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THE COMPLEAT AHaEEH. 

Visitor (whose hand has been forced). ‘‘ And when is toue birthday, Tommy ^ ” 

Tommy (icho has been ^parentally warned never to fish for birthday presents) “Oh, it’s gone by a long time — A year next Saturday.” 
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Old Nurse (to young lady who is going to New Zealand). “ So you ’re going away to one of they countries, Miss Mary where 
they have day ween we have night, and night when we have day?” " ’ 

MzssMary. “Yes, nurse.” Old Nurse. “Eh, it will take ye some time to get accustomed to the change ! ” 







REMAIN THEIR ONLY AVAILABLE PLAYGROUND. AT LEAST YOU KNOW WHERE 









lR,eal Bw’glar (to guest, who has heen told “ not to mind any noise he may hear in the night, as it will only he the hoys playing a practical 
joke "'). “Njle then, where’s yer money?” 


Guest, “Now, LOOK HERE, YOUNG SiR. YoU THINK YOURSELF VERY FUNNY, DON’t YOU? BuT I SHALL CERTAINLY TELL YOUR FATHER IN 
THE MORNING 1 ” 


TO A FORTUNATE BABE, 


TO WHOM, HOWEVER, OnE GrEAT GiFT HAS BEEN DENIED. 


Infant, whose orbs — the blue of bluest china — 
Scan with a like dispassionate regard 
Your toys, your Christmas-tree, your dolly Dinah, 
And me, the motley bard; 


Her captious father clumsily collided 

With our arrangements, castled high in air; 
Without consulting me, the brute decided 
That I must woo elsewhere. 


Little you dream (nor could it be expected 
Of one so innocent, so freshly green) 

How near — had history's course a shade deflected- 
Our kinship might have been. 


I thought to drown myself, but Heaven stayed me. 
No river being handy but the Cam; 

Therefore instead I took an oath that made me 
The celibate I am. 


Twenty-five years ago, when I was younger, 
And wore a figure less maturely blown, 

I loved your Granny with a wasting hunger 
That gnawed me to the bone. 


She was a girl of more than common merit; 

When I would jest she smiled from ear to ear ; 
Also she promised shortly to inherit 
£5,000 a year. 


Judging from well-directed sighs and glances 
(Mute testimonials), I deemed that she 
Deftly reciprocated my advances; 

But — it was not to be ! 


My lady did the like, but hers was broken; 

She wed Another One — I can't think how; 

And you are here to-day, a living token 
Of Granny's fractured vow. 

Infant, I blame you not at all, nor grudge it, 
Though fair the gale that on your future blows. 
Promising health and beauty and a budget 
Eosy as your own toes. 

And yet, whatever favour Fortune's hand adds, 
One grace you lack that must be missing still : 

You might have counted me among your Grandads 

And now you never ivill! 
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Conductor (leaning over side to watch 'passenger alight, stamps foot vigorously for driver to go on. No notice heing tahen, stamps again, 
and again. Finally shouts). “ ’Ave ter gorn to sleep, Bill, or what*?” Irate Old Gentleman (apparently in great pain). “That 

WAS MT FOOT YOU WERE STAMPING ON'” Conductor “Oh, was it^ I thouget it funny Bill couldn’t ’ear I” 


rf' 


Bear Drayman (to driver of dray) “ Go on— talk to ’im, mate I ” 

Bussy {in exaggerated astonishment). “Strewf, ’Enery, I never see such a thing before! They’re bote of ’em awake! 
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THE MAKING OF A SHORT CHRISTMAS STORY. 


[With aeJtnowledgments to the Clnibtmas numbers of our contemporaries. Note — As usual, readers of the story may safely disregard the pictures, 
while admirers of the pictures would do well not to have their attention distracted by the story.) 

Yuletide ! Hardrow, with a cynical smile on his they had quarrelled? A few hasty 

London at Yuletide 1 lips, listened to the splendid irony words, a bitter taunt, tears, and then 

A mantle of white lay upon the of it. the end. 

Embankment, where our story opens, [Editor. We really are getting to A last cry from her — “ Go, and let 


gleaming and glistening as it caught \the story noiv, arc lue 7wt? 
the rays of the cold December 

sun An embroidery of w'hite ^ 

fringed the trees ; and under 

a canopy of white the proud 

palaces of Savoy and Cecil reared 

their silent heads. The might v 

river in front was motionless, for 

the finger of Death had laid its 

icy hand upon it. Above — the 

eternity; below — the white purity Mliiir 

of^ innocence. ^ London in the 

This^ is going to he good. A cold [ 

morning was disturbed. In the 
distance a bell rang out, sending ^ 
a joyous paean to the heavens. 

Another took up the word, and Little Jim’s Dream of Christma 


^ : 
CEO, /v,c>/^R.oO 


me never see j^our face again 1 

A last sneer from him — ‘‘ I will 
go, but first give me back the pre- 
sents I have promised you I ’ ’ 
Then a slammed door and — 
silence. 

What use, without her guidance, 
to try to keep straight any more ? 
Bereft of her love, Eobert had 
sunk steadily. Gambling, drink, 
morphia, billiards, and cigars — he 
had taken to them all; until now 
in the wretched figure of the out- 
cast on the Embankment you 
would never have recognised the 
^ once spruce figure of Handsome 
Hardrow. 

[Editor. It all seems to have 
happened rather rapidly ^ does it 
not ? Twenty -four hours ago he 
had been 

Author. You forget that this is 
a SHORT story.] 

4 ) Handsome Hardrow! How ab- 
surd it sounded now 1 He had let 


Another took up the word, and Little Jim’s Dream of Christmas Moeiting. , 

then another, and another. West- (Facsimile of Coloured Supplement already exhausted) Handsome Hardrow I How ab- 
minster caught the message from surd it sounded now 1 He had let 

Bartholomew the son of Thunder, Author. That was all local colour, his beard grow, his clothes were in 
and flung it to Giles Without, who I want to make it quite clear that it rags, a scar over one eye testified 

gave it gently to Andrew by the was Christmas. [Editor. Yes, yes. Of course, I 

Wardrobe. Suddenly the air was Editor. Yes, yes, quite so. This quite admit that a man might go to 

filled with bells, all chanting together ^ Christmas story. I think I shall the had in twenty-four hours, hut 

of peace and happiness, mirth and Robert, do you know^ would his heard grow as 

jollity — a frenzy of bells. ^ Author, hook here, you ’ve heard 

The Duke, father of four fine chil- was Christmas day, so much at of a man going grey' with trouble in 

dren, waking in his Highland castle, i 0 ast was clear to him. With that a single night, haven't you"? 
heard and smiled as he thought of cynical smile on his lips, he Editor. Certainly. 

his little ones. • • •_ ^ pulled his shivering rags about him, Author. Well, it 's the same idea 

The Merchant Prince, turning over unconsciously felt at the as that. 

in his Streatham residence,^ heard, growth of beard about his chin. No- Editor. Ah, quite so, quite so. 
and turned again to^ sleep, with love j^ody would recognise him now. His Author. Where was I ? 

for all mankind in his heart. . . . friends (as he had thought Editor. A scar over one eye was 

P I ^ would pass by without a glance for just testifying I suppose he had 

poor outcast near them. Tbe two eyes in the ordinary way ?] 

I g women that he had known would __testified to a drunken frolic of 

3 ^ draw their skirts away from him in 

“ “ESj aIS ! all I 

His thoughts flew back to that last 8 CU i 1/1 


scene, but twenty-four hours ago, v » r % 

^ when they had parted for ever. As L- /S. 

^ he had entered the hall he had half ^ ^ 

wondered to himself if there could A 

be anybody in the world that day 
' '~v=— happier than hinaself. Tall, well- 

5SMinW-'PT . A yCP". connected, a vice-president of the a, pRE-TTy device ^Asxuy worked 

ENU\RGE.D25,OOO.OOOT^ME5 Tariff Eeform League, and engaged in houuv ueaves berr\e.s 

to the sweetest girl in England, he 

The Pauper in his workhouse, up had been the envy of all. Little did an hour or two ago. Never before, 
betimes, heard, and chuckled at the he think that that very night he was thought the policeman, as he passed 
prospect of his Christmas dinner. ... to receive his conge! upon his beat, had such a pitiful 

And, on the Embankment, Eobert What mattered it now how or why ^figure cowered upon the Embank- 


^SYOUAUI-A^ 

m cHRiaT'MAp® 

A FRETT7 DEVICE ^AS\L.y worked 
iN Houuy UEAVES $. BERR\E.S 
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ment, and prayed for the night to 
cover him. 

The 

He was 

Er — the 


[Editoe. Yes? 

Authoe. To tell 
the truth I am 
rather stuck for 
the moment. 

Editor. What 
is the trouble ? 

Author. I 
don't quite know 
what to do with 
Robert for ten 
hours or so. 

Editor. 

Couldn't he go 
somewhere by a 
local line ? 

Author. This is 
not a humorous 
story. The point 
is that I want 
him to be out- 
side a certain 
house some 
twenty miles 
from town at 
eight o'clock that 
evening. 

Editor. If I were Robert I should 
certainly start at once. 

Author. No, I have it.] 

As he sat there, his thoughts flew 
over the bridge of years, and he was 
wafted on the wings of memory to 
other and happier Yuletides. That 
Christmas when he had received his 
first bicycle . . . 

That Christmas abroad . . . 


Ten hours passed rapidly thus . . . 

He * * 

[Author. I put stars to denote the 
flight of years. 

Editor. Besides, it will give the 
reader time for a sandwich.] 




ELASTIC 

STOCKING 

for BTCyCLE 


The merry house-party at the place 
of his Cambridge friend . . . 

Yule tide at the Towers, where he 
had first met Alice ! 

Ah! 


“ It was'Cheistmas Day.” (See page 15 .) 

Eobert got up and shook himself. 

[Editor. One moment. This is a 
Christmas story. When are you 
coming to the robin? 

Author. I really can't be bothered 
about robins just now. I assure you 
all the best Christmas stories begin 
like this nowadays. We may get to 
a robin later; I cannot say. 

Editor. We must. My readers 
expect a robin, and they shall have 
it. And a wassail-howl, and a turkey, 
and a Christmas-tree, and a 

Author. Yes, yes; but wait. We 
shall come to little Elsie soon, and 
then perhaps it will be all right. 

Editor. Little Elsie. Good!] 

Eobert got up and shook himself. 
Then he shivered miserably, as the 
cold wind cut through him like a 
knife. Eor a moment he stood 
motionless, gazing over the stone 
parapet into the dark river beyond, 
and as he gazed a thought came into 
his mind. Why not end it all — here 
and now? He had nothing to live 
for. One swift plunge, and 

[Editor. You forget. The river 
was frozen. 

Author. All right, I was just going 
to say that.] 

But no! Even in this Fate was 
against him. The river was frozen 
over! He turned away with a 
curse . . . 


What happened afterwards Eobert 
never quite understood. Almost un- 
consciously he must have crossed one 
of the numerous bridges which span 
the river and join North London to 
South. Once on the other side, he 
seems to have 
set his face 
steadily before 
him, and to have 
dragged his 
weary limbs on 
and on, regard- 
less of time and 
place. He walked 
like one in a 
dream, his mind 
drugged by the 
dull narcotic 
of physical pain. 
Suddenly he real- 
ized that he had 
left London be- 
hind him, and was 
in the more open 
spaces of the 
country. The 
houses were more 
scattered ; the re- 
curring villa of 
the clerk had 
given place to 
the isolated man- 
sion of the stockbroker. Each resi- 
dence stood in its own splendid 
grounds, surrounded by fine old 
forest trees and approached by a 
long carriage sweep. Electric 

[Editor. Quite so. .The whole 
forming a magnificent estate for 
a retired gentleman. Never mind 
that.] 

Eobert stood at the entrance to 
one of these houses, and the iron en- 
tered into his soul. How diflerent 
was this man’s position from his 
own ! What right had this man — a 
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perfect stranger — to be happy and 
contented in the heart of his family, 
while he, Eobert, stood, a homeless 
wanderer, alone in the cold? 

Almost unconsciously he wandered 






“CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR CELEBRITIES,” 
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would have one good meal, he too 
would have his Christmas dinner 
before the end came. He switched 
the light on and turned eagerly to 
the table. His eyes ravenously 
scanned the contents. Turkey, 



“ Within all was Jollity.” 


down the drive, hardly realising 
what he was doing until he was 
brought up by the gay lights of the 
windows. Still without thinking, he 
stooped down and peered into the 
brilliantly lit room above him. Within 
all was jollity ; 
beautiful women 
moved to and 
fro, and the 
happy laughter 
of children came 
to him. ‘‘Elsie,” 
he heard some- 
one call, and a 
childish treble 
responded 

[Editor. Now 
for the robin. 

Author. I am 
very sorry. 1 
have just re- 
membered some- 
thing rather sad. 

The fact is that, 
two days before, 

Elsie had for- 
gotten to feed 
the robin, and in 
consequence it 
had died before 
this story opens. 

Editor. That 
is really very awkward. I have al- 
ready arranged with an artist to do 
some pictures, and I remember I 
particularly ordered a robin and a 
wassail. What about the wassail ? 

Author. Elsie always had her por- 
ridge UPSTAIRS.] 

A terrible thought had come into 
Kobert’s head. It was nearly twelve 
o’clock. The house-party was retir- 
ing to bed. He heard the “ Good- 
nights ” wafted through the open 
window; the lights went out, to re- 
appear upstairs. Presently they too 
went out, and Eobert was alone with 
the darkened house. 

The temptation was too much for 



a conscience already sodden with bil- 
liards, drink and diabolo. He flung a 
leg over the sill and drew himself 
gently into the room. At least he 


mince-pies, plum-pudding — all was 
there as in the days of his youth. 

[Editor. This is better. I ordered 
a turkey, I remember. What about 
the mistletoe and holly ? I rather 
think I asked for some of them. 

Author. We must let the readers 
take something for granted. 

Editor. I am not so sure. 
Couldn't you say something like 
this: ''Holly and mistletoe hung in 
festoons upon the wall?- ”] 

Holly and mistletoe hung in fes- 1 
toons upon the wall. 

[Editor. Thank you.] 

With a sigh of content Hardrow 
flung himself into a chair, and seized 
a knife and fork. Soon a plate 
liberally heaped with good things 
was before him. Greedily he set to 
work, with the appetite of a man 
who had not tasted food for several 
hours. ... 

‘ ‘ Dood evening, ’ ’ said a ^ ^ voice . 
“ Are you Eather Kwistmas? ” 

Eobert turned suddenly, and gazed 
in amazement at the white-robed 
figure in the doorway. 

“ Elsie,” he murmured huskily. 

[Editor. How did he know ? And 
why “ huskily ” ? 

Author. He didn't know, he 
guessed. And his mouth was full.] 

“ Are you Eather Ewistmas? ” re- 
I peated Elsie. 


Eobert felt at his chin, and 
thanked Heaven again that he had 
let his beard grow. Almost mechani- 
cally he decided to wear the mask — 
in short, to dissemble. 

“Yes, my dear,” he said. ''1 
just looked in to 
know what you 
would like me to 
bring you.” 

“ You ’re late, 
aren’t oo? 
Oughtn’t oo to 
have come this 
morning ? ’ ’ 

[Editor, This 
is splendid. This 
quite reconciles 
me to the ab- 
sence of the 
robin. But what 
teas Elsie doing 
downstairs ? 

Author I am 
making Robert 
ask her that 
question directly. 
Editor. Yes, but 
just tell me now — 
between friends. 

Author. She 
had left her golli- 
wog in the room, 
and couldn't sleep without her. 
Editor. I knew that was it.] 

“ If I ’m late, dear,” said Eobert, 
with a smile, “ why, so are you.”^ 
The good food and wine in his veins 
were doing their work, and a pleas- 
ant warmth was stealing over Hard- 
row. He found to his surprise that 
airy banter still came easy to him. 

“ To what,” he continued, “ do I 
owe the honour of this meeting? ’’ 
“ I came downstairs for my dolly,” 
said Elsie. ‘‘ The one you sent me 
this morning, do you remember?” 

“ Of course I do, my dear.” 

“ And what have you bwought me 
now. Father Ewistmas?” 

Eobert started. If he was to play 
the role successfully he must find 



[To CARVE — OUT ALONG DOTTED LINE.] 


something to give her now The re- 
mains of the turkey, a pair of finger- 
bowls, his old hat— all these came 
hastily into his mind, and were dis- 
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missed. He had nothing of value on Since we parted, Alice, much has have deliberately broken into this 
him. All had been pawned long ago. happened.'’ house — your house — in order to ob- 

Stay! The gold locket studded Yet it seems only yesterday that tain food, and (who knows?) perhaps 
with diamonds and rubies, which I saw you! " even more than food? If you knew, 

contained Alice’s photograph. The „ . 

one memento of her that he had [Editor. It was only yesterday. vVitn a gesture of infinite compas- 


kept, even when the pangs 
of starvation were upon 
him. He brought it from 
its resting-place next his 
heart. 

'‘A little something to 
wear round your neck, 
child,” he said. Seel ” 

“ Thank oo,” said Elsie. 

Why, it opens ! 

‘‘Yes, it opens,” said 
Eobert moodily. 

“Why, it’s Alith ! Sis- 
ter Alitii! ’* 

[Editor. Ha! 

Author. I thought you'd 
like that.] 


which I saw you! ” even more than food? If you knew, 

. The 

le had [Editor. It was only yesterday. With a gesture of infinite compas- 

^ Giso Author. I ’m sorry, hut 

I'f' Wl'iJQ't PTl n llTcP ’f'nPf'f r 

As Harold lisped ‘A Merry Kwitiimath to you, Thir' ’ Galloping ^yiust have mv hells 
Dick’s pistol dropped from his remorseful hand.” „ ^ 


T-^ 1 1 1 ,1 1 • 0 I x/luxv o i-'XDXUJU a? xaxo uxj jo.. 

Eobert leapt to his leet /in • 7 ^ i . \ 

a-s if he had been shot. 

“ Who ^ ” he cried. Author. Yes, yes. Don't inter- 

“ My sister Alith. Does 00 know rupt now, please.] 

her too? , -r-r “ To me is has seemed years.” 

Ahoe s sister! Heavens! He « 5^* ^j^at are you doing here? 

covered his face with his hands. said Alice 


Editor. Then you must 
make it the 24th when 
the story opened. 

Author. That would spoil every- 
thing. Let ’s leave it as it is. You 
can explain somehow. 

Editor. That ’s all very well. I 


Alice’s sister! Heavens! He ■Rnf. von rlnino- can explain somehow. 

covered his face with his hands. said Ah^ie Editor. That ’s all very well. I 

The door opened. << Eather, what are you doing ^CLve a good deal to explain as it is. 

[Editor. Ha again'] here ?” answered Robert. doesn’t fit the 

, T ,1 • 1 pictures at all, and it is too late now 

What are you doing here, [Editor. I think Alice s question 

EEif’ ’’ to bed, was the more reasonable one.] Author. 1 am afraid I cannot work 

child. Why who is this?; “I here." to order. 

Eather Kwithmath, thithter. Eobert gave a sudden cry. Editor. Yes, I know. The artist 

[Editor. How exactly do you “Your house! Then I have said the same thing. Well, I must 

work the lisping 2 broken into your house ! Alice, send manage somehow, I suppose. Good- 

Author. What do you mean^ away! Put3 me in prison! Do hye. Rotten loeather for August, 

Don't children of Elsie’s tender years what you will to me! I can never isn't it'^] . A. A. M. 

lisp sometimes hold up my head again.” 

Editor. Yes; hut just now she Lady Alice looked gently at the SECOND THOUGHTS. 

said ''Kwistmas" quite correctly wretched figure in front of her. Harry, when you proposed to me 

Author. I am glad you noticed “ I am glad to see you again,” she * last night 

that. That was an effect which I said. “ Because I wanted to say In that blunt clumsy way of yours, 

intended to produce. Lisping is that it was my fault! ” although 

brought about by placing the tongue '' Alice! ” It was not unexpected, I took fright 

upon the hard surface of the palate, “ Can you forgive me? ” And answered No. 


and in cases where the subject is “ Eorgive you? If you knew what The wedding-ring has terrors for me, 
unduly excited or influenced by emo- my life has been since I left you! Harry; 

tion the lisp becomes more pro- j-^g apparition set me in a whirl; 

nounced. In this case-— But, all the same, I don’t want you 

Editor. Yeth, I thee.] 

‘■Send her away,” cried Robert, ^ Some other girl, 
without raising his head. very thought torments me ; 

The door opened, and closed again. ^ though prepared, 

“Well,” said Alice calmly, “and <Xc\lXX] Nay, satisfied, to face the world 

who are you? You may have lied to alone, 

this poor child^, but you cannot de- What would my future be should 

ceive me. You are not Eather yours be shared 

Christmas.” By Grace or Joan? 

The miserable man raised his Don’t look upon the thing as settled, 

shameiacsd head and looked hag- 

4.4. 2 >.L WASS A 1 L- BOWL should we, either of us, suffer 

Alice! ^ he muttered, don t pain? 

you lemember me? If you knew into what paths of And I, for one, can’t eat or sleep 

bhe gazed at him earnestly. wickedness I have sunk ! How only until you 

“Eobert! But how changed!” this evening, unnerved by excess, I Ask me again. 


Wassail bowl 


until you 

Ask me again. 
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MINCE- MEAT. 

(By our CJiarivariety Artiste ) 

A MEAN multi-millionaire who suf- 
fered terribly from sea-sickness on 
his way back to New York, has, it 
is said, demanded a rebate off his 
fare, claiming special terms as a 
returned empty.'’ 


We are sorry to 
hear of the illness 
of one of our most 
interesting c e n- 
tenarians. The 
poor fellow, who 
lately celebrated 
his 102nd birth- 
day, now fears 
he will not make 
old bones. 

* 

It is wonderful 
what appetites — 
and digestive 
powers — folk have 
in the provinces. 
We came across 
the following no- 
tice in a Bir- 
mingham hotel : 

You ARE 

Eequested to 
Bolt Your Door 

BEFORE RETIRING 

TO REST. 

* >i« 

< t * 

“ E e n aissance 
Pudding ” is the 
attractive item 
which caught our 
eye recently. It is 
certainly more 
subtle than '‘Ee- 
surrection Pie." 

* * 

There have 
been several cases 
recently of bride- 
grooms failing to 
put in an appear- 
ance at the mar- 
riage ceremony, 
and this is 
pointed to as one 
more sign that 
pluck is a fast- 
vanishing quality 
among us. Care 


Jk 5k 
* 


attracted by the name, he has made 
the Duke of Sutherland a tempting 
offer for Dunrobin Castle. 

5k 5{C 

It has been asserted that more 
than half the motor accidents which 
occur are caused by the moustache. 
Men who have absolutely no capacity 
for the calling become chauffeurs 



pace. ‘‘ Never mind," said Angelina, 
brightly, it T1 take him longer to 
do his hour, and serve him jolly well 
right ! " 

5k 5k 

• * 

A Musical Extravagance " was 
the descriptive sub -title which a 
theatrical manager recently gave to a 
production of his. The excuse the 
Public made for 
staying away was 
that they could 
not ahord extrava- 
gances in these 
bad times. 

5k 

A gentleman re- 
sponsible for cer- 
tain sensational 
novels writes to 
the proprietors of 
a fountain pen : 
''I have written 
all my books with 
your pen. It is 
certainly a great 
boon to the 
author. I use no- 
thing else." Here 
and there you get 
an author who 
uses brains 
well. 


HARD TIMES, 

She . “Very cheap these motor buses, aix’t they, Bill?” 

He. “Yus. Yer got to walk a lohg way to save a PEiriry nowadays, ain’t yer*? ’ 


as 


!k 5k 

!k 


ful brides are now insisting on their 
fiances having understudies. 


5k 5k 
ik 


"The Majority take So-and-So's 
Pills," says an advertisement. Per- 
sonally we are not anxious to join the 
G-reat Majority, 


5k 5k 
5k 


A certain American plutocrat who 
has amassed his wealth in a very 
questionable way, is about to retire 
from business, and it is said that, 


simply because they will not then 
be compelled to shave like other ser- 
vants. Our experience, however, is 
diametrically opposed to this. It seems 
to us that all chauffeurs have a pecu- 
liar affection for the close shave. 

Jk ^ 

5k 

Edwin and Angelina, having a 
number of calls to pay, hired a cab 
by the hour. The obviously discon- 
tented cabby drove them, as is usual 
in such circumstances, at a funeral 


A distinguished 
literary lady 
whose name is 
prominently asso- 
ciated with a cos- 
metic, is, we hear, 
now engaged on 
a great poem to 
be entitled "Hair- 
washa." 

^ 5k 
5k 

A regrettable 
affair is reported 
from the Zoo, as 
the result of which 
the Skunk and 
the animal in the 
opposite cage do 
not speak to one 
another now. The 
Skunk, the tale 
goes, was asked 
how he was. "Not 
very well. I have 
and can't smell." 
neighbour cried, 


a cold," he said. 

At which his 
" Hooray! " If we may say so, we 
think it absurd for the Skunk to be 
so touchy. 

Hs * 

5k 

A dear old lady on reading a de- 
scription of some Golf Links which 
were stated to have eighteen holes, 
wondered why it was that the pro- 
prietors did not put the place in 
repair. 








SIDE-LIGHTS ON WINSTON’S STATE VOYAGE. 



THE “WINSTON WALK” IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

(The effect on the natives of a visit from the Bt Hon. W. Churchill ) 

“ Oh, why do dey call me a Wmstoii hoy — Winston boy — Winston boy ? ! ! ” etc., etc. 



Winston (to heal Kinq). Yon remind me a little of dear old Elgin. 
Might I try your crown on? ” 


Our artist has never had the pleasure of meeting an Okapi in real 
life, so he feels there may be something wrong somewhere. 




Punch’s Almanac!! for 1908. 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF ROOSEVELT 

WHEN HIS TEEM OF OFFICE IS CONCLUDED? 


/ \ 



Will a Music Hall Syndicate offer him a tliree-years’ engagement 
in Europe, at iu500 a week, for a fifteen-minutes’ turn of bronco- 
busting, revolver-sliooting, &c. ? 





Will tke Bishop of London, in recognition of Ins muscular ^Christi- 
anity, give him a cuiacy in the Shadwell or Wapping district, with 
the prospect of working his way up the river to something better ? 





Will he become a City Alderman and eventually rise to the title 
and dignity of Sir Theodore Roosevelt, Bart., Lord Mayor of 
London ? 


\ 

I 



Or will he accept an invitation from the Emperor of Sahara to 
act as Deputy Emperor, under the name of Tedi-Rozuv-el-Tin, 
during his Majesty’s visits to Paris ? 











YE MEERIE CHRYSTMASSE DINNER. 

Queen of the Bevels. ‘‘ Don’t you really feel that we ’re back in the dear romantic old days ? ’ 
Father Christmas (after fifteen imnutes of silent torture). “ Perkins, unhook THIS BEARD 
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Kel'pjul Boy (to gentleman who has fallen while trying to jump on a motor bus). “ It ’s all eight, guv’nor — ’ere ’s anuvver one comin’ ' ” 


Swathed like a mummy in his furs 
Sits Mammon at the wheel, 

And onward, ever onward spurs 
BLis steed of flame and steel. 

The monster moans and hums and 
purrs, 

And, as the life within it stirs, 

Makes ready for its meal. 

The song-bird, stricken in mid air, 

It grinds into the mire; 

The squirrel scurrying to its lair 
Dies 'neath the deadly tire; 

And golden summer’s pageant rare 
That makes the hedgerows fine and 
fair 

It blasts with smoke and fire. 

And, as its note of savage pride 
Is tuned to screaming pitch, 

Age, bent and bowed and heavy-eyed, 

It spurns into the ditch, 


THE OPEN ROAD. 

Digging more deep at ev’ry stride 

The gulf, already yawning wide. 
Between the poor and rich. 

It taints the freshness of the dawn, 
The fragrance of the night. 

The veil by devry darkness drawn 
It rends with blinding light. 

And nymph and dryad, fay and faun, 

Blee from its hateful pathway, strawn 
With trophies of its might. 

No open road remains secure 
From Mammon’s fell attack; 

No obstacle can he endure, 

No warning turns him back; 

But racing over down and moor 

He turns the playground of the poor 
Into a railway track. 

Such are the thoughts that in me rise, 
Such fury in me grows. 


When choking dust assails my eyes 
And choking fumes my nose ; 

Till, scorning to be mild or wise. 

My indignation rashly flies 
Beyond the bounds of prose. 

With Tories of the truest Blue 
Till now identified, 

I find the motoring Yahoo 

Has made me change my side. 
And, growing capable de tout, 

I join the bottle-throwing crew 
With Grayson for my guide. 

And yet, should Mammon ever deign 
To take me in his car, 

The maggot works within my brain, 
I chafe at check and bar; 

I reck not of the maimed and slain; 

I only know that I am fain 
To travel fast and far. 














DELEGATION. 


lEAB old New Year ! Thy coming used to find 
Me given more or less to introspection, 

7hich is undoubtedly a state of mind ^ 

That means for most of us profound dejection. 


And can’t my breakfast hour from^ that of lunch 
Be even slightly differentiated? 


hich is undoubtedly a state of mind To-dav I meet thee with unruffled brow, 

That means for most of us profound dejection. Th/ advent casts no more a shadow^ o er me; 

C.n naught curtail,” I whined “ that ~t tach I know ,c 

Of tradesmen’s bills with which my desk is freighted? Dear oia iNew ^ 
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TO ENGLAND IN 1908. 

; Dedicated to the author of “ Forty Singing Seamen hy one of them. 

i [The following verses are modelled on the metrical scheme of a poem 
' appearing in Mr. Alfeed Notes’s new volume (Blackwood) and entitled 
“ To England in 1907 ; a Prayer that she might speak for Peace.” For 
those who have never read this fine outburst of optimism, a brief quota- 
tion may serve to illustrate Mr. Noyes’s motive and method. 

The poor and weak uplift their manacled hands 
To thee, our Mother, our Lady and Queen of lands : 

Anguished in prayer before thy footstool stands 

Peace, with her white wings glimmering o’er the sea. 

Others may shrink whose naked frontiers face 
A million foemen of an alien race ; 

But thou. Imperial, hy thy pride of place 
0, canst thou falter or fear to set them free? 

» * s!} O O i\i 

Speak, speak and act ! The sceptre is in thy hand ; 

Proclaim the reign of love from land to land ; 

Then come the world against thee, thou shall stand ! 

Speak, with the world-wide voice of thine own sea.] 

Now, England, stretch the dismal pall above 
The dead year’s hopes of universal love; 

While to her ark returns the futile dove 
Disconsolate o’er the grey diluvial sea. 

This was that year of Conference at the Hague, 
And the results I find extremely vague; 

Eumours of War still raven like the plague, 

And still Bellona goes it strong and free. 

I bade you speak for Peace, and speak you did, 
Trying your best to do as you were bid — 

Waste words, as when a cuttle-fish (or squid) 
Mottles with squirted ink the indifferent sea. 

Did you not promise in the open Press 
To build no fewer than one ship the less 
If they, the Powers, would sign a joint address 
Making the entrance to Millennium free? 

None with a like authority could speak. 

You are an island : yoii are thus unique ; 

Safe as a cert behind your narrow streak • 
Consisting, all the way, of sundering sea. 

Some folk have frontiers — always such a bore; 

It means a slavish lust for local gore ; 

But you, with Ocean’s barrier round your shore, 
Imbibed at birth the trick of being free. 

By land, as on the brine, you take the lead; 

Your patriot heirs are bred of manhood’s breed, 
Each one (per cent.) prepared to die at need 
Bather than lose his lien upon the sea. 

Yet, England, what availed your wistful cry? 
Judge, if you please, by Cermany’s mute reply 
She lays her keels regardless— we know why * 

To jump our claim to set the nations free.* 

And shall we hear that menacing voice dictate 
Liberty s terms within our seaward gate ? 

go ! Here ’s nineteen-eight ! 

We 11 teach them who ’s entitled to the sea!* 

You, as I said before (and say again, 

g^r fear the rest should fail to read it plain) 

Mistress of the main! 

Will they or nill, to say they shall be free. 


Enough of words. Build Dreadnoughts two to one; 
And let your children, every mother’s son, 

Shoulder the rifle, prime the rakish gun. 

And fling this shattering challenge o’er the sea: — 

“ ’Tis ours to stamp the world with Freedom’s brand! 
Love us, or we will blow you out of hand 
Into the Ewigkeit. So understand, 

We mean, this way or that, to make you free! ” 

Thus shall the reign of Peace be shortly due, 

Based on a general funk, superbly blue. 

Or else because there ’s no one left but you 

Upon an otherwise unpeopled sea. 0. S. 


THE TREE. 

I HAVE not written much lately. We have all been 
busy getting ready for Christmas, buying presents for 
people, and keeping the secret, and wondering who ’s 
going to send us presents and what they ’ll be like, 
and doing up the house in 'holly and misletoe. We 
hung a bit of misletoe to the chandelier in the hall, and 
I went to Mrs. Austin and told her somebody wanted 
to see her — somebody she knew very well, but I wasn’t 
to mention his name. She said she must make herself 
tidy, but I told her he couldn’t wait more than half 
a minute and she must come at once. So she came, 
and when I got her under the misletoe I took a good 
]ump at her and gave her a kiss, a regular smacker. 
She couldn’t make it out, but I told her to look up, 
and then she knew. She said she never did see such 
a owdacious young spark in all her born days, but she 
didn’t mind really. I tried Miss Wills next. I got her 
under a picture on which we ’d stuck some misletoe, and 
then I got on a chair and tried to kiss her, but I missed 
her face and it landed on her shoulder. She didn’t 
mind either. Nina said if Jim tried to kiss her she 
would plunge a stiletto in his something heart. I think 
the word was recarrent, or something like that. I hadn’t 
heard it before, and when I asked Nina she said she 
wasn’t quite sure how it was spelt. She said she had 
once heard it in a theatre. The man who had that I 
heart, she said, was a villain. 

But the best joke we had was the Christmas-tree for 
everybody— for us and the servants and all. It was to 
be at half -past four, and we were all to have tea together 
in the dining-room afterwards. The tree was in the 
school-room upstairs. We ’d covered it all over with 
presents, and there were a lot more laid on the flooi 
under it and on the earth round about. It was in 
a box. There were candles all the way up it, and strings 
of silvery balls, and all the things they put on Christmas- 
trees. ^ Nina was the Spirit of the Season. She was a 
real fairy this time, and no mistake. She had a muslin 
dress and a pair of wings, and a wand done up in silver 
paper. First the servants all came in. There was 
Mrs. Austin, and Eliza the parlourmaid, and Jane 
the housemaid, and Ethel the kitchenmaid, and Tom 
the boy who does the boots and knives. MacBean the 
prdener, came with his little girl Emily, and Jim came 
from the stables. Mum was there, too, and Uncle Dick 
arid Aunt Margery. They were spending Christmas 
with us. All the servants sat round the wall on chairs 
and never said a word. They were all dressed in their 

very uncomfortable, especially 
MacBea^ and Jim. Jim had got on a black coat and i 
very tight trousers, and a stiff collar and a red tie with I 
a great big horse-shoe pin stuck in it. He didn’t seem : 
to have any of his jokes left. He didn’t laugh at all 
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RURAL INDEPENDENCE. 

Vtear, “ A Happy New Year to you, Giles.” 


Giles. “ Right 0 ! ” 


when I asked him if he fancied the looks of any of these 
fillies. That 's the way Jim speaks in the stable, but 
when 1 said it to him in the school-room he only wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand and said nothing. 
When he sat down I thought his trousers were going to 
crack, but I ’m sorry to say they didn’t. 

Well, they all sat there as glum as possible, and every 
now and then Mum said a 'word to one of them and they 
whispered something back. Mrs. AtTStin was in black 
silk, and she looked hotter than ever. First Nina came 
in and she danced round the room, and then she stopped 
in front of the tree and said a bit of poetry. She said 
it was a glad season and everybody was joyful. Happi- 
ness was spread all over the earth, and the people in it 
were having heaps of mirth. She said she could hear 
the sounds of rejoicing and laughter, and she told them 
now was the time to throw care away and join in revelry 
on this festal day. It was something like that, and 
she did it very well, but they all sat there quite silent 
till Uncle Dick said, Bravo, little ’un/' and then 
they began to clap their hands and whisper to one 
another. Then Nina went and sat on Mum’s lap, and 
there was a loud knock at the door. I knew who it was 
and dashed to open it, and in came Santa Claus — Dad, 
of course, but I didn’t tell the rest. He thought I 
didn’t know him, but I recognised his eyes, and I saw 
his own moustache under the white one. Besides, I ’d 
heard him talking about it with Mum. He ’d got on his 


brown dressing-gown, with cottonwool on it for snow, 
and a long white beard and a red cap with holly on it, 
and he really did look rather old and jolly. The servants 
laughed a bit when he came in, but it didn’t last long. 
Dad came up to the tree and said in a funny voice — 
“ What scene of riotous revelry is this? Do I, indeed, 
behold my old friend, MacBean? ” Everybody looked 
at MacBban, and NIacBean looked as if he didn’t see 
anything. Then Dad went on: — “I have a gift for 
MacBean,” and he gave him the wrong parcel, which 
was a little doll in a bath meant for Emily ; but it didn’t 
matter. Dad went on talking and giving away presents 
off the tree, mostly wrong, and at last he shouted out, 
“ Do my eyes deceive me? No, they do not. It is, it 
is Mrs. Austin. Say, fair one, shall we tread a stately 
measure together? ” Then he pranced up to Mrs. 
Austin and got her off her chair and did a dance with 
her. This set them all off. Jane and Eliza simply 
screamed with laughter, and Jim got hold of Ethel and 
MacBean took Nina, and when Dad and Mrs. Austin 
tripped up and fell down, I never saw anything like it. 
It was ripping. Afterwards, when Dad and Mum and 
Uncle Dick and Aunt Margery went away, we all went 
to the dining-room and had the most gorgeous tea, and 
they all talked away and kept laughing like mad. Jim 
was the 'worst of the lot, but he never tried to kiss Nina. 
He kissed everybody else, and they all slapped his face. 
It was a very jolly evening. E. C. L. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE 
CHIMNEY-PIECE. 

We don't know his real name, but 
we have decided to call him Arthur. 
(“ Sir Arthur," I suppose he would 
be.) He stands in bronze upon the 
chimney-piece, and in his right hand 
is a javelin; this makes him a very 
dangerous person. Opposite him, but 
behind the clock (Coward !), stands 
the other fellow, similarly armed. 
Most people imagine that the two 
are fighting for the hand of the lady 
on the clock, and they aver that they 
can hear her heart beating with the 
excitement of it; but as a matter of 
fact the other fellow doesn't come 
into the story at all. Only Margery 
and I know the true story. I think I 
told it to her one night when she 
wouldn't go to sleep — or perhaps she 
told it to me. 

The best of this tale (I say it as 
the possible author) is that it is 
modern. It were easy to have in- 
vented something more in keeping 
with the knight’s armour, but we had 
to remember that this was the 
twentieth century, and that here in 
this twentieth century was Sir 
Arthur on the chimney-piece, with 
his javelin drawn back. For whom 
is he waiting? 

“ It all began," I said, “ a year 
ago, when Sir Arthur became a 
member of the South African Char- 
tered Incorporated Co - operative 
Stores Society Limited Ten per cents 
at Par (Men only). He wasn’t ex- 
actly a real member, having been 
elected under Buie Two for meritori- 
ous performances, Buie One being 
that this club shall be called what I 
said just now; but for nearly a year 
he enjoyed all the privileges of mem- 
bership, including those of paying a 
large entrance fee and a still larger 
subscription. At the end of a year, 
however, a dreadful thing happened. 
They made a Third Buie : to wit, that 
no member should go to sleep on the 
billiard table. 

“ Of course, Sir Arthur, having 
only got in under Buie Two, had to 
resign. He had, as I have said, 
paid his entrance fee, and (as it hap- 
pened) his second year’s subscription 
in advance. Naturally he was 
annoyed .... 

And that, in fact, is why he 
stands on the chimney-piece with his 
javelin drawn back. He is waiting 
for the Secretary. Sir Arthur is 
considered to be a good shot, and the 
Secretary wants all the flowers to 
be white." 

At this point Margery said her 
best word, “ Gorky," which means 


“ A thousand thanks for the verisimi- 
litude of your charming and interest- 
ing story, but is not the love element 
a trifle weak? " (Margery is a true 
woman.) 

"We must leave something to the 
imagination," I pleaded. " The Sec- 
retary no doubt had a delightful 
niece, and Sir Arthur’s hopeless 
passion for her, after he had hit her 
uncle in a vital spot, would be the 
basis of a most powerful situation." 

Margery said " Gorky " again, 
which, as I have explained, means, 
" Are such distressing situations 
within the province of the Highest 
Art? " 

When Margery says " Gorky " 
twice in one night, it is useless to 
argue. I gave in at once. "BiMter,"! 
said, "placed upon the haft of the 
javelin, would make it slip, and put 
him off his shot. He would miss the 
Secretary and marry the niece." So 
w^e put a good deal of butter on Sir 
Arthur, and for the moment the 
Secretary is safe. I don't know if 
we shall be able to keep it there; 
but jam does as well, and Margery 
has promised to stroke him every 
day. 

However, I anticipate. As soon 
as the secretarial life was saved, 
Margery said " Agga," which is, as 
it were, ''Encore! '' or "Bis!’' so 
that I have her permission to tell you 
that story all over again. Indeed, I 
should feel quite justified in doing so. 
Instead I will give you the tragedy 
of George, the other fellow (no 
knight he), as she told it to me after- 
wards. 

" George was quite a different 
man from Sir Arthur. So far from 
being elected to anything under 
Buie Twm, he got blackballed for 
the St. John’s Wood Toilet Club. 
Opinions differed as to why this 
happened; some said that it was his 
personal unpopularity (he had pre- 
viously been up, without success, for 
membership of the local Batepayers 
Association) ; others (among them the 
Proprietor), that his hair grew too 
quickly. Anyhow, it was a great 
shock to George, and they had to 
have a man in to break it to him. 
(It 's always the way when you have 
a man in.) 

" George was stricken to the 
heart. This last blow was too much 
for what had always been a proud 
nature. He decided to emigrate. 
Accordingly he left home, and moved 
to Kilburn. Whether he is still there 
or not I cannot say; but a card with 
that postmark reached his niece only 
this week. It was unsigned, and 
bore on the space reserved for inland 
communications these words : The 


old old wish — A Merry Christmas and 
a Happy Neiv Year.” 

" But what about the javelin? " I 
asked Margery. (This fellow had a 
javelin too, you remember.) 

"Gorky," said Margery for the 
third time, which means 

Well, upon my word, I don't know 
what it means. But it would explain 
it all. 

Meanwhile Sir Arthur (he was in 
my story, you know) is still waiting 
for the Secretary. In case the butter 
gives out, have I mentioned that the 
Secretary wants all the flowers to be 
white? A. A. M. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Madame Tetrazzini's last message 
to the British people has, we under- 
stand, created a profound impres- 
sion on the Cabinet, and her spirited 
advocacy of Old Age Pensions has 
greatly encouraged Mr. Asquith. 
On the subject of Tariff Beform her 
guarded utterances have disappointed 
the Editor of the National Review, 
who has indeed gone so far as to 
describe her as a candidate for the 
fiscal Mandarinate; but, on the 
other hand, the followers of Mr. 
Balfour hail her as a welcome re- 
cruit. It is reassuring to hear that 
there is no foundation for the 
rumour which attributed to her the 
intention of standing for the. Presi- 
dency of the United States. 


Madame Tetrazzini's gigantic and 
pyramidal success has, not unnatu- 
rally, set the tide once more flowing 
strongly in the direction of Italianised 
nomenclature, and in the course .of 
the next year quite a number of 
well-known artists have decided to 
make a fresh start under new and pic- 
turesque aliases. Prominent amongst 
these are Madame Clara Tonnellata 
and Signor Bizzarroguado, Signor 
Enrico Uccello, and Signor Plun- 
CHETTO Verdi, who must not be con- 
fused with his namesake Signor Chen- 
SALE Verdi, the characteristic name 
adopted by klr. Algernon Ashton. 


An interesting correspondence, 
arising out of the recent publication 
of Professor Metchnikoff’s epoch- 
making treatise on "The Prolonga- 
tion of Life," has lately been ap- 
pearing in a Bessarabian contem- 
porary. Discussion having arisen as 
to what calling was most conducive 
to longevity there has been an almost 
universal consensus of expert opinion 
in favour of Italian opera chorus 
singers. It is believed that at this 
moment there are several singers still 
alive who took part in the first per- 
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SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS IN THE COUNTRY. 

Elderly Sportsman, “I SAT, boy, just tell me where the best inn is, will you?” 

Boy. “ Well, there ’s the Wheeler's Arms on the green where the cyclists and the 
MOTOR folks goes, BUT WHERE THE GENTRY MOSTLY GOES IS TO THE FOY AND ’OUNDS UP THE TOWN ” 


formance of Don Giovanni, and it is 
on record that on one occasion, at a 
gala performance at the Paris Grand 
Opera, Napoleon, pointing to the 
chorus, observed to Josephine that 
twenty centuries looked up at them 
from the stage. 


The valuable services rendered by 
the ' * Balfour Political Choir ' ’ at 
Coatbridge, on the occasion of a 
recent Unionist demonstration ad- 
dressed by Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, 
remind one that several other similar 
institutions ai’e in existence. Pro- 
minent amongst them are the ** Bir- 
RELL Anti-Coercion Choral Society,'' 
which makes a specialty of the 
Eanz des Vaches " and '‘0 
Ginnell go and call the Cattle 
home." 


A fresh evidence to the popularity 
of Sir Edward Elgar is forthcoming 
in an unexpected quarter. We 
understand that in temperance cir- 
cles his famous melody is now in- 
variably sung to the words " Band 
of Hope and Glory." 


W'e are glad to be able to supple- 
ment Dr. Hans Eichter’s gratifying 
announcement as to the forthcoming 
performances of the Ring in English 
at Covent Garden, by giving a com- 
plete list of the cast, which, accord- 
ing to authoritative information, will 
be as follows : — 

EHEINGOLD. 

Wotan — Mr. Moberly Bell or Mr. 
H. E. Hooper. 

Loge — Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
Donner — Mr. Euller-Maitland. 
Froh — Will be presented by Mr. 
Froiiman. 

Mim,e — Little Tich. 

Alherich — Mr. Oscar Asche. 
Fafner — Sir Frederick Bridge. 
FasoU — Sir George Martin. 
Fricha — ^Mr. Harry Eandall. 

Freia — Miss Vesta Tilley. 

The Rhinedaughters — The Sisters 
Finney. 

DIE WALKUEEE. 

Siegmund — • Mr. Arthur Bour- 
chier. 

Sieglinde — Miss Evie Greene. 
Fricka — Mr. Harry Eandall. 
Hu7iding^ — Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 
Wotan — Mr. H. E. Hooper or Mr. 
Moberly Bell. 

Brunnhilde — La Milo. 

Die Walkueren : — 

Waltrauie—Mis^ Lottie Venne. 


Gerhilde — Miss Billie Barlow. 
Ortlinde — Miss Margaret Cooper. 
Schioertleitc — Miss Julia Neilson. 
Helmwige — Miss Madge Vincent. 
Riegrune — Miss Ellaline Terriss. 
Grhngerde — Miss Marie Lloyd. 
Rossiueisse — Miss Louie Freear. 
SIEGFEIED. 

Siegfried — Mr. Harry Lauder. 
Brunnhilde — La Milo. 

Wotan — Mr. Arthur Walter. 
Erda — Happy Fanny Fields. 

Mime — Little Tich. 

Fafner — Sir Frederick Bridge. 


Stimme des Waldvogels — Miss 
Ethel Henry Bird. 

GOETTEBDAEMMEEUNG. 

.. Brunnhilde — La Milo. 

Gran e — Persimmon . 

Siegfried — Mr. Harry Lauder. 
Hagen — Mr. George Bobey. 
Gunther — Mr. Gunter (of Berke- 
ley Square). 

G utrun 6 — Miss Constance 
Collier. 

The Three Norns — Mrs. John 
Wood, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The Admiralty has decided to 
carry out a series of tests of modem 
magazines on the old battleship 
Colossus. The favourite at present 
is The Pall Mall Magazine, owing to 
the fact that it is publishing Mr. 
H. G. Wells's ‘‘ The War in the 
Air." 

* * 

* 

The most wonderful metamorphosis 
of recent times is about to take 
place. The War Office in Pall Mall 
is to be converted into a club-house 
for Automobilists — the apostles of 
speed. 

♦ 

“The Berlin Board of Education, 
by making the study of English com- 
pulsory in all its higher schools, has," 
says the Berliner Tagehlatt, "laid one 
of the strongest corner-stones of the 
temple of universal peace." There 
is no doubt that all those persons who 
study our language end by respecting 
a nation of which every member can 

speak it more or less fluently. 

* 

“ I go to gaol more cheerfully than 
I ever went to Westminster," said 
Mr. Ginnell. One asks oneself 
whether his reception by his new 

colleagues will also be more cheerful. 
* * 

“Dr. Henry Coward," says The 
Glasgoiv Herald, “has been appointed 
conductor of the Glasgow Choral 
Union, in succession to Mr. Joseph 
Bradley, who is going to New 
Zealand to conduct the concerts of 
the Sydney Philharmonic Society." 
But why take all this trouble? 
Surely he could conduct the Sydney 
Society just as well from Glasgow as 
from New Zealand. 

* at 
* 

A correspondent wmtes to The 
Times to complain of the number of 
murders there have been recently, 
the perpetrators of which have been 
undiscovered. It is, we think, a nice 
question whether the time has not 
now arrived when murderers should 
be compelled to register themselves. 

* ^ 

Sometimes there is a windfall, and 
one comes across a charivarium ready- 
made. A Daily Chronicle reporter 
was accorded an interview last week 
with Mr. Charles Wood, the brother 
of Mr. Egbert Wood ; and Mr. 
Charles Wood, in discussing the 
oflers received by Mr. Egbert Wood 
from theatrical managers, remarked, 
“ I suppose that this is, in a sense, 
the penalty of greatness." 

* * 
jj; 

Sir Matthew Nathan, the new 


Governor of Natal, has already, it 
would seem, felt the influence of 
environment. According to a con- 
temporary he appeared recently at a 
Government House reception in 
brown boots and a bowler hat — a 
costume which approaches curiously 
near to that of the Zulus. 

A well-known publishing firm re- 
cently addressed Mr. Zangwill in 
the following terms: — “Dear Sir, — 
We venture to send herewith a pro- 
spectus of Professor Chandler's new 
work in the English Literature 
Series, as we think that you may be 
interested to know that reference 
is made to your name in these 
volumes." Mr. Zangwill felt flat- 
tered until he looked at the pro- 
spectus. The title of the work was 
“The Literature of Eoguery." 

* 

Dr. Edward Westermarck, in an 
address on the evils of our present 
marriage system, spoke approvingly 
of a custom prevalent among various 
Bechuana and Kaffir tribes whereby 
a youth is prohibited from marrying 
until he has killed a rhinoceros. As 
a precautionary measure the specimen 
in the Zoological Gardens is now 
being guarded night and day by 
detectives. 

* * 

Let us hope that the following 
paragraph from The Standard con- 
tains a non sequitur: — 

‘‘BY SEASHORE AND COUNTRYSIDE. 

Brigiiion. 

Mr. Coulsoa Kernahan, the well-known 
author, has heen presented with an illuminated 
address for assisting the police in the arrest of 
a burglar. From his bedroom window Mr. 
Kernahan saw a constable struggling with a 
man, and promptly went to his aid. Brighton 
will be remarkably well off th's season for 
pantomimes,” 

* * 

t * 

‘ A butterfly has just been caught 
in Victoria Eoad, Scarborough," re- 
ports The Express. Eurther details 
are not yet to hand, but it is believed 
that the prisoner was captured while 
trying to enter a gentleman's private 
residence through an open window. 

* * 

<( * 

“ At the Hippodrome, last night," 
we read, “ Mr. Bransby Williams 
. presented a tabloid version of 
Dickens's “ Christmas Carol." Why 
not re-name this production “ The 
Christmas Caramel ' ' ? 

* * 

A coloured gentleman writes to 
point out a remarkable misprint in a 
recent number of The Daily Mail, 
where an article was headed “A 
Wonderful Berry Year," instead of 
“A Berry Wonderful Year." 


“ Society," says The Lady's Pic- 
torial, “ is looking for a novel form 
of entertainment. Let hostesses 
issue invitations bearing the request 
that every lady shall bring her * pet 
aversion.' " The only obstacle we 
see in regard to our contemporary’s 
proposal is that so many ladies would 
have a difficulty in getting their 

husbands to come along. 

* ^ 

A Bargoed tradesman and his 
wife are, according to The West6r7i 
Mail, in sorrow. The wife composed 
a Limerick line which the husband 
described as “ rotten," so it was not 
sent in. An identical sentence won 
a prize of £155. Still, the husband's 
opinion could not have been more 
strikingly confirmed. 

* 

A lady writes to a contemporary to 
say that in the course of her shopping 
she often has a farthing returned to 
her in her change, and that she makes 
a practice of leaving it on the counter 
for the assistant. Ourselves, we 
always hand it to the manager, with 
a request that he will see that it is 
equally divided between all the 
assistants. 

^ * 

“ The ' 365 ' Series of Cookery 
Books provides," according to adver- 
tisement, “ dainty and appetising 
dishes ’for each meal for every day in 
the year," but it seems to us that 
purchasers of these volumes will be 
face to face with a tragic situation 
on the 29th of February next. 


THE APPEAL EEASONABLE 
AND SEASONABLE. 

Dear Santa Claus, — I am a little 
girl named Marion Dolby. My 
father is a barrister, and my mother is 
very pretty, and lived at Chislehurst 
before her wedding. I have three 
brothers and two sisters. My 
brothers are named Guy, Jack and 
Patrick. My sisters are named Eva 
and Marguerite. I am twelve, and 
the oldest of the lot. Patrick is the 
youngest — he is five. It is because 
I am the eldest that I am writing to 
you, because the eldest always has to 
do things; but as a matter of fact I 
don’t mind doing it at all, because 
the others write so badly, and Eva 
can’t even spell Teusday right. It 
was decided in our own particular 
attic, which we share witn a hot- 
water cistern, yesterday that I should 
write to you in the hope that during 
the new year 1908, when I shall be 
thirteen, you will try to think of 
some plan to prevent us getting as 
many of the same presents, This 
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Christmas it has been perfectly ' 
absurd. I will tell you the list: — 

Me. 

3 sets Diabolo. (I hate Diabolo 

now.) 

2 mechanical Diabolo players, to 

wind up. 

4 dolls. (I am not fond of dolls 

any more.) 

3 Peter Pan story-books. 

2 Alice in Wonderland, by Eack- 

HAM. 

1 Alice in Wonderland, by Eobin- 

SON. 

1 Golliwog book. (I am too old 

for this.) 

6 other things that don’t matter. 
Guy. 

2 sets of Diabolo. (He hates it.) 

1 clockwork train. 

3 paint-boxes. (He can’t paint.) 

1 top. (Much too clever for him.) 

1 puzzle. (He is too old for 

puzzles.) 

Etc. 

Jack. 

4 sets Diabalo. 

3 Arabian Nights. 

2 Lang fairy books. 

1 theatre. (He is not clever 
enough for this.) 

1 gun. (This is very dangerous.) 

Patrick. 

2 sets Diabolo. (He is too young 

to play.) 

3 clockwork Diabolo players. 

4 sets of swords and helmets., 

2 clockwork trains. 

1 paint-box. (A very good one, 

much better than mine.) 

Etc., etc. 

Eva. 

3 Alice in Wonderland, by Eack- 

HAM. 

2 Alice in W onderland, by Wood- 

ward. 

4 Peter Pan story-books. 

2 work - baskets. (She never 
works.) 

1 Golden Treasury of Poetry. 

(She hates poetry.) 

5 Diabolo sets. 

Etc., etc. 

Marguerite. 

2 Peter Pan story-books. 

1 Alice in Wonderland, by Eack- 

HAM. 

3 Alice in Wonderland, by Wood-' 

WARD. 

5 Diabolo sets. 

2 clockwork Diabolo players. 

Etc., etc. 

Dear Santa Claus, if you read 
these lists carefully you will see that 
they are very silly. Another thing is 
that we have none of us got exactly 
what we really hoped for. The one 


thing I wanted w^as a clay man’s 
head to sow grass on. Guy wanted a 
lot of pieces of iron to put together 
into a crane. Jack wanted a ticket- 
collector’s outfit. PxVtrick wanted a 
clockwork mouse. Eva wanted a 
book called The Playmate. Mar- 
guerite wanted a doll’s perambu- 
lator. If you read the lists carefully 
you will see that none of us have 
got anything like these. 

That is why I write to you, and as 
I don't know your address I send the 
letter to Mr. Punch, who of course 
knows it. 

Your sincere friend, 

Marion Dolby, 


“FENCINa m THE DEUCE VAULT.” 

Phik poster. 

This sounds like the little affair of 
honour between Borneo and Paris in 
the Capulet vault. 


More Fiscal Aritlnnetic. 

“In 1890 tlie excess of foreign manufactures 
imported to this country over British exports 
to those marhe s was £68,000,000, while last 
year the excess was just over £61,700,000 — a 
decrease in our net exports to fore’gn countries 
of £6,900,000.” — 21ie Morning Post. 

Pausing a moment to congratulate 
the writer on the accurate way in 
which he has discovered the differ- . 
ence between the two sets of figures, , 
and admitting as we pass that figures s 
are only illustrations, and that good 
round numbers are of more importance 
than those ‘‘ d — d little dots ” (as a 
Tory Chancellor once called decimal 
points), we still feel it our duty to put 
the following question to The Morn- 
ing Post : — ''If father was four feet, 
taller than Tommy in 1890, and last^ 
year was only one foot taller, is it 
absolutely certain that Tommy has de-, 
creased three feet in those seventeen ■ 
years? ” 


II 
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DESPERATE REMEDIES. 

Jarge (irho has fallen a vletim to his curiosity to Imow if the ice would hear), ’Elp ! ’Elp I Pull me out ! I can t swim, I tell ee 1 

Farmer (rising to the emergency), “ Oh, Jarge, I can’t a-bear to see thee drown * ” ^ 

\Thus stimidated, Jarge contrives to escape a watery grave 


EEGOPHOBIA. , 

[It is reported that there are fifty inmates 
of Wandswoitli Workhouse who are so comfort- 
able there that they refuse to go out to look 
for work.] 

Fifty work-sick paupers we, 

Work-sick with a right good will ; 
Fifty years hence we shall be 
Fifty work-sick paupers still. 

Thrice and four times blest the 
mortals 

Who reside within these portals. 

For the quarters they are cosy 
And the living it is high; 

Here in luxury we batten 
While we watch each other fatten 
On a diet adiposy — 

How we make the victuals fly ! 

In the morning we awaken 
To the hiss of eggs and bacon, 


While a whiff of fragrant kippers 
Scents the early morning blast. 
Oh, distinctly appetising 
Are the odours that are rising 
As in dressing-gown and slippers 
We descend to break our fast. 

There are some who tell you fables 
Of the Trocadero’s tables 
Close to Piccadilly Circus, 

Of the Carlton or the Ritz ; 

With a smile I hear the stories 
Of their culinary glories, 

For the menu at the work ’us 
Knocks the others into fits. 

Why, oh why then should a chappie 
Leave a home where he is happy 
In the undisturbed possession 
Of a life so passing fair? 

In the dolce Jar niente 

Of this house of peace and plenty 


Let him ply the sweet profession 
Of the pauper-millionaire. 

Fifty work- sick paupers we, 

Work-sick with a right good will; 
Fifty years hence we shall be 
Fifty -work-sick paupers still. 


The Motor-Bus Lullaby. 
Rock-a-by, baby, in the house-top. 
When the bus comes the cradle will 
rock. 

When the bus passes the house-top 
will fall, 

Down will come baby, cradle and 
all. 

The Journalistic Touch. 

“^The cold north-east wind blowing on the 
diving boaid from the four corners of the 
earth in no w'ay upset the competitors.”— Daily 
'Mail. 
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First Golf er. “I say, oi.d MAi?, that’s rotten golf.” 


Second Golfer. “Yes; but it s thundering fine croquet. WlAT? 


OUR DECLINING DRAMA-AND HOW TO RESTORE IT. 

(A Paper tchich will mr he read hefore the Stage Society) 

There is no doubt about the decline. We bear com- 
plaints from all quarters of a disastrous Theatrical 
season. Serious, well-constructed, and thoughtfully 
written plays, after delusively enthusiastic first-nights 
and sympathetic encouragement from the Press, expire 
in a fortnight or three weeks, amidst tepid applause 
from houses principally composed of “ paper. ” _ And 
Dramatists and Managers can’t imagine what it is the 
Public do want. It may be presumptuous, but I am 
going to attempt to enlighten them. I ^ may even 
succeed in showing them how such calamities may be 
avoided in the future. It seems to me that Managers 
do not sufficiently realise the change that has taken 
place of recent years in the habits and tastes of the 
community. Some of them do, no doubt, but the 
majority do not. Take the hour at which they begin 
their performances, for instance. ^ Some plays begin 
as early as nine, or even at eight-thirty, and the 
audience are actually requested to be in their seats 
before the curtain rises on the first Act ! 

That means dining at half-past seven, and hurrying 
over dinner at that. Now really, it is all very well for 
actors and actresses to dine at unholy and unfashion- 
able hours— it is a penalty attaching to their profession— 
but they can hardly expect any really smart audience 
to make a similar sacrifice to art — or, if they do, the 
result is apt to be disappointing. 

Now I have a suggestion which would, I venture to 
say, dispose of the whole difficulty in the simplest 


fashion. This is wy solution. Provide every West | 
End theatre that does not possess one already with a 
first-class restaurant, and (this is where the novelty 
comes in) enable theatre parties to dine luxuriously and 
at leisure in the auditorium itself, and during the per- 
formance. I don’t claim absolute novelty for this idea. 
On the Continent the floor and balcony of Variety 
Theatres are often provided, as everybody is aware, with 
little tables, at which the audience sit and enjoy beer and 
sausages. Beer and sausages of course would scarcely 
attract the Stalls and Dress Circle over here. A London 
Manager w^ould have to do his Public better than that, 
but, provided that he engages a chef with a Parisian 
reputation, and that his charges are unconscionable 
enough to be chic, he need not be in the least appre- 
hensive as to the reception of his play. That will be 
sure of a run, whatever its intrinsic merits. Indeed, the 
less it distracted the attention of the diners, the better 
would be its prospects of remaining in the bill. Eor 
the fact is. Dramatists as a class have been getting too 
much ahead of their audiences of late. They have 
grown, if they will pardon my saying so, too artistic and 
intellectual for the General Public. Which is why the 
General Public goes to music-halls instead. Let me 
explain. Would a modern Dramatist open his play 
nowadays with a dialogue between two domestics ex- 
plaining the general situation? He 'would rather die 
than be guilty of such a solecism. The critics would 
be down on him at once. The consequence is that 
the unfortunate audience has to make everything out 
for themselves, and only the Pit and Gallery, who have 
dined early and done digesting, are in a favourable 
position for doing so ; and even they require the support 
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of continuous chocolates. Solilo(]^uies and asides, too: of each week; £3 a week during the run of the piece to 
when a character indulged in them, you knew at once the writer of the best reply to the question why ke or 
what he or she was driving at, you had a key to the she likes the performance; and £5 a week for life, with 
motive. But soliloquies and asides are alike forbidden admission to the Eoyal box on every alternate Monday, 
now, so you have to guess the kind of people the to the author of the Worst last line to a Limerick com- 
characters really are, which is frequently almost im- posed by the fireman of the theatre. 
possible. Oiily try this, and if it does not bring about the 

Admittinff that this mental strain is desirable in an Renascence of the British Drama, I am very much 


possible. Unly try tnis, ana ii it aoes not 

Admitting that this mental strain is desirable in an Renascence of the British Drama, I 
entertainment at all, it would at least be alleviated by afraid that nothing will. v 

the simultaneous enioyment of a really recherche little This is my advice. You may call it too idealistic, un- 


dinner, followed, naturally, by a cigar or cigarette. The practical, wanting in knowledge of human nature-any- 
: more enlightened Managers are already willing to permit thing you like.^ I offer it for what it is worth. I make 
smoking during a performance, if the audience so desire; no charge for it. B. A. 

but this is a half-measure which I fear will not attract ■ 

the class of patrons most worth winning. ^ OUE TUEN. 

Only allow your gourmet to finish his cigar on the 
spot where he has originally dined — which (according to Sisters, arise! Now dawns the magic year 
my proposal) will be the space now occupied by the Designed for our relief by ancient fables ; 
stalls — and he may regain a taste for the Drama. I do Man’s autocratic rule is out of gear, 
not promise that he will applaud, unless the curtain The season of our mastery is here ; 
can be timed to descend between the courses, but he In short, the hour is ripe, the road is clear, 
will certainly come again if the menu and the wines To turn the tables. 

prove up to the mark. i , To arms 1 For twelve long months (my dears, it ’s grand I) 

Aud there is another advantage about this suggestion 

of mine. It will deprive the Dramatist of one of his command. 

p-eatest grievances. At present, as he frequently ^et there be no mistake, but understand 
laments,_he is compelled to unravel a complicated plot 

in the brief space of two hours or two and a half at most ^ 

Under my proposed arrangement he could begin, say, at r 'i 


To turn the tables. 

To arms 1 For twelve long months (my dears, it ’s grand I) 
We need not chafe and scheme and fret to please him, 
’Tis his to come to heel at our command. 


With power to squeeze him. 


8.15, and go on till a quarter past twelve, without in- Up, then, and enter smartly on the fray, 

conveniencing anybody, since the majority of the Don’t bide your time too long or be too clever; 

audience would probably remain to sup in the theatre, The sun that lights nineteen-nought-eight won’t stay 

instead of adjourning to a restaurant, as at present. I Eternally, so,“ sisters, make your hay, 

should not advise him to drop his final curtain later Harvest your humbled husbands while you may; 

than 12 15 (or 11.45 on Saturdays), because, of course, It ’s now or never. 

the lights would have to be lowered a quarter of an =====^================^^ 

hour before closing time, while the bills were being pre- 
sented and paid. But a good many social problems Land of the Free, 

could be thrashed out on the stage in less than four Many people have imagined of late that thefe is" no 

hours without boring any audience — mean, if my crime which cannot be committed in America with im- 
system were adopted. punity; but this is by no means the case. According 

Well, if Managers can’t see their way to adopting to The New York Times, Charles Smith, who “ laughed 
that, I have another as good, perhaps "even better: at a Newark (N.J.) policeman in a derisive manner on 
Everybody must have observed one increasing tendency Thursday night,” has just been fined 20 dollars. In 
of the age we live in— its strong desire to turn even its giving judgment, the Court said that mocking a police- 
pleasures to some pecuniary advantage. The present man meant mockery of the established social system. 
Public is an educated Public; it loves to employ its Such action was immoral. . . . Smith said that he 


intellect in arithmetical calculations, in literary com- didn’t mean to be immoral. 

petitions. But its thirst for mental improvement does 

require stimulating by, at all events, the possibility of a According to The Edinh 


My dear Smith 1 


According to The Edinburgh Evening Dispatch the 


prize in hard cash. It delights in a sensational attack at Grimsby on a Eabbi (or, as another contem- 
romance, but it reads one with far greater avidity if the porary has it, a Rabbit-the details still lack confirma- 
pubhsher will but ofier a reward to the first purchaser tion) had an unexpected sequel- — 

who can divine its secret. And no prudent person ..The rev. geutleman v-as conveyed home, where he is now under 
vould launch a new literary journal be the stafi the medical treatment. Eesult: Motliei well, two goals ; Third Lanaik one 
most brilliant and popular journalists procurable, and goal.” 
the contents precisely what the public is craving for — ^ 

without offering the hope of a permanent income for fife The policy of the Irish Members in urging that 
as some inducement to become a subscriber. We see a <3raelic should be the recognised language of their country 
similar method employed even in developing the popular is a remarkably short-sighted one. In T. P.’s Weekly 
taste for such necessaries as tea and cigarettes. we read: 

Very well, then. Apply these methods to the Drama, “Lord K.’s inventions, notably that of his invaluable mariner’s 

and you will soon see the nation once more becoming compass, were almost innumerable.” 

alive to its importance. Let some enterprising West You could never have put it just like that in Gaelic. 
End Manager advertise a series of rewards on an ascend- — — 

'Tv,^ the'speotre at <ke board, that eternal Dull Care that 

guinea, or, better still, a souvenir to the playgoer who rides behind the horsemen— to remember our Virgil— the ‘Memento 
sends in the best summary of the plot of the current more’ of the Egj^ptian feast .” — DuhUn Eiening Herald, 

piece; another of £50 to the one who guesses most The writer’s memory seems so uncertain that it would 

correctly the amount of the gross receipts at the end perhaps be a pity for him to ” remember more,” 
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MR. PUNCH’S DESIGNS FOR WOODEN TOYS A LA CARAN D'ACHE. 

Ko IV. — Another Medley of Celebrities. 



“THE CxVLL OF THE 
LUNGS. “ 

Jack Manchester (New York). 

(A Study in Criticism after Some 
American Publishers.) 

‘We have little hesitation in 
saying that this is a book to be 
read. Even more than this world- 
famous story-teller’s other latest 
work, trenchant as that is with 
humour and understanding, The 
Call of the' Lungs will be the 
most talked of book of the 
season. John Sprod is a man — 
a strong, tender, hot-veined 
man. , He is shooting Indians in 
Idaho when he meets Lady 
Gwendolen Cholmondeley-Colqu- 
houn, who, wholesome and sweet 
and human woman that she is, 
weary of the inanities of effete 
society, longs for a vital feeling 
of the big forces that are ani- 
mating the boundless West. She 
has disguised herself as an old 
Indian war-chief, and single- 
handed has held at bay through 
the interminable Arctic - like 
winter seven regiments of United 
States troops. When spring 



breaks she has once more the old 
tired feeling of her race. Seated 
among her piles of scalps she has 
just finished her fifth Manhattan 
cocktail one evening when she 
hears a voice calling to her from 
across the boundless prairie 
hundreds of miles away. It is 
strong and tender and vital. It 
is John's voice, and it calls 
“ Gwen.” It is a clash of races, 
and her deep, vivid, passionate 
nature responds. In a moment 
he looms beside her, a real 
living thing, his big, soft, pulsing 
arms about her, in all the thrill of 
rich, tender fiction. The book 
is big; it burns hot with harsh 
but hopeful truth. The title is 
not new, suggesting as it does 
The Call of the Wild, The Call of 
the Blood, etc. ; but we do not 
hesitate to assert that The Call 
of the Lungs will make, if pos- 
sible, an even bigger splurge than 
these, 

“ The Essex and Suffolk had a merry 
hurst of twenty-five miles.” 

East Anglian Times. 

There ’s no stopping them in 
Essex or Sufclk, 
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sweets. Of these the marrons glacis and Alders, a delightful burlesque of 
THE HOLIDAY STAGrE. served as a very happy comment the stage duel, 

I AM sure that Mr. Walkley must upon the humour of the pantomiine, ^ I do not feel that I can do full 
before now in one of his parenthetic for seldom have I had the satisfaction justice to the performance, as I was 
discourses on the Greek drama, have of recognising so many frosted chest- only present for about three hours, 
instructed us about that sense of “ a nuts among the jeux d^espriL In the But I shall pay several further visits 
burstincr subjectivity (Schlegel’s scene of Indigestion that followed (as of the same duration, and thus hope 
phrase I fancy) which an ancient the night succeeds the day) one won- eventually to cover the whole ground. 
Ldience derived from the illusion of dered how the names of the makers of Since I saw Peter Pan two years 
beino* in the secrets of the high gods, patent medicines came to be omitted ago there are not many improve- 
And something of the same feeling from their bottles. Certain descrip- ments to recoid, but then how could 
helps, if less consciously, to expand tions of soup, soap, cakes, and even a there be? Miss Sybil Carlisle is a 
the chests of a first-night audience weekly journal (read by a robber) had great advance upon the previous Mrs. 
at a Drury Lane Pantomime. As we in previous scenes been advertised Darling. Perhaps the most graceful 
watched, through the gloom of a with a most refreshing frankness. figure upon the legitimate stage of 
primeval chaos, the shifting of natural Mr. Walter Passmore, as the to-day, she here communicates a 
scenes the movement (up and down Male Babe, was pleasantly diverting, touch of pathos which, if not perfectly 
or sideways) of forests, — maternal, is the next best 


the reorganisation of land- 
scapes, the adjustment of ^ 

the orbs of night or^ day, , " 

we seemed to be assisting 
at the very sources of 
cosmic evolution. 

“ We caught for a moment the 

powers at play.” g 

This flattering thought 1 

remains among the deepest j 

impressions stamped upon ^ 

my mind after witnessing 
the first performance of 
The Bahes in the Wood. 

Let me say at once that 
the Hellenic note was not 
sustained. I missed the 
political allusiveness of the 
Aristophanic parahasis. The 
topical element that was 
once the pride of our Panto- 
mimes seems to have yield- 
ed to purely spectacular 
claims, thus reflecting the g 

modern phase which gives 
Matter the preference over 
Mind. On the other hand, 

I enjoyed two pleasant dis- 
appointments. (1) I found 
that the legend of The johm 
Bales in the Wood, though 

the theme of Bolin Hood 

got thrown in gratuitously, was 
sustained with an unwonted consecu 





maternal, is the next best 
thing. Miss Pauline Chase 
may perhaps want some- 
thing of the subtlety of 
others who have played the 
title-role, but she has the 
quality of perpetual boy- 
hood; in this she show^s a 
consistency which Mr 
Barrie himself might envy. 
I missed in the new inter 
preter of Hook that air ol 
fallen nobility which Mr 
Gerald du Maurier im- 
parted to this deplorable 
character. Mr. Matthews, 
as Darling pere, seemed a 
little sorry for himself in 
the kennel scene ; and 1 
am not surprised. It is 
the play's weak spot, defi- 
antly preserved. Eor the 
rest, the adorable Wendy 
persists, like Peter himself, 
in refusing to grow older 
by a single hour. 0. S. 


^ 1 WHEN TO SHOOT A 

. BUEGLAE. 

[In view of recent correspondence 

Johnnie. “How provoking! Now my trousers are creased a contemporary regarding the 

THE WRONG WAY ! ” ght mles of etiquette for the recep- 

— - — — — tion of burglars, Mr. Punch offei s 

was but the best lines were given to the the following advice for the guidance of his 
ecu- Baroness, Mr. Neil Kenyon, who de- readers.] 


tion of argument. At almost any livered them in braid Scots, tres sec. 


point it was possible to recognis 


understand 


Shoot the Burglar Instantly 
1. If he betrays any desire to dis- 


easily that the subject was neither eternal fitness of things demanded cuss the fisca[ problem. 

Cinderella nor Bolinson Crusoe. (2) that she should be a man; also why 2. If he is jumping on your chest 

I gathered from my programme that the role of the Babes' Governess with hob-nailed hoots. 

the Management's threat to dispense should be assigned to Mr. Harry 3. If he is leaving the house with 


with the Harlequinade (as plaintively Eragson (for how 


recorded in a cartoon of Mr. Punches work his Erench songs in?); but I 

last issuel was a false rumour. I don't so clearly see why, in the Bolin 

was thus able to rejoice in spirit (for Hood section, that swashbuckler vil- 
my body had retired at a reasonable lain Lord Hugo (not the Cecil) 

hour) with the half-dozen precocious should be played by a lady with a 


was he to all your nether garments under his 


arm. 

4. If he talks like any of the 
burglars in magazine stories. 

Eefrain from Shooting 
1. If he is moving towards your 


children that figured in a packed thin pipe of a voice. But I do not 1. If he is moving towards your 
house. (P.S. I hear that the Harle- expect to understand everything at a rich uncle's bed-room. (In this case 
quinade was cut out after all.) pantomime. Among the things I the prerogative of taking first shot be- 

That was a pretty scene in Lolli- really did grasp with intelligence longs to your uncle. Better that the 
popland where the ballet simulated was a rough-and-tumble fight be- burglar's feelings should be hurt by 
a fascinating variety of toothsome 1 tween The Boilers, Messrs. Drew [ apparent neglect than that your rich 
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uncle should be offended by your 
interference.) 

2. If your bulldog has the burglar 
by the throat. You might disturb 
the noble animal. 

3. If your teething infant has just 
gone to sleep. The burglar might be 
a father himself, and would respect 
your motive. 

4. If you are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. A timely burglary accounts 
so neatly for the disappearance of 
portable property. 

5. If you couldn’t hit a hay-stack 
at ten yards. The burglar probably 
could. 

6. If your wife is a Suffragette. 
Leave him to her — unless you appre- 
hend the wrath of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty tc 
Burglars. (But see next section.) 

Ask the Burglar to Shoot First 

1. If your wife is a Suffragette. 

2. If you are heavily insured 
against accident. Point out to the 
burglar that a bullet through the calf 
would give you a six months’ trip 
down the Mediterranean. 

In Doubtful Cases 

1. Do not shoot till you have 
warned the burglar. 

2. Do not tell him that he is run- 
ning a risk of the gallows. 

3. Remind him that, if he kills 
you, ktr. Hall Caine and Mr. Bart 
Kennedy will almost certainly pub- 
lish psychological studies of his 
demeanour in the dock. He will 
probably burst into tears at the 
thought, and go home a sadder and 
a better burglar. 

On this same theme a correspon- 
dent communicates the following 
useful hints : — 

It is not necessary to ' wait for a 
formal introduction before entering 
into conversation with a burglar, but 
it should be ' remembered that he is 
by nature something of a recluse, and 
may possibly resent any interest, 
however intelligent, which may be 
taken in his work. 

A little thought will readily suggest 
suitable conversational openings. For 
instance, noticing that he has his 
jemmy with him, you may inquire, 

And how is little James? ” 

> In case of a dispute it is not usual 
to offer the burglar the choice of 
pistols or swords. If he has his own 
weapon with him he will probably 
prefer to use' that. 

As to the exact moment for pulling 
tbc trigger, a polished burglar will 
always utter the word Fire ” in an 
audible voice- when he is ready. 

Some authorities hold that a 
burglar may be shot at sight. This 
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Fourteen-stone Scot. “ Come awa noo ! Hurry up, ye wee rat, or we ’ll be late for 

THE ThANKSGIVIN’ SERVICE ! ” 


is risky, as he may possibly be a 
guest from a neighbouring house 
party. 

To obviate errors in this direction 
it is becoming the fashion for all pro- 
perly qualified burglars to wear when 
on active service all their tickets-of- 
leave and other orders and diplomas. 

In big burglar shoots dogs are fre- 
quently used, but it is considered 
ostentatious to employ loaders. 

AUTRES PAYS AUTRES NOELS. 

Scene. — Cafe Anglais, Paris. 

Time. — Christmas Day, 8 p.m. 
Dramatis Fersonca . — ^Various English 
People. 

He. Well, what have you been 
doing ? 

She. We have been to the Renais- 
sance. 

He. Ah, yes, the Enigme Intime. 
What did you think of it ? 

She. Very disgusting. 

He. Oh, yes, of course, disgusting; 
but what did you think of it? 

She. There ’s no doubt about its 
being strong. The most powerful 
thing I ever saw, I think. 

Another She. I never saw anything 
quite so cynicaL Of course oxxo 


doesn’t want even a woman to do 
such things, but when it ’s a man 

He. Oh, yes, of course. 

She. That ’s what I thought. For 
a man to be like that. Perfectly dis- 
gusting. 

He. Are you going again? 

She. Oh, I don’t know. Very 
likely. Veber is so fine. 

Another She. What did you do last 
night? Le reveillonl 

He. Yes, and I reveilled till all 
hours. It was a quarter to seven 
when I got into bed. I felt as tired 
as — as an English postman. 

She. Ah, an English postman. I 
had almost forgotten them. What a 
time they must have been having 
this morning 1 

He. Well, w^e are well out of it all. 

Omnes. Yes, indeed. 

Another She. Where are you going 
‘ 0 -night? 

He. Oh, to the Moulin Rouge. 
One must be gay at Christmas. 

All. Yes, gay at Christmas ! 

Glimpses of Great Lives. 

More light on 1 Becket from the 
schoolroom : — 

“Thomas Bockst used to wasli the feet of 
leopards and mistieants, an-d stunted himself of 
food,” 



r\ccmc tionate. Lear, when he had a moment to spare, took up 

OUR BOUKINCa-Orrlu . babbled. With judicious selection the 

(By Mr, Punches Staff of Learned CleriiS,) book, not at its best ranking high amongst published 

Mr. Tuckwell’s Reminiscences of Oxford (Smith, correspondence of eminent men, would have been read- 
Elder) carry him back to the Thirties, a distance which able. There is, for example, a delightful account of the 
leaves few living contemporaries. The fact almost company Lear happened upon at a riverside inn on the 
requires sworn testimony for its acceptance. On the. Thames. Eor the most part the correspondence runs on 
verge of fourscore, when the life of ordinary man is but the following lines, quoted from a letter written from 
■ labour and sorrow, Mr. Tuckwell preserves and dis- what the writer — such a wag! — spells “ Hupper See- 
plays almost boyish high spirits. It is the salt of more Street, Portman □ “0 mil how giddy I is. 
humour, best of antiseptics, as Sir William Harcourt Perhaps it is along of the cliff of Ain Giddi; perhaps of 
once said, that has preserved the springs of youth. He the glass of sherry and water close by — only I ain't drank 
has keen scent for a humorous story, which happily it yet." When Lear is not thus determinately funny he 
suffers nothing in his hands. His good things is very good. Writing about an idiotic sermon he hap- 

illuminate every page, and are told with that brevity pened to hear in a country church he asks a question 

which is essential to success. As adventures are to which has often occurred to less gifted persons: “ Why 
the adventurous, so quaint incidents and odd personages are men allowed to talk such nonsense unsnubbed in a 
come in the way of a man of humour. Gifted with a wooden desk, who would be scouted in an ordinary 

marvellous memory, Mr. Tuckwell recalls the hons room? " Lear is happily unconscious of his share in 

mots of Dons, the escapades of undergraduates, in an creating the current craze for the balderdash known as 
Oxford to-day as extinct as the Heptarchy. Incidentally, Limericks. It would be a meet punishment for him to 
unpretentiously, he adds , know that whilst he re- 


I to literature some valu- 
i able portrait-sketches. 

I PusEY, with whom he 
often walked and 
talked; Newman, for 
whom he had less per- 
sonal affection ; Thom- 
son, later Archbishop 
of York ; gruff-man- 
nered Temple, whose 
highest ambition was 
a college living or the 
head-mastership of a 
public school ; Mark 
Pattison, with his life 
of “ abrupt precipita- 1 
tions and untoward 
straits," and Jowett, 
the “ little white-faced 
lad with shrill voice and 
cherub face," who won 
a Balliol Scholarship — 


A riverside villa during the recent floods. 

Householder. '‘Well, what is it, Maky?” 

Mary. “Please, Sir, there’s a man just come in a punt. Says he’s 


know that whilst he re- 
ceived only £125 for his 
first Book of Nonsense 
£300 or more is paid 
to the prize-winner in 
the weekly contests of 
e n t e r p r i s ing news- 
papers. 

With E. Grant 
Kichards as accessory 
before and after the 
fact, Mr. James 
Douglas has com- 
mitted, or at least has 
published, The Unpar- 
donable Sin, Prom the 
safe harbourage where 
the critics ride peace- 
fully at anchor he has 
sailed out into the 
troubled seas of fiction, 
fearless of its rocks and 
shoals. It is a brave 


all live again in these called eor the water-hate.” shoals. It is a brave 

pages, sketched by a — ^ ‘ act, even for a Douglas, 

master hand, which, though sympathetic, is uncom- but I question its wisdom. At first all is plain sail- 
promising. Of PusEY and Newman there are reproduced ing. The opening scenes of his novel — the boyhood 
rare pen-and-ink drawings, a portrait of Pusey in the of his Irish-Methodist hero and the religious riots which 
Thirties and Newman in 1841. Of Hayman, for a brief dispute with ship-building the honour of being the chief 
time head-master of Bugby, Mr. Tuckwell writes : industry of Belfast — are admirably conceived. But 
" He w^as a pleasant fellow and a good scholar, though after that he is blowm out of his course by the treach- 
what the waiter in The Neivcomes would call a ‘ harbi- erous wind of Imagination. To the black-coated 
trary gent.' " It is with diffidence I venture to suggest preacher enter a Scarlet Woman, the most beautiful and 
that for once Mr. Tuckwt.ll stumbles in his reminis- wealthiest lady in the world, who has met more 
cences. Wasn’t it Porster whose character a cabman, monarchs than even Mr. Le Queux. On the Thames 
hustled in the matter of his fare, summed up in Embankment, somewhere about where the Savoy and 
the familiar phrase, to the great delight of Charles the Cecil and the Savage now stand, she out-Vaticans 
Dickens? Vatican with a building which includes a cathedral 

bigger than St. Peter’s, besides an opera-house, a 
The Letters of Edward Lear (Pisher Unwin) would theatre, art galleries, concert-rooms, terraced gardens, ; 
have been twice as good if the book had been half as and goodness knows what else, and instals her little 
long. Lady Strachey, with loyal, well-deserved, but Methodist lover, who has meanwhile married another, 
in effect disastrous adulation of the author of The Book as its Pope. And the rest is love and jealousy and 
of Nonsense, finding a pile of letters addressed by him to extravagant absurdity. I am afraid Mr. Douglas must 
his friends Chichester Portescue, and Lady Walde- try again — unless, like a good cobbler, he elects to stick 
GRAVE, has tumbled them all out into a stout volume, to his last. 

The relations between Lear and the member of the — — - — — 

House of Commons whom some of us remember as Title for a Judge in a Motor-car Pace. — Petrolius 
Chief Secretary for Ireland 'were intimate and affec- Arbiter, 
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NEW YEAE SECOND 
THOUGHTS. 

Second thoughts are best. 

I had grave doubts about most of 
those good resolutions last week, and 
r.ow I know I was hasty and 
petuoiis. 

Nothing done 
in a hurry is ever 
any good. 

I will not be 
in a hurry again 
this year. 

As to ‘‘ scrupu- 
lous honesty in 
w’-ord and deed,” 

I wonder. That 
was rather a 
rash under- 
takihg. After all, 
as John Morley 
and several other 
persons have 
said, compromise 
is a necessity of 
life — p articularly 
civilised life. And 
as Charles 
Lamb, and per- 
haps others, 
have said, the 
truth is not for 
all : many men 
do not know 
what to do with 
it when you hand 
it to them, so I 
will let that 
clause go. I 
make no pro- 
mises, but I will 
try to maintain 
a decent level of 
verity. 

Early rising 
again. One can 
overdo that kind 
of thing very 
easily. Who am 
I to get up so 
long before other 
people? Before 
the world is 
warmed ? Why 
be so arrogant ? 

-T-he early riser is 
always y- a con- 
scious saint:" he 


to be so virtuous over? A harmless 
soothing habit. I consider that 
tobacco has averted thousands of 
domestic difficulties that might other- 
wdse have proved very trying. And it 
is not as if I have ever smoked too 
much, except very occasionally . Let 
us forget what I said about smoking. 



humiliated like that at home? 
Eidiculous. But the wffiole business 
of the first day of the year and its 
good resolutions is ridiculous. 

Why the first day of the year? 

Yes, indeed, wffiy? 

It is a purely arbitrary selection of 
day. It is quite on the cards that 
Midsummer Day 
is the real first of 
the year, count- 
ing backwards. 
Who decided that 
January 1 should 
be that day I 
have no notion. 

And W‘ h y 
January ? 

Why not any 
other month? 

As a matter of 
fact every man’s 
new year begins’ 
differently — on 
his birthday — 
and that is the 
real time to make 
good resolutions. 

My birthday is 
December 20. I 
have been pre- 
mature. I should 
have w^aited till 
then. 

I will wait till 
then. 


UNEASY LIES THE HEAD THAT WEARS A 


CROWN/^ 

Shakspeaee. 


grins through his halo as though it 
were a horse-collar. Of all the minor 
ofiences of human nature self-satis- 
fied rectitude is the most irritating. 
I will get up early when I want to, 
and mdertake to do no more. It is 
^or^.* My belief is it is too much. 

TCh^ there is smoking. Why on 
earth 'Lmade that solemn vow to re- 
duce my smoking I cannot now con- 
ceive. What is there about smoking 


And drinking too. Why was I 
suddenly so excited about a little 
harmless claret? Moderation hurts 
no one, and I have never been any- 
thing but moderate, and yet there I 
am, an ordinary sane man, so carried 
away by an excess of pious promises 
on the first day of the year that I 
suggest drinking wine in future only 
at dinner. 

Why should my poor body be 


A number of 
well - known 
people have con- 
tributed to a 
c o n t e m porary 
their “ Hopes 
for 1908.” If 

Mr. Alfred 
Noyes had been 
among that 
number we have 
no doubt that 

his hope would 
have been ” To 
meet the Editor 
of the Irish 

Times.’' For this 
is how that 

paper quotes one 
of his most 
touching poems : 

‘ And far away i:t lonely homes the 
lamp of hope is burning, 
iUl night the white-faced women 
wait with aching eyes of j)rayer, 
All night the little children dream 
of father's glad returning ; 

All night he lies beneath the stairs 
and — dreams no more out there.’ 

Only a real artist can get such an 
effect of quietly hopeless tragedy.” 


\0L. osxxiv. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT COLD. 

Time was, Septimius, back some decades three. 
While yet I had the makings of a hero,. 

When I would crow for very mirth to see 
The glass descend below the line of zero; 

When, to the blast impervious, I would go 
Steel-shod across the ringing plains of ice. 
Fretting their polish (purposely or no) 

With many a quaint device. 

'Tis otherwise to-day; this bitter snap 
Threatens to petrify my skating muscles. 

To parch my humours, corrugate my sap, 

And cause a poverty of red corpuscles; 

Torpid with cold, my veins no longer hum 
Ecstatically with the coursing blood. 

And, if I fell, I know that I should come ’ * 

A most infernal thud. 

Bucolic sportsmen, such as have a hide 
Of the consistency of rhino leather. 

Or he that wears a nose already dyed 

May wallow in this seasonable weather; 
Young people may allege it makes them fit, 

And cheery elders say, “ It might be worse; ” 
I ’m neither young, nor cheery, so I sit 
Inside my grate and curse.' 

Mind you, I ’m not a grumbler; I respect 
^(Broadly) the rules of Nature and of Beason; 
Fhope I should, on principle, reject 
A dish of strawberries gathered out of season; 
And, if I overheard the cuckoo’s sign 
Uttered, in error, on a winter’s day, 

I should pretend I hadn’t, and decline 
To give the bird away. 

I am not exigent, nor claim to bask 

Just now in punts at Maidenhead or Marlow; 
But is there not some happy mean? I ask; 

Must I be forced to fly to Monte Carlo ? 

Must I, against my will, be driven to roam 
In that lone alien clime, who might have done 
My honest toil contentedly at home 

At 40° in the sun? 0. S. 


LETTEES OF MAEK. 


The Post Office High Court sat yesterday to try 
criminal cases. The judges took their seats on the mail- 
bags at 8.0 a.m. Great interest was shown in the trial 
of Alf. Gumlicher, 19, post-office clerk, of Little Pipley- 
on-the~Pond (three words) under Floodwater. Gum- 
licher was accused of having postmarked a letter in 
such a manner that not only the name but the date was 
legible. The prisoner, having complained of cold, was 
accommodated with a newspaper wrapper, but was cau- 
tioried to leave the ends open. He pleaded ‘'not ex- 
ceeding, and conducted his own defence. 

The first witness for the prosecution was tho post- 
mistress of LPP (under FWE). She had often had to 
caution the accused about the dangerous clearness of his 
f always felt sure in her heart of hearts 

that he would come to a -bad end. (The witness was 
here reminded that her communication must be confined 
to formal matter only ; anything in the nature of a letter 

witness, continuing 
said that when she first caught sight of the incriminating 


envelope, with its ghastly post-mark shouting the ac- 
cusing message, she nearly swallowed a parcels label. 
She never saw such a horrid sight in her life. Every 
letter and figure could be read with the naked eye. 
When she confronted the prisoner with it he blushed 
like a pillar-box. 

defence said that at the time of 
the alleged crime he was of unsound mind, having been 
engaged in deciphering an inland telegram written by a 
lady with the office pen and blotted on the office pad. 

After a space (provided for that purpose) the Lord 
High Judge of Eegistration-Fees, wearing the Blue Cross 
of St. Martin’s, charged with two D’s copper, arose and 
informed the Court that the jury, having carefully 
balanced the evidence and found it overweight, had 
made out a bill against the prisoner. That miserable 
malefactor was thereupon, whereas, and hereinafter 
sentenced to become one of the public, and to read three 
country postmarks a day. 

The prisoner was carried out insensible. 


THE PRINTER’S ANGEL; 

Or, The Pehfect Type ^ 

Sweet Ermyis^trude Jones has tw'-o beautiful eyes, 

Tlicir colour is azure, the same as the skies. 

Her eyes : ^ 

Pure Grecian her nose is, and moulded with grace ; 

And never was nose more in keeping with face. 

Her nose : 

Her lips are so soft, and as rich as red tulips ; 

And the breath they emit has the scent of mint-juleps. 
Her lips : • — . — 

Her teeth are as pearls and I take them to be 
J List as good as the best that come out of the sea. 

Her teeth i ww 

Like the bright burnished gold of Aurora her liair is * 
And twiddles in curls like a fay’s or a fairy’s. 

Her hair : S S S S 

Then her wme shelly ears— ah ! how graceful each 
turning — 

But hush ! or I set these appendages burning. 

Her cars : G 0 

Oil could. I the w'ealth of the Indies command, 

I d forfeit it all for sweet Ermyni rude’s hand ! 

Her hand : 

And, were I sole monarch from Croydon to Cr6te, - - 
I ’d lay down my sceptre at Ermyntrude’s feet."*"^ ' 


Her feet : 


JL 




Ho« TO Read TBE Menu -Thi. little book wi'l prove of ml^cli use 
to the maj >nty of people who are in the habit of dimng m ttvlh It 
has been compiled for the purpose of assisting the diner to easi'v 
acquire the method of translating the Fie.ioh mfnu in a few hours •’ 

The Broa'MArroiL, 
translate the menu in a few^iours 
What we can never do is to decide om the spur of the 
moment, and under the eye of the waiter, between^ 
creme a orge and ctire-denis, h; ^ . 





POKER AND TONGS; 

OE, HOW WE’VE GOT TO PLAY THE GAME. 

Kaiser. “I GO THREE DEEADNOUGHTS." 

John Buix. “WELL, JUST TO SHOW THERE’S NO n.L-FEELING, I RAISE YOU THREE.’ 
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DEFERRED EXECUTION. 

Poor old picture ! There, staring 
us in the face, is just the very piece 
of bare wall that would have fitted 
it ; and yet it will never, never know 
what it really is to be hung, much 
less to be hanged. 

It is, by the way, partly the pic- 
ture’s own fault. There is clearly 
no sense in wanting to be hanged, 
much less in wanting to be hung. 
Hanging is the very last thing that 
one reserves for one’s worst enemy. J 
daresay that even I have on occasion 
desired someone to be hanged, but, 
speaking to memory, I have never 
actually hanged anybody. The most 
harsh thing to say to a person who 
has incurred j^oiir wrath is, “ You be 
hanged,” unless you are that sort of 
brute who would say, ” You be. . . ' 
Bat, no — that is unthinkable. I am 
sorry I ever suggested it. If I 
thought you would talk like that, I 
could never write another article for 
3 ^ou to read. Promise me you never 
will. If you did and I heard you, 

I should go straight and tell the 
Editor. (I once began a poem: — I 
The nicest-mamieied men I know, 

Although it is myself that ’s said it, 

Are those terrnmpty-umpty-o 
Whose lot ia life it is to edit. 

I should not trouble to complete the 
third line, if I were you. If you 
did, you could not hope to win a 
prize, and we should only stick to 
your sixpence.) And so we come 
round again to the subject of the 
picture. 

I came into possession of the Elat 
on January 3rd, 1907, arriving at 
8 p.m. with a kettle and a dozen 
pictures. By 9.45 p.m. I had hung 
— hanged — hung eleven of the pic- 
tures, and written home : — Arrived 
safely. Kettle tired, but otherwise 
complete. Practically finished hang- 
ing pictures. Love. Jack.” Then 
I determined to smoke a well-earned 
pipe before completing the job. But 
you know how one pipe leads to 
another, and another leads to bed. 

On January 4th, at 8.25 p.m., 
was on the point of hanging the 
twelfth picture when something told 
me not to. Think how welcome, 
when things began to pall, the sight 
of a fresh picture would be I ' ‘ All 
right, ^oniething old man,” I con> 

‘ ceded, ” though I am determined to 
.haiag it to-morrow, I will let us off 
to-night; 

' On January 7th, at 8.43 p.m., 
.brpached ' the question again, but 
camej to ’ the conclusion that it was 
foolish to expect one to write to one’s 
best. gi‘rLa?|i hang one’s pictures on 
the same evening. 






Vr-Wv?! . .. i ' "■ "VS", 


'V" 



PLEASURES OF THE SYNDICATE SHOOT. 

Manager {to latest member). '‘You’re number six, I tuinx? Will you go and stand bt 

THE OAK-TREE AT THE CORNER?” 

Latest Member (iiith dignity). “I’m blowed if I willI I PAID same as you, aven t I, 
AND I ’ll bloomin’ WELL STAND WHERE I LIKE ! ” 


On January 10th, at 8.50 p.m., I 
could not help thinking that, dash 
it all, I had the place on a three- 
years’ lease, and surely a man could 
hang one picture in two years and 
three hundred and fifty-five days ! ! 
And how about the extra d^ay in 
1908? 

On January 16th, at 8.55 p.m., I 
got ready to hang the picture, but 
wanted the rest of the picture-cord 
to tie up a parcel. 

On January 24th, at 9.1 p.m., I 
made up my mind to hang the pic- 
ture. 

On February 5th, at 9.15 p.m., I 
thought it w^ould be a good thing to 
do a little picture-hanging. 

On February 28, at 9.37 p.m., I 


thought ” How about that old pic- 
ture ? ’ ’ 

On March 3 1st, at 9.57 p.m., ^ 
said to myself, “Look here. We 
really must — but, by Jove, it s 
nearly ten o’clock 1 ” 

On May 17th, at 10 p.m., I said 
I “ Old fellow, we are going to bed 
now; but let us hang that picture 
to-morrow, shall we ? ” 

I On June 4th, the glorious Fourth, 
at 11.33 (ahl but that was A.m.) 

I bought some more picture-cord. 
Mind you, I do not generally put on 
side, but there are times . . . 

Somewhere among the less fami- 
liar a.m.’s of August 1st I went ofi 
for my holiday. Restless energy is 
perhaps the most glaring of my many 
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merits, and I will not deny that I 
put myself to some trouble and ex- 
pense to notice how pictures ought 
to be ha — , hu — , hanged. (There 
is this to be said lor that other 
unmentionable word, that if one did 
want to use it, one would not have 
to worry about grammar. One would 
simply say ‘'Be . . . and there 
one would be. There would be no 
need even to consider the possibility 
of " Be dumn.’' But then, of course, 
one never ivould use it.) 

On September 1st (m.) I returned, 
but wasn’t going to let myself spoil 
a good holiday by hanging pictures 
on the last evening of it. 

On November 5th (there is some- 
thing inspiring about that day) I saw 
that the picture must now be sus- 
pended, but 1 could not find the 
cord. 

It is now nearly midnight on 
December 31st. To-morrow will be 
the first day of the new year, and 
the next day will be the second day 
of the new year. So we shall go on 
for 366 days till wo get to next 
31st of December, which will be the 
last day of the new year. The day 
after that will be ... But why 
drag in days w^hen w^e arc talking 
about pictures? I have taken the 
picture in question from its resting- 
place, and am condoling with the 
dear old man on his bad luck. 
Stroking his tired old back, I find 
the cord neatly tied on him all ready 
for use. Whoever tied it there? . . . 
No, No. It is very kind of you to 
suggest that, but I protest that I 
was never equal to it. It cannot 
have been I. If only wo had found 
this out on November 5th, who 
knows what might have then hap- 
pened? Who knows but that . . ? 

There ! I have dropped the whole 
sordid affair. 

Hang the thing ! 

Yes; that, of course, is what we 
have been trying to do all along. But 
how can one hang a picture which 
bears all the unmistakable signs of 
being smashed to smithereens? 

Very w^ell. Then there is no way 
out of it but — " .... the thing! 


“Toleain how to trill “r,” open the lips, 
beep them quite still, lift the tongue to the 
lool of the mouth, and say ur-r-r-roic. Aim 
for a continuous roll cf the consonant ; it will 
soon come. This exercise should be practised 
before a mirror. Above all, watch that the lips 
dou’t close to 00 ; that is the weak spot, not tho 
tongue ” — Musical Herald, 

This new game should bring mirth 
and happiness into many a cheerless 
home. 


TO MY GREAT-GRANDSON, 
HAROLD. 

I HAVE written it out like this. No 
doubt the legal terms are all wrong, 
but I understand that, so long as the 
butler writes his signature across the 
penny stamp in witness thereof, it 
doesn’t really matter how you put it. 

' ' This is the first Will and Testa- 
ment of Me. I being of sound mind 
and body do hereby dispose of my 
worldly goods as follows, to wit. I 
will and bequeath my bank balance 
of £5 2s. 7d. to. . . and my pianola 
to. . . and my bicycle lamp to. . . 
and the alleged rabbit ' Vercinge- 
torex ’ together with the hutch 
thereof to. . . and the. . . and. . . 

" And I do hereby loill and be- 
queath to my great-grandson Harold 
the short story of 4,000 loords, en- 
titled ‘ The Missing Octave,' to ho 
used by him as seems best to him, 

“ January 1, 1908.” 

I. 

I wrote The Missing Octavo in tho 
first week of January, 1904. That I 
year, you remember, was a leap year, ^ 
the first since 1896. You shall hear, 
what good use I made of that eight 
years’ interval. 

Jack was my hero. Ilatidsomc ho 
was, of course (for was not Eleanor 
in love with him?), twenty-four years 
of age, and moderately well-to-do. 
Eleanor was twenty-two, and as 
pretty as you like. An excellent 
match. 

So, anyhow, thought Jack. At the 
very beginning of the story there he 
was on his knees, asking Eleanor to 
marry him. Eleanor (the dear) 
would have said " Yes,” I am sure, 
but at that moment the door opened 
(now we are coming to the plot) 
and Newton came in. 

Newton was the Other Man, and 
had all the characteristics of Other 
Men. In a few impassioned phrases 
he proposed, and was rebuffed. 
(Jack meanwhile had retired. Ho 
was always a sportsman.) "Hal ” 
said Newton, " you love another.” 

" Yes,” said Eleanor simply. 

Now mark the craftiness of 
Newton. He didn’t say at once that, 
if it was Jack, then she might like to 
know that he had been in prison 
twice for forgery, and was even now 
engaged to three other people. No, 
he took a difierent line altogether. 

"Charming boy, Jack,” he said. 
" You would never think to look at 
him that he was only sixteen last 
birthday.” 

Eleanor was flabbergasted (if one 
may use such a word of such a 
charming girl). In the first place 


you can’t marry boys of sixteen with- 
out the consent of their parents; and, 
in the second place, it is rather a 
shock when you have always con- 
sidered a person to be about twenty- 
four (twenty-four seemed a great age 
in those days) to find that he is really 
still at school, and has been promised 
a pony in the holidays if he is top of 
his form in Latin. 

To tell the truth, one of the reasons 
why Eleanor had loved Jack was be- 
cause he was so bo^dsh, and yet with 
it all had a certain manly dignity. 
(It was in a magnificent soliloquy 
that she dwelt upon this.) Now 
when you are only sixteen boyishness 
is nothing out of the way; on the 
other hand, manly dignity looks 
rather like priggishness. So Eleanor 
had to readjust all her ideas; and she 
was still readjusting them, with un- 
happy results for Jack, when that 
gentleman returned. (Newton had 
gone by this time. He wasn’t a 
sportsman ; but he was playing 
Bridge, and had only come in be- 
cause he was Dummy.) 

Eleanor was a reasonable girl, and 
she had decided to ask Jack if 
Newton’s disgusting observation had 
any truth in it. 

" Were you sixteen last birth- 
day? ” she fired at him, as he came 
in. 

Now you have already guessed that 
Jack was born on Pebruary 29, 1880. 
Of course he was really twenty-four; 
but a hero cannot prevaricate, and on 
his last proper birthday in 1896 he 
had been sixteen. 

" Yes,” he said, looking her 
straight in the eyes. 

"Then,” she said, "I cannot 
marry yon.” 

^ ^ ^ 

Of course it all came right in the 
end. Somebody let the secret out, 
and she found she loved him more 
than ever. There was just one other 
hitch, though. Jack had sworn that, 
having been refused once, he would 
never ask her again. (I like his 
spirit.) Things seemed at a dead- 
lock, and it looked as though the 
marriage w^ouldn’t come off after all. 
Then she remembered suddenly. It 
was Leap Year, 

She went on her knees. 

" Jack,” she said, "will 3-ou marry 
me ? ’ ’ 

"Thank you,” said Jack. "I 
don’t mind if I do.” 

II. ' . 

That was the story. On January 
10, 1904, I sent it to an ‘editor, en- 
closing a very large stamped ad-* 
dressed envelope for the cheque. He 
returned the story in a week; and, 
being (like Jack) of a spirited nature, 
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TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, WHAT YOU WILL. 

‘‘Say ‘when/ old man.’' 


I would not offer it to him again, but 
tried it on somebody else, once more 
backing it both ways. . . . 

By February 29 I had tried most 
of the magazines in London. It 
seemed then too late, for people were 
beginning to forget that it was Leap 
Year. But I did not despair. So 
long as 1904 lasted (I swore) I would 
do my best for that story. And so it 
was not until the 29th of Lecember 
that The Missing Octave came back 
from The Fortnightly Reviciu for the 
last time, 

I put it away in a drawer. In 
eight years’ time, I said, wFen the 
next Leap Year comes, I will try 
again. By that time, perhaps, the 
public will have been educated up to 
my story. 

^ ^ 5^- ^ ^ 

Now’ then, you see the horrible 
tragedy of it. Only four years have 
passed, and yet here we are i^ain in 
another Leap Year. My story is now 
useless. If Jack is really twenty- 
four he would have been as old as 
twenty on his last birthday, and I am 
sure Eleanor w’ould not refuse him 
for that. On the other hand, if he 
were sixteen in 1904, he would only 
be twenty now, and Eleanor wmuld 
never have let herself fall in love with 
him. No, I must have my eight 
years’ interval. Why, the title alone 
demands that. | 

I don’t know much about Leap 
Year, but I know it has something to 
do with the earth going round the sun, 
and I think Mercator’s Projection 
comes into it. Also Pope Gregory. I 
believe he is the man I want to meet. 
We were going along quite calmly 
with Leap Year every four years, and 
tlien in comes Gregory with a won- 
derful idea for leaving out Leap Year 
once every hundred years. Of course 
I know that but for this my story 
could never have been written; but 
it is annoying when you have written 
it, and are confidently looking for- 
w^ard to the applause of the critics to 
find that 

But Gregory has always been a 
spoil-sport. I remember his powders 
in the nursery. 

in. 

W’ell, I have done the only thing 
possible. I have made my will, and 
left my work to my great-grandson 
Harold. By 2004 he should be just 
beginning his literary career. How 
he will startle the critics with his 
masterly short story, entitled The 
Missing Octave! What wnuld I not 
give to be there to read the re- 
views! , ' 

. At on-e bound he takes his place in 
the ranks of the acknowledged masters 
of this difficult art.” — Times, “A 


brilliant work, brilliantly executed.” 
— Telegraph, And so on. 

Of course a few slight alterations 
in matters of detail may have to be 
made in my story. Bridge, for in- 
stance, may not be played so exten- 
sively then as now; possibly Jack 
wnuld appear a little outre in saying 
”I don’t mind if I do,” But the 
main scheme is for all time; and if 
Harold has inherited anything of his 
great-grandfather’s genius the de- 
tails may be left to him with confi- 
dence. 

This will be in 2004. At least I 
suppose so. But I have a horrible 
suspicion that some other Pope has 
already dodged in with the suggestion 
that once every thousand years Leai-) 
Year should go in again. I don’t 
know, but it w'ould be just like him. 

Of course in that case Harold will 
be unable to get my story printed; 
but you will note that in my will I 
have left it to him ‘ ‘ to use as seems 
best to him.” No doubt he would 
leave it to his great-grandson, so that 
in 2104 the great work wnuld appear. 


But that does not concern me. I 
have left The Missing Octave to my, 
great-grandson Harold, and when 
the time comes he will know what to 
do with it. He will know’ better than 
I what are Leap Years, and what 
aren’t. 

His name will be Harold, because 
by that time only Harolds will be 
allowed to v/iite for the Press. 

A. A. M. 


Spare the Boot, and Spoil the Child. 

‘‘ The chief feature of the game 
w^as the clever kicking of the visitors’ 
backs, who nursed their forwards 
with great judgment .” — The Man- 
chester Guardian, 


“The large spectacles that he wore half-way 
down his booked nose did not di^^gnise the fact 
that the latter were red with weeping.” 

Daily Mail ” Feuilleton. 

Nose ” is one of those deceptive 
wnrds w^hich sound plural but are 
really singular. Hence the gramma- 
tical error. 
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A MARKED revulsion of feeling 
among the lower classes in favour of 
the House of Lords is reported as a 
consequence of the Ducal Burglary 
at Lord Cholmondeley’s house, its 
neat execution being much admired 
in certain quarters. 

We hear that, in accordance with 
custom, the Duke of Westminster’s 
guests, although only amateur house- 
breakers, have been invited to go on 
the stage. A most flattering ofler 

has been made to them to take part 

in The Forty Thieves. 

* ^ 

* 

And from x\merica comes a report 
that a prisoner -who was being tried 
on a charge of murder begged a jury, 
the other day, to bring in a verdict of 
Not Guilty, on the ground that the 
death sentence would mean for him 
the loss of a prospective Music Hall 

engagement of great value. 

* * 

The Scottish Miners’ Dederation 
has rejected a proposal that em- 
ployers shall be forced by law to col- 
lect the subscriptions for the men’s 
unions. It was felt, we understand, 
that it would be absurd to make two 
bites at a cherry, for the day will, of 
course, arrive soon when the masters 
will themselves have to pay the sub- 
scriptions, 

*** 

The War Office, The Military Mail 
informs us, is to be known in future 
as the Army Office. It is denied that 
the reason is that the authorities 
realise their inability to manage a 
war. More likely the change is in- 
tended as a sop to ihe Peace party. 

* ^ 

* 

The prosecution of a Hoxton tailor 
for blasphemy is arousing a great 
deal of interest, and, if the man is 
convicted, Mr. Hall Caine, it is said, 
will immediately take action against 
a number of his detractors. 

* 

By the way, Mr. Hall Caine is to 
write a book on the Druce Case. The 
gifted author’s first advance adver- 
tisement appeared in The Daily Mail 
last week under the title “The 
Druce Grave Desecration : Mr. Hall 
Caine’s Passionate Protest.” 

^ Hs 
sje 

Theatre agents report a scarcity of 
actresses who are willing and quali- 
fied to take the part of “ Principal 
Boy.” This is one more example oi 
the increasing unpopularity of oui 
sex, due no doubt to the propaganda 

of the Suffragettes. 

* * 

The exemplary sentence of twelve 

months’ hard labour has been passed 
on a woman for a series of frauds on 
policemen in all parts of London. 
We trust that this punishment will 
serve as a warning to any others who 
are proposing to take advantage of 
a peculiarly helpless and simple- 
minded body of men. 

^ He 
* 

Several angry demonstrations have 
taken place during the cold snap 
against those persons w^ho had been 
asking for seasonable weather. 

H: Hs 

And there was an unusually large 
number of dog fights last week. The 
reason given by the disturbers of the 
peace when remonstrated with was 
that one must do something to keep 
oneself warm. 

H< * 

Hs 

Barnum’s famous show has been 
bought by Mr. Bingling, who an- 
nounces his intention of introducing 
many improvements. Barnum’s was 
merely the Greatest Show on Earth. 
Mr. Eingling’s is to be the Greatest 
without any qualification whatever. 

Hs H< 

* 

A feature of a ball given by a Phila- 
delphia banker the other day was the 
liberation during the evening of 500 
butterflies. Another millionaire, we 
j hear, has already decided to signalise 
the opening of the fur-coat season 
next year by giving a Moth Ball. 

* * 

He 

An American professor having dis- 
1 covered that music has a remarkable 
influence on the growth of flowers 
] and plants, many brutal fathers are 
now insisting that their daughters 
shall practise the piano in the garden. 

Hi Hi 

Hi 

We have received a letter from 

An Animal Lover,” pointing out 
that nothing is done for our horses in 
the way of extra clothing in the 
winter, and suggesting a close-fitting 
tailor-made costume to cover them 
completely. Made of bright blue or 
scarlet plush, such costumes would 
undoubtedly do much to brighten our 
streets, and be a comfort to poor 
Dobbin. 

Hi Hi 

He 

Mr. Seymour Hicks, it is an- 
nounced, has already decided on his 
. plans for next Christmas-tide. About 
December 20 he will produce at the 
Aldwych Theatre a fairy play en- 
; titled Cinderella. We trust that no 
one will crib his idea. 

Hi He 
* 

Overheard outside a certain Music 
■ Hall : — ‘‘ Who ’s this Zbysco they ’re 
, advertising?” “Don’t know. A 
trick zbysclist, 1 suppose.” 

Hi He 

Hi 

> “ Mr. William Fulton Jackson, 

the General Manager of the North 
British Eailway, has a unique re- 
cord,” says The Baihvay Magazine. 

“ He has walked the entire length of 
the North British Eailway.” We be- 
lieve, however, that the Manager of 
one of our Southern Eailways also 
frequently walks the whole length of 
his line when in a hurry. 

TO A PAETING GUEST. 

Craze of Bedlam, ere we part. 

Let me open out my heart. 

Must you go, so lately come? 

Have you ceased indeed to hum? 

Hear my prayer, if this be so : 

Don’t come back, Diabolo. 

By the bobbin-bump which now 

Decks my diabolic brow; 

By my silver-mounted sticks 
(All for twenty-two and six) ; 

Do I ^re? Well, frankly — no! 

Not a toss, Diabolo. 

By the ode I wrote in praise 

Of your quaint, elusive ways ; 

By the verb I used, alack 1 

When the postman brought it back; 
By the fashions’ ebb and flow, 

I ’ll be brave, Diabolo. 

Go (don’t think I really mind), 

Go, nor leave a wrack behind. 

Take the bobbin, take the string, 

Take the wEole confounded thing. 

Take my parting word, and go 

To the real Diabolo 1 

HOW TO KEEP WAEM. 

By Dr. Will Andrewson. 

The recent cold snap, rendered 
doubly severe by the long prevalence 
of vernal weather in the early winter, 
has once more revived the perennial 
question — How to keep warm. 

Financiers, impresarios and suc- 
cessful novelists remain faithful to 
furs. But we cannot all belong to 
one or other of these favoured 
classes. We may, if the painful 
truth must be told, be in a position 
to claim relief on earned income 
within the £2,000 limit. And then 
the question arises in all its insistent 
and strenuous urgency — How are we 
to keep rude Boreas at bay? 

Perhaps the best, because the 
cheapest, way of solving the diffi- 
culty is that which has been put for- 
ward by a correspondent of The Daily 
Mail. His communication, which is 
dated Beading, runs as follows: — 

“ At the beginning of the present spell of 
cold weather I got my tailor to make me a vest 
of brown paper to be worn under my w^aistcoat. 

I now find that my new paper garment 
keeps m§ go warm that in my walks abroad T 





VvJiLn^ot L'JrA 


Foreman, “Now then, where are you four chaps going loV” 

First Worliman. “We’re goin’ to get this ’ere plank sawn up at the saw-mill.” 
Foreman. “What plank?” 

First Workman. “ Well, blow me, Bill, if we ain't gone and forgotten the plank I ” 


Ciui dispense with, an overcoat, and suffer no 
discomfort, however keen the wind may be.” 

This, SO far as it goes, is most 
satisfactory. But it must not be 
forgotten that we are threatened, 
according to some well-informed 
authorities, with a paper famine 
which may very well raise the price 
to a prohibitive figure. Secondly, 
we believe it to be the case that the 
best West End tailors are by no 
means inclined to encourage the 
practice, and charge as much for the 
brown paper article as that made of 
cloth. Thirdly, it crackles. 

But other substitutes are not 
wanting. Beaders of the works of 
the late Mr. Edward Lear will re- 
member a touching poem which nar- 
rated. th6‘‘ experiences of “an old 
man in the kingdom of Tess Who in- 
vented a wholly original dress.'’ 
Whether the Tess referred to was any 
^relation of Mr. Hardy’s ill-starred 
heroine, Tess of the D'Vrhervilles, 


we are not prepared to say. But the 
peculiarity of this costume was that 
every portion of it w’as eatable. Act- 
ing on this suggestion, we have 
ascertained that th^e hottest thing in 
the world is a jam omelette, and 
that it would be quite possible to 
construct a w^aistcoat of this 
material which w^ould serve the 
double purpose of warming the body 
and satisfying the hunger of the 
wearer. 

Another substance, which from its 
impenetrable texture is admirably 
adapted to keeping out the cold, is 
glass. We do not recommend it for 
, ordinary clothes owing to its fragility, 
but for bed-clothes it is excellent, 
forming a most agreeable alternative 
to a blanket, and enabling the sleeper 
to resort to the simultaneous use of 
pane and counterpane. One word of 
caution, however, should be added. 
People who repose in glass beds 
should not w^alk in their sleep. 


In a matter of this sort we can 
never go far wrong if we observe 
the habits of the most intelligent 
animals. The case of the bee is very 
instructive- Who has ever heard a 
bee sneeze? Certainly not Mr. 
M-ARTerlinck. Indeed, we greatly 
doubt whether Lord Avebury himself 
has succeeded in detecting an apian 
sternutation. From this immunity 
to catarrh enjoyed by the denizens of 
the hive it is easy to see that a 
peculiar virtue resides in the cellular 
method of construction to which they 
are addicted. Anyhow, we believe 
that it might be well worth anyone’s 
while to experiment with an inner i 
waistcoat of honeycomb. 


Commercial EoresigM. ! 

“ The New Game of Diabolo. 
Good assortment of Table Glass, 
China, etc.” — Advt. in “ Seaford 
Chronicle d ’ 
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Mother. “ George, I didn’t hear you mention Daddy in your prayers ” 
Teddy (from the bed). “It’s all right, Mother, I’ll see to that!” 


WHEEE WO]\IAN EEIGNS. 

[“Two liundred young women wanted to join paity going Biitish 
Columbia (‘the Garden of Canada’); ideal climate and favourable social 
conditions.”— Adi/£. in “Idie Daily Mirror.^''] 

I KNOW of an Eden across the blue waters 
That sighs for the daughters 
Of fair Mother Eve, 

Where apricots ripen for dear sweet-and-tw^enty, 
Where peaches in plenty 

Their glories achieve. 

There limitless cornfields lie yellow and sunny, 

There warbles the mavis and gambols the bunny — 

A land that is flowing with milk and with honey, 
And scented with bowers 
Of flowers. 

If joys such as these do not make you feel frantic 
To cross the Atlantic, 

Jemima and Sue, 

Bemember, fond lovers are sighing to mate you, 
Brave bosoms await you 

And hearts that are true. 

There women rejoice in their regal positions, 

Bejecting their numberless wooers’ petitions— 

Ah, think of the glorious social conditions 
Where maids need not tarry 
To marry. 


There women are still the pursued, not pursuing — 
The men do the wooing 

And not the fair maids, 

Nor need they allure with their forw^ard caresses, 
Like bold G. B. S.’s 

Unmannerly jades. 

There bold Tommy Atkins is only too willing — 

No maid need entice him with bribes of a shilling 

To taste the rare pleasures of cooing and billing — 
He joys in his duty 
To Beauty. 

The Journalistic Touch. 

‘‘At Monreale, four miles away, all the windows 
within a radius of half a mile were broken.” 

The D aily Telegraph, 

“Is there such a thing as heredity?” we ask ki 
grave doubt, because in a current Limerick Com- 
petition 5 Scotts, 4 Moores, 2 Brownings and a Shelley 
have won prizes. 

“Upper part of two or three EoomB, with or without attendance, 
required in best position for professional purposes.” 

d'he Abingdon Uerald. 

This advertiser has the appearance of being an 
aeronaut, or else he lives by catching flies on ceilings. 




THE LIMEEICK GOOSE. 


Postmaster-Genehal. “IT’S A SILLY BIRD, AND WANTS ITS NECK AVRINGING; BUT IT LAYS 

AN EGG THAT JUST SUITS ME!” 


[In Three Quaitexs of the Financial Year the Post Office has earned a larger increase than was estimated for the who’'e jeTr This 
prosperity is partly attributable to the Limerick craze, with its enormous demand for sixpenny postal orders.] 
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Lodging-hon 83 Keeper (to mild Ehidu laio student, who is seedy). “Well, Sir, where do you feel ill’ Is it your head?” 
Mild Hindu (groaning). “ No, Mbs. Jackson, it is not the head ; it is what you call your ‘ Black Maria 


THE RECITATION. 

There was an entertainment in the village hall last 
Wednesday night, and Mum let Nina and me go to it, for 
a great treat, with Mrs. Austin. Mrs. Austin had been 
to lots of them before, so she knew all about them, but 
it was the first one Nina and I had ever been at. Dad 
and Mum were dining out that night, so there was no 
dinner at home. The entertainment was for the church 
organ. 

We got there in jolly good time, and sat in the third 
row. The programmes were tw^opence each, and 1 
bought three, and gave one to Nina and one to Mrs. 
Austin. Mrs. Austin said ‘‘You're quite the little 
gentleman. Master Herbert;" and Nina said, “He’s 
not so bad for nine, but he ’s got a lot to learn yet."^ I 
think she was a bit angry because she wasn’t performing 
herself. She said the only way to enjoy such perform- 
ances was to view them in a critical spirit. I said 
“ Yes," but I don’t know what she meant. She did it 
by whispering, ‘‘How absurd 1 " every now and then 
when they shouted rather loud. Those were the bits I 
liked, and so did Mrs. Austin. 

About a quarter of an hour after we got there Mr. 
Willoughby, the Yicar, came on to the platform and sat 
down behind a little table. Mrs. Austin said, “ He ’s 


ia the chair," and I said, “ Anybody can see that," and 
then Nina started explaining that if anybody was in the 
chair it meant he was the ruler, and everybody had to 
obey him. Mr. Willoughby hadn’t anything to rule 
with, except a jug of water and a glass, but he looked 
all right, and we all clapped our hands. Then Mr. 
Willoughby got up and began to speak. He said he 
wasn’t going to say much, because Chairmen oughtn’t 
to. Everybody knew, he said, why we were there, and 
it was very gratifying to see the room so well filled. He 
w'anted those wdio were standing at the back of the hall 
to come and sit in the front rowq w^here there was lots of 
room. Then he stopped, but nobody moved. ‘‘ Come 
up here, Gosling," he said, " and you too, Deacon." 
Gosling is the Sunday name of our Jim, and Deacon is 
the Vicar’s gardener. They shuffled about, but at last 
Jim came along, looking awfully red, and Deacon came 
with him, and some others, and wo all cheered like mad, 
and laughed. Jim told me afterwards he ’d be even with 
the Yicar for picking him out like that. He said he 
thought he ’d take his name off the Men’s Club; but he 
hasn’t. 

Well, the Yicar went on for about ten minutes, telling 
us all about the organ and how splendid it was going to 
be. Then he sat down; but he got up again directly, and 
said the choir w^ould sing ‘‘Men of Harlech." They 
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did it jolly well. MacBean is in the choir. He sings 
the deep parts, and I could hear him roaring out some 
of his words long after the rest had finished. Mrs. 
Austin said that was the way of the Scotch all the world 
over: and Nina said he oughtn’t to sing Scotch in a 
Welsh song; but I didn’t care, I thought he sang best 
of the lot. 

Next we had a song called 
sung by Miss 
Juliet Hickson. 

She was dressed 
in white, with 
her arms bare, 
and she said she 
w as weary of 
waiting all alone. 

She said every- 
body’s heart was 
cold and unfeel- 
ing, and if it 
\'asn’t for some 
one she would 
just as soon be 
dead. She went 
on like this for a 
bit, and then she 
got to a verse 
where she said 
a light was 
breaking, and, 
lo, someone had 
appeared, and 
the world was 
changed. She 
screamed it out. 

It went right 
through me. 

Then she finished 
up very happy, 
because love had 
consoled her, 
or something of 
that sort. 1 
didn’t like it 
very much. 

The third thing 
was a recitation 
by Mr. Joseph 
Evans. I know 
him quite well. 

He ’s got a big 
house close to 
curs. He ’s a 
fat little man 
with a very jolly 
red face. When 
the Vicar called 
him up klrs. 

Austin said, 

^'Now you’ll 
hear something 
that ’ll make you 
laugh, Master Herbert. He ’s the funniest reciter I 
ever did hear,” and she began to laugh herself. Every- 
body else began to laugh too, and when Mr. Evans 
came on the platform the whole place was laughing and 
cheering. Then he began. The name of the piece 
wasn’t printed, but of course we all knew it was going 
to be funny. Mr. Evans put his hand up to his head 
p,s if he was listening to something and then he called 


out at the top of his voice, “ Stop thief! ” This set 
them all off laughing more than ever; but Mr. Evans 
didn’t seem to like it much. He frowned at them and 
shook his head, but it made them worse. Jim had got 
his head back and his handkerchief stuffed into his 
mouth, and Mrs. Austin was nudging me and saying 
‘‘There, didn’t I tell you? There isn’t anyone like 
him,” and she was rolling about with laughing. Then 

Mr. Evans went 
at it again. It 
was about a man 
who Jiad stolen 
a loaf of bread 
because his 
family was starv- 
ing, and th e 
police w^ere after 
him as fast as 
they could go. 
Jim and the rest 
of them never 
stopped laugh- 
ing, and at last I 
laughed too. It 
was awfully 
funny to see Mr. 
Evans tearing 
up and down the 
platform and 
keeping on shout- 
ing. By the time 
he got to the bit 
about the police 
catching the man 
Mr. Willoughby 
was laughing as 
hard as he could, 
and Mrs. Austin 
said, “Oh! take 
me out, some- 
one, do; I shall 
crack my sides if 
this goes on,” 
and at last Mr. 
Evans finished, 
and we all said, 
Encore, en- 
core/' but he 
wouldn’t come 
on again. The 
rest of the enter- 
tainment was 
very good, apAr 
we got home at 
ten o’clock. 

M r. Evans 
called on Mum 
the next day. 

I went in to see 
him with Nina, 
and Nina said, 
“Oh, thank you, 
Mr. Evans, for making us all laugh so much yesterday ; ” 
but Mr. Evans didn’t seem pleased, and Mum gave Nina 
a look. After he ’d gone Mum told us he was very angry. 
He hadn’t wanted to be funny, she said, because he was 
tired of funny pieces, and the one he did last night was 
tragic, and nobody ought to have laughed. So it was all 
a mistake. I think it ’s a pity Mr. Evans didn’t tell us 
he wasn’t going to be funny. Jt, C, L, 


“ Some One,” which was 



SUMMONED TO ONE OF THE “COURTS/^ 

The following notices, amongst others, were recently issued in The Gazette : 

Lord Chamberlain’s Office, St. James’s Palace. 

Summonses are issued about three yeeks before the date of each Court, and should it not be 
convenient for a lady to attend the particular Court to which she is summoned, it will be open 
lo her to make her excuses to the Lord Chamberlain in writing, when her name can, if desired, 
and if possible, be transferred to another list ... It is not according to rule, unless under 
exceptional circumstances, for ladies to attend Court more than ooce in three years. 
When making application ladies are requested to state approximately the time of year that will 
be most convenient ior llicni to attend a Ooart. . . . ALTHORP, Lord Ckamherlain. 





THE UBIQUITOUS MICBOBE. 

The microbe, though invisible to ordinary eyes, 

For activity is difficult to beat; 

By a baleful omnipresence he atones for lack of size 
And is singularly nimble on his feet. 

Against his machinations there is no effective screen. 
For there ’s nothing that he will not do or dare;^ 

It is vain to doubt his presence ]ust because he isn’t 
seen. 

You must take it as a fact that he is there. 

His object is to get about and cover lots of ground, 

And in this his perseverance is sublime; 

Where you least expect to find him he is certain to be 
found 

In bunches of a billion at a time. 

You may dive below the billow, you may navigate the 
air, 

The result in either case will be the same; 

Wherever you may get to you will find that he is there, 
With a local habitation and a name. 

He is borne upon the blizzard, he is wafted by the 
breeze, 

He can travel in the snowflake and the rain, 

And although he takes advantage of conveyances like 
these 

He will often sit beside you in the train. 

In the way of locomotion there is nothing comes amiss, 
’Tis a hobby he rejoices to pursue, 


And if he has a motto it must certainly be this ; — 

“ To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new,’' 

But he ’s useful is the microbe, and should ever he 
decline 

His presence would be sorrowfully missed ; 

The spectacled professor would indubitably pine 
And (as such) would discontinue to exist. 

He would languish in the army of the chronic un- 
employ’d. 

For what calling could he possibly embrace, 

Who, unskilled in any industry, has hitherto enjoy’d 
The exhilarating pleasures of the chase? 


Pine-weather Priends. 

“ Christmastide in Kendal passed off very success- 
fully, the weather, though not of the orthodox character, 
b^ing suitable for getting about amongst friends of an 
open and Spring-like character .” — Kendal Mercury. 


The Morning Post on ” Politics at the Cape.” 

“The truth of the middle path is often neaier the vhole truth 
than that of either side. . . . But the middle way is straight and 
narrow. It escapes with diffi ulty the encroachments of either side. 
It istoituous and beset A^ith thorns. Especially is the position of those 
who guide their followers along the inidjle way one of difficulty aaid 
almost inevitable disaster.” 


So it w^ould seem. 
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A GREAT CRITIC AT HOME. 


(y7it}i acknoiileclcjments to The Chronicle^'' 
^c}lleh has recentlij pithlished a chei rattens- 
tic intervleiD loith Str W. 8 Gilbert} by 
Mr, Bram Stoker ) 

My conversation with Mr. William 
Archer, the famous dramatic critic, 
23ublicist and Scandinavian scholar, 
was held partly in the study of his 
beautiful house, partly as we walked 
about the grounds of his richly- 
wooded estate. Longbow Chase, 
which occupies a commanding posi- 
tion on the summit of Arrow Hill. 

Mr. Archer has enormously en- 
hanced the value of his property, 
chiefly in the way of adding to its 
picturesque effects. Amongst these 
is a lovely little lake, resembling 
Lucerne in its configuration, where 
in the summer time, 

Mr. Archer and his 
friends swim daily, 
sometimes two or 
three times a day, for 
Mr. Arcpier is a life 
member of the Bath 
Club, and an intimate 
friend of IMontagu 
Holbein, Jabez 
W oLFFE, and other 
pioneers of the nata- 
tory world. In the 
winter excellent wild- 
duck shooting is to be 
had on the lake, and 
a richly caparisoned 
duck punt is moored 
to a pier, which the 
family retainers, 

Scandinavians to a 
man, have consider- 
ately christened Pier 
Gynt. 

As the house stands 
on the top of the Hill 
of Arrow the views from it are finer 
than if it stood on the flat. The house 
itself is large, standing entirely in 
its own grounds, and contains many 
fine and commodious apartments, 
furnished with taste and stored with 
objects of bigotry and virtue,” to 
mse the witty phrase of the owner. 
The great drawing-room in particular 
is a veritable treasure-house of 
artistic souvenirs. On one table is a 
great ivory goblet (Gothic), of the 
seventh century. The tusk from 
which it was carved must have been 
enormous, probably that of a mam- 
moth or perhaps a mastodon. On 
another table is an exquisite piece of 
carving, representing the historic feat 
of William Tell. In the hall, a 
splendid apartment, measuring 40 ft. 
by 24 ft., there is a colossal statue of 
Ibsen and a huge model of a Viking 


and measuring 16 ft. from the beak 
to the tail. On fine days Mr. 
Archer loves to launch this ship on 
his lake, and pilot his guests round 
its shores, shouting at intervals 
'‘Heiatoho!” and other suitable 
Scandinavian expletives. On one of 
these occasions Mr. Walkley fell 
overboard, and narrowly escaped 
death at the teeth of a pet shark — 
the favourite dish of the Vikings — 
which had escaped from its moorings. 

In other rooms of the house are 
interesting souvenirs of episodes in 
the owner's career as a critic, 
traveller and man of letters. In the 
belfry is a beautiful bronze model of 
the original Bell of New York. In 
the conservatory, a palatial building, 
recalling in its contours the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, are a clump of 



ship, resting on a sea of green glass, M,763.” 


HARD TIMES FOR DOCTORS. 

CouldnT the Medical Association permit Doctors to copy the House- 
decorators, AND adopt the ABOVE SUGGESTIONS ? 

camellias, planted by Alexandre 
Dumas fils, in the branches of which 
may be seen disporting itself a grace- 
ful little monkey, the gift of Ibsen, 
w^hich answers to the name cf 
“Brand.” A special feature of the 
smoking-room is a replica of Sarah 
Bernhardt's coffin, presented by the 
great tragedienne herself. 

Mr. William Archer is a stalwart 
man of just six feet high. Though no 
longer in his premiere jeiinesse, he 
still retains much of the alert and 
athletic vigour of his youth. He can 
still toss the caber over the roof of his 
castellated mansion, and is the cham- 
pion spool-catcher of the Pinner 
Diabolo Club. 

“And your own criticisms?” I 
asked. ‘ ‘ How many of these have 
you written ? ' ’ 

“ I think the exact number 


is 


“ Eoughly speaking, how many 
words would that mean?” 

“ Well, allowing an average of 800 
words for each notice, that would 
work out at 3,810,400.” 

“What,” I asked, “is the ten- 
dency of the modern stage ? ’ ' 

“ Eorward — distinctly forward ! In 
fact, from the days of AESOipLUS 
onwards there has been a continued 
development of the better class of 
play.” 

Here Mr. Archer quoted with 
great gusto a passage from the 
Agamemnon, in the original Greek, 
accompanying himself on the pianola, 
an instrument on which he is no 
mean performer. 

When the last strains died away, 
“What is your opinion,” I asked, 

“ of the relative prospects of tragedy, 
comedy, farce, and 
burlesque? ” 

“ That,” remarked 
Mr. Archer, with a 
winning smile, “ is a 
large question. But, 
as Shakspeare said, 

* All the world 's a 
stage,’ and there is 
surely room in it for 
diverse manifestations 
of the dramatic im- 
pulse. Personally, 1 
think that they will 
all go on; but I do 
not wish to dog- 
matise.” 

“ What is your 
opinion of the com- 
parative merits of 
Sada Yacco, Eleo- 
nora Duse, Salvini 
and George Eobey?' 

“ That,” remarked 
Mr. Archer, “ is 
a question best 
answered^ in the words of the Icelandic 
proverb ‘Dnim ruoy muo ssenisvb,' ’ 

“ Are you a believer in the value of 
the revolving stage?” 

At this moment, just when Mr. 
Archer was beginning to assume his 
most expansive and communicative 
manner, a telegraph boy suddenly 
hove in sight and handed mine “host 
an orange-hued missive. Breaking 
open the envelope Mr. Archer 
checked a Norwegian imprecation, 
and remarked, “ This is really most 
annoying; but I am suddenly sum- 
moned to attend a private rehearsal 
of Granville Barker’s new play, 
and with a cordial handshake he leapt 
on to his motor bicycle, leaving me 
disappointed at the abrupt termina- 
tion of our momentous interview, but 
more than ever impressed by the 
fascinating personality of England's 
premier dramatic critic. 
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MR. PUNCH'S PUZZLE 
COLUMN. 

Problem No. 1. 


A RETIRED military officer, with a 
small pension and a large heart, 
started to walk from his suburban 
villa to the local railway station, a 
distance of two miles and a quarter. 
Having breasted 
about three hundred 
yards, at a rate of 
100 yards per minute, 
he was accosted by 
what at first sight ap- 
peared to be a singu- 
larly fruity specimen 
of Weary Willie, who 
on investigaUon, 
turned out to be one 
of his own ex-soldiers, 
w h o m in happier 
days he had often led 
on to victory or con- 
fined to barracks, as 
opportunity arose. So 
heartrending was the 
tale of woe loosed 
upon him by this 
veteran that he 
divided his total 
available capital into 
two equal parts, with 
one of which he re- 
lieved the sufferer’s 
distress. Moving on 
with ringing invoca- 
tions to the high gods 
pealing in his ears 
from the gratified 
Regimental Relic, he 
got over another 400 
yards at four miles 
an hour, when he 
came upon (or was 
come upon by) 
another of the same 
species, whose piteous 
case was even more 
deplorable than that 
of his former com- 
rade in the field or 
at defaulters' drill. 

The Philanthropist 
poured half his remaining funds into 
the gaping pockets of the Victim of 
Fortune, and proceeded on his way 
at 180 yards per minute, with paeans 
clattering about his ears like diabolo 
reels in a slum. Before he reached 
the station he underwent this 
agonising ritual on five more oc- 
casions, making seven in all; they 
occurred at about equal intervals, 
and he quickened his pace in arith- 
metical progression after each pause. 


tax? (Pensions are earned income.') 
Why ? Why not 

(c) Had the train gone? 

(d) What did No. 7 get out of it? 

Hard Case. 

A.j ihe above Alfnoner, had been 
given the money by his wife for the 
purchase of such domestic stores as 
could be bought more cheaply in 





A MODEST REQUEST. 


Can anyone tell me how many gas- 
jets there are altogether? 

I want to know this, as I have a 
bet on it with a fellow-lodger. We 
have often counted, but we never 
get the same result twice running. 

I might mention that once wo 
started counting, and covered each 
jet, as iti was ticked off, with a small 
piece of paper. In the warmth of 
the argument, how- 
ever, my opponent 
gesticulated too 
eagerly, and inadver- 
tently turned on the 
gas, with the result 
that all the bits of 
paper w^ere blown 
away. 

Problem No. 3. 
Two stations, seven 
miles apart, are con- 
nected hy a perfectly 
level and perfectly 
straight single line of 
railw^ay. A train, 
weighing 200 tons, 
and going at eighty 
miles an hour, leaves 
one station at the 
same moment that 
another train of the 
same weight and at 
the same speed leaves 
the other. Each 
train wants to get 
across to the other 
station, you under- 
stand. 

(a) Which train will 
meet the other first? 

(5) Which would 
you rather not be in? 

Problem No. 4. — For 
THE Brats. 

My First is like dear 
Baddy, my Second 
isn't. 

Well? 


“Pray don't let me disturb you; but when you go— if it s not troubling 
YOU too much— would you be so very kind as to post this letter? It must GO] 
TO-NIGHT It’s my burglary insurance!” 


town. She is morbidly frugal 
a rigid disciplinarian. 

What should A. do ?• 


and 


On arrival he owed nincpence. 


Problem No. 2. 

I am going to take my Saturday 
bath. The hot water is obtained from 
a geyser (pronounced gay-zer, not 
gee-zer, which means an unalluring 
female.) This machine is form^ by 


sev^en concentric circles of gas-jets, 
with one jet in the middle. As far 
as we can count, there appear to be 
('a) How much did he start with ? j forty-nine or fifty-one of them on the 
(h) Ought he to get off Income- j outer ring. 


A Strand Magazine 
poster enquires ‘ ‘ Can 
criminals be cured 
by surgery ? ' ’ The old plan of am- 
putation at the neck was sometimes 
effective. 


Testimonials to a Lahore Jeweller. 
— Extracted from an advt. in The 
Madras Daily Mail: — 

‘ The Rings are loo mnoli beautiful fand tie 
stone srarkling like the glistening sun) 

The Necklaces inaketh the Bos.ni swell and 
s:otlieth the savage breast. 

The Charms are charming to the Perfection. 

The Brooches are looking veiy much lovely, 
and lastly. 

The Prices are much rtieap which ia hecopi- 
ing tb.B Pocket,” 
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(A. 

year. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. i 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

HAVE no hesitation in calling Who 's Who 1908 
& C. Black) the most interesting romance of the 
Perhaps there are rather too many characters 
introduced, but these are all so well drawn that this 
fault may be forgiven. One of the first people we meet 
is Professor Cleveland Abbe, A.M., F.B.Ast.Soc., 
F.B.Met.Soc. (the author is here a little obscure), and 
we learn with pleasure that his was the hand which in 
1889 gave the world the ever-famous Determination of the 
True Amount of Precipitation, and in 1906 the no less 
celebrated Trade Winds and the Doldrums, Met. Zeit. 
Hann-Band. It is on page 1 that we hear about this, 
and it is not until two thousand pages have passed that 
we first meet Sir Edward Wittenoom (Wattename I). 
Meanwhile much has happened. Marie Hall — no rela- 
tion to Corelli Caine — has revealed her secrets to us. 
Mr, Le Queux has confessed that his recreation is 
'‘Practising with a revolver,’’ showing that he is in 
complete sympathy with his characters; and Keble 
Howard owns that his is “ Sleeping,” showing that he 
is in no less complete sympathy with his readers. The 
hero of the book seems to be Ernest Wallis Budge — 
at any rate, the 
author devotes more 
space to him than 
to any of the others, 

Coptic Martyrdom 
of George of Cap- 
padocia was one of 
his publications, but 
it is doubtful 
whether it will 
really live. The 
Blessing of the 
Water on the Eve 
of the Epiphany 
(with the Marquis 
immortal 



of Bute, K.T.) has more of the 
ring about it. Quite a minor character, 
etched in with the hand of a master, is the Eev. Patrick 
Morris. “ Address: Falkirk, N.B,,” is all that we are 
told about him, but it bears upon it the stamp of truth, 
and the man seems to live before us. But in such a 
book as this it is invidious to make distinctions between 
the different characters. The author has treated them 
all with a loving hand, and he makes us feel that they 
are real people. 


reluctantly obliged to admit that it is all in the hand- 
writing of William Browne. Ella Fuller Maitland, 
to give Bethia Hardacre her proper name, has, like 
the bee, roamed over the pleasaunce of early English 
poetry, and spreads her wealth of honey in this book. 
Envious of her leisure, I am grateful for the opportunity 
of sharing its prizes. 

Mr. Owen Ehoscomyl is epic in manner. He is fond 
of rhythmical repetitions, and his heroes smile “ grey ” 
smiles (a feat, by the way, which, to irreverent minds, 
may possibly recall the ” last phase ” of the Cheshire 
Cat). In Vronina (Duckworth) there are times when 
this heroic method is altogether admirable, more 
especially when Mr. Ehoscomyl is describing, with an 
almost combative enthusiasm, the grandeur of Cymric 
scenery; and times when it is less so, as, for instance, 
when he says, “ Dark all her dress was, and dark 
her hat above it.” I think I could have put that 
more simply, though it suggests a rather happy way of 
adding interest to our Court and Society columns. The 
story deals with that mystic emotionalism which made 
possible the strange scenes of the “ revival ” in Wales, 
and is conducted to a violently dramatic conclusion. 
The best chapter (a truly beautiful piece of word- 
painting) is that which treats of Llangoel church and its 

minister. Vronina 
must not be lightly 
read out loud by the 
unsympathetic 
Saxon, for he will 
probably make mis- 
takes in passages 
like this: “‘Inal 
In a! Cariad! 
ynghariad i ’ — the 
words that carry 
their measure and 
meaning in the thrill 
or the chill of llie 


Studies in expression at an Afternoon Concert when Mr. Tootles 

RECOGNISES A FAMILIAR PASSAGE. 


tone they are uttered in.” 


More Pages from the Day Book of Bethia Hardacre 
(Constable) is a diary to be kept on a shelf con- 
venient to the hand, and dipped into every day. As was 
written of Britannia's Pastorals, a prime favourite with 
Milton and Bethia Hardacre, “to lovers of our old 
poets it will always be a favourite lounging book.” 
Every page is a delight, being starred with unread or un- 
remembered passages from poets whose names are to the 
present generation more familiar than their writing. 
Dealing with the matchless epitaph on Lady Pembroke, 
“ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” Bethia, concur- 
ring with modern authorities, assigns the authorship, not 
to Ben Jonson, who long enjoyed the fame, but to 
William Browne. In the MS. of Browne’s poems, 
stored in the library of the British Musedim, the im- 
mortal verse is supplemented by a second stanza, which 
Hazlitt attributed to Lord Pembroke. By comparison 
it is abjectly poor, feet of clay added to a form fashioned 
of purest gold. Bethia, having examined the MS., is 


Humbug Rhymes (Sisley) is a delightful book. With 
the verse written by Sir Francis Burn and, and the 
coloured pictures contributed by Miss Winifred 
Burnand, it presents attractions far exceeding the 
average of this form of literature. Whether the rhymes 
were written for the pictures or the pictures drawn for 
the rhymes is a family secret I refrain -from prying into. 
The result is purely pantomimic in its treatment and 
efiect. Miss Burnand has more than a touch of 
hereditary humour and is rapidly making her mark in 
the department of art to which her genius directs her. 


TO A TOWN NIGHTINGALE! 

O Thou that, sitting on my neighbour’s tiles, 
Warblest at night, when all the world is still, 
Wait but till I my blunderbuss may fill — 
Chanting thy golden melody the whiles. 

Like that sweet bird whereof the poets sing 
So freely, thou descendest not to strive 
With day’s rude clamour, but dost ever hive 
Thy tuneful store to make the darkness ring. 
Here now I send thee, as an offering meek, 
Sweet Singer, for thy many nightly lays, 

My contribution for the whole past week, 

Such gifts as I, thy worshipper, can raise; 
Some tacks, plus sundry nails, a slug or two. 
And HOW the cap ! Good-bye ! < Adieu 1 Adieu 1 
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authority of those who claim the best is in great request at tea parties , 
NATURE NOTES* right to speak on its behalf, posi- the Clarence Rook, an industrious 

By Dr. Sillybee. tively revels in being driven for creature ^ whose literary activities 

The circumstantial or conclusive miles along the roads away from its seem to indicate some kinship with 
evidence put forward by Mr. Digby pasture. The way in which these the Secretary-bird ; and the Richard 
PiGOTT in The Times as to the animals enter into the spirit and fun Whiteing, a benevolent and some- 
existence of luminous owls in Nor- of the cattle-drives is something in- what “ mystical monster marine with 
folk is only one more proof, if proof describably touching, and on one pronounced Sociahstic tendencies. 

were needed, of the unsuspected occasion recently in Westmeath it 

marvels with which the country is credibly asserted that a handsome Drawing the Dong Bow ; or, History 

heifer mooed out the Brought Nearer. 


teems. 

Taking the case of — 
luciferous fauna first, 
it must never be 
forgotten that to the 
late Mr. Edward 
Lear belongs the 
credit of first dis- 
covering that rare 
but radiant creature, 
the Dong with the 
luminous nose. It is 
much to be feared 
that this species has 
now become extinct, 
though a correspon- 
dent in The Spectator 
recently stated that 
his aunt, an elderly 
lady living in a her- 
metically sealed bun- 
galow in the Never 
Never Land, has seen 
a Dong with a bul- 
bous nose engaged in 
a deadly triangular 
duel with a Wallaby 
and a Dingo in the 
back blocks of Maza- 
wattee. Unfortu- 
nately she omitted 
to mention which, if 
any, was the survivor 
oi this terrible 
combat. 

Mr. Lear, it will 
also be remembered^ 
was the last, and pos- 
sibly the first, man 
to see that strange 
amalgam of the vege- 
table and animal life, 
the Co - operative 
^ Cauliflower, which 
gave such a remark- 
able impetus to the 
movement started by - 
the Rochdale Pioneers. 
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ung heifer mooed out the! Brought Nearer. 

— The Liverpool Daily 

Post represents the 
/■y - Duke of Westminster 

^ 1 saying, in the 

_ course of an address 

! ' flf,' opening of an 

* I ' ' I institute with rifle 

IP { ^ I "■"U * ’ ' range attached: '‘A 

XN 'I ' ' h * ■ . matter of two hun- 

-’■■‘•II \\ ' ! every village green, 

' ' ' 1 ' ' ^ ‘ village 

'• — f''' ^ were to be seen every 

' ‘ ■ 'JWv evening practising 

* ' jii'i ..iraiii. .ii 

^ studies by the light 

^ street lamps. 

‘‘CATCH AS CATCH CAN/’ ' “ in his pocket,” said the 

ExpvesSj he carries a 

“ Nah then, ’Aokensmidt ! Get back on yer mat I Geiman phrase-book. When 

he pauses under the street 

melody of “We won’t go home till light he commits a phrase to memory and 

liiCiUUj : o , rA-nAflfsnt, nvRV and over £i£ram. 




“catch as catch can.” 

Driver . “ Nah then, ’Aokensmidt ! Get back on yer mat I 


the Eochdale Pioneers. meioay oi w e «uu u g. .... - 

ts I 

taken by an mcieasm marvellous A notable and pleasing feature of him sooner or later, and so we were 
bealtioles and birdlino-s. Among these the new animal world is the number not s^urprised at coming across in 
ftriumLont owl b 0^ onf, and of species rejoicing in the possession onr Express this additional item of 

by no means itse^Uptahs vohimeslor^the progress "A man was fined 5s. at the Tower Bridge 

rX»ce“o 7 rr'‘affp‘Si«t SnI'rsrrf ‘.tr/ S TI. t. su.o,ss i„aeea le.. 
type of Cow in Ireland which, on the | thoroughly domesticated fowl, which with difdoulties. 


TOL. CXXXIY. 
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THE DROOD CASE- 

]Many sportsmen must have re- 
gretted the result of the opening of 
the Bruce grave, and none more 
than Messrs. Tree and Comyns Carr, 
for one mystery breeds popular in- 
terest in another. Not that there was 
ever really any mystery to be solved 
by the audience at His Majesty’s. 
When it reached them across the 
footlights it was already in a state of 
solution, for the adapter had had 
his dear mind divided between two 
first-class dramatic traditions : (1) 

Never keep a secret from your audi- 
ence; (2) Hold their interest to the 
end. Between these two principles 
he had to decide, and he decided for 
the former. This meant that the 
edge was taken off the keenness of 
our appetites for the rest of the play, 
and the interest was largely confined 
to a contest of wits betw^een two 
actors, Mr. Tree as Jasper, and Mr. 
Haviland as Greivgious; and very 
admirably was it fought out across 
the table in the first “ Tableau ” of 
Act III., the best in the play. 

Whether Mr. Carr’s ingenious 
solution was the one designed by 
Dickens it is not for me or any other 
living detective to say; but it is cer- 
tainly supported by the original tale’s 
insistence upon Jasper's passion for 
opium, and it is knowm that Dickens 
had laid himself out for something 
hors ligne, and w’ould not have been 
content with, a common murder or a 
vulgar accident. 

Before the curtain rose a lady in 
the stalls was heard to hazard the 
conjecture : It ’s Vanity Fair, isn’t 
it? ” Can it be that Mr. Carr had 
over-rated the public’s familiarity 
with the original fragment? though 
Mr. Hall Caine, I understand, 
admits that the works of Dickens 
sell three times as fast as his own; 
and he w^ould be the last to bring this 
charge against the nation if he were 
not reluctantly convinced of its 
truth. 

Certainly, for those who had never 
read or had forgotten the story, 
the scene outside the Cathedral in 
Act. I. (a really exquisite picture) was 
rather bewildering with its variety of 
characters in all sorts of unexplained 
relationships to one another. 

The costumes of the early-Vic- 
torian, pre-crinoline period were very 
piquant. The petite Miss Axjgarde 
was admirably served by hers in the 
rather colourless part of Rosa Bud. 
(Dear old Dickens, and his ‘‘cant- 
ing” names! Where, oh where, is 
the humour of yester-century ?) Mr. 
Charles Quartermaine, too, with his 
lithe figure and fine-drawn, feverish 


face, was very picturesque. But this 
period is not for all types of beauty ; 
and Miss Constance Collier, for 
one, was a good way outside the pic- 
ture, Nor was Mr. Basil Gill any 
too well suited by the fashion of his 
environment. One remembers him 
an attractive object as Aumerle and 
as The Darling of the Gods; but both 
in facial and vocal adaptability he is 
curiously unaccommodating. 

I must not forget how the Durdles 
of Mr. Anson and the Greivgious of 
Mr. Haviland relieved the ambient 



Mr. Easil Gill {Edwin Drood) to Mr. Tree 
(Jasper). “ I have rever seen that look ia 
your eyes before ! ” 

Voice from the Pit. “Then what were yon 
doing ill all the other plays ? ” 

gloom with their respective styles of 
humour — ^rotund and angular. 

Edwin Brood's mystery may, in 
the authorised version, have been a 
great one, but the question how, in 
its adapted form, it is to sustain a 
yery^ strong grip on the popular 
imagination is a greater mystery 
still. Mr. Tree’s own personality, 
be it never so versatile and brilliant, 
is not of itself enough to carry off a 
play which makes hardly any appeal 
to one’s humanity. 

I except the orchestra from this 
criticism. As I entered in the 
midst of the overture they were play- 
ing a Christmas hymn, and I joined 
in as well as I could, not having the 
words with me, 0. S. 


TITTLE-TATTLE FROM THE 
TEMPLE. 

Now that the Courts are once more 
sifting the problem of what to do 
with our judges is becoming again 
acute. Formerly it was only con- 
sidered necessary to provide a few • 
cases for them to try and let them 
do the rest. Nowadays, however, ^ 
something more is needed. One can 
hardly expect Darling J., for ex- 
ample, to be content with a mere 
party and party case. He must 
have special witnesses (theatrical 
preferred) and a supply of limelight, 
otherwise it is felt that he is not 
beiug properly dealt with. But, ex- 
traordinary as it may appear to the i 
average layman, these things are 
ruled altogether by chance, and it is 
as likely, so careless are the 
authorities, that a really humorous 
cause providing plenty of opportu- 
nities for first-class ” gags ” will be 
assigned to judges like Bucknill or 
Jelf JJ., as to the man specially 
designed by Providence and Lord' 
Halsbury for the purpose. 


The question of the work assigned 
to each of the Judges for perform-' 
ance is nearly equalled in importance’ 
by the problem of where they are to 
be put to perform it. As our readers 
know, during the last term accom- 
modation was found for one Judge in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and for another 
in a temporary structure in the Cen- 
tral Hall. B^ufc surely this state of 
things cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue. The other Judges, it is said, 
are extremely annoyed that two of 
their brethren are given such legiti- 
mate opportunities for grumbling, 
whilst they have to fall back upon 
the time-worn complaints that their 
courts are not theatres, and that the' 
ventilation is wrong anyway. 


Several leading ‘ ‘ silks ’ ’ are 
amongst those who have promised 
to take part in the forthcoming 
London pageant. It is not yet 
known what parts are to be assigned 
to them, but the report that Mr, 
Danckw^erts, K.C., has refused to 
represent one of the Princes who 
were murdered in the Tower is cer- 
tainly premature. 


The rumour that in future Mr. 
Hall Caine will write, for The Daily 
Mail, descriptive articles of all our 
more engaging criminal cases has 
aroused the activity of the Criminals' 
Protection Association. It is pro- 
posed to take steps to put an end to. 
this practice as tending to encourage 
undue competition in crime. 










FLOWERS OF SPEECH. 

Ee. “Anybody takin’ you down to peed?” She. “No.” 

He. “Shall we toddle down together?” She. “Right 01” 

He. “Well, we’d better barge along at once.” 




[They "barge. 


MEDITATIONS IN THE “MAMMOTH FUN CITY.” 

By a Mild Hypochondriac. 

Feeling unusually low this afternoon. Perhaps a 
little Mammoth Fun " may cheer me up. Though, 
now I come to think of it, Mammoths’ notion of genuine 
fun must have been rather rudimentary. 

Am in Fun City. Military band, several orchestrions 
connected with Eazzle-dazzles,” and musicians be- 
longing to Morocco Village, all in full blast. I suppose a 
Mammoth would find it stimulating. Somehow it de- 
presses 7ne. 

Discover Circus going on in Main Hall. Stand in 
outer ring and see Show for nothing — from prudence, not 
parsimony. Easier to go away as soon as I ’ve had 
enough of it. Mons. Emilione is introducing Baby 
Elephant and Horse. Elephant evidently attached to 
Horse, but only Horse’s high breeding enables him to 
conceal his strong antipathy to Elephant. How like so 
many human companionships I Must resist this ten- 
dency to melancholy . , . Baboon, irreproachably 
turned out in shiny hat, blue coat, white cords and top 
boots, is riding donkey over fences. His seat is perfect 
— he even looks round at Eing-m aster while taking 
jumps. If I attempted this I should come off. And 
yet I don’t suppose that Baboon has had anything like 
the education and advantages I ’ve had. Humiliating, 
this 1 


Clowm in ring now, with Boxing Kangaroo. Clown, I I 
can’t help thinking, too serious over it. Still, if I were 
called upon to box with a Kangaroo, I should be serious. 
Much too fond of sparring with its hind-leg. . • . 

Young lady cyclist has just turned back-somersault, 
sitting, from saddle of her bicycle to that of another 
just behind her. To think that I possess a vote, while 
she is denied all voice in the government of her country 1 
That ’s the worst of circuses — they give one such a sense 
of one’s own incompetence. 

Circus over. However, plenty of other amusements. 
Might visit the Great Morocco Village, to begin with. 
Some Touareg women (at least I assume they are 
Touaregs), their eyes and teeth flashing in their burnt- 
almond faces, are sitting by the entrance, with tiny 
fuzzy-headed Touaregs at their knees. A coal-black 
native {who may be a Mehari, for all I know) is gazing 
entranced at the dancing in front of a Cinematograph 
Show. Perhaps it represents his idea of a Mohammedan 
Paradise. Another Mehari is seated motionless on 
camel. Something supercilious and sneering about this 
camel’s expression, as if it didn’t consider entertain- 
ment inside worth the extra sixpence. And yet surely 
instructive to see these Saharan tribes, wdth all their 

Curious Kites,” their Devil Dance,” and so on. Of 
course they would be no novelty to a camel. But 
suppose I went in and found myself the only visitor? 
^So uncomfortable to be looking on, all alone, at a Devil 
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Dance! Can’t explain it, but, on catching the earners 
eye once more, find it has put me off. For the present, 
at all events. I can always come back. . . 

There is at least one person here as lonely as myself . 
At the end of a small enclosure I find a painted canvas 
frame with two oval holes in it. Through one of these 
I observe a portion of a dusky countenance (burnt- 
coiked, I think), and a gleaming eye which regards me 
v/ith a certain wistfulness. For a penny, so 1 gather 
from the placard, the owner of that eye will put his 
head through the hole and allow me the privilege of shy- 
ing three hard w^ooden balls at him. None of the public 
seems to be patronising him, and I am sure he feels 
it Shall I have a penn’orth — just to encourage 
him ? It would be a humane action — for I ’m not likely 
to hit him — and yet 1 cannot bring myself to cockshot 
a fellow-creature in cold blood, even for Charity’s sake! 
So I pass on. He was beginning to have hopes of me, 
and I have failed him ! 

Come upon Oscillating Staircase,’ all the steps of 
which are joggling violently up and down. You can 
climb up and down them as much as ever you please. 
It is only threepence. If I w^as quite sure it would ex- 
hilarate me I might; but no, better not — it isn’t so very 
long since I lunched. . . 

Join a group that has collected round a low platform 


on, in 


search of something to raise my 


penny and take a rod in the 
The first who lands six metal 


Wander 
spirits. . 

Shall I put down 
** Electric Fishpond ’ 
fish wins a prize. People of all ages are angling with 
enthusiasm. I ’ve a good mind to join them. . . 1 
should have, too, if only the voluble lady who presides 
over the competition hadn’t pressed me to try my luck 
before I was quite ready. But I am no fisherman — very 
likely I shouldn’t have w’on anything. And if I had, 
w^ould the mere accident of contriving to hook six metal 
fish before anyone else have dispersed my gloom for 
long? . . . Hardly, I fear. . , What shall I do 
next? Might try to find a person of the name of 
‘‘ Johnson.” My official programme contains a photo- 
graph of him, and says he is here in disguise, and if I 
can only recognise him and bring him captive to the 
Exhibitions Advertising Co. they will give me £20 in 
exchange for a Token he is carrying. When I come 
across him I ’ve merely to ask, ” Are you Johnson"^ ” 
and he will owm up. Chance for enterprise here ; but how’ 
if I recognise somebody wFo isn’t Johnson? — might 
end in awkward scene. And if I did succeed in spotting 
him, I should look such an ass leading him captive. I 
I don’t even know where to lead him to, and a crowd 
' w’ould be sure to collect. No, I haven’t seen anyone in 


They are mostly school-children, and are staring at the the least like the photograph yet; but if I did 1 really 
“Turkish Tom Thumb,” as he sits in a tiny wicker believe I should look another way. Even £20 may be 
chair, selling photographs of himself on postcards, earned too dearly 1 . . . 

Whenever his attention is called away the children look I have spent three hours here ; but I am still de- 
at one another and suppress a giggle. Then, as he turns pressed. ^ Which is odd, because everybody else seems 
round, they resume their preternatural solemnity with to be enjoying Mammoth Fun immensely. Perhaps ^a 
extraordinary suddenness. There is no charge for seeing mistake to come here and mammoth all by myself. It s 
him. I gaze at him, too — but (I hope) without rudeness, not as if I were in the mood for mammothing either. I 
The T. T. T. takes no notice of any of us. He merely think I will go straight home now, and take my tonic, 
hands the postcards and pockets the pennies for them I F. A. 


with silent and impassive dignity. He can hardly be 
three feet high, and yet he makes me feel insignificant 
beside him. If I had to sit there, selling my own por- 
traits in a circle of saucer-eyed children, should I pre- 
serve the same magnificent air of detachment? I doubt 
it. And, small as he is, he can converse, as a novice 
informs me, in no less than seven languages, while I 
can’t always converse even in my own 1 However, he 
is a silent little polyglot at present. I feel I ought to 
make some remark, and draw him out, but I don’t know 
—so difficult to begin. Anything in the nature of a 
platitude would be fatal. And I know those confounded 
children would begin giggling again. I pass on once 
more. After all, if I had spoken he might have snubbed 
me. 

Arrive at “ Katzenjammer Castle.” Almost tempted 
to go in. Advertisement ’outside assures me that 

everybody comes out laughing,” and I notice several 
people leaving with, at all events, the after-glow of a 
grin on their faces. But what if Mammoth Fun inside 
took the form of practical joking? On reflection, stay 
outside. Still, I do wish sometimes that I had just a 
little more enterprise 1 . , . 

Another gratuitous show. Two Indian Jugglers on 
small stage, performing basket trick with native boy. 
Cannot imagine how so stout a youth manages to dispose 
of himself while juggler is jumping on basket and prod- 
ding all round with sword; but it can’t be comfortable 
for him. And what an existence — to be perpetually 
compressed into a basket of limited dimensions, 
to lie curled up like a whiting at the bottom, while a 
sharp sword is poked all round, then to be painfully ex- 
tracted, and go through it all over again ! There must 
be moments when he longs for a larger, free-er life I 


THE FAIRY. 

If you gobble your food as fast as that 
You ’ll choke, and there ’ll be an end of you ; 

It ’ll stick in your throat, and you ’ll die — that ’s flat — 
And your mother and I don’t want you to.” 

But four-and-a-half, she seemed resigned. 

And she spoke in a tone that w^as pert and airy : 

“ Good gracious,” she answered, “ I don’t mind; 

I ’ve always wanted to be a fairy.” 

Then, mui^muring half to herself, she said, 

“ I shall fly about with a pair of wings; 

I shall never, no never, go to bed ; 

I shall eat a lot of the nicest things. 

There ’ll be jam for breakfast and jam for tea; 

I shall never wear goloshes or mittens ; 

And Polly, the parrot, will come wn‘th me. 

And John, the dog, and the tabby kittens. 

“ I think we shall have no end of fun. 

With any amount of dolls and arks. 

And a chocolate-cake and a currant-bun. 

And a bottle of glue — it loill be larks 1 
But ” — here she wrinkled her baby brow — 

“ You must both come, too, and we ’ll fly together; 
And it ’s rather cold for a fairy now, 

So I think I ’ll wait till it ’s summer w’^eather.” 


Zoological Note. 

“ A furious lizzard raged over Dartmoor and the 
greater part of North Devon on Saturday.” — Bristol 
Evening Times. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The announcement of the new 
management of The Times was 
followed b;^ many reassurances. 
Mr. Pearson’s half-penny daily is 
not to appear with the new heading : 

The Daily Express 
(with which is incorporated 
The Times). 

Nor is it contemplated to reduce the 
price of The Times to three half- 
pence. 

We are in a position to deny the 
interesting rumour that by a process 
of exchange Mr. Moberley Bell is 
to take over the management of 
Pearson's Weekly and The Big 
Budget. 

* ^ 

We cannot help admiring the beau- 
tiful optimism of the promoters of 
the forthcoming London Pageant. 
Only one scene, according to the 
synopsis which has been published, 

will be a water scene. 

* * 

The Express on the 4th inst. pub- 
lished : — 

How TO Keep Warm. 

Cold Weather Advice from 
Experts. 

Among those who gave advice was 
Mr. Gam 4GE, whose huge fire re- 
cently attracted so much attention. 

^ * 

Woman in Pied. 

Mystery Still Unravelled. 
These were the misleading headlines 
of an article in The Daily Telegraph 
of the 3rd inst., which coldly went 
on to state: — To-day the mystery 
seems as far from solution as ever.” 
Of course we quite agree that un- 
unravelled ” is an ugly word, but 
what ’s wrong with ‘‘ Mystery still 
ravelled ’ ’ ? 

* ^ 

M. Alexandre Duval, the pro- 
prietor of the well-known Paris 
restaurants, has written the music 
for an operetta, for which M. Carre 
has supplied the book. The fact 
that M. Duval did not call in our 
Mr. Joseph Lyons for the libretto is 
no doubt due to professional jealousy. 

Interviewed on the subject of the 
wrecking of the St. Lazare Station in 
Paris by a number of passengers who 
were infuriated by the late arrival 
of the suburban trains, a prominent 
official of our South-Eastern Railway 
is said to have remarked that fortu- 
nately English people were not so 
excitable as the Erench. - 
* * 

The Traw Trial is now in its 


second year, and is proving as attrac- 
tive as ever, and we see no reason 
why it should not continue to attract 
for many years to come. 

Lloyd's Neivs (under the same pro- 
prietorship as The Daily Chronicle, 
which delights to refer to certain of 
its political rivals as the Yellow 
Press ”) announces as one of its at- 
tractions a life of the ex-convict Lee, 
with the title The Man they could 
not Hang.” 

^ * 

* 

The Man they should not 
Hang ” hopes to make his appear- 
ance later on at the Summer Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy. 

* * 

=5^ i 

Some milkmen in South-West ' 
London have started a musical 
society, with the object of making 
the milkman’s cry melodious. There 
still remains grand work to be done 
by founding choral societies among 
the porters who announce the names 

of our railway stations. 

^ * 

* 

A coroner refused to allow a child 
to give evidence last week because, 
when she was asked if. she knew 
what would become of her if she told 
a lie, she said she did not know. 
That seems scarcely the way to en- 
courage the young to continue to 
speak the truth. 

* ^ 

* 

Collier's Weekly makes the novel 
suggestion that the American Navy 
might, in the event of insufficient 
white Americans coming forward, be 
manned partially by black Americans. 
These would certainly have one great 
advantage. They would not show 
the dirt during coaling operations. 

* ^ 

tc * 

“ A Constant Reader ” writes to a 
contemporary : — 

“Sir , — In a heated discussion recently, in 
which I took part, the subject being ‘ Who is 
the most popular novel writer (English-speak- 
ing) in the World,’ we could not come to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Being a constant 
reader of ‘The Daily News,’ it was decided 
that I should write and ask the opinion of ‘ The 
Daily News’ readers.” 

If our idea as to who will be voted 
the most popular novelist be correct, 
would it not be a kindly act on the 
part of The Daily News, in emulation 
of another journal, to ofer him (or 
her) a free trip to some remote 
country ? 

* 

Professor Arthur Kampf, of 
Munich, in discussing picture for- 
geries, has, according to The Sunday 
Times, made the interesting state- 
ment that ‘‘ art swindlers existed as 
' f^r back as 400 years, and that at 


that period plenty of false Rem- 
brandts were offered to the public.” 
This gives one some idea of the 
devilish cleverness of these follows. 
That they should have been able to 
copy the work of Rembrandt one 
hundred years before ho was born is 

a pretty good testimonial. 

* ^ 

The Army Council has decided that 
the slouch hat as a protection for the 
soldier against the sun is not required 
in the United Kingdom. This is the 
sort of thing that sours the weather. 


TUNING UP ALL ROUND. 

Now that Mr. C. Arthur Pearson 
is at last comfortably installed in 
his Directorship at the National 
Gallery, England may confidently 
anticipate a nev/ reputation among 
the artistic peoples. ‘‘ Painted by 
hand, are they?” were the first 
words of the new Dictator as he 
passed through the rooms on his 
motor bicycle. ” Well, we can show 
them something better than that on 
our new rollers.” The happy result 
is that in place of the antiquated 
and outmoded Rembrandt and 
Reynolds the walls of the Trafalgar 
Square Gallery will very shortly bo 
bright and gay' with three-colour- 
process blocks of all the new men and 
a number of snappy photographs to 
boot. The Misses Dare, we under- 
stand, are already preparing an 
assortment of new poses for the 
National Gallery camera. 

Mr. C. Arthur Pearson’s term 
of office at the Mint is expected to 
be fraught with some piquant 
changes. The old coinage will, it 
is conjectured, completely vanish, 
with the exception of the half-penny, 
which is to be produced day and 
night in the interests of newspaper 
readers. Mr. Pearson’s revolution 
embraces the supersession of the 
sovereign and the introduction of a 
new coin to be known as the nimble 
ninepencs. 

Rumours to the contrary notwith- 
standing, it is now pretty clear that 
the inventor of missing word com- 
petitions who is to take over the 
control of the Zoo is Mr. C. Arthur 
Pearson. In fact that gentleman 
admitted as much in an interview 
yesterday. “I do not deny it,” he 
said, ” nor do I affirm it.” One 
thing is certain^ and that is that 
if Mr. Pearson has his way the Zoo 
will be a very different place. None 
of the slower animals will be allowed 
to remain at all, the sloth being the 
first to get 'notice. The snakes will 
have to grow arms and legs, or quit. 
The camels must lose their humps. 
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Mother “Good heavens, child, where iiwe you been?” 
Child. “ Bobby and I tumbled into the pond.” 

Mother. “But v here’s rooR Bobby?” 

Child. “ Oh, I EXPECT HE ’s OUT BY NOW.” 


"'We cannot carry all that dead- 
weight/' were Mr. Pearson's own 
words, or ipsissima verha, as they say 
at Winchester, the grey old Gothic 
school whose motto is “ Hustlynge 
makyth hay." 

The financial position of Oxford 
and Cambridge has grown so unsatis- 
factory of late years that universal 
relief has been caused by the public- 
spirited and patriotic action of Mr. 
C. A. Peiarson in accepting the task 
of reorgauisiug the two Universities. 
The details of this colossal scheme 
are not yet published, but we under- 
stand that he proposes to effect an 
amalgamation of the two institutions 
under the title of Cam-Ox University, 
the undergraduates to be known in 
future as Oxtabs, and that in place 
of the annual contest on the Thames 
a single boat, manned by representa- 
tives of both Universities, will row 
against time from Mortlake to 
Putney. 

Some natural tears were shed at 
the Eoyal College of Music when it 
was made known that Sir Hubert 
Parry had resigned his directorship 
in favour of Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, 
but already the nev regime is work- 
ing smoothly and to the perfect con- 
tent of all the students. Immense 
satisfaction was expressed at the an- 
nouncement that in future harmony, 
composition and musical history 
would disappear from the curriculum, 
and that every pupil must take up 
the pianola as a first study. Mr. 
Pearson has wisely resolved to dis- 
pense with the services of all teachers 
of singing, and to rely exclusively 
on instruction by the gramophone. 
With the economies thus effected he 
hopes to be able to hold out sufficient 
pecuniary inducement to Mr. Sousa 
to warrant his joining the staff of 
the Eoyal College as Professor of 
Orchestral Playing and Platform 
Deportment. Another admirable 
feature of the scheme of reor- 
ganisation is the provision of in- 
struction in a number of interesting 
but neglected instruments, such as 
the banjo, the ocarina, the Welsh 
harp, the penny whistle, the pan 
pipes, the post-horn, and the mouth- 
organ. 

Acute disappointment was experi- 
enced in Bloomsbury when it became 
known that, owing to his other 
engagements, Mr. C. Arthur Pear- 
son had reluctantly declined the offer 
of the Chief Librarianship of the 
British Museum. But this feeling 
has been considerably assuaged by 
the welcome announcement that the 
Trustees have gratefully acted on 
Mr. Pearson's suggestion and en- 
trusted the post to his gifted col- 


league, Mr. Peter Keary. Mr. 
Peter Keary, who entered on his 
new duties last Thursday, has 
already effected a complete revolu- 
tion in the musty galleries of the 
Bloomsbury Knowledge Box, as it 
will henceforth be known. The 
Reading Room has been converted 
into a splendid Restaurant, in which 
the tables are ranged round the 
walls, leaving most of the space 
free to be used as a skating-rink or 
a ballroom. All books published 
since the foundation of The Daily 
Express have been destroyed, a 
special suite of apartments has been 
equipped for the accommodation of 
Tiimerick competitors, and pigeon- 
shooting goes on gaily in front of the 
main portico. 


Feminine Fasliions for January. 

“ The konest eyes [of a street-arab], regard- 
ing her, swept disconsolately over his ragged 
nether garments, then raised themselves in 
speechless surpiise to hers.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


“The Daily Mail’’ Arithmetician 
again. 

“ To-morrow’s match will be the 
seventieth match of the series. Eng- 
land have won 33 to Australia's 29, 
while 15 have been left drawn." 


“ A cricket match being played on the “Polo 
Giouiid on Wednesday there will be no golf on 
that day .” — The Egyptian Gazette, 

And the poor fellows who turn up 
for ice-hockey will be disappointed of 
their game too. 
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Passenger, Boaiman, hadn t we better bail her out She's half full of water.” 

Irish Boatman. Och, niver mind, Sorr. Sure sue ’ll run over when she ’s quite full ! ” 


THE SECOND TEST MATCH. 

Pearls of Great Price. 

{By Cablegram) 

Melbourne, Wed., 11 a.m. 

Noble has won the toss. His face 
is wreathed in smiles. Eane looks 
serious but determined. The mat3h 
has begun. It is anybody’s match. 
Every man is doing his best. 
Rhodes is bowling with his left hand. 

4 P.M. 

Who will win? Eive runs have 
been made in the last hour. The 
pcitement is terrific. The fielding 
is getting slack. Hardstaff has 
gone to sleep in the long-field. The 
wicket-keeper is wearing gloves. 

Thursday, 3 p.m. 

^ It is still anybody’s game. It is 
giant against giant. Long-on is 
standing up. Who will win? 

Friday, 2 p.m. 

The efforts to keep the runs down 
have succeeded. Only one run was 


made before luncheon to-day. It 
was an overthrow. Australia is gain- 
ing ground. The result is doubtful. 

Saturday, 3 p.m. 

Jones has arrived. Pie has lost 
two stone during his illness. A change 
has come over the game. Crawford 
has bowled a no-ball. 

5 p.m. 

Jones has already recovered 10 lbs. 
Either side might win. The spec- 
tators applauded a wide vigorously. 

Monday, 3 p.m. 

Jones has regained two more 
pounds. The end is approaching, 
and both elevens are awake. The 
strain is beginning to tell. Eour 
leg-byes (all run) were scored this 
morning. Australia has a chance. 
So has England. 

Tuesday, 11 a.m. 

Still impossible to say who will 
win. A tie is probable. Jones 
weighed out well this morning. 

2 P.M. 

Jones has not been weighed since 


last cablegram. 


match ib 


coming to a close. Ladies are faint- 
ing. The finish is the thing. What 
will it be ? 


OUT OE IT. 

[“In a recent ’bus accident the money c 
Icctccl by the conductor was seatteied in 1 
road and piched up by ilie crowd ’ 

J : (ill y Pa I er.\ 

I VIEW with envious mnul 
Folk who contrive to find 
Small change of any kind 
DumjTed in the highway ; 

I wonder how they woo 
Fortune, and win her too — 
Why doesn’t such a 
Ever come rny way? 

Lo ! where a motor-bus, 
Charging a wall and thus 
Checking its impetus, 

Skids all awry there, 

Fires the conductor out, 

Show ’ring his pence about — 
Shillings as w^ell, no doubt— 
Why wasn’t I there? 
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BELIEVED. 


Mdtiny VETEfiiy. “ARE YOU CHARITY?” 

,, ME«.«»J“JrrS f. ®'^™E. come to pay my DEBT" 

'Cs AsriSir ■"Al^r^^M;;S'”ct"“r^,“g«;‘;i^;w 

’ eiOfaS, \V , to tixe account of tlie 










Scolth Keeper. “That’s a verra fine car you have got.” Chauffeur. “Oh, it ain’t a bad oar.” 

S.-K. “She wad be a verra powerfu’ car whatever?” C. “Oh, no, I wouldn’t say that.” 

S.-K. “ I WASS NOT judgin’ BY THE SIZE. I WASS JUDGIN’ BY TEE SMELL ! ” 


DISILLUSIONED. 

Somehow I thought that when 1-9-0-7 
Was with its fathers duly numbered, 

Its corpse interred, and all its errors shriven, 
And masses for its soul’s peace sung and said, 
Much more felicitous would be my state 
Quite early in the course of Nineteen-Eight, 

People had buttressed me in this fond hope 
By giving the glad hand, the antique wish 
For happiness within the New Year’s scope; 

Yet somehow several things occurred to dish, 
Even before the Daft Days’ mirth was spent. 

My confidence in speedy betterment. 

I find it still as difficult to rise 

Before the day is lit, and (partly) warmed; 
The morning fog still stings and blinds the eyes ; 

By those Last Notices I ’m still alarmed, 

In which collectors say naught can content ’em 
Now, save a superadded ten yer centum^' 

Even my tailor, whom I always thought 
A man of some originality. 

Cites outworn items which he says I bought — 
He may be right, but still it seems to me 
That ‘‘ Compliments ” look somewhat insincere 
Upon the old account he sent last year. 


Still are they trying to try Harry Thaw 

With new efiects ” upon the same old charge; 
Still last year’s jokelets make the Pit guffaw; 

Pribble, the Office Bore, is still at large; 

Still at my gate the same old organ halts, 
Unwinding still the Merry Widow ” waltz, 

:ie H* 

To me it seems indubitably clear 
We might as well be living in last year. 


With regard to a recent French train robbery we have 
the following information from Carmelite House : 

“ As soon as the six cash boxes in a somewhat battered condition had 
been replaced in tbe van . . — Daily Mail. 

“The five cash boxes somewhat battered were* replaced in the 
van . . — Overseas Daily Mail. 

The difference in the number is obviously to save 
weight in the over-seas edition. 

A contemporary states that ■ ‘ the chief feature of the 
December issue [of The University Magazine — McGill 
and Toronto Universities] is 'Ad Universitam,’ Mr, 
Eudyard Kipling’s characteristic address to the students 
of McGill.” Pedantry is abhorrent to Mr, Punch, but 
he does hope that a word like Universitam is not really 

characteristic ” of Mr. Kipling’s Latinity. 
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THE BEEAKING POINT. 

I AM suffering from a new disease, 
and I seek a remedy. 

I grow thin under the infliction. 
My nerves are giving way. I am 
utterly weary of it. 

Its name is Hall Caine. 

There seems to be no escape. 

I go to a bookshop, and ask to see 
some books, and the shopman in- 
sinuates a volume into my hand, Goh- 
webs of Criticism^ by Hall Caine. 
It is a shrill plea for the sanity of the 
mob, and I do not want it. 

I am taken to the theatre, and the 
play is The Christian, by Hall 
Caine. 

I open The Chronicle, and find an 
article by a Mr. Begbie daring to 
question if Mr. Hall Caine’s 
chromo-lithographic view of Christi- 
anity is a true one, and asking if 
there is not a finer ideal than he 
puts before the playgoer. I shudder 
as I think of the morrow. 

I open The Chronicle again, and 
find Mr. Hall Caine rioting in reply, 
the exponent of Christianity once 
again resting his case on the plaudits 
of the mob, and falling into Billings- 
gate over his critic — thus exemplify- 
ing his fitness to provide a perfect 
example of the Christian ideal for 
footlight consumption. 

There is a murder case of a pecu- 
liarly sordid character. The trial 
lasts for several days, the case breaks 
down, and the accused man is 
acquitted, to the delight of the 
mob, who attempt to maltreat one 
of the witnesses for the Crown, a 
woman. Who is it that from the 
well of the court passes up a request 
for the prisoner’s autograph? Mr. 
Hall Caine. 

I open The Daily Mail, and find 
two columns devoted to a high- 
pitched character sketch of the ac- 
quitted man. Composed by whom? 
By the mob’s staunch friend and flat- 
terer, Mr. Hall Caine. 

The Druce case at last draws near 
its end, and the grave is opened, re- 
vealing its pathetic secret. At last 
it is knowm, after months of costly 
litigation, that there really was a Mr, 
T. C. Bruce. I open The Daily 
Mail, and find that the Editor has 
received a communication from Mr. 
Hall Caine, so poignant and plain- 
spoken that ifc cannot be printed, 
claiming to have known all the time 
that intimate fact which has just 
come so dramatically to light, and 
hinting that before very long his 
gifted pen will inflict upon the world 
his own version of the whole romance, 
either for the reader or the playgoer. 

The Bruce case ends, and the 


papers print their reports. I open 
The Chronicle, and find a portrait of 
Mr. Hall Caine leaving the court. I 
open The Mirror, and find a por- 
trait of Mr. Hall Caine leaving the 
court. I open other papers, with the 
same result. 

I walk along the Strand, and meet 
a gaping crowd following a theatrical 
figure with long red hair and an opera 
cloak. It is Mr. Hall Caine, at- 
tended, I presume, by a bodyguard 
of his own darling public, obstructing 
the w^ay of modest men. 

And I ask where is this going to 
stop. Are to be saddled for ever 
with this intrusive pervasive gentle- 
man? Is his passion for the limelight 
to be gratified for ever ? Is it not time 
that the closure was ordered, and a 
close time for Mr. Hall Caine pre- 
scribed? 


Sherlock Holmeski. 

What might have been another in- 
explicable Eailway Mystery ” has 
been happily averted by the shrewd 
intuition of The Daily Telegraph’s 
Special Correspondent in the Eussian 
capital. This gentleman wires: ‘‘ At 
noon yesterday, at a station about 
370 miles from St. Petersburg, a 
sleeping-car took fire, possibly 
through the ignition of inflammable 
objects there.” The ” possibly ” 
marks a delicate sense of restraint, 
but amidst the bewildering mass of 
conflicting hypotheses that will rise 
to the speculative mind, we believe 
that the Daily Telegraph’s Special 
Correspondent has hit the right nail 
on the head after all. 


To the Editor of ” Punch,” 

Bear Sir, — xls a keen lover of 
animals, I .wish to enter a vigorous 
protest against the almost universal 
custom of placing our harmless Pori- 
fera domesUcata (the common bath 
sponge) out on the window-sills 
during the present very severe 
weather. 

Surely the fact that it belongs to 
the lowest form of animal life is but a 
poor excuse for this inhuman cruelty ? 
Might not the attention of* the Hon. 
Stephen be drawn to the matter with 
advantage, or that of the League 
which supplies the bonnets to ’bus 
horses? If hunting is stopped by 
the frost these gentlemen will possi- 
bly have spare time to ameliorate 
the condition of the most humble 
and at the same time useful of our 
dumb friends. 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

A Lover op the Little | 
Brown Sponge. ‘ 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 

Bear Mr. Punch, — Of course I 
know that schoolboys are not sup- 
posed to have any feelings — just be- 
cause we keep them to ourselves and 
don’t make a fuss when they ’re 
trampled on— but I really think that 
attention should be called to an 
objectionable practice now prevalent 
among tradesmen, which is exceed- 
ingly painful to us all. All we want 
to do is to enjoy our holidays in 
peace, and yet the latter half of 
them is entirely spoilt by the abso- 
lutely indecent way in which the 
approach of school is rubbed into us 
from all points of the compass by 
tradesmen’s advertisements. ‘ ‘ School 
Outfit ” circulars pour in upon our 
people by every post, and the same 
beastly legend is placarded on each 
side of every tradesman’s van in the 
street — even coal carts — and no 
tailor’s or outfitter’s window is con- 
sidered complete without a waxwork 
show of little swines dressed up in 
tweed or Eton suits — ” For school 
wear.” I 

Let grown-up people put it to 
themselves. ITow would a man 
who shortly expected to go to prison 
like it, for instance, if on every 
hoarding he was faced with adver- 
tisements for handcuffs or leg-irons? 
or, if he was going to have an opera- 
tion, how w^ould he feel if his 
mothers and aunts insisted on dis- 
cussing the prices of surgical 
appliances and gravestones in his 
presence ? 

Yours furiously, 

Smith, mi. 

The World Knows little of its 
Greatest Men. 

“ It is not so well-known that ho saw active 
service in the Burmese Exhibition of 1886-7.” 

Civil and Military Gazette 

And there is many an unknowm 
hero in West Kensington to-day who 
saw active service in the Balkans 
Exhibition last summer. 

Thin Ice. 

The skilful way in which the 
Government skips over the difficult 
plac.es in its endeavours to represent 
the People’s Will is generously recog- 
nised by The Daily Mail, which pub- 
lished a poster recently : 

” Cabinet Programme for Next 
Session. 

Where to Skate.” 

Advertising Candorir. 

”For sale, Brindle Bull Mastiff 
Bog; demon guard; fond of poultry.” 

"Hull Daily Mail. 
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RRAMRt F instance, which gives the funeral of story. Look how I behaved over the 

DKAIVIoLb. Little Dai. Of course he ought to funeral too! But there’s Spooner — 

Personally I like Bramble (the be there, having kept her alive four a fellow who reads Slaps; and White- 
funny man in my new novel). He days with his inexhaustible store head — a poor Qreature with no sense 

is so genuine. A.nd then he says (63 pp.) of humour. Still, I think of humour. They say Oh, it ’s 

such extraordinary things. “Do you he overdid it. When 1 showed that too terrible I Of course there’s no 
never take_ exercise, Mr. Bramble? ” chapter to Gates (Gates writes those need for you to suffer unnecessarily, 
a friend^ inquired. “ Sometimes I, impressionist sketches in The Cere- Just about half a paragraph. Then 
stretch! ’’ That is only on page 9. I bellum) he asked, “Why not bury — “a peaceful smile lit up the calm. 
rather think he improves later on. Little Dai between Chapters XI. features ; but the lips did not move.” 

Yet though I fully recognise that and XII.? Then Bramble would be I expect it will upset me for the rest 
Bramble is one of my most perfect late for the funeral.’’ of the day. 

creations, it is perhaps better that we I must get rid of Bramble. Unless— I hardly like to mention 


creations, it is perhaps better that we I must get rid of Bramble. Unless— I hardly like to mention 

should not see quite so much of one Chapter XIV. shaped up much it. But Spooner suggested it. 
pother. To tell you the truth, better than I expected. There was “ Supposing he had some terrible 

Bramble wants all the stage to him- a little trouble with B. at first. But affliction,’’ Spooner said, “ .some- 

selt. Xt the beginning of each after I had let him have twenty-one thing that would force him to re- 
chapter, I say, serious pages to give his experiences of buy- nounce humour once and for all.’’ 

novel. {A btudy in Temperament I ing a dog, he went to the Club or You remember the tale of Henry and 

am going to , ___ — wj,-., ai- 


am going to 
describe it.) 
Bramble is a 
funny man. 
There is no deny- 
ing it. He is a 
funny man. His 
duties are clear. 
‘ To relieve by a 
few humorous 
touches the tense 
emotions of the 
reader.' But no- 
thing about stay- 
ing in for three 
chapters, is there ? 
No, Bramble, 
you must keep 
out of it for a 
page or two.” " 

, .A.nd does he? 
Well, the fact is, 
I am afraid that 
Bert Pleydell 
(hero) is not 
pushing enough. 
He gives way to 
Bramble so. It 
is like this. 
Bert and Angy 



Mistress (engaging new servant). “What about your references?’ 
Servant. “I’ve torn them up.” 

Mistress. “I shouldn’t have ’done that.” 

Servant. “1 think you would if you’d read them.” 


the White Ship. 
Think it over, 
Brani hie. 

S o m e h 0 w, 
I knew that he 
wouldn't. “ A 
life w i t li o u t 
humour, never!” 
Bramble d e- 
clared. Bather 
a t e n - p a g e 
death.” His 
devotion to his 
art is very touch- 
ing. I shall miss 
him terribly, 1 
know. But 
there 's Spooner. 
Let me see, how" 
shall I do it? A 
motor - bus ac- 
cident? Ugh! 
Perhaps B. 
would be in the 
niidst of one of 
his best stories. 
No, I must think 
of a humorous 
death. He would 
like that, I know. 


(heroine) open chapter Angy makes somewhere, and Bert and Angy had All is well I Therp^ 

£ vii” El 

sheet of paper and Then I re- I am afrafd Ui T i- mid-stream B. 

member that tale I heard at are CribWlnE % shouted, “ Not 

Scarboro’ last year. And there S uublishTrs^ fe.J ^ good-bye I Not good-bye!’’ (He 

Bramble waiting^ at my elbow. WniTE^Etn ^ Spooner and was thinking of my next novel.) ^ 

alrLdr^nvla^'^ ff ® t®"" bramble \ You for Bccuckamp’. 

nscrr: 
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has got into the way of breaking oS 
in the middle of a paragraph. Seems 
to have lost all interest in the book 
too. I do miss Bramble. 

Angy is growing tired of her long 
engagement. Doesn't receive Bert's 
love caresses as she used. “ Why 
can’t we be married privately? " she 
inquires each morning. “ Then 

B ert need not be kidnapped, and 

Oh I bother the plot. I do miss B. 

I must tell you about that fellow 
Bramble. He is writing long letters 
home. The touches of humour are 
delicious. And the tales of Colonial 
lifel 


“Northern League match, at Arbroath. All 
the goals were scored at the east end posts and 
in the first half. Result Arbroath, five: 
Lochgelly, two.” — Scotsman. 

This is a bad lie, on the face of it. 


The Commercial Instinct. 

From an advt. in a contemporary : 
“NATIONAL PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
for 

Mutual Life Assubanoe. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

Sold only in labelled tins, price l\d. and 
Is. lid.” 


0 wert thou in the Cauld Blast I 

“Daviot Curling Club Dance.— Paity who 
left Pair of Dark Blue Trousers can have same 
on applying to the President.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 

This advertisement seems to have 
some bearing on the following:— 

“ How to dress in the Ballroom.” 

Daily Mirror. 

But why not miss a dance or two 
and get it done outside? 


‘‘^The Coming Storm. 

Exhibited in the Royal Academy. 

An Acceptable Wedding Present.” 

This singularly felicitous touch is 
taken from an advt. in The Daily 
Graphic. 

Oratorical Finality. 

Col. Sir William Sergeant, O.B., 
on Mr. Haldane's scheme for a ter- 
ritorial army: — 

“ Suppose the Regulars should last only 
three months, where should we he ? By no 
means .” — Volunteer Service Gazette. 


‘‘Fresh Woods.’’ 

“ Furniture. — It is impossible to 
value your mahogany bureau from 
the particulars you give. The only 
way is to have it seen by an expert. 
It may be mahogany or it may be 
Sheyaton. * '-^London Opinion. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

The Younger Set (Constable) is Mr. E. W. 
Chambers’s second adventure in the romance of modern 
American Society, and it is an extremely good story. 
Its best situation is the accidental meeting of a divorced 
couple. The looseness of the. marriage-knot over there 
seems to be a source of great embarrassment to New 
York hostesses; you never can remember who has been 
separated from whom. A pity that the author should 
have spoilt the consistency of his methods by a cona- 
monplace episode out of melodrama, severing his 
Gordian knot with an improbable revolver whose utility is 
obvious from quite a long way off. Mr. Chambers ^ is 
happiest with some of his minor 
characters, such as Nina and Drina. 

His heroine is almost incredibly vir- 
ginal; and his hero is always threat- 
ening to become a prig through no 
fault of his own, but just because 
the author insists on italicising his 
probity and manliness — qualities that 
are best illustrated without com- 
ments from the showman. In the 
same way some of his characters pro- 
test too much that their society is 
‘‘ thoroughbred,” a dreadful epithet 
which good-breeding, taking itself 
for granted, can always aSord to 
dispense with. 

Mr. Chambers has a great resource 
of language; but he is too facile, and 
should set -himself to curb both ,the 
volume and the flamboyancy of his 
eloquence. I am glad to note that 
in his present novel he has checked 
a bad habit of sneering ignorantly at 
English manners. He makes only a 
single reference to us, and so 'com- 
mits only one error in this connec- 
tion. There is talk of an American 
duchess leading an “Insular Inva- 
sion ” against the hearts of Trans- 



Bruno's story to the reluctant frogs, and Mr. Stone is 
nearly as abrupt in method at the beginning of Scars 
(Heinemann), for in the first two chapters we are intro- 
duced to about a score of characters, with nothing much 
to guide us as to their different degrees of importance. 
Once we get them sorted out, however, the plot runs 
finely. I think this is the author’s first novel, and lie 
has chosen a rather daring subject, for his hero, besides 
being an Etonian, a cricketer, and a good fellow all 
round, has inherited a very bad kind of homicidal mania. 
Moreover, since a great part of the book is occupied with 
the careless gaieties of public school and Varsity life the 
tragedy is vastly deepened by contrast — as if one should 
run across the Pelopidse W'^earing morning coats in Bond 
Street. I feel bound to mention this rather bad- 
tempered Greek family, because Mr. Stone himself dis- 
plays a strong academic bias, and tw^o 
of his characters even quote Horace 
at a Christ Church ball. But, 
whether it is owing to admiration of 
the classic drama or not, he has cer- 
tainly given us a very aw^c-inspiring 
picture of 7Tp<^rapxos in a milieu 
where we hope the lady is not often 
to be found. 


atlantic heiresses ; and Mr. Chambers 
sjpeaks of the thin red line ” of our 
“needy” Household Cavalry. He 
doesn’t seem to have heard of The 
Blues. 

Ttie hero in Mr. Wilmshurst’s clever illustrations, 
which are very beautifully reproduced, belongs to a hand- 
some type, but it is of British and not American growth. 

The Old Peabody Pew, I ’m bound to state 
(From Constable’s — Kate Douglas Wiggin), offers 

A not remarkably attractive bait 
To folk with modest coffers. 

The tale is human, humorous, refined. 

After the author’s most delightful manner ; 

But dear at — to my mercenary mind — 

Three shillings and a tanner. 

Tis true the pages have their margins packed 
(Most have, at least) with decorative glory. 

Yet that^but serves to emphasise the fact 
There ’s precious little story. 

Once there were a man and a mouse and a goat and 
^ ^ crocodile ” — this, I think, was the opening of 


THE PRINCIPAL BOY WHO WOULD 
NOT GROW OLD. 


Lord Wantage was not in the 
Navy or the Church, nor was he a 
barrister. Otherwise, as soldier, 
volunlfcer, Bed Cross Knight, farmer, 
landlord, Member of Parliament, 
statesman, company-chairman, lord- 
lieutenant and peer, he played most 
of the parts open to an Englisli 
gentleman, and playc‘d them with 
consummate skill. His V.C. w’as 
gained, of course, in wliat have been 
called Crimevai times ; but though 
his active career began as long ago 
as 1854 he wurs still working hard for 
our soldiers in South Africa wdien the 
present century dawmed. All this 
and much more of interest may be 
gathered from Lord Wantage, V.C,. 
K.C.B. (Smith, Elder), the memoir 
compiled by his faithful and helpful 
wife. And that none may deem her 
prejudiced by wifely devotion read 
what Florence NiGiiTiNCiALE has 
said of him : — 

“ Lord Wantage is a gieat loss— but lie lias been a great gain. And 
what he has gained for us can never be lost. It is niy experience that 
such men exa^t only iu England. A man -who had e\erytbing (to use 
the common phiase) that this world could give him, but \\h.o worked as 
hard, and to the last, as the poorest able man — and all for others— for 
the common good. A man whose lil© makes a great difference for all 
All aie bfctici ilian if he had not lived, and this betterment is for always 
— it docs not (ho with him. That is the true estimate of a great life.” 

It does Mr. Punch's heart good to read of the giants of 
his own generation. 


By Col and Cap. 

Under the head of “Winter Sports at Chamonbi:,” 
The Standard makes the following remarkable state- 
ment; — “ The departure of the Alpine regiments from 
Argentihre for Chamonix by the Colonel de Balme took 
plaoe_ early in the morning.’^ After this it would not 
surprise us to hear that the Mediterranean Fleet has 
been seen executing manoeuvres round Captain St 
Martin. 
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Bd-y [who has just heard the stc»y of Gelert). “ Aro MD the mah really kill the bog, Badly ? ” 

Baddy "Yes. You see he iiiodgiit it had killed his child aO_T,,,„LY” 

Betty “ WODLD YOU DO THE SAME IF DoN KILLED BABY? Daddy. CbWAIH . 

Betty {very thoughtfully). “ Poor old Don ! .., 


THE SOUL OF »WIT. 

Rolling Hall, 
Leicestershire. 


Dear Eichard,— I know you like 
to hear of a good joke now and then 
that you can sketch for your paper. 
Now this really happened. The old 
sexton at Little Pipley, old Joe 
Green, is a bit of a character, and 
his wife, who was the Thornby 
Lodge gardener’s wife before she 
married Green, is rather a crotchety 
old body, and old Joe you must know 
is a bit too fond of his drop on a 
Saturday night, and the old lady 
being of the Thornby Jenkinson 
stock and of course a strict T.T., 
when her worthy spouse goes off to | 
the Black Swan with his boon com- 
panions, or rather I should say when 
he comes home again, the domestic 
felicity of the Green household is 
wont to become somewhat ruffled , 
in fact, the old couple have words. 
Well, one Sunday morning after one 
of these rows the Vicar and old Joe 
ran across one another close by the 


broken spout on the north side of 
the church — you know the spot 
and said, “Well, Joe, you’re look- 
ing very grave this morning. I hope 
there ’s nothing the matter at home, 
or ' ‘ the matter with Martha , ’ ’ 


or something like that. So old Joe 
turned round, with one of those 
knowing winks of his, I expect, and 
said, “I wish she was in HEE 
giave/' and off he stumped to dis- 
tribute the collection bags without 
another word ! ! 1 The Vicar told me 
this himself. I should put “A! 
Fact” on the top if I were you. 
Everybody I have told it to has 
been immensely amused at it. Mind 
you get the broken spout in. 

Believe me, your affec. uncle, 

Ja\mes C. Hevythwaite. 

p.S, — We must have you down 
here when your picture of the joke 
comes out, so let me know what 
week it will be. 


First Answer (burnt). 

Chelsea. 

Dear Uncle James. — Thanks for 
kindly sending me the story about 


Joe Green and the Vicar. I will try 
it on the Editor; but it is very diffi- 
cult to tell exactly what they will 
like, so I hope you won’t be disap- 
pointed if it doesn’t appear. Very 
likely they may have another 
sexton joke on hand with a draw- 
ing already done; or for a nunaber 
of reasons it might be inconvenient 
to put it in. If they should happen 
not to accept it, you might send 
it to George, and he could turn 
it into a short story for one of the 
magazines. I should like very much 
to go down to Boiling and see you 
all again. Would some time next 
month suit you? 

Second Ansiuer (sent). 

My Dear Uncle James. — Many] 
thanks for that capital joke of yours. 

I can just imagine old Joe’s face. 

I shall be delighted to accept your 
kind invitation for the early part of 
next month, which is about the time 
the joke would appear. Love to 
everyone. 

: Your affectionate nephew, 

h Dick. 
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A CANDIDATE FOR AN OLD AGE PENSION. 

As clown a country lane I strode, 

With sweet and rural thoughts inspired, 

I saw a tramp beside the road 
Who looked a little tired. 

Upon the ditch’s marge he lay, 

And, as I read his visage clear, 

Something within me seemed to say, 

'' This man is full of beer.” 

I progged him gently in the side : 

” What is your story? I would know.” 

” I ’m Weary Willie,” he replied, 

Adding the words ” What 0 ! ” 

” A simple, homely name,” said I; 

” Myself, when still a tender brat, 

Was so addressed for short. But why, 

Why ^ Weary ’ ? Tell me that. 

“Is it excess of manual toil, 

Followed by mental strain, perhaps, 

With burning of the midnight oil, 

That causes this collapse? ” 

He answered with a pleasant smirk : 

“ Don’t go and fret yourself, ole pal; 

I never done a stroke o’ work, 

Not me, nor never shall.” 

“ You labour not,” I said, “ and yet 
Men call you ' Weary ’ ? Pray suggest 
How you acquired this epithet 
Implying lack of rest.” 

“ That ’s right,” he said; “ I earn no wage; 

It ’s just the hangin’ round about 
Waitin’ to touch a ripe old age 
That fairly wears me out. 

“ Five bob a week for bed and board 
If I can only keep alive 
To get the Government’s reward 
For reaching sixty -five. 

“ Yus, Weary Willie ’s got to wait 
Some thirty years, poor patient bloke, 

To pouch his pension. Tell yer, mate. 

Me ’eart is well-nigh broke ! ” 

I ventured. “ Do not deem me rude. 

But how do you expect, my son, 

To win your country’s gratitude 
For duties left undone? ” 

“ The Eads,” he answered, “ run the show; 

No questions asked about the past ; 

It ’s like a little Heaven below — ‘ 

There ain’t no first nor last ! ” 

“ You hint,” said I, “of halcyon days. 

And fields that flow with milk and rum; 

But how do they propose to raise 
The necessary sum ? ’ ’ 

“ Guv’nor 1 ” said he, “ toe ’ll get the stuff; 

There ’s always fools as toil aiad spin ; 

They ’ll pay the taxes fast enough, 

And that ’s where I come in ! ” 

^ 

1 left him prone beside the path, 

Weary with yearning, year by year, 

For Merit’s glorious aftermath, 

Yet full of hope and beer, 0. S. 


SWANS IN ADVANCE. 

(Aw Exercise in the New Advertising?) 

Mr. Long Jane begs to inform his patrons that he will 
open the Publishing Season by starting four new Authors 
from The Oddly Eead, viz. : — 

A NEW AMSTOPHANES F. J. Gander LOVE AND THE TINSMITH 

A NEW CLASSIC 0. L E. MACKENZIE HEDIVIVUS 

A NEW SAINTE-BEUVE R. A. Gosling ROMANCE AND MODERNISM 

A NEW SHAKSPEARE L. Anser GREEN THOUGHTS 

Mr. Long Jane believes that these books are more 
than perfect, and will run through the season, or at 
least part of it. The following are the particulars : — 

I. The New Aristophanes. 

By this title the publisher confidently designates Mr. 
F. J. Gander, the author of Love and the Tinsmith, a 
work full of the robustious essence of Tweniieth-Ceiatury 
Humour. What the great satirist, wit and jester Aristo- 
phanes did for the gay pleasure-lovers of ancient Eornc, 
that will Mr. Gander do for all those readers in our own 
day who, like the publisher, possess what has been called 
the fourth of the great cardinal virtues — Humour. Make 
a note of Love and the Tinsmith , to be published on 
January 29 by the new Aristophanes. 

II. The New Classic. 

The publisher is conscious that it is unusual, except 
among publishers, to hail a new writer as a classic, but 
Sir Thomas Browne, Pater, E. L. S., W. J. Locke, and 
Mr. Money-Coutts were once new writers, and he 
claims for 0. I. E. (those being the initials under which 
his latest discovery wishes to conceal his identity) that 
he has written a book worthy to be placed along with 
the writings of such authors, and worthy also to be placed 
with any writer of antiquity that can be named, not 
excepting the divine Plato. Machemde Redivivus 
by 0. I. E. (ready January 29, price 7s. 6d. net) may by 
some be voted precious. It is certainly intimate, like all 
the best books, yellow or otherwise. But discerning 
critics will see its masterly power and delicacy, and 
appreciate its new style, from which the publisher has 
already learnt much. It stands apart from all other 
books, not only because it is published at The Oddly 
Eead, in itself a hall-mark of distinction, but also by 
reason of its truth, its soul-battlings, in a word its 
classicalness. Eemember the author’s initials, »0. I. E. 

III. Th.e Ifew Sainte-Beuv”. 

We come now to the amazing critical work of Mr. 
Gosliug, author of Romance and Modernism, that 
astounding collection of penetrating search-lights. What 
do you think Mr. Gosling does? Ho takes a few con- 
spicuous tendencies of the age — the scientific spirit, self- 
consciousness, democracy, realism, pessimism, effron- 
bombast, and so forth, with which all of us are 
acquainted — and shows how almost every now book may 
be regarded as a symptom of health or disease in the 
social organism. Tie does really. The publisher has 
called Mr. Gosling the new Sainte-Beuve, but he might 
equally well have called him the new Matthew Arnold. 
By whatever name his wonderful book (to be published 
on January 29— the red letter day of the year— price 
7s. 6dl. net) is called it would smell as sweet. 

IV. Tke New SFakspeare. 

Some weeks ago the well-known Editor of a distin- 
guished^ weekly declared he had discovered a new poet 

a real genius. On his being asked if the poet’s name 
was Anser, his astonished reply was “Yes.” “I 
thought so,” was the retort; “ I have just accepted a 










‘‘COWIING! COMlNGr^ 

First Lady (aeeidentally meeting second ditto at party). “Well, MX beae, you never come to see me'” 
Second Lady (uith emphasis) “ Mx beae » I’m always coming ! ” 


volume from him entitled Green Thoughts, and one of 
the most distinguished living writers w^rote me a sponta- 
neous letter drawing attention to Mr. Anser as ‘ not only 
a poet, but a poet of very great and original powers. . . 

I mean, this is really that rara avis, a man of genius. ^ 
Could coincidence farther go? Other equally^ distin- 
guished persons with the same spontaneity having said 
similar things, the publisher has no longer any hesitation 
in calling Mr. Anser the new Shakspeare. Note the 
date of the publication of Mr. Anser’ s book. Green 
Thoughts— J&rxnSiYj 29. 0 that day I What a day for 

intellectual 'England’ Price 5s. net. 

If any one is in need of further particulars in advance 
Air. Lonu Jane will be happy to give them. His stock 
of superlatives is continually being replenished. 

THE HOLLOW EEED. 

What was it doing, my gold-nibbed Pen, 

Here in the Eleet by the river, 

Turning my tablecloth into a fen. 

Scattering ruin and casting blots, 

Till the cream-laid note was covered with spots, 
Like a man that is cursed with a liver? 

Something had clogged my gold-nibbed Pen, 

In its secret chamber lurking; 

The blue-black liquid was deep in my den, 

And pages of lyrics were floating about, 


And the blotting-paper had all run out, 

Ere I got the reservoir working. 

I took it to pieces, my gold-nibbed Pen 
(How silly it looked in sections!); 

I twisted the top, like the neck of a hen, 

And scraped it clean with a hard bleak knife, 
And filled it over The Sporting Life 

And the Saturday League Selections.” 

This is the way, I said, 0 Pen 

(And I laughed low down in my gizzard), 
And the chances are only a couple in ten 
To make your insolent humours stop ; 

And, putting my mouth to the hole at the top, 
I blew like a prairie blizzard. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, 0 Pen, 

Is a pipe with wads of cotton ; 

And oh I how I wished you had been one then ! 
P'or the poignant shock of the draught I drank, 
As I inadvertently sucked your shank. 

Is a thing I have never forgotten. 

A downright beast was my gold-nibbed Pen; 

And although my aunt (the giver) 

Would probably murmur “ Just like men,” 
And shed for the cost of the thing a tear, 

I have chucked it away by the Waterloo Pier, 
Erom the parapet into the river. 
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THE COMPLETE CONVERSATIONALIST. 

“Do you reverse?'" asked my 
partner. 

“ We will, if you 're keen," I said; 
“ but as a matter of fact I generalh’ 
get a back-fire when I put in the 
reverse. If you like we ’ll throw out 
the clutch for a moment." 

“ That would be a good idea," she 
said; “and, when you put it back 
again you might put it back a little 
bit higher up, if you don’t mind. And 
perhaps it would be as well if we got 
on to the second speed. . . . Thank 
you, that ’s much better." 

We went round the room twice 
under the new conditions, and then 
steered into the garage. 

“ What about a little petrol? " I 
suggested. 

“ Oh, no thanks." 

“ No petrol. Well, let ’s find a 
cool place, and talk. It ’s so hot 
here." 

We discovered an excellent draught 
and sat down in it, while I fanned 
myself — I mean my partner — vigor- 
ously. 

“ Shall we talk about the Druce 
case ? " I said. 

“ Oh, please not." 

“ Eight you are. Only I thought I 
ought to ask you. Hipping — I mean 
lotten weather, isn’t it? " 

“^What?" 

The weather is rather rotten." 

“Oh, I think it ’s rather nice." 

That was what 1 said first. Hip- 
ping weather. Which is your favour- 
ite waltz? " 

“I’m not quite sure. Not that 
last one." 

“ Oh." 

There was a short interval for 
meditation. 

“Do you know many people 
here? " I tried again. 

;;no." 

I always think that when you 
only know a few people it ’s rather 
rotten — I mean ripping." 

“ Yes." 

“There ought to be," I said, 
having thought the matter out very 
carefully, “ some fun when Parlia*"- 
ment meets again." 

I suppose so," said my partner. 

I blew my nose for a moment. 

Have you tried," I asked anxi- 
ously, ‘this new Auction Bridge^ 
They say it ’s better than the 
ordinary game." 

;‘Oh?" 

Yes. So they say. Have you 
had any skating lately? 

Oh yes." 

^ Yes. You ’ll let me know when 
I m getting warm, won’t you? The 


Test matches are rather exciting, 
aren’t they? " 

“ What did you say? " 

“We ’re up to T now. Test 
matches. Are you interested in the 
Test matches? " 

“ I don’t quite understand." 

“ I am trying to find your subject, 
and I don’t think you ’re helping me 
much. Did I ask you if you had 
seen The Merry Widow ? " 

“ I really don’t know." 

“ Then we shall probably get to 
that under W. I say — do tell me — 
are we going to talk, or aren’t w^e? ’’ 

My partner smiled for the first 
time. 

“ I rather thought you had been 
talking," she said. 

“ Yes, but you aren’t helping at 
all. If I ’ve got to talk by myself all 
the time I ’d much sooner recite a 
small piece to you. Or if you ’ve got 
a box of matches on you I can show 
you a trick." 

My partner woke up suddenly. 

“I’m very sorry I have been 
’so dull," she said, “ and I wish I had 
a box of matches on me; but if you 
only knew how tired a girl gets of 
being asked which is her favourite 
w^altz, and what she thinks of the 
Deuce case, you would forgive me." 

“ I am very sorry I have been so 
voluble," I said: “and I wish you 
had a box of matches on you, because 
it ’s a really good trick ; but if you 
only knew how tired a man gets of 
being expected to ask a girl which is 
her favourite waltz, and what she 
thinks of the Druce case, you w^ould 
pity me." 

“ Then all these awful questions 
were for my sake entirely? " 

Entirely. Particularly the one 
about Parliament. I never spoke to 
any of the others about that; it was a 
special line for you. You know, it 
was an awful shock to me when you 
refused to talk about the Druce case. 
I was in despair for the moment. 
Luckily I thought of the weather. 
We agreed it was ripping weather, 
didn’t we?" 

As a^ matter of fact," said my 
partner, “ I know somebody who has 
a cousin whose gardener has shares in 
the Druce Comj)any, so I am really 
very much interested in it all. But, 
as I told my other fourteen partners, 
I have been to eleven dances since 
Christmas, and there are limits. May 
I have my fan back before you break 
it ? " 

“I’m afraid I mistook your char- 
acter altogether," I said. “You 
know there are three ways of making 
conversation at a dance. You talk 
about the Druce case and your 
favourite waltz — that ’s one ; or your- 


self--that ’s two; or anything that 
comes into your head — -that ’s three. 
You wouldn’t give me a lead so I had 
to have a dash, Unfortunately I hit 
upon the first." 

“ You ’ll have to try again, won’t 
you ? ’ ’ 

“ I suppose I shall. Let ’s take 
the next method. Would it interest 
you to hear that I am a drysalter? " 

“ Is that a good thing to be? " 

“ I don’t know. It sounds such a 
thirsty profession. And that I arn a 
hundred and four, and was educated 
at Giggleswick and Gonville, and 
have seventeen brothers, and can 
catch it two hundred and thirty- 
eight times ? ’ ’ 

“It is most frightfully exciting, 
certainly," said my partner, “ only 
as I shall never see you again after 
this waltz " 

“ Quite so. Then we pass on to 
the third method, and I say anything 
that comes into my head." 

‘‘ Well? " 

“ Well, then — may I have the next 
dance? " " A. A. M. 


CHARIVARIA. 

“The King," says The West- 
niinsier Gazette, “ will give two larg(‘ 
dinner-parties at Buckingham Palace 
shortly after the oiiening of Parlia- 
ment. Only men will be invited." 
Surely this fear of demonstrations by 
Suffragettes is being carried to iin- 
necGSsary lengths? 

* * 

* 

It is again rumoured that the next 
budget will include a tax on cyclists, 
each of whom will have to take out a 
pedaller’s licence. 

* 

ti * 

“ I have never believed," says hlr. 
H. G. Wells in The Nciv Age, 

that a Socialist Party could hope to 
form a Government in this country 
in my lifetime : I believe it less nov 
than ever I did." One can alinosi 
understand a man being a Hociahsl 
in these circumstances. 

* 

Mr. Henry Earman has won tlu 
Deutsch- Archdeacon prize by a cir 
cular flight, in Paris, of 1630''Englis} 
yards in an aeroplane. Mr. Farma!' 
is a countryman of ours, and it wai 
a pretty and patriotic idea of his t( 
fly English yards. 

We understand that the entranci 
fee for The Times Limericks will hi 
three shillings, and not sixpence, S( 
that wealthy persons and poets hold 
ing high office will be able to compete 
without loss of dignity. 
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What is Fame? is said to have 
been the despairing cry of Mr. Thaw 
upon hearing a would-be juror de- 
clare that he had never heard of the 

Thaw case before. 

♦ * 

Lord Delamere, the big game 
hunter, has made the following state- 
ment to an interviewer: — '‘East 
Africa is a wonderful country, but 
please make it clear that I do not 
advise emigration. It is not a coun- 
try for small people.” The paper 
which publishes the interview then 
goes on to give us some idea of the 
size of Lord Delamere, telling us 
that he is farming 100,000 acres near 
Nairobi, “ and holds 1,200 head of 
cattle and 15,000 sheep.” This is, 
indeed, a wonderful arm-stretch. 

* SJS 

We extract the following from The 
Daily Mail : — 

“ Mr. Plowden (to ■witness) : Ah, I am afraid 
you are in advance of the age. We have not 
got sixp nny cab fares yet. They are on the 
way, but have not come yet. They are like 
sorne other things ladies would like to get, but 
they have not come yet. (A laugh.) ” 

Now what we want to know is this : 
Why only one laugh? What were 
the rest of the officials doing? Surely 
they were committing contempt of 
Court. 

* * 

* 

The War Office officials, against 
whom certain members of the public 
never tire of declaiming, would like it 
to be known that, according to a 
paper read before the Physiological 
Association of Berlin, there is a 
German Government official named 
Arniieim, who has been continuously 

asleep since June 10, 1904. 

* * 

An advance notice of the Dress 
Exhibition, which is to be held 
shortly at Earls Court, states that 
" The lot of the lone widow is not to 
be forgotten, for attractive styles of 
mourning will be set off by pretty 
faces.,” Personally we think that 
this is a pity; it will tempt ladies 
who visit the show in the company of , 
their husbands to cast ugly looks at 
these obstacles. 

* * 

♦ 

Two men have been fined at 
Atherstone for assaulting a football 
referee. This decision that the act 
was an illegal one has come as a 
nasty surprise to football spectators 
all over the country, and is considered 
an unwarrantable interference with 
an old-established sport. 

* if! 

* 

A question answered: — 

“How Much is Enough? 

This correspondence must now 
cease.'' 
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THE HILLSIDE TEE. 


Colonel Chutneigh. “Seems to me ( pouf ) this ■whatyermatoallit where you drive off is 

THE ONLY DECENT THING THE COMMITTEE’S DONE ON THE WHOLE LINKS. DeUOED CONVENIENT FOR 
TEEING UP YOUR BALL. WllY THE DICKENS CAN’T THEY MAKE ’EM ALL LIKE IT ? ” 


At the time of writing the Man- 
chester cotton dispute is still un- 
settled, both sides refusing to give 
way. The masters are as stubborn 
as the spinning mules. 

“ Because of their respect for 
work,” says the Gaulois, “ Americans 
preserve their moral strength and 
their moral health.” But surely 
there is no one with so great a respect 
for work as the British workman, 
who will frequently hesitate to touch 
it, so far does he carry the idea? 

*** 

In consequence of the loss of pres- 
tige suffered by this country owing to 
the disastrous defeat in Australia it 
has, we hear, been decided to lay 
down an additional Dreadnought at 


Though it is true that the General 
Meeting of a society is often the 
scene of much strong language and 
heated argument, yet it is possible 
to take too gloomy a view of what 


may happen. He is a pessimist who 
announces, as did the Secretary 
of the Koyal Ordnance Factories 
Friendly Society, that 

‘ ' The Annual General Meeting 
will be hell 
on Saturday next.” 

Commercial Candour. 

From a catalogue advertisement of 
Mycensean Pottery, “ contemporary 
with the Homeric Age ” : — 

“ These interesting relics from the distmt 
da-wn of history are probably fully three 
hundred years old.’* 

! 

Mr. Cary Gilson is reported in Th^ 
Birmingham Daily Post as follows :— r | 

“ There was a story of a temporary master 
at Rugby, whose ‘L’s’ the boys proposed to 
consider doubtful, and who, on calling on a 
boy named Hale, was astounded to see the 
entire class rise in their places and begin to 
construe at once.” 

If the letter had been H and the 
boy's name Hall, anybody could have 
seen the point. But all really bril- 
liant stories avoid the obvious. 
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THE THIRD TEST MATCH. 

(By Cablegram ) 

Adelaide, Friday, 12.15 p.m. 

The Englishmen have taken the 
field. With the exception of Fane, 
Hutchings, Crawfoed, Hobbs, 
Gunn, Barnes, Humphries, and 
Fielder, they have all recovered from 
their recent exertions. The heat is 
tremendous. It will suit the Corn- 
stalks, who should win. 

5.20 P.M. 

England undoubtedly holds the ad- 
vantage. Hill is seriously indis- 
posed. Braund, Ehodes, and Hard- 
staff have slight touches of sun- 
stroke. Will it get hotter? Hill is 
worse. 

Saturday, 12.30 p.m. 

The thermometer is already 104 in 
the shade. Will it go on rising? 
Clem Hill is in bed. Three doctors 
are holding a consultation. Australia 
cannot escape defeat. 

6 P.M. 

The luncheon interval was prO' 
longed while the players, had their 
temperatures taken. A chart will be 
published. Twenty-two certificated 
masseurs have arrived. England is 
playing grimly. Clem Hill’s condi- 
tion is serious. Boy Hill is fielding. 
England must win. 

Monday, 5.30 p.m. 

A great sensation has been caused 
to-day. McAlister seemed pro- 
foundly satisfied when given out 
Lb.wu Clem Hill is no better. Boy 
HiIjL fielded brilliantly this morning. 
The heat is terrible. Australia has 
no chance. 

Tuesday, 2.30 p.m. 

Clem Hill is much worse. The 
doctors are giving up hope. 

4 P.M. 

Clem Hill is batting magnificently. 
Frequent delays have been caused 
to-day by players retiring to be 
massaged. Owing to strike of mas- 
seurs ihe luncheon interval was again 
prolonged. 

5 P.M. 

Hill has been missed at mid-off. 
In his efort to catch the ball Barnes 
broke his flask of ammoniated 
quinine. The game was delayed 
while he changed. Much sympathy 
was felt for Barnes. The thermo- 
meter registers 109. A large crowd 
is watching it. Will it continue to 
rise? Hill’s doctors have held three 
consultations in the last hour. The 
Englishmen cannot hope to win. 

5.45 p.m. 

A tent has been erected near the 


wickets for the convenience of Hill s 
medical attendants. Much time is 
consequently saved. A large crack 
has appeared on the pitch. 

9 P.M. 

The pitch has been massaged and 
treated with cold-cream. 

Wednesday, 2.30 p.m. 

Consternation prevailed this morn- 
ing. The umpires asked if they were 
paid by the match or by the day. 
Fielder is in bed to-day. He hopes 
to make a hundred to-morrow. 
Barnes was also anxious to rest, but 
could not be excused. A collection is 
being made for Clem Hill. 

6 P.M. 

The collection for Clem Hill has 
amounted to ^thirty-three clinical 
thermometers, seven sponges, and a 
bottle of emulsion. Some unpleasant- 
ness has been caused by Boy Hill 
asking for a share. Fane’s tempera- 
ture is sub-normal. The game has 
made little progress lately. By how 
many runs will Australia win? Boy 
Hill did not bat. 

Thursday, 1.30 p.m. 

Clem Hill has not fielded to-day. 
It is nice to see Boy FIill again. The 
thermometer is 115. The end came 
quite suddenly. Fielder made one. 
This was very disappointing after his 
illness. 


BIBTHDAY PEESENTS. 

(Hew Style.) 

The Turbine has just celebrated 
the second anniversary of its first 
appearance in the crowded arena of 
journalism, and, as the result of des- 
patching a number of telegrams to 
well-known people, is in the happy 
position of being able to publish 
many spontaneous messages from its 
well-wishers. These tributes to the 
extraordinary longevity of a paper 
which has unflinchingly striven to 
advocate Liberal principles in their 
most acute and uncompromising 
form are not unnaturally a source of 
profound satisfaction to the conduc- 
tors of this journal. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman : — 

I consider The Turbine to be by far 
the best penny Liberal morning paper 
published in London. 

Mr. Alfred Austin (Poet Lau- 
reate) : — 

I r^ise my glass, brimming with 
sparkling Vouvray, 

To hail the genius of the Street of 
Bouverie. 

Mr. Winston Churchill: — 

Your paper is sorely needed in 
Central Africa. Why not start 


special editions for the Pygmies and 
the Cannibals? 

Miss Christabel Pankhurst : — 

Male journalism does not appeal to 
me. But if I were a miserable man 
I suppose I should subscribe to The 
Turbine. 

Mr. Nat Gould : — 

I have seen many two-year-olds, 
but none with an action quite like 
that of The Turbine. 

The Ho n. Charles Parsons, 
F.B.S. 

Best wushes. I hope you will be 
able to knock a fpw more knots out of 
the tangled skein of party politics. 

Mr. Charles Feohman:-™ 

Presents his congratulations, 

MUe. Adeline Genee. 

I am never genee when I read your 
sparkling criticisms. 

Mr. H. Beerboiim Tree : — 

Hearty congratulations. But 1 
wish you would change tbc title to 
The Trecbune. 

Mr. George Alexander: — 

Heaven prosper your splendid 
efforts and those of your noble con- 
tributor, Mr. G. B. Sims, to promote 
the cause of social reform. 

Professor Elie Metsohnikoff : — 

I am greatly interested in an anni- 
versary which proves that you have 
achieved longevity without senility. 

Zbysco, the famous Galician ath- 
lete : — 

You is a great paper. I wrestle 
with your leaders daily. 

A Sincere Well-wisher wnites : — 

How time does fly ! It seems only 
yesterday that your first number ap- 
peared. Well, well. 

Subscriber from the very first 
number : — 

May you live long and prosper! 
What I like about your sparkling 
columns is the dramatic gossip by 
the frolicsome W. A. Whatever 
other changes you may be contem- 
plating, my daughters and I implore 
you to retain him. 

Mr. Frank Bichardson. 

I like everything about you but 
your whiskers. One ought not to 
have whiskers at the age of two. 

Thoma^s El WES : — ■ 

I cannot think of a better paper. 
Please quickly renew your six- 
months ’-gratis offer. 

Bertie Flutter : — 

Is it Tribune or Turbine^ I wish 
^ou would kindly let me know, as 
there is a bet on it. Anyway, 1 wish 
you many happy returns of the day. 
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■fTrn Ptiaof T ORD ALOEENOY AND HIS SISTERS INVITE Me. “BeET” HAWKINS (oF BEEMONDSEy) AND HIS FAMILY TO DINNER IN PaRK L-ANE. 
THEY AFTEEwIeDS tTe THEm foe a game of nOP-SCOTni.AENOWLEDGE OF WHICH SPORT HAS BEEN SPECIALLY ACKJCIEED 

BY THE Duchess for the oot\sion. 






ENTERTAIN ^ 

drorin’-ro< 






Sergeant {to very aickuard squad). Oir, you beauties 1 I wonder where you’d be if I was to say ‘ Double M” 


This little space of misty winter day, 

How like a flash it goes ; 

From its late rising to its early close, 

How swift it passes and is rolled away ; 

Yet we can make it hold 

All new delights and high enchantments old, 

And children’s voices, and their pretty sport, 

The keener, being short; 

The while 

With winsome smile 

And song and laugh, in mere excess of joy, 

The noisy troop their little limbs employ; 
And, though the sun, the pale and hazy sun. 
Hangs low beyond the hill. 

And the north wind blows chill, 

They brook no rest as o’er the white-rimed lawn they : 

And now it comes, 

The breakfast-time of birds. 

The chosen moment for the scattered crumbs 
And due enticing words. 

And soon a feathered riot is afoot, 

A dusky welter on the whitened lawn 
Of little shapes that from the early dawn 
Watched to be sure of this their daily loot; 
Thrushes, ^ and blackbirds, and a jostling crowd 
Of bob-tailed purple starlings, and a cloud 
Of sparrows, and that high aristocrat 
In red and brown, 


WINTER DAY. 

The comfortable, fat, 

Bound robin wlio looks down, 

Hopping apart, on all this eager noise 
And these too fevered crumb-devouring joys. 

And next on the frozen marsh at ease 
We glide on our gleaming skates, 

While some of us cut our Q.’s and threes, 

And some of us cut our eights ; 

And some of us scrape and others scratch , 

While ever the surface rings 
To the swift appeal 
Of the sharp-edged steel, 

And even a laggard can fairly match 
The pace of a pair of wings. 
run somebody tries to make a loop, 

^ * And doesn’t he stagger and twist and stoop! 

He throws up his arm, and then goes plump 
On the broad of his back with an awful bump. 
x\nd still, while the skaters are gliding and toiling, 

The little boys keep their pot a-boiling. 

And now" we ’re home to our heart’s desire, 

A jolly tea and a crackling fire, 

And a round of stories to close the day 
In a knd that ’s peopled with elf and fay. 

L And it s always a chorus of '' More, more, more,” 

Till suddenly some one raps the door; 

And then^the very last word is said, 

up and away and off to bed. B. C. L. 
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“OWING TO A PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT.” 

F'iv&t Sportswoman {after jumping a stile). “ Come along. Do have a try I 

Seconds. “Oh, it’s all very well for you. But I’m going to be married next week!’ 


TETKAZZINI’S NEW TEIUMPH. ' 

(By Marconigraph.) | 

New York, true to its reputation as ^ 
the capital of boss ideas, is going ‘ 
characteristically wild over Tetraz- 
ZINI. 

There has been nothing like it since 
Harry Lauder, and interest in the ^ 
Thaw case is now practically non- 
existent. People talk Tetrazzini 
from morning to night, and in their 
sleep. 

The queue at the Manhattan Opera 
House begins at daybreak, and 
by breakfast time there are enough 
people to fill every seat three times. 
The cheapest seats are five dollars 
each ; first lap seats are ten dollars, 
and second lap thirty. There is, how- 
( ever, likelihood that the sale of laps 
will be stopped by Mr.^ Anthony 
Comstock, even if the inability of the 
original seat -holder to see anything 
does not bring the habit of sitting in 
laps into disrepute. 

The rush for the high-priced seats 
is equally phenomenal. Bailing to 
get them, strong men weep and strong 


women shriek; weaker vessels be- 
come as mad as Thaw's relatives. | 
A clerk who embezzled fifty dollars 
last week was acquitted when he 
pointed out that he wanted the , 
money to buy a back seat for 
Traviata. | 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Nipper has named 
her pet chow, for which she gave 
twenty thousand dollars, Tet, in 
honour of the prima donna, | 

A well-known fancy store on | 
Broadway is doing enormous business 
with a lacquer article known as the | 
I Zini Tea-tray, which sells readily for | 
ten dollars, although it is worth, 
perhaps, only as many cents. 

Tetrazzini teas, at which these 
trays are used, are now all the rage. 
The guests have to sing the highest ! 
note they can between each mouthful 
^or sip. 

The papers have nothing but praise 
for the great . singer. The World 
heads its article “Better than the 
Best,” while The Tribune, more 
staid but equally enthusiastic, begins 
its praises with the words, “ Nightin- 
: gsles are now back numbers.” 


On Wall Street such is the rage 
for opera and the great singer that 
men converse and carry on their busi- 
ness solely in recitative. 

Mr. Chauncey Depew has given up 
making after-dinner speeches. 

Mr. CoRTELYOU, who began life as a 
professional musician, has resigned 
politics in order to study for the 
operatic stage. 

Booker T. Washington was in the 
stalls the other night with a view to 
appearing as Otello to Tetrazzini’s 
Desdemona, 

Th-vw, denied the opportunity of 
hearing Tetrazzini, has asked to be 
transferred from the Tombs prison to 
Sing- Sing. 

Wagner’s Tetralogy is to be re- 
named the Tetrazziniology in the 
hope of inducing the diva to study 
the roles of Brilnnhilde and Sieglinde, 
which she has hitherto neglected. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair is writing a I 
new novel called The Larynx, which 
he has dedicated to Madame Tetraz- 
* zini. 

I President Roosevelt is taking 
I singing lessons. 
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THE AUTOCEAT OF THE NINE- 
FIFTEEN. 

At first I used to encourage that 
G-uard's advances. I would o&r him 
my last night’s papers, and buy an 
occasional Minstrel Entertainment 
ticket; whilst he, in his turn, gave 
me much of the earlier history of 
Clapham Junction. He was the 
fore end of the nine-fifteen. I was 
a Second-class Season. So, in a way, 
I belonged to him. 

In time he grew to assume a certain 
amount of authority. Here you 
are, Sir,” he wwld say each morn- 
ing. And I knew that he had 
selected the compartment in which 
he wished me to travel. Sometimes 
I changed into another at the next 
station. But that annoyed him, 
so I gave it up. 

Now, if I have a weakness, it is for 
an empty smoker. It is a silly fancy, 
I know — but there it is. But he 
liked me to have plenty of young 
society. If there happened to be a 
compartment containing nine school- 
girls anywhere in the train, he would 
find it for me. Failing this, he 
favoured a corner seat opposite the 
Ladies’ Working Guild. You have 
probably never heard of the Guild. 
The L. W. G. was about twenty- 
seven, tall, brown hair. She always 
did crochet. Always the same pat- 
tern. I believe she was working a 
lawn cover. 

Of course I ought to have put my 
foot down and insisted on an empty 
smoker — every Monday, let us say. 
But I kept on putting it off. “ After 
my holidays,” I said. Then, ” after 
His holidays.” While He was away 
at Yarmouth, quite frequently I tra- 
velled in a third smoker — ^a thing 
which He would never sanction. 

The morning for the blow for free- 
dom arrived. I deliberately chose 
an empty smoker. I heard the old 
familiar voice — ” Here you are. Sir.” 
My boot was on the footboard. Sud- ! 
denly the train jerked. (He was not ’ 
a man to stop at trifies.) The next 
I remember, we were passing through 
a tunnel, two miles down the line. 
I was lying on the seat of a non- 
smoker. The L. W. G. was bathing 
my head with eau-de-Cologne. 

After that I am afraid my action 
was ^ indefensible. The Ladies’ 
Working Guild, and the tunnel, and 
the eau-de-Cologne. Three distinct 
warnings. A wise man would have 
caught the eight forty-five in future. 
Of course it does seem a shame to 
arrive in town half an hour earlier 
than you need. But then, there ’s 
heaps to see in London. I am con- 
vinced there are dozens of rooms in 


the British Museum that I have 
never done properly. 

As it was, I pitted my strength 
against His. “ After all. He is only 
a guard.” I repeated this sentence 
to myself all the way to the station. 
” After all, He is only a guard. He 

is only a guard. Only a g ’ ’ The 

nine-fifteen was late that morning. 
I treated Him to a frigid stare. I 
entered an empty compartment. 

Empty? Comparatively empty, I 
should have said. Empty to all 
appearances from the outside. She 
had dropped a stitch or something of 
the kind, and was searching under 
the seat. I believe I helped her to 
find it. Anyway, I remember, quite 
a number of people thought the com- 
partment was empty at Baynes 
Park. 

It was after this that the Guard 
first revealed His art. You have no 
doubt seen a conjuror force a card. 
He holds out the pack and invites 
you to take whichever you please. 
He pushes the ace of clubs towards 
you. You parry. Ace of clubs retires. 
” Perhaps the gentleman would like 
one from the bottom of the pack. 
.... Thank you.” 

The ace of clubs I 

So each morning my Guard forced 
the L. W. G. compartment. As the 
train steamed in I would carefully 
notice position of ace of clubs. 
Fourth from guard’s-van. Guard 
would apparently recommend fifth. 
I dodged, meant to jump in sixth, 
grew flurried, got on the wrong side 
of fifth — ace of clubs again ! 

At the end of three months (per- 
haps it was only three weeks really) 
she used to open the door and wave 
her parasol before the train stopped. 
You can’t miss a parasol. 

Now, I put it to you, there was only 
one course open to me after this. I 
must miss the nine-fifteen every 
other day. “ If I see her only three 
times a week,” I told myself, ” she 
will, in time, forget me.” In years 
to come we should meet as mere old 
friends. ” Do you remember those 
pleasant little chats we used to 
have? ” I should say. ” What ! In 
the nine-fifteen. Shall I ever forget 
them?” ” Ah, that reminds me 
- . . My wife — The Ladies’ Work — 
er — Miss Smyles.” 

Have you ever tried to miss a train 
every other morning? You walk to 
the station at *75 miles an hour. 
Buy a paper and wait while the boy 
changes your sovereign. Count the 
change twice. Add halfpenny and 
ask for gold at the booking-office. 
Meet your sovereign again. Listen im- 
patiently for train to leave. Ask after 
ticket-collector’s rheumatism. Arrive 


on platform. Nine-fifteen steams into 
station. The train you missed was an 
empty goods I 

Later on I decided to miss two a 
week — that is, an average of two. If 
I caught five nine-fifteens one week 
I would only catch three the next. 
Through May this plan answered 
pretty well. I was frequently re- 
warded for my perseverance by some 
such greeting as: “I waved yester- 
day. Oh, you missed it. Naughty 
boy I And I had some wool to wind. 
Nevermind. Hold out your hands.” 

Through June and July I am afraid 
I grew rather slack. For at the end 
of the latter month I had still one or 
two June trains to miss. 

Then — one morning — -in August— 
I asked her — to — our Tennis Fete. 

I pitted my strength against HIS. 
And I have won. For I travel by the 
nine-fifteen now — in a smoker. The 
Guild (to which I am now a kind of 
Treasurer) is no longer a season- 
ticket-holder. A strange coldness has 
arisen between the Guard and mo. 1 
believe it was over the wedding. He 
was there, but right at the back of 
the church — in the free seats. Per- 
haps He thought He ought to have 
given me away. 


THE FATAL FLU’. 

With Clement Hill robust and well 
Big scores the English innings swell ; 
But early promise comes to nzl, 

We ’ve not a chance with Clement 
ill. 


If ? 

“The only thing is, is it not a htt’e j rema- 
ture if, as our gossip (quite unbeknown to 
himself in this public place) let slip, for our 
benefit it is true, that a certain, very well- 
known, highly-popular, and d'stinguished 
owner of a seat m the Upper House, a man, too, 
who has held high office at Court, %\as really 
married only last wejk, and at a regist y office, 
to the charming widow who has several 
handsome growm-up daughteis, some of them 
married ! ”-~The Free Lance. 

As the same journal neatly puts it 
in another paragraph, ” Cda va s'en 
dire.'* 


Journalistic Candour. 

” Unless our interpretation of pub- 
lic feeling is more than usually 
astray .” — Daily Telegraph. 

(Cries of ” No, no!” ” Impos- 
sible ! ”) 


Billiards and How to Play itt 

” The great thing with Biggie is 
that in getting just enough strength 
he never gets too little .” — Daily 
Mail. 
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CLOTHES AND THE 
MAN. 

A C O R R E SPONDENT 
whose initials are 
G. B. S. has sent me 
a long and interesting 
letter on clothes in 
general, and one remark 
of his is particularly 
worth quoting. He 
says, “ I agree with a 
great many things that 
you say and a great 
many you do not.” Of 
course it would be ex- 
traordinary if so great 
an authority on dress 
agreed with everything 
I said; but he goes on 
to say that he does not 
hold with me as to the 
extravagant prices 
charged by many West 
End tailors. Opinions 
may differ as to whether 
19s. lid. for a lounge 
suit is too high a price. 

A suit made of the very 
best superfine sackcloth 
suiting, with sandpaper 
lining, cut by a first- 
class firm, and made 
up with the best Secco- 
tine, would not be too 
dear at 19s. lid. ; but 
it is a question whether | 
you cannot get a suit 
that would look as well 
and wear as well for 
less money. 

During the recent 
cold spell I was con- 
stantly being asked, 
What are the warmest 
kind of side whiskers? 
Personally I think the 
cheapest and most be- 
coming are the ‘‘ Elec- 
tric Seal Keversible 
Druce Eringes,” that 
are on view at Mr. 
Prank Eich ard son ’ s 
well-known Chevelure 
Emporium in Albemarle 
Street. They are to be* 
had at all prices and in 
all colours, and anyone 
calling at any hour and 
asking for them will be 
warmly welcomed. 

I wish to add some- 
thing on the subject of 
masculine lingerie. It is 
quite a mistake to think 
the artificial shirt front, 
or ' ‘ Little Eichard, ' ' 
must necessarily be 
white. On the contrary, 
grey to black are the 
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4. First Case of Influenza in London. H.RII The Duke 

DEVELOPS SYMPTOMS OF THIS COMPLAINT, AFTERWARDS TO B. 
FASHIONABLE, WHILE GIVING SITTINGS TO A SCULPTOR FOR HIS 
IN Waterloo Pla^'e. 
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5. In the early days of the Sedan-chair. Coming down 
Campden Hill to a party at Holland House. 


prevailing tones, and 
the benzoline variety 
with collars attached, if 
these optional addenda 
are desired by the 
w^earer, are by far the 
most suitable, as they 
need not be entrusted 
to the tender mercies of 
the hlancJiissevse, but 
can in extreme cases be 
simply brushed. Care 
must be taken, how- 
ever, not to go too near 
to an open fire while 
\ 5 ^earing them, and it is 
advisable for smokers to 
remove them before 
lighting their cigars, 
cigarettes, or pipes, as 
the case may be. 


The weather forecast 
in The Sunday Times 
for the South of Eng- 
land recently ran as 
follows : — 

“ E. winds, light or 
moderate inland, but re- 
freshing on coast.” 

Mr. Punch begs to 
suggest other formulae 
for the Meteorological 
optimist : — 

England, S.W. — N. 
winds. Heavy rain, 
very good for the com- 
plexion. 

England, N. — Quite 
a jolly little waterspout 
on the coast ; grand 
chance for a cinemato- 
graph. 

Scotland , E , — Ex- 
cessively cold, fatal to 
microbes. 


From The Cork County 
Eagle's report of the 
D unmanway Petty Ses- 
sions : — 

“Mr. O’Riordan— To use a 
Latin expresTon that’s ‘Ar- 
gumbentum ad absurd am.’ 

Mr. Kennedy -- It ’s ‘ argu- 
mentum ad bomme.’ ” 

Je ne pense pas," 
to use a Swedish catch- 
phrase. 


True Charity. 

‘‘Lord Kipon will 
give his dinner to the 
Liberal peers on Janu- 
ary 28.” 

Westminster Gazette, 
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DRURY LANE AGAIN. 

Mr. Punch, having done a grave 
injustice to the Drury Lane Manage- 
ment when he inaccurately asserted 
that the Harlequinade was to be dis- 
pensed with, commissioned me to pay 
penance on his behalf at the shrine of 
Pantomime. So I came to supple- 
ment my first-night visit ; paid like a 
true penitent for a stall round the 
corner; and proved by my own eyes 
the error of Mr. Punch's allegation. 
The Harlequinade was distinguished 
by an extraordinary agility, which 
failed, however, to stir the audience 
very deeply. Perhaps we are all 
older than we used to be, children 
included, or it may be that the 
spectators had exhausted themselves 
before my arrival. Certainly there 
was little enthu- 
siasm in a big 
house over the 
later scenes. But 
no one should 
miss the dry 
humour of Mr. 

Neil Kenyon, 
who is worth all 
the other actors 
put together. 

Rohin Hood is a 
handsome figure, 
and sings a num- 
ber that lacks no- 
thing in loyalty; 
but the soprano 
voice of this gal- 
lant outlaw was 
too thin to carry 
the excellent sen- 
timent of the 
words. 

Even now, 
after two visits, 

I have not 
covered the whole ground of this 
mammoth performance; but there is 
time yet, for The Bales in the Wood 
are a brace of sturdy infants, and bid 
fair to see the winter out. 


THE LIFE OF THE JUNIOE 
CLEEK. 

This Indenture,’' writes the 
Junior Clerk. 

It is a Wednesday. The afternoon 
is a drowsy if a bright one. The office 
(which for the most part has but just 
returned from a more than adequate 
lunch) is peaceful. There is'a blessed 
absence of hustle and a welcome 
silence prevails over the electric bells. 
The speaking-tubes wear an air of 
innocence, and even the telephone is 
for the moment subdued. The drone 
of electric trams in the next street but 
one adds to the general feeling of con- 


tentment. No one is working except 
the Engrossing Clerk, and he con- 
tinues his methodical copying only 
because he feels restless if otherwise 
engaged. 

The Junior Clerk, refreshed by his 
siesta, thinks that he must do some- 
thing, and yet is unwilling to under- 
take too great a responsibility. 

'' This Indenture,” he writes 
therefore, ” was made the day of 
So far he feels he may go 
without committing himself. Though 
he has but a vague idea what an in- 
denture may be, experience has 
taught him to rely implicitly on that 
preface. When every other word in 
his drafts has been scratched out, 
those words have a thousand times 
been allowed to remain. Even in the 
unlikely event of their being for once 


wrong, not he but the person who 
detects the mistake will have to find 
the right ones. That clinches the 
matter, and, adding the word ” be- 
tween,” the Junior Clerk knows that 
he has earned a rest. His thoughts 
wander to his aged parents in the 
North. How thankful he is that he 
is not an orphan ! Were he an 
orphan, his thoughts would not be 
able to wander to his aged parents in 
the North. He would in fact have to 
go on working, and if there is one 
thing that junior clerks hate it is 
work. 

'While he is still engaged in medi- 
tating on the possibilities (general 
and specific) of parents, the telephone 
recovers from its apathy and rings its 
bell. The instrument is complicated 
by an immoral invention known as 
the Private Exchange. During 
a disastrous career, I have often 


tried to explain things, but shall 
never be so foolish as to try to ex- 
plain this. It 'purports to be a 
means of connecting any room in 
a building with any other room or 
with the general exchange ; it appears 
to be a rnad complication of wires, 
plugs and bells; it is only one more 
device contrived for the demoralisa- 
tion and ultimate destruction of tele- 
phone clerks. Now, the Junior Clerk, 
besides being the son of Northern 
parents, is also a Telephone Clerk. 

The Junior Clerk hears the ring 
(and the telephone means that he 
shall), removes the receiver, aiTanges 
the plugs, and, with the view of 
eliciting important information from 
some person or persons unknown, 
asks, ” Are you there? ” There is 
no answer, so that the Junior Clerk, 
whose legal train- 
ing has taught 
him at once to 
spot a suppressio 
veri, is pretty 
certain that there 
is someone there. 
''Are you 
there ? ” he whis- 
pers again and 
again and again. 
Finally, after a 
vast amount of 
sarcasm, some- 
times humorous, 
more often vile, 
but always un- 
availing, he feels 
that he must do 
something active, 
Therti is onl^ one 
handle to turn, 
and he turns it. 

It is here that 
the Private Ex- 
change comes 
into play, thinking no doubt that the 
telephone per se is not an adequate 
irritant. When junior clerks do give 
way to their passions they are not 
particular to a turn or two of the 
handle. When Private Exchanges do 
make practical jokes, they do their 
utmost to make their jokes thorough. 

. . • . The Junior Clerk is still turn- 
ing,^ when, purple in the face, the 
Senior Partner bursts into the room. 

Whatever senior partners cannot 
do, they can, at any rate, talk .... 

The Junior Clerk is still young and 
susceptible. Moreover, as there are 
five holes and five possible plugs, it 
is morally certain that in making his 
second selection from the twenty-five 
possible combinations he will in his 
agitation hit on another wrong 'un. 
This time it is the Cashiers’ Depart- 
ment, and cashiers are not without a 
less subtle but still efiective elo- 
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Vicar. “Jony, do you— er — ever ise strong language?” 


John (guardedly). “Well, Sir, I— I may be a little bit keerless like in my steech 

AT TIMES.” 

Vicar. “All, I’m sorry, John. But we will converse about that some other time. 
Just now I want iou to go to the plumber’s and settle this bill oe four pounds ten for 
thawing out a water-pipe And you might just talk to the man in a careless sort of way 

AS IF IT WERE YOUR OWN BILL ! ” ’ 


quence. They are, however, much 
fcoo busy a class to come down to the 
clerks’ office; they expect the clerks 
to receive all communications (pro- 
fessional and personal) per telephone. 
In this instance that expectation is 
doomed to disappointment. The 
Junior Clerk hurriedly removes all 
the plugs, so that no one is now in 
communication with anyone else. 
The Cashier’s affectionate messages 
are merely earthed. But on second 
thoughts the Junior Clerk determines 
that the Cashier is not too great (save 
in his own eyes) for the retort which 
has just suggested itself. The plugs 
are replaced, the bell rung, and voice 
given to the Junior Clerk’s repulsive 
epithets. But the Private Exchange 
is one too many for him, and has now 
got him through to the Original 
Caller. 

There are five important facts 
about this Original Caller : — (1) He is 
an important client. (2) He has been 
waiting all this time for an answer 
to his original call. (3) The telephone 
has just been ringing with some 
harshness in his ear. (4) He is a 
senior partner himself in another 
firm. (5) He is now in direct com- 
munication with the Junior Clerk. 

These sordid negotiations have 
waked the office, and one half wants 
the telephone instantly, the other 
half wants the Junior Clerk at once. 
Neither half hesitates to make its 
wants known. The Senior Partner 
is still brooding over his wrongs, and 
he has come to the conclusion that he 
has left things unsaid which he 
ought to have said. He is therefore 
ringing his bell for the Junior Clerk. 
The Managing Clerk does not like to 
seem less busy than anybody else, 
and is blowing with all a managing 
clerk’s impatience and sweet unrea- 
sonableness into the Junior Clerk’s 
whistle. Clamoured for, threatened, 
but more especially abused, the 
J unior Clerk feels that little is 
needed to complete his woes. That 
little is at once supplied by the young 
lady at the General Exchange. 
''Are you there?” she interrupts. 
Yes, the Junior Clerk thinks he is 
there. ” Don’t go away,” she snaps ; 
and the harangue is continued amidst 
the increasing din of bells, whistles 
and human shrieks. 

It is a Thursday afternoon. The 
office, having for the most part re- 
turned from a lunch even more 
adequate than yesterday’s, is at 
peace. There is no suggestion of 
hustle; and bells, speaking-tubes and 
telephone are silent. The drone of 
the trams is more soothing than ever, 
RO that even the Engrossing Clerk is 


asleep. The Junior Clerk wakes 
gradually, and starts working 
leisurely. "'This Indenture,” he 
writes (it is the same indenture), 

was made the day of 

between . His thoughts 

wander to his maternal grand- 
parents in the West. He is just 
thanking his stars that his mother 
was not an orphan, when the tele- 
phone bell rings .... 

The sporting expert of a Sunday 
paper is of the opinion that a certain 
jockey is " the smartest in the four 
hemispheres.” It is a pity to overdo 
the thiP-g like this. 


The discoverer of a specific for 
asthma who is the plaintiff in an 
action for alleged libel against The 
Lancet was surely ill-served by his 
parents when they gave him the 
name of Quackenbush in baptism. 
It seems a thousand pities that Mr. 
Plowden should not have tried the 
case. It is a great chance lost. 


“ Though ‘ the honour ’ seems to ho a detail 
of small value, experience in match play hj^s 
proved over and over again that he who can 
hold by the advantage is hound in the end to 
wear down and to defeat even the most stub-, 
born opponent .” — The Field. 

believe tW? to be true. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Edith Wharton could have made two books ou* of 
Thp Fruit of the Tree (Macmillan), or better stiil, 
perhapriave left the bitterest part of the crop un- 
fathered : for there is a point where we almost refuse to 
accept the tragedy that depends upon coincidence, and 
feel inclined to cry out that fate could never have been 
so unfair as the author. Progress, as Mrs. Wharton ex- 
hibits it to us, may work terrible havoc with the lives 
of individuals. We have Amherst, a iniH _ foremp, 
young, attractive, and keenly interested in improving 
Iconomic condition of operatives. He marries 
Bessie Westmore, the mistress of the mills, and the 
carrying out of his reforms causes an estrangement be- 
Sn them. Afterwards his wife is thrown by her 
horse, and has to be kept alive in intense agony (a 
horror only made — 

possible by the ad- j 
V a n c e of medical 
science) in the hope 
of her husband’s re- 
turn, until at last her 
nurse, yielding to an 
impulse of mercy, ad- 
ministers an overdose 
of opiate. But that 
nurse is Justine ^ who 
had attracted Am- 
hersi before his mar- 
riagBj and raised this 
very problem of 
euthanasia at the 
beginning of the book. 

Later, when these 
two are married, the 
secret is revealed, 
through a doctor who 
had loved Justine ^ 
gone to the bad, and 
now attempts to levy 
blackmail; and thus, 
though there is no 
suggestion of sinister 
motive in Justine* s 
action, a situation almost Zolaesque arises 
less to say that the book is 


It is need- 
well-written. Mrs. 
Wharton’s name is a guarantee of sterling workman- 
ship. But it is just, I think, because the characters are 
go likeable in their simple relations that one’s sympathy 
becomes dulled by a crisis so improbable. Even allow- 
ing for the ruthless irony of the gods, it doesn’t seem 
quite fair. 

The Comments of Bagshot (Constable) are marked 
by the moderation of tone, the sound commonsense, the 
accurate knowledge, and the insight into problems of 
life that make the leading article in The W estminstcr 
Gazette a necessary study for all, irrespective of party 
politics, who are concerned with public affairs. Relieved 
from a sense of editorial gravity, Mr. Spender indulges 
in flashes of quiet humour that enliven every page of 
the book. As Addison evolved Sir Roger de Coverley 
out of his inner consciousness, making him a real per- 
sonage outside the realms of fancy, go the Editor of The 
Westminster has created a gentleman with strong 
opinions, clear views, a turn for epigram, a touch of the 
pragmatical, and called him Bagshot, As a specimen of 


his manner I quote at random (not because it is the 
best) his comment on the classes: The shallow rich 

talk much of the turbulence of the poor and their 
tendency to agitate. It is the patience of the poor 
which most strikes those who know them.” This is, of 
course, not new ; but it contains a great truth and is well 
said. 

Prodigals are generally attractive people, and The 
Prodigal Nephew (Duckworth) is no exception to the 
rule. Yet when Mr. Alfred Munney arose and returned 
to his uncle and aunt, Nosey and Mrs. Harris, who kept 
a little general shop in the village of Crampford, his re- 
ception was hot rather than warm, and he was at once 
kidded out into the street, without any mention of the 
subject of veal,' partly because his relatives failed to 
recognise him, and partly because he had asked his aunt, 
who happened to be an ardent temperance reformer, for 
1 a drop of beer. Luckily for him, Jim Bailey, the be- 
trothed of Laura 
Barrow, whose Chris- 
tian name he was 
wont to rhyme with 
’E do adore her,” 
stumbled upon him 
in the outer darkness , 
and hailed him as the 
deus ex machind of 
whom he stood sorely 
in need. For Laura 
had declined to name 
the day until he (Jim) 
should bring her 
Farmer HoWs old 
boss as a wedding- 
gift. Now the old 
boss was the apple 
of Peter HolLs eye, 
whereas his shrewish 
daughter, MilJy, was 
the crumpled rose- 
leaf in his menage. 
In order to secure 
the apple Jim had 
offered to take over 
the rosB'leaf as well, 
and, when Alfred, 
the Prodigal, appeared on the scene, w^as busily engaged 
in searching for someone whom he might induce to 
relieve him of the human half of his bargain. Further 



Callous Scot. “ Hoot awa ! ” 


than this I do not think I ought to give away the plot of 
Mr. JuDSON Bolt’s ” amusing book, wliich is suitably 
illustrated by Mr. Fred Bennett. I do not recall Mr. 
” Bolt’s” name as that of a humorous writer, but be 
certainly has a gift that way, otherwise he could not 
remind me, however faintly, of Mr. W. W. Jacobs and 
the famous Somerville-Eoss combination. 


Cricket Notes. 

“ The failure of this tour to date has beeu the inability of our team 
to press home an opportunity, to take an advantage at the flood with 
botli hands and hammer it home .” — The Glohe. 

Still, as Mr. C. B. Fry says in another place, ” We 
need not despair yet of losing the rubber.” 


The object of the new Act is to prevent the employment of boys 
in hawking or se’ling newspapers, milk, or other things under 14 years 
of age .” — Barrow News. 

As, for instance, eggs. 
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tram-conductor, has murdered a bility is one of the signs of great- 
passenger • who pressed for the ness. Unfortunately, with many 


The Under- Secretary for the Colo- change due to him, Francois re- persons it is the only sign, 
nies has announced the postpone- garding the request as a . reflection r *bi:* 

ment for another two years of the on his honour. Asked by a repre- Eight of the boys attending the 
Government’s serious attack on the sentative of Punch whether such an Leighton Buzzard County Council 

House of Lords. It is to be the incident was possible in London, a schools,’’ it is announced, T have 

principal feature of the Session of well-known tram official replied that never been absent for six years.’/ 

1910, and will therefore unfortu- it was unlikely to. happen in North This seems a queer thing to brag 

nately clash with the invasion for London, but he could not ansy^er about, 

which Mr. Le Quetjx has fixed the for the South London men, who • 

same date. were notoriously hot-blooded. The Manager of the Universal 

^ Patents.. Bureau has informed an 

It is again rumoured in Liberal There would seem to be no limits interviewer that he intends later on 
circles that Mr. Herbert Gladstone to the power and arrogance of the to fill a long felt want by publish- 

is to be lowered to the — — jng a journal for inven- 

Peerage. i . 


The feeling between this 
country and Germany con- 
tinues to improve. A 
number of German officers 
have recently been paying 
us visits. Their sole object 
in doing so, it is said, is 
to remove the reproach 
which has so often been 
levelled at us that there 
are no reliable military 
maps of our island in exist- 
ence. 

* * 

* 

'' Whilst the editors of 
The Historians’ Historxj,” 
says ah advertisement, 
are ready to condemn a 
mere drum - and - trumpet 
history, they cannot blind 
themselves to the fact that 
wars and conquests play a 
most important part in 
human affairs.” For in- 
stance, the Great Book 
War, wffiich has had such 
a remarkable effect on our 
Times. 

* 

The latest news of Kaid 
Maclean is that his release 
is now believed to be only 
a matter of a few years. 





ing a journal for inven- 
tors.” But surely he has 
been anticipated by cer- 
tain of our halfpenny new^s- 
papers ? 

* 

Mr. Charles Frohman is 
crossing the Atlantic on 
the Mauretania, and he in- 
tends, it is stated, to pay 
special attention to the 
possibility of mid-ocean 
performances by theatrical 
companies. If the idea is 
proved to be practical 
politics the name of the 
liner will, we presume, be 

changed to the Entertainia. 
* * 

Lord Limerick’s appeal 
to winners of Limerick 
prizes to contribute to the 
charities of Limerick City 
has met with no response. 
This is regrettable. In 
view of the crimes com- 
mitted in the City’s name 
we consider that some 
reparation is due to it. 

An Indian official has 


^ invented a contrivance by 

The latest news of Kaid brown’s oity train was two hours late in the fog the other day, of a machiiie- 

Maclean is that his release js xhe first thing he saw on his arrival in town. can be fired practi- 

is now believed to be only caily without noise, and it 

a matter of a few years. Press. Trial by Newspaper has for is prophesied ' that doctors will soon 

some time been an established in- be recommending a visit to a battle- 
The heart’s desire of any ’Var- stitution. The Daily Telegraph has field as a rest-cure for persons whose 
sity captain,” says the Cambridge now taken to conferring honours on nerves have been shattered by the 
correspondent of The Sunday Times, His Majesty’s subjects. Twice on a din of our motor omnibuses. 

“ is to thrash Oxford, or vice versa,” recent occasion our go-ahead con- 

We don’t believe this. temporary referred to ‘‘ Sir ” Eufus Socialism again! Street orator: 

*** Isaacs. ‘‘ Yuss, there ought to be no poor. 


We don’t believe this. 


The same correspondent says : — 
In reply to ‘ Quis,’ boxing is not 


to be included in the list of events at the Gateshead County Police 
at the Olympiad.” Now, seeing Court for shooting at gas-lamps 


mporary referred to ‘‘ Sir ” Eufus Socialism again! Street orator: 
AACS. ‘‘ Yuss, there ought to be no poor. 

We ought all to be w^ealfy, and the 
A man has been fined £5 and costs wealfy ought to be starvin’ like us. ’I 


that the Olympiad is the period be- while passing through the district in Religious Persecution in Jersey, 
tween the various celebrations of his motor-car. This is scarcely the Constable of St. Lawrence in 

the Olympic Games, some colour sort of treatment to encourage us to m-L Evenina Post: 


is lent to the rumour that rqore at- become a nation of marksmen, 
tention is given at Cambridge to 

Mathematics than to the Glassies. Apropos of Mr. Justice Darli 


5ic ^ ‘‘Owners of dogs must declare to me in 

A i! Tv/r *T j.- writing the number of dogs they own and pay 

Apropos of Mr. Justice Darling s shillings and sixpence for one a,nd five 
recent remarks on handwriting, a shillings for every other kept in the same 

I J-l J. t Tk-r r * 1 *11 -i-kz-kT-m-TTm 


Francois Ettori, a Marseilles | contemporary declares that illegi- [ house. Non-conformists will pay DOUBLE.” 


VOL. oxiirvj 


I 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
MR. HANS BAMBERGER. 

Eecent advices from Valparaiso 
give a full account of the terrible 
experiences of Mr. Hans Bamberger 
on his voyage last summer from 
China to Peru. While passing 

through the Straits of Magellan 
the steamer containing the famous 
violinist was driven ashore by 
a tidal wave, and immediately a 
posse of Tierra del Fuegians swooped 
down on the crew and passengers 
and carried them oS into the 
interior. Shocking to relate, with 

the sole exception of Mr. Bamberger, 
every single captive' was immolated 
to gratify the notorious predilec- 
tion of the Fuegians . for canni- 
balism. ‘Him, howeVer, they spared 
solely on account of his musical 

genius, for they are devoted to the 
art, and insisted on his playing 

Bach’s Chaconne over and over 
again to drown the shrieks of the 
victims. Mr. Bamberger remained 
in the cannibal camp for nearly nine 
weeks, suffering great privations, as 
there, are no daily papers or inter- 
viewers in Tierra del Fiiego, and his 
cruel captors insisted on' cutting his 
hair once a fortnight Finally, how- 
ever, on his contriving to convince 
them that if anything happened to 
him, his father-ih-law,' who was an 
Alderman^ on the London County 
Council ‘ and Deputy Lieutenant of 
Lundy Island, would bring pressure 
to bear on the ^ British Government 
to send a punitive expedition, they 
consented to let him go, and pro- 
vided .him with a swift cafjamaran to 
continue the voyage to Callao. Mr. 
Bamberger, it must never be for- 
gotten, is the husband of Claudine, 
the daughter of Sir Pompey Boldero, 
and is the father of those charming 
triplets so happily named Steinway, 
Erard, and Bechstein Bamberger. 

A strange experience befell Mr. 
and Mrs. Bamberger on their recent 
visit to Paris. Mr. Bamberger, as is 
well known, never travels without a 
magnificent parcel - gilt sitz - bath, 
which was presented to him by the 
Emperor Menelek, and on this occa- 
sion was filled with costly jewels, in- 
cluding several superb tiaras, snuff- 
boxes, diamond-hilted shoe-horns, 
etc. Amongst the young couple’s 
luggage there also happened to be 
an enormous wooden box filled 
entirely with Press cuttings relating 
to the family tree of the bride. The 
luggage passed through the douane 
all right at Calais, but in the transit 
to Paris a gang of thieves broke into 
the^ luggage van and made off with 
their' booty. Qn arriving ajj Paris 


Mr. and Mrs. Bamberger were at 
first petrified with l^orror on discover- 
ing that the precious box was gone. 
Their relief can better be imagined 
than described when it turned out 
that the thieves had only abstracted 
the bath with its contents and that 
the priceless collection of Press cut- 
tings was still safe. 

Troubles never come singly, and 
this extraordinarily gifted couple had 
barely recovered from the shook when 
they were prostrated by an even 
more agonising calamity.’ On Satur- 
day week a children’s fancy-dress 
ball was held at Kensington Town 
Hall, to which their charming trio 
of olive branches were, of course, in- 
vited. That night, it will be remem- 
bered, was remarkable for a sudden 
and very dense fog, and as the 
Bamberger triplets — still wearing the 
costume appropriate to their imper- 
sonations of Mozart, Bach, and 
Beethoven — were returning home in 
their 3-cylinder overstrung trichord 
upright grand pram, the chauffeur 
(an exiled Hungarian Count) lost 
his way in the mazes of Campdcn 
Hill and was held up by a mahalla 
of brindled Doukhobors, who, after 
chloroforming the chaufieur, carried 
off his precious charges. For three 
days and three nights the distracted 
parents, assisted by all the talent of 
Scotland Yard, searched every nook 
and corner of Soho. On the fourth 
day, when they were on the point 
of giving up the quest in despair, 
the triplets suddenly arrived home 
safe and sound, having been rescued 
by a group of Armenian Hentchakists 
who had a hereditary vendetta 
against the Doukhobors, Sir 
Pompey Boldero, who had been 
decimated with grief, has resolved 
to celebrate the event by -starting a 
new paper, to be called The Daily 
Bamberger, in which the remarkable 
and unaccountable experiences of his 
daughter, son-in-law, and grand- 
children will be duly recorded by the 
best writers. Sir Pompey, it will be 
remembered, is a fourth cousin of the 
Earl of Booterstown, and his wife 
is a sister of Captain “ Hughie ” 
Shyster, the M.F.H. of the Tufton 
Hunt. 

Just as we go to press the dread- 
ful news reaches us that Mr. and 
Mrs. Bamberger, their three chil- 
dren, Sir Pompey Boldero, and Cap- 
tain Shyster have been swallowed 
up in a waterspout vliile yachting 
oflE the coast of Mull. No details 
have yet reached us, but an uncon- 
firmed rumour reports that the entire 
party have been safely deposited in 
the neighbourhood of Dunrobin 
Castle. Thig seems almost too good 


to be true, but wo must hope against 
hope that the illustrious virtuoso has 
been once more spared to illuminate 
our drab world with his inimitable 
adventures^ 

OLIVIA AND I. 

I TOOK up Olivia’s knitting and 
prepared for action. 

‘ ‘ Which do you prefer, ’ ’ I asked, 

spot or plain? ” 

Olivia has a way all her own of 
raising the bluest eyes in the world. 
She does it quite slowly and gravely, 
and then, just at the end, you catch 
a glimpse — a glimpse, no more — of a 
small, amused angel looking mis- 
chievously at you through the gates 
of Paradise. 

“ I suppose you mean pearl or 
plain?” 

I admitted that that was what I 
might have meant. 

“Plain,” said Olivia; “it isn’t a 
stocking, you know.” This with a 
suspicion of contempt. 

“Isn’t it?” 

“ No, it ’s a silk tie.” 

I decided to take the bull by the 
horns. 

“ Arc you knitting it for me? ” 

She shook her head. 

“ Confound those Deep Sea Fisher- 
men 1 ” said I. 

Olivia smiled — a fantasia in two 
dimples. “ It isn’t for them, either.” 

I sighed and dropped two stitches. 
A Deep Sea Fisherman I should not 
have resented — they hardly count — 
but I was not prepared to forgive 
anyone else. 

“ As a matter of fact,” said Olivia, 
“ that tie has been promised for ages 
— simply ages. I beg your pardon, 
what did you say? ” 

“ Nothing of any moment,” I an- 
swered, with a tinge of bitterness. 

“And last night,” she continued, 
“ Hugh was here to dinner.” 

I groaned, and dropped three 
stitches. 

“ You remember Hugh, don’t 
you? ” 

“ No one could possibly forget 
him,” I replied ungraciously. 

“ Well, just as he was going away, 
he said, ‘ Oh, Olivia ’ ” 

“Impudent young dog,” I mut- 
tered. 

She regarded me reproachfully. 
“ How can I tell you if you keep in- 
terrupting ? You know, we ’re cousins 
only three times removed ; there ’s no 
reason why he shouldn’t call me 
Olivia.” 

How many times removed? ” 

“ I know it ’s either three or four,” 
she answered doubtfully, “ but I ’m 
not quit§ sure which.’' 
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Scene. — Underground. Hammeramith Station. 

' Scotch Aunt (initiating niece into the Mysteries of the modern ISahylon). “They’ll be haein a dance in London the night. 

Call it four,” said I vindictively, I “Perhaps I’d better finish it. I when I had finished six rows without 
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and I dropped four stitches. 


‘'What are you doing?’' cried it?” 


Would you — would you really care for a slip. 


Olivia. 

” Only introducing a little ventila- 
tion/’ I protested; “ after all, it isn’t 


This was adding insult to injury. 


” I thought I should.” 

She watched me through another 


” No thanks,” I answered coldly, row. 

“What a pityl It will be quite ‘‘ Sometimes 


should 


UlVJi.Xy X UOVX J max, xu Xfcjxx W .. ...... W ....r - — - ^ X T_ 

a chest-protector. We must give the wasted. I’d forgotten that Hugh rather like to be a man. ^ 
fellow air ” Do-rts narticularlv wanted a I shuddered. 


said Doris particularly wanted a 


She reached out a hand and took green tie; and this is heliotrope.” 


“ Not always, of course; but just 


»Oi,JlU JL VXU,U cl XXCLXXVX MXXVX xiwx* , — 1 j 1 i* 1 J 

the knitting away from me. “Every I remembered DoEis-a girl, an now and then, for a change. 


bit you ’ve done will have to be un- inane girl, I always thought, but still i i 

picked.” Her voice was plaintive, —a girl. I considered deeply for Oh, I don t know ; only men are 
I gazed steadily at the fireplace. nearly a minute. Somehow, as difierent from girls. It must be re- 


JL &UCCl;U.iiy CtU UUlCJ Axxcpxaiv^v^. xxv_i«ix*j ^ 

“ Goodness! ” she exclaimed sud- Olivia had remarked, it did seem a freshing to be so~so simple, 
ienly, after a little while, “ I’ve made pity that the tie should be wasted, _ And as I looked at Olivia, I caught 
a hopeless mistake; it won’t do at “It’s awfully good of you, sight again of the small, amused 

Olivia,” I said at length; “ may I angel as he. lingered for a moment at 


I continued to study the fireplace, really have it? 


the gates. 


“ As the 7.21 train fi om Canterhury left Wye 


“ Now you ’re cross,” she said, If you care to. ^ “ 

looking up from her work. I don’t I held^ out my hand. Let me “ As the 7.21 train fiom Canterbury left Wye 
know if I told you, but when Olivia work a bit more of it. I think I can yesterday a wild goose rose and accompanied 
lifts her eves — oh ves. I remember, I do it better if it ’s for myself.” the train almost as far as Ashford. The bird 

did meS it Olivia surrendered the knitting seemed to experience no difBcHy m 

^ “No I ^m not ” said I “merely and, leaning back in her chair, re- pace with the tram. Easiem Ga^sife. 

wounded” ’ ’ garded my efforts with undisguised This paragraph is (for some reason 

SiviA^aid the knitting in her lap ^ or other) headed C A Bird’s Eapid 

and looked at it doubtfully. “You’re improving, she said, 1 Flight. 
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THE LOST HEIR, 

Part I. 

You know the Duchess of Battledown, 

With her beautiful house in Belgrave Square, 

The richest, handsomest house in town, 

In fact, the handsomest anywhere. 

Before becoming a Duchess, she 
Belonged to an ancient family, 

The Kobinson-Smiths of Campden Hill : 

She sometimes visits her parents still. 

She 's a splendid Duchess, and seems delighted 
To see her friends — though she is short-sighted, 

So short that she might be blinkered or blinded ; 

And, besides, she is highly absent-minded. 

Well, after a year of married joy 
In Battledown House they had a boy, 

Who grew and grew till at eight months’ old 
No brawnier child you could well behold. 

And one fine day when the sun was bright, 

Just twenty months after her marriage, 

She took him out. In the middle of the night 
She started and awoke, and remembered in a fright 
That she hadn’t brought him back in the carriage I 

So she woke her Duke, and she said, “ Dear B., 

A curious thing* has occurred to me.” 

But the Duke, who cherished his well-earned sleep, 
Turned over and murmured, Won’t it kepp? 

You ’re always waking me up, you know, 

When my vital forces are running low, 

With some preposterous trivial matter. 

Some nurse’s gossip or kitchen chatter; 

And you talk and talk and you ramble on 
Until the best of the night is gone. 

I always feel, when my sleep is missed, 

I ’d just as soon be a Socialist. 

1 ’m battered about from pillar to post, 

Like^a sleepless, silly, ancestral ghost. 

Forgive me, Duchess, for being candid, 

But I tell you plainly my health won’t stand it.” 
The Duchess sighed, but she knew her man : 

She shook him again, and then began: — 

“ You may shut your ears, you may hide your head, 
But you ’ve got to listen to me,” she said. 

“ It isn’t as if I had lost a cat — 

I wish I had, but it isn’t that; 

It isn’t as if a dog Had strayed, 

Or a cook or a butler been mislaid; 

It isn’t as if, in fact it ’s worse 

Than if I had gone and dropped my purse. 

It ’s worse than anything Grayson teaches, 

It ’s worse than Badical votes and speeches. 

It ’s worse than setting a rick on fire ; 

It ’s worse than bursting a brand-new tire. 

It ’s probably worse than Belfort Bax, 

And I think it ’s worse than the Income Tax. 

It ’s worse, if anything worse there may be, 

Than the Cobden Club — for I 've lost the 'baby." 

At this the Duke sat up in bed, 

Unclosing his auriculars. . ^ ^ 

: Good gracious, dear,” was what he said, 

! “ Pray give me the particulars.” 

’Fis useless to proceed,” she urged, 
‘'Without deliberation: 

I Our judgment must not be submerged 

In fevered agitation. 

Oh, let us calmly think it out 
And, bit by bit, remove each doubt, 


Considering how to pull what ropes, 

And thus renew our shattered hopes, 

And in the end with loving care 
Eeceive again our missing heir.” 

The Duke rang for his valet, the Duchess for her maid : 

“ Go swift,” they cried, ” to Scotland Y^ard, and do not 
be afraid; 

And bid them send their minions out and all their tact 
employ 

To find the Duke of Battledown his only little boy. 

Five hundred thousand babes of sorts in London town 
there be. 

But none so gay and frolicsome and beautiful as he. 

Describe to the Inspector there his tucker and his bib, 

Each dimpled hand, each beaming eye, and each well- 
cushioned rib. 

Say that he cannot walk as yet, but do not pretermit 

A due account of every smile and all his infant wit. 

And, by the way,” the Duchess said — the Duke was 
seen to wince — 

“ I took him driving yesterday, and haven’t seen him 
since. 

Go, call the nearest taxi-cab or mount the swiftest bus, 

And tell your tale at Scotland Yard, and then report 
to us.” 

The maid, she lingered not at all, the valet didn’t creep : 

Away they flew : the ducal pair resumed their broken 
sleep. 

(To be continued.) 


* BAKGAINS FOE SUFFEAGETTES. 

Chains ! Chains 1 Chains 1 Very strong, with auto- 
matic police -proof padlocks and railing attachment com- 
plete. State waist measurement. X2331. 

■ Lassoes ! A bargain I Is. Ilf d. The Evening Noose 
says “ They are bound to catch on.” X7432. 

, Policeman’s Uniform. Second-hand, good condition. 
Splendid disguise for enterprising lady wishing to enter 
No. 10, Downing Street. Good accommodation for 
those willing to try it on. X 1762. 

Boxing. Lessons daily to Ladies and Suffragettes. 
Especially useful for by-elections. M.P. dummies kept 
for practice. X 8109. 

The Pankhurst Porcupine Waistbelt. Great 
novelty ! Full of good points I ! Arrest cure at last I ! * 
Each belt is a bodyguard in itself ! ! 1 ! X 6370. 

Parrot. Grey African (knows Winston). Can only 
say “Votes for Women I ” but says it all day long. 
Only 2s. if taken away. Purchaser’s risk. Or will 
exchange for fumed-oak bookcase. X 6358. 


“ CoTiiicillor Gray said that if Aberdonians were to seize all the 
plums they would soon get a machine in the proposed Technical CoUege 
to grind them out like hot scones .” — Aberdeen Evening Express. 

Councillor Gray, 

Aberdeen way, 

Eating a Christmas pie, 

Put in his thumb 

And pulled out a hot scone. 

And said, “ Where is the proposed machine of the 
Aberdonian Technical College?” 


“Por two-score years M. Camille Groult, whose remains were 
interred yesterday, was the oldest man in Paris.” 

In an interview M. Groult said that the great thing 
was to start young. 
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THE INTEEMEDIATE STOKES. 
LTD, 

I HAVE thought of a brilliant way 
of making money. Not only will my 
idea make money for me, but it will 
bring happiness into the homes of 
thousands of other people. We 
learn in suffering what we teach in 
song. I have suffered, and now I 
shall sing about it. 

People are always saying to me: 
“ You know, what you want is 
a ’I 

.‘‘Yes,*' I reply, must get 
one.’* 

“ Don’t get one of those common 
ones,’* they go on. Y Get one 
with a ” 

‘‘Yes, I will,’* I say. Y Where 
can I get a good one ? 

“Oh, any shop, you know, where 
they sell them.’* 

‘'Ah, yes,” I say; and, of course, 
that ’s just where I was before. 

Take the hot-water bottle, for in- 
stance. It is a beautiful summer 
day, with a thick yellow fog, as I 
write; but winter may be upon us 
at any moment. Now, I do like a 
hot-water bottle in winter. It ’s so 
—so warm. Besides, I have been 
recommended to take one. Y You 
know, what you want,” said some- 
body, “ is a ” “ Yes,” said I, 

“ I must get one.” 

But where do I go for one? 

It is made of rubber, you suggest; 
why not try a rublDer manufac- 
turer’s? Ha, you think so. Then 
what about its flannel waistcoat ? 
Do you think rubber people sell 
flannel waistcoats? Don’t be so silly. 
A tailor is the man ; . . . 

After all, though, it is a bottle 
underneath. What about a wine- 
merchant ? 

But it *s a rubber bottle. India- 
rubber. Why not a stationer’s? 

You see, now, that it is a more 
difficult business than you supposed. 
And there are other things than hot- 
water bottles. I want one of those 
— you know what I mean — you pull 
out a thing on the right . ? . . they *re 
made of copper, and there *s another 
place on the left 7 . . . and there *s 
a spirit thing for the kettle in the 
middle. You know. Well, where 
do I get that? Is it animal, veget- 
able, or mineral? 

Now, then, you see what my 
trouble is. I want a whole lot of 
things, and I don’t know who sell 
them. If I did know I should 
have to wander round London look- 
ing for their shpps. And if I did at 
last find them — well, some of these 
merchants are terrible fellows, and 
once they get you into their den they 





Small Boy. “ Do toue glasses magnify things, Geannie ? ” 

Grannie. “ Oh, yes, dear.” 

Small Boy. “ Then I wish you wouldn’t wear them when you help me to jam. I don’t- 

AXLULLY GLT AS MUCH AS YOU THINK.” ^ 


don’t let you out till you have bought 
no end of things you don’t want. 

So I am going to start “ The 
Intermediate Stores, Ltd.,” to put 
an end to all this. At the Inter- 
mediate Stores you just ask for any- 
thing you want — and you get it. 

Silly people will say, “ Why, there 
are heaps of stores already? which 
claim to sell anything from an 
elephant to a corkscrew. What do 
you want another one for?” 

Have they ever tried buying an 
elephant at the Stores? I have. 
You go in through a swing door, and 
walk timidly past a commissionaire. 
“Way out only,” says the com- 
missionaire, and hurls you into the 
street again. You try another door 
and arrive successfully, 


Y Is this the Elephant depart- 
ment? ” you ask timidly. 

“Elephant department upstairs.” 

You step into the lift. The first 
two floors apparently do not sell 
elephants. 

“ Ironmongery and Turnery de- 
partment,” says the liftman at the 
third floor. He turns inquiringly to 
you. 

Y Elephant department,” you say 
complacently. 

This is the top." Do you want 
to go down again? ” 

You get out hurriedly and find 
yourself surrounded by ironmongery 
and turnery. ‘‘ The Elephant de- 
partment? ” you say doubtfully to 
a man who is explaining a new kind 
of mouse-trap. 
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AT »> [runs through an address book and 

’“But I was told upstairs.’’ makes a note of the twenty other THEN AND NOW. 

“ Perhaps in the other building.’* presents which have been ordered tor October’s fruitful prime, 

In the other building there is a Mrs. Walker. Nobody, apparently, When Autumn down the hedgerow 
very polite gentleman. He listens has thought of a toast-rack. ^ Jj inaiiy, wanders, 

attentively to your story. ^ he rings up a confectioner s to say crystals of an early rime 

“Ah, I see your mistake, sir,” that Mr. Jones is haying a tea- yellow leaf and stubble squan- 

he says genially. “.Very natural, party; cakes and chocolates as usual. ders, 

very natural indeed. The fact is . But ^hat stationer does he give what sylvan pastime then more 
that we have no Elephant depart- the order to? you ask; and how pleasant 

ment actually.” he know the hot-water bottle pi^an in his lair to shoot the pheasant ? 

“But I thought you ” will be a good one? 

“ Ah, yes. We have elephants all Aha 1 That is the beauty of the i^iien in young and callow sort 
right, but you get them in the Games scheme. ^ The Intermediate Stores, flusters up an easy target, 

department. That is in the other Ltd., will only deal with a limited q’lius pandering to a taste for sport 
building.” number of shops. The competition Acquired in shooting booths at 

“Elephants?” says the man in to be among the number will be very Margate; 

the Games department. ” No, sir. keen; they will have to pay a yearly sij^ce he rises at my boot. 

Now goldfish ” subscription. And, of course, if once j ^^3 to aim before I shoot. 

At this point you decide to give they provide a poor article, some- 

it up and get a corkscrew instead, body else takes their place. Alone beneath an Autumn sun, 

After all, you can’t draw corks with There is money in it, I am sure, No hireling eye upon my pocket, 
an elephant. if I can induce the public to sub- I seek my victims where they run, 

“ Corkscrew, sir? Certainly. You scribe. The private member would Too innocent as yet to rocket— ] 
will find them with the elephants in not object to pay five guineas a year A. habit which one frankly fears 
the Glass department. In the other for the privilege of ordering his in pheasants of maturer years, 
building, sir.” things in this luxurious way. Ten 

So much for the Stores. At the thousand members at five guineas But, when the January wind 

Intermediate Stores things will be, would be fifty thousand pounds. Congeals the blood and chaps the 

very different. You will go quietly (Never mind the odd shillings. I features, 

into the place, and find yourself wel- should take those.) A hundred firms This once engaging bird I find 
corned by a nice-mannered intelli- at five hundred guineas is another The most unspeakable of creatures, 
gent-looking clerk. He will give you fifty thousand pounds. A hundred When I am asked upon occasions 

a chair and a cigarette. thousand a year the gross income 1 To ” back-end ” shoots for poor rela- 

“ Good morning,” he will say; And the expenses couldn’t be more tions. 

“ what can I get you to-day? ” than fifty thousand. Now then, roll. 

“ Oh, a whole lot of things! At up anJ take shares. “ Cocks only’’ — so the keeper cries 

least I want — my aunt says I want But I suppose the public won’t roll In answer to his grim injunction 


Cocks only” — so the keeper cries 
In answer to his grim injunction 


hot-water bottle. One of those up. It will say that money is tight, I talk of tearing from the skies 


— you know ” ahd that the Liberal Government These gaudy fowls without com- 

The clerk nods and makes a note, has increased the price of bread. punction, 

Seen the cricket? ” he asks. In that case I shall have to fall back While Eancy hears the grateful thud 
“ We ought to win now. If only, on my old black slave ” idea. You Of their arrival in the mud. 


Barnes ” 

“Oh, and I want one of those- 


you know — I can’t describe them, morning as you dress : 


know that? You have a small black 

slave, and you say to him in the In vain my reeking barrels blare. 


In vain I pull the cursed trigger. 


only they’re made of copper, and ‘‘I want you to take some books My loader’s disconcerting stare 

you pull out a ” back for me this morning. After Becomes a supercilious snigger — 

“ Of course. Yes.” He makes you ’ve written those letters, of (A want of adequate result 
another note and goes on talking to course. Then you can go and More worthy of a catapult), 
you about the cricket. No hurry, get me a hot-water bottle. Trot out 

Take your time. now and see if it ’s cold enough for Again a bellowed warning hums, 

“Yes, it ’s about Trumper’s turn my fur coat; you’d better wear my A desperate air of calm I put on. 
to make some runs,” you agree, new boots as they’re a bit tight at By Jove,, though, got him! down he 
“ Oh, now I remember— an elderly present. Oh, wait a moment. Just comes 

cousin* of mine is getting married, find my collar-stud first; it’s pro- A hundred yards oS, dead as 
Mrs. Walker. It’s the third time, bably under the bed somewhere.” mutton! 

so she won’t want a butter cooler. A. A. M. And ” Dished that beggar, Jones, 

Something about two pounds. Here’s — '■ "" my boy,” 

a card, if you ’ll have it put in. a Conundrum erom Mid-Devon.— I murmur to myself with joy. 

That really is all, thanks. Except What is the difference between Cap- 

that I ’ve got some people coming ^^in Morrison-Bell and Mr. C. R. beaters trail across the snow — 

in to tea this evening. Good morn- Buxton? One got a seat back and Well, after all, they won’t have 

the other a back seat. . ^ound me 

As soon as you have gone the Without a single head to show 

clerk goes to the telephone. He ‘‘The liglitliouse keeper declared tkat for For all the cartridge-cases round 

rings up a stationer’s (or whatever every twenty rats he used to see he now only me. 

it is) and orders a hot-water bottle, sees one :'~Daily Mail. “Yes, pick him up, my lad,” and 

Lie lings up another shop and orders Of course ... 7 we don’t .... then — 

the brass thing that pulls out. He after all, it is a cold and lonel;y life. My sacred Aunt ! the brute ’s a Hen! 


my boy,” 

I murmur to myself with joy. 


Well, after all, they won’t have 
found me 

Without a single head to show 
For all the cartridge-cases round 


“Yes, pick him up, my lad,” and 
then — 

My sacred Aunt ! the brute ’s a Hen ! 
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When Captain “Reggie” Fitzalbert invites his friend Mr. 
“Alf” Jorkins to tare refreshment with him attRe Dragoons’ 
Club, Mr. Jorkins comports himself with due regard to the 

MANNER THAT OBTAINS AT THAT INSTITUTION. 


While the Captain, when stood a pot by Alf at the Spotted 
Pig, likewise adapts himself to his surroundings. 



'wm 


WM‘ 



11 / /f ’ / \ ' 


In the same way the “Bill” Smithsons, taken by the 
Mainwaring-Carshaltons to Hurlingham, behave in accordance 
WITH THEIR IDEAS OF WHAT IS BEFITTING. 








|p 


And WHEN THE FIaINWARING-CaRSHALTONS are INVITED BY THE 

Smithsons to spend the afternoon on Hampstead Heath, they 
CONDUCT themselves, TO THE BEST OF THEIR ABIT.ITY, IN THE 
MANNER THAT IS EXPECTED OP THEM. 
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ENGLAND’S DANGER. 

[Tlie Government’s intentions on the Licensing Question are 
being anxiously discussed ] 

“ O FOR a draught of vintage/’ sang the bard, 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth 1 ” 
Viiatage for those who like it, we must guard 
/With reverent care a drink of greater worth. 
Bally together, lift a rousing cheer, 

And, Britons, guard your Beer! 

Beer and the Briton ! These for ages past 
Through all the world have won a deathless fame, 
And if our power and greatness are to last 
Things must undoubtedly remain the same. 
Then woe to him who dares to interfere 
With England’s glory — Beer! 

Beware, Sir Henry ! Scan those barrels well, 
And count the cost before you start to rob ; 

If you would, for a little longer spell. 

Preserve your Party’s power and hold your job, 
You ’ll have to keep (or it will cost you dear) 
Your fingers off our Beer. 

If you should pass an Education Bill, 

We might contrive to worry through the day, 

Or that portentous promise should fulfil, 

And sweep the Upper Chamber clean away, 
England might flourish still without a peer. 

But not without her Beer. 


We ’d bear it, if your economic zeal 

Should lose us on the sea our old command ; 

If you should tamper with the Church’s weal, 

We might exist without a see on land; 

But ne’er shall sacrilegious foot draw near 
To England’s sacred Beer. 

You see the troubles gathered in your way 
(Eor are you not by birth a canny Scot ?) 

You see what dangers threaten you to-day, 

But do you see the biggest of the lot ? 

Lest you should have a troublous course to steer, 
You must, C.-B., see Beer. 

Take warning, sir. If you would not despair 
To hold your Party steady on its legs, 

Pursue your legislative path with care, 

Or you will find, as sure as eggs is eggs, 

That vast majority will disappear, 

Swamped in a flood of Beer. 


Australian Bank Bate Bown. 

rni A TT ” Vienna, Friday, 

llie Austro-Hungarian Bank to-day reduced Ike rate of discount 
from six to five per cent .” — Manchester Eienmg Chronide. 

The distinction between Australia and Austro-Hungary 
may seem slight to The Evening Chronicle, but it is a 
very real thing to some people. It may make all the 
difference to Jones and Hobbs, for instance. 





LOYE-AT LOm 


Japan. “LADY, I RECOGNISE THAT MY ADVANCEl 
JST I MAY STILL REGARD MYSELF AS A ERIEN: 
Canada. “IF YOU’LL PROMISE TO LET ME SEE 
T’T MIND BEING A SISTER TO YOU, FOR MOTH! 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 



PARLIAMENTARY “LIBERTY MEN” RETURN TO H.M.S. “LOQUACITY.” 


House of Commons^ Tuesday, 
January 28. — To-morrow Parlia- 
ment meets for its third Session. 
Clans gathering in anticipation of 
hard fighting. Bustle already com- 
menced in environs of the House. 
Members from town and country 
hurry on to the familiar scene. 
Curious to note the elation of the 
coming back. 

1‘ There are,” the. Member for 
Sark says, ” two hurried hours in 
the Session. One is the rush from 
the place in August; the other the 
race for good places at the opening 
of the new term.” 

On ^th sides the joyaunce of 
coming* together is dimmed by 
consciousness that to-morrow and 
through the Session there will be 
lacking from the Treasury Bench a 
familiar ^presence ^ Lawson Wal,ton 
had been Attorney-General only two 
years. While still a private Member 
his constitutional modesty kept him 
in ' the background. He was within 


hail if he was wanted either to serve 
the State or a friend. But he never 
pushed himself to the front. When 
he was dragged into debate his low 
musical voice, his gentle manner, 
added effect to the force of his 
argument, the weight of his counsel. 
Absolutely without an enemy in 
the world (except ill-health), his 
personal friends were as numerous 
in the political camp opposite as in 
his own. Yet he never sacrificed 
principle to natural impulse to 
avoid ruffling the feelings of others. 

His advancement, attained at a 
comparatively early age, his stepping 
stone to the highest prize of his 
profession, excited no envy. Bather 
it was universally acclaimed. The 
tragic suddenness of his taking off 
casts a gloom over the opening of 
the Session. The Government have 
lost a powerful colleague ; the House 
of Commons mourns the passing away of 
a friend loved for his sweet nature, ad- 
mired for his commanding ability. 


Came upon C.-B'. on his way to 
his room. Looks much better for 
his sojourn in Biarritz. 

“Thank you, Toby,” he said, 
“I’m wonderfully fit. Every pros- 
pect of a lively Session. But, you 
know as well as most people, it 
is the unexpected that happens in 
this shop. House of Commons 
always reminds me of the sea. Not 
that which thundered day and night 
on the broad beach at Biarritz. I ’m 
thinking of a quiet pond-like ocean, 
looking as if it wouldn’t wreck a 
cockle - shell. Suddenly over its 
placid surface sweeps a gale, and 
before the day fis spent your ship, 
maybe an Atlantic liner, is tossed 
about like a cork Equally common 
is the day breaking in a storm and 
ending in sunshine and calm. Storm 
signals flying just now. South cone 
hoisted on clock tower. But who 
knows? We may, after all, have a 
common-place, oven dull, Session,” 
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“ Then you don't mean forthwith 
to have ft out with the Lords? ’.1 

C.-B. regarded me out of corner 
of his eye with suggestion of^ sus- 
picion that there was more guile in 
me than was indicated by general 
appearance. 

“ That reminds me, Toby," he 
said. " When Mr. G. was in Biar- 
ritz, being within measurable dis- 
tance of the Basque country, he 
thought the opportunity convenient 
for acquiring a new;, language. I won- 
der how far he pursued ‘the study? 

I suppose you never by ^chance heard 
him drop into the Basque tongue? " 

"No," I said, marvelling what 
connection there was between this 
incident and the settled intentions of 
the Cabinet with respect to the 
House of Lords. 

" Nor did I," said C.-B. " Well, 

good-bye now. See you to-inorrow." 

When he had gone it occurred to 
me that he not only had not answered 
my question about the Lords, but 
had left me no opportunity for pur- 
suing enquiry. 

Business done. — Begins to-morrow. 

LOEB HIYEBUBY SPEAKS OUT. 

Lord Hivebury, the new Lord 
Eector of St. Bunker’s University, 
in succession to Mr. Andrew 
Librairie, delivered his inaugural 
address last week. 

His Lordship began by stating that 
science was of vital importance in 
human life; it was more fascinating 
than a fairy tale, more brilliant than 
a novel, at any rate most novels, 
although there were, of course, ex- 
ceptions. (Sensation.) And any one 
who neglected to follow the trium- 
phant march of discovery was 
deliberately rejecting one of the 
greatest gifts with which we had been 
endowed by Providence. Many, if 
not most, of our troubles we made 
for ourselves. In the first place, 
many of them were purely imaginary. 
"I am an old man," said Colonel 
Goodwin, " and have had many 
troubles; most of them never hap- 
pened." That was the way to look 
at it. Don’t believe in bad luck. 
Keep on saying, " There is no such 
thing; I am not out; I have not 
failed in the exam. ; the brokers are 
not in." A man who steadily said 
‘ ' I am not out ’ ’ would in time con- 
vince even the umpires. Every one 
could, if he chose, keep his mind, 
on the whole, at peace, contented 
and cheerful. No one else could do 
it for him, though others might help. 
In further detailing his " map of 
life ’’ Lord Hivebury gave utterance 

to a number of maxicaSi including the 
following : — Never i faint 

heart never won faii^ lo-dy ; leave ris- 
ing balls alone; don’t count your 
chickens before they *re hatched ; the 
darkest shadows in those 

which a man makes when he stands 
in his own light. ^^d often 

thought how closely the maxims of 
golf apply to real life— Keep your eye 
on the ball; keep straight; keep in 
the course; take time; do not press; 
not up, not in; do not lose heart; be 
temperate in all things; keep your 
temper or you will lose your game ; 
drink sloe gin; use a Schenectady 
putty; don’t give yonr caddie gold. 
Probably nine people out of ten eat 
more than they need, more than is 
good for them. A light stomach 
makes a light heart. Our body is so 
exquisitely constructed and adjusted, 
so beautifully adapted to its purposes 
and surroundings, that to spoil and 
ruin its delicate Q-O-d cornplicated 
mechanism is not only a terrible mis- 
take but a grievous sin. Use pepsine. 
Don’t eat ices just before a large 
meal: profit rarely comes of it. 
Avoid mad bulls in narrow lanes. 
Don’t exceed the speed limit. Think 
of Baron Humboldt. Good solid 
work is as necessary to peace of mind 
as it is for the health of the body ; in 
fact the two are inseparable. By 
the exercise of the body we secure 
peace of the mind. The body is an 
invaluable servant, but a cruel 
master, and we have all to ask our- 
selves whether the body is going to 
rule the soul or the soul to rule the 
body. Nature can do much for her 
darling, the strongest; she can make 
him great and rich and powerful, but 
cannot make him happy ; that he 
must do for himself- Eet us all do it 
for ourselves. Let every one present 
say, " I will be happy whatever hap- 
pens for the rest of nay life." Time 
is said to be money? but it is more — 
much more — it is life* • Some men 
do Time— but Time does most men 
sooner or later. In the best sense 
every one may be great if he chooses. 
It depends upon what he eats. Look 
at Daniel LambebT.^ Cod liver oil is 
very fattening.' It is not so easy to 
make oneself small? but you can do 
wonders with gin. Burns said, " Gin 
a body. ’ ’ Those who make trouble are 
unhappy themselves and a fountain 
of unhappiness to others, while those 
who take trouble are not only a 
source of happiness to others but to 
themselves also. Let us all be foun- 
tains of happiness. Why not? We 
often complain of the faults of others, 
but have much more reason to com- 
plain of our own. They do us much 
more harm, and y®!' Low we love 

them. The man who has no sym- 
pathy will not get it. The man who 
puts up a fence, fences out more 
than he fences in: If spring came 
but once in a lifetime, if the sun 
rose and set once in a year instead of 
once in a day, if a rainbow appeared 
once in a century, if flowers were as 
rare as rubies, and dewdrops as 
diamonds, how wonderful they would 
seem to us, how they would astonish 
and delight us. A blue moon would 
probably be more than we could bear. 
There is no place like home ; by 
which he meant one’s own home. 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circu- 
lation of the blood, lived at home. A 
stitch in time saves nine. It has 
been well said that a love of reading 
is better than £10,000 a year. He 
had tried both and meant to do so. 
Keadiiig changes hours of ennui into 
moments of delight, and Schiller 
scarcely exaggerated when he said 
that no one who had read Homer 
could justly complain of his lot. On 
the other hand, no one, whether he 
had read Homer or not, ought to 
complain of his lot. Complaint was 
cowardly, just as delays were dan- 
gerous. Look at Archimedes. (Loud 
cheers.) 

FOG SIGNALS. 

A correspondent writes to us : 

" In the recent fogs two pedestrians, 
whose united ages amounted to 100, 
ran into each other, each having 
passed his house, 100 yards on either 
side, without knowing it. Surely 
this constitutes a record in fog ex- 
periences ? ’ ’ 

At Oxford Circus on Thursday 
morning a motor omnibus skidded 
from the pavement into the road, to 
the consternation of the passengers. 

It is reported that during the fog 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst was 
escorted across Downing Street by 
Mr. Asquith. 

At many of the principal shops 
ladies waited patiently for hours 
awaiting the " final fog reductions." 

Owing to the fog, passengers were 
enabled to catch the next - day’s 
trains with ease on all the principal 
lines. 

Several persons used broken-down 
motor omnibuses as shelters from the 
weather during the fog, and might 
have been seen reading their papers 
till the time canae for them to keep 
appointments. 

Xiooking^ for Work. 

" Wanted, a smart, active man to 
chase work from one department to 
another in small factory." 

Birmingham Po^t; 
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AN OPEN-MINDED BEGGAE. 

^ know, 

What, on earth, is Socialism. 

Is it— men have told me so— 

T .P^’eposterous abysm, 
drop— 

With the criminals on top ? 

Is the vehement Express 

A it mentions; 
And are Wells and G. B. S 

Worse than Sikes in their inten- 
tions ? 

Do those Fabian beasts of prey 
Wish to take my wife away ? 

Or— observe that I am quite 
Open-minded, gentle reader— 

Are tlmy sometimes nearly right 

I Tir-i? Leac^er? 

Will the coming commune be 

x^aradise for you and me? 

you think it can be true 
That the death of competition 
u-uarantees for me and you 
Sinless Edens — new edition^ 

w-i7tu Mill correct— 

WiU there be some grave defect? 


XT servile wrecks 

On Marx imprinted 

On our miserable necks, ^ 

As The Referee has hinted ? 

share 

Perfect freedom with the air? 

outity, the State 
Of Collectivist Utopia. 

Actually operate 
Some^ing like a cornucopia ^ 

Or will Hardie’s fatted friends 
Deave me only odds and ends? 

In this monster maze of doubt 

® Mind man. 

bhall I boldly blossom out 
As a follower of Hyndman? < 

Ur continue to exist ^ 

As an Individualist? 


So dear reader, will you, please, 
Pell a poor, distracted Briton 
Whom in troubled times like these, 
A should put his little bit on? 
And, philosopher and guide, 

Do pick out the winning side I 

Art Note. — The recovered Cour- 
trai Altar-piece will in future be 
known as the Caravandyck. 


i ,, A Job Lot. 

. Chas, Boardman has re- 

tfoTo to sell by auc- 

tion 2 horses, 4 sows, 8 Londoners 

and a clamp of mangolds. ” 

Souik-West Suffolk Echo. 
Great Men. 

(Names of great mea aU remind us 
We must make our lives sublime ) 

No. I. 

“JELLY BELLY, 

Naval and General Tailor.” 

TYei^i-iuei Gazette, 

Siall will assume the 
thl t f ®"P®nntendent of motive power on 
the western lme3."-TFinnipe3 TdegraZ 

hav^^^*^^^ names these Americans I 


Heir to an Irish Enighthood missing.” 

Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, 
Probably he is in London dis- 
guised as a Dowager M.V.O, 

Erom a Preston paper : 

Prince’s Theatre, 
the price op SUT. 

Times and Prices as usual. 
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KATHLEEN MAVOUENEEN. 

When the actors on a stage laugh 
very loud at one another’s pleas- 
antries I generally feel myself ex- 
cused from joining in their hilarity. 
Certainly the more boisterous merri- 
ment of the First Act of The 
O’GrindleSf at the Playhouse, left me 
almost as indifferent as the stuffed 
pig behind the stile, who preserved 
throughout the scene an absolute im- 
mobility. But the quieter humour 
of Miss Alexandra Carlisle as 
Kathleen Fitzgerald — a very graceful 
figure in her green riding habit — 
made fair amends. I have before 
now complained that the appearance 
of the larger quadrupeds in a play 
always makes me nervous, but she 
handled her mare very tactfully, and 
there was always the stolidity of the 
pig to reassure me. 

I read in an interview somewhere 
that the author, Mr. Esmond, re- 
garded his play as a farce, but that 
Mr. Maude preferred to consider it 
a light comedy. They were both 
right and both wrong, but neither of 
them confessed to an element of 
rather thread-bare melodrama. This 
comes into the Second Act, with its 
time-honoured scheme of a hero 
under false suspicion and a villain 
allowing the blame to rest on the 
innocent. But it is too much to 
invite us to take an Irishman seri- 
ously; and the tragic possibilities of 
the situation suited so ill with the 
light-hearted natures of these adorably 
inconsequent folk that one began to 
doubt the genuineness of the picture. 
Already our confidence had sustained 
a severe shock by the apparition of 
a figure that seemed to have no con- 
ceivable relation to her environment. 
It was that of Mrs. Harding 
O'Grindlet whose sniffy airs and 
affectations were admirably conveyed 
by Miss Winifred Emery — a very 
welcome reappearance. What the 
divil, I asked myself (speaking the 
language), was the lady doing in this 
dear old unseaworthy galley of the 
O' Grindles? How did she ever come 
to marry into such a happy-go-lucky 
crew? Still, the very contrast fur- 
nished by her self-assurance gave 
promise of a very pretty scene when 
the truth should come out and she 
should find that her devoted hus- 
band, and not his bachelor brother, 
';was 'the libertine of the story. But 
;the Third Act, in which everything 
righted itself along the old familiar 
dines, was a sad disappointment ; and 
;the nonchalance with which she re- 
jceived the news was such that I 
ithought I must have missed some 
.delicate subtlety. This Act was re- 


deemed by a really genuine Irish in- 
cident — namely, the organisation of a 
supper-party to the whole neighbour- 
hood by an officious friend of the 
house without the faintest collusion 
on the part of the actual host. 

Mr. Maude and Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle played with refreshing 
spontaneity, and made in all moods 
a delightful pair of lovers, though 
they were naturally at their best in 
the quieter phases that permitted 
easy badinage or tender sentiment. 
Apart from the obscure rendering of 
some dialogue at the opening of the 
First Act, the whole cast showed 
a very level excellence; and special 
compliments are due to Miss 



What was Expected of Them at the end 
OF Act 1. 

Jim O'Grindle . . . Mr. Cyril Maude. 

Kathleen FUzgeraU 

Blayney’s clever performance on the 
haystack. 

As for the author’s share in the 
evening’s success, if one took away 
the fascinating brogue and some 
pleasant touches of hurnour, and 
put modern dresses in the place 
of these picturesque costumes of a 
hundred years ago, I fear the residue 
would be found to be rather thin 
stuff. O. S. 


Local Colour. 

The whole country lay under 
the soft silvery sunshine of the new 
moon.” “ Autolycus” in The Peter- 
borough Citizen.^ 


Annus I!Cirabilis. 

‘‘ The year 1907 was remarkable 
for the fire at the club in February, 
and a blend of beer in September.” 

The Batley News. 


HINTS TO AEMY OFFICEES. ; 

We notice in The Daily Graphic | 
that the Army officer is now allowed, i 
when in mufti, to travel in a penny > 
omnibus. The concession is certain | 
to result in a big rush of military men ' 
for this popular vehicle, and share- 
holders in omnibus companies are to ; 
be congratulated on the unexpected 
creation of a new class of patron. 

While it is probable that at many 
of the military riding schools an om- 
nibus will in future form a part of , 
the equipment, so that officers may 
privately become familiar with its , 
way before attempting to use it in 
public, there are many, doubtless, 
who will welcome the information we 
are able to give about this pleasant 
mode of travel. 

The omnibus may be seen in most 
of the principal thoroughfares of Lon- 
don. It may bo distinguished from 
the hansom cab by its wealth of 
colour and display of reading-matter. 

If you see a tw^o-horsed, four- 
wheeled vehicle, with ” Nestl4’s 
Milk ” printed in front, and on the 
side “Vesta Tilley,” in big letters, 
separated by a strip of glass from 
“ Liverpool Street, BahL, Charing + , 
Piccadilly, Sloane Street,” and other 
information in smaller letters, that 
is an omnibus. 

Unlike the hansom cab, the omni- 
bus requires two men to run it — a 
driver and a conductor. The driver 
is the man in front, above the milk; . 
the conductor either stands at the . 
back, ringing a bell, or “wanders ? 
about the omnibus, ringing a bell. 
He is a conductor of sound, and fre- 
quently of heat. 

The omnibus is unlike a cab in 
other ways. If the omnibus contains” 
one or more passengers, that is not 
an indication that it is engaged, and. 
an Army officer in mufti is at liberty 
to hail it and to enter it. It will 
not always take you just where you 
wish to go. An omnibus marked 
“Putney” cannot be persuaded to 
go from the Army and Navy Stores 
to the Trocadero. The only way to 
make an omnibus go where you want 
it to go is to want to go somewhere 
to which it is going. The omnibus 
will not catch a train for a double 
fare. Copper coins may be tendered 
in payment without a crowd assem- 
bling. A further dissimilarity is that 
any Army officer in mufti may ride 
on the top of an omnibus without risk 
of being mistaken for a sailor op 
furlough. 

; The uninitiated may have a difficulty 
in ascertaining where an omnibus is 
going. Beginners will "find it a good 
plan to stop the omnibus (raising the 
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went; it is nL r,r suffi. 

tfie vehicle in^nt ^ handle 
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I streets, public-hco iiames of 
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should be taken in hand (care 
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I fr ‘""bfeste*?, 
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running) and mtTA heep on 
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h^mly grasped I, °°°ductor. having' 

I while still rumiini^ hand-rails agam ^ 
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cease running with iv^^.^^taneously j 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch*s Staff of Learned Clerics,) 

I HALF hoped when I began The Explorer (Heinemann) 
that the name had a psychological or social meaning, 
because people who perforate untrodden jungles are 
occasionally boring to the reader as well. But I soon 
found that Alec MacKenzie was an exception. Mr. 
Maugham has shown a quite heroic reticence about lug- 
gage and rare flora and unpleasant entomological speci- 
mens where they don’t concern his plot, and the result is 
a SAKGENT-like portrait of a pioneer as he ought to be — a 
strong man not too silent, and, except when he is on the 

march, not too long-winded 

either. I don’t think even 
the author of The Modern 
Traveller would really dis- 
like him. Nor are the nice 
people he leaves at home 
forgotten, as so frequently 
happens in novels of travel. 

Mr. Maugham remembered 
that it was going to be 
leap-year, and has made 
Dick Lomas compel that 
very charming widow, Mrs. 

Croivleij, to propose to him 
as llto i'inalc of a delightful 
flirtation. These two char- 
acters form a flippant relief 
to the more passionate part 
of the story, which is also, 
as far as one can foresee, 
destined to come right in 
the end. But 1 should like 
to know wdiether Alec 
MacKenzie will buy back 
Hamlyn's Purlieu for his 
wife when he comes home 
from the Congo. Mr. 

Maugham will perhaps add 
a footnote about it in 
another edition. 

Mr. Punch's established 
niodesty does not preclude 
him from giving it as his 
opinion that life would be 
immeasurably duller with- 
out the delightful annuals THE AMATEUR 

of. Messrs. Lucas and 

Geayes. Their latest- I Dearest, pw 

Hustled History (Pitman), in which Mr. George Morrow 
once more lends the aid of his whimsical illustrations — is 
as good as their best, and that is saying a great deal, 
batire, of course, has lost something of its ancient power. 
In an age when notoriety is a marketable substitute for 
faine, everybody, and m particular the masters of the 
New Joumajis^, would any day rather be laughed at 
than overlooked.. If ridicule kills at all it is the Valhalla 
kind of killing : the butchered victims rise next morning 
as fresh as p^int, and very grateful for the advertise- 
ment. But there are consolations. Nobody loses his 
temper; and these delightful pasquinades can never 
exnaust their themes. 

Whjsn the youthful Hero of a novel is solemnly asked 
I by a dying naan to look after his neer-do-weel Zn and, 
if possible, save him from himself, he knows, or ought 



to know, that, after such a prologue, he is in for a peck 
of trouble and a halo in three acts and a tableau^ 
Act I. : Master Wild Oats runs amok, and commits on^ 
particularly foolish offence against the criminal laws: 
Act II. : Hero takes on his shoulders the disgrace and 
burden of the said crime, to the dismay of all his friends 
except One-who-believes-in-him. Act III. : Wild Oats, 
overtaken by Nemesis, dies repentant, proclaiming with 
his last breath the innocence and heroism of his det 
liverer. Final Tableau: Hero is discovered in a blaze of 
glory and a brand-new halo, smiling at One-wlio-believes- 
in-him (ofl). That, roughly, is the scheme of Mr^ 
Algernon Hissing’s Second Selves (Long), the un- 
academic story of two Oxford undergraduates. As a 

— psychological study of poor 

double-faced human-nature 
it is distinctly clever. But 
I find the motives as* 
signed for the central 
crime — absolutely certain 
of detection and nearly 
barren of rowax^d — far too 
trivial- I suggest to Air. 
Gissing that what really' 
happened was that poor| 
Wild Oats committed it in' 
a fine frenzy of altruism. ■ 
He knew that he was the: 
villain of the piece, and’ 
that without his help Hero 
could not possibly win his; 
halo. So ho just did the 
first outrageous thing that 
came handy, without wor- 
rying about probability or 
motives. The idea, I ad- 
mit, sounds far-fetched, 
but I honestly prefer it to 
Mr. Gissing’s. 


CHANGE OF FACE. 

^ [“ Yet London still looked beau- 
tiful with effects that might have 
api ealed to the bnish of a Wliistici, 
as the lights of shops, of street 
lamps, and of flares at stieet 
corners, battled with the cloud of 
dark mist.”— Weshnmatcr Gazette.] 

DADCE. Once, London Fog, thou 

f*APER-HANGER. wert a thing to shun, 

WE HAVE sTEiPEs?” To cut (with knivcs or 

~~ ~ ; any other means)— " 

indeed, quite lately, someone made a gun 
Designed to blow thee into smithereens. 

All that is changed : at length thy beauty dawns 
(When nothing else does) on our smarting eyes; 
Thy brown limbs may be likened to a faun’s 
(Of urban tastes) preparing a surprise 
For prosy cits imperfectly aware 

That London’s Nocturnes really are a boon; 

AiM doubtless spots like Bournemouth will prepare 
To run excursions to the Midnight Noon. 

Tlie Fiscal Don Juan. 

One of the Tariff Eeform lecturers has boasted of 
the wonders he has achieved with a lecture, in the 
course of which he exhibited twenty real oves of 
vanous sizes.’,’— Freeman’s Journal. 
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LADY FLAMBOEOUGH’S 
MEMOIES. 

Strange Sidelights on Society. 


Beethoven^ for golf in those days was 
practically unknown to the upper 
ten.’’ 

Duke and Democrat. 

On one occasion Lord Flam- 


GOOD BDZZINESSl 

Dear Mr. Punchy — I have just 
come across the following paragraph 


Encouraged by the success which borough, who in those days cherished evening paper : 


has attended the publication of Lady democratic views, 
Eandolph Churchill’s anecdotal re- Burns to dinner: — 
miniscences, now being produced in “ The Duke of T 
The Century MagazinCy the Mar- in-law, was deeply i 
chioness of Flamborough (nee Miss the dinner-table ^ 
Mamie Shyster) 


emocratic views, invited John “ With a view to preventing auother plague 

JuRNS to dinner: — *^f "wasps next season, th.© Hayward’s Heath. 

“The Duke of Trent, my poppa- Horticultural Society offers a penny for eveiy 

1-law, was deeply incensed, and left 

he dinner-table with the ladies, Now there is money in this. Listen. 
— At the last 

E FOR THE SUPPLY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. in^his 

THE MAGAZINE SHORT STORY. country 260,000 

- . queen wasps, 

v figure 

them, but with 

lit: or, “ Go,” she cried, stamping It was a quiet wedding ; 

fain and her little foot; or, '‘Cow-ard!” or,The happy day at length OUgnt to be able 

a letter she exclaimed, hotly ; or, He arrived ; or, The orange- to account for 

left the room reluctantly. blossom became her well. pQ per cent, of 

, the total. Now 

~ ^ 10 per cent, of 

I pr.tl 

Core, I “Yes,” she said, softly; “Forgive me,” she said; There will be 

}S feT or, “No,” she replied, de- or, “Brave girll” he ex- no expensive 
r. He murelv ; or, They dined at claimed; or, “ You "wnll not niachiner"y to 

.t the theFitz. forget ?'’stemnrmnred. ^ 

— still have the 

using the most awful language, and heavy ivory paper-knife with which I 
threatening to cut off ruAMBOROUGH did such damage last year. 

. - . rr.-! 1 J* . _ nru : I* T or. II 1 * 4 - rir\ r\-P 


The Duke of Trent, my poppa- ' 


has begun to 
c 0 n t r i bute an 
even more poig- 
nantly interesting 
budget of per- 
sonalia to the 
columns of The 
Mayfair Shibbo- 


Odd Companions. 

The following 
is a picture of the 
amenities of 
political rivals, 
outside the 
House of Com- 
mons, i n t h e p he 

early ‘ ‘eighties” : He read the I 

C Harry Chap- again ; or, J 
LIN was always home. 

a confirmed melo- 

maniac, and 
many were the ^ 

times when he, 

John Morley and I, ,r|o™| ^ WM 

went of£ to the [||^| f||B 

together to listen 
to the entranc- 
ing strains of 
Joachim’s fiddle ||||||H| 

and P I a T T I ’s ^_||||Wj| 

ionable and 11 i Hr|| 

frivolous friends ^ Iw Ijl 

used to chaff me M ^ 

about my strange 1/ < 

companions, the 
one so solemn and ‘‘ have met before, I 

exalte y and the Wo 

J. 1 X before his gaze ; or, He 

other sumptu- ^ admiringly at the 

ously attired with slight figure. 

a gardenia in his 

button-hole and pale pink spats.’ 

Duets with AIr. Chaplin. 


SYNDICATE FOR THE SUPPLY OF 

THE MAGAZINE SHORT STORY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


'-lA > 


It w^as her portrait; or, 
He read the letter again and 
again ; or, It was a letter 
from home. 


“ Go,” she cried, stamping 
her little foot ; or, “ Cow’^ard ! ” 
she exclaimed, hotly ; or, He 
left the room reluctantly. 


It was a quiet wedding ; 
or, The happy day at length 
arrived ; or, The orange- 
blossom became her well. 




Ml 


“Yes,” she said, softly; 
or, “ No,” she replied, de- 
murely ; or, They diued at 
the Fitz. 


“Forgive me,” she said; 
or, “Brave girll” he ex- 
claimed ; or, “ You will not 
forget ? ” she murmured. 


Duets with AIr. Chaplin.- a shilling. The next time we 

Harry Chaplin’s knowledge of attended a Primrose League meeting, 


music was quite extraordinary, con- Flamborough 


The sting — if I may call it so — of 
the paragraph is, however, contained 

Jlh. a TV/Ttv 


sidering how little time he was able to with groans. It was a terrible ordeal, 
devote to it, and he was no mean but ultimately the Duke forgave us, 


were greeted in the words ” queen wasp. 


performer and sight reader on the and -fell on my neck, ^whicn n as never 
tenor trombone. We often played been the same since, 
operatic selections from Zampa, ' ■ 

Fausty and Bigoletto together, and at ‘'Blue and white striped domestics suitable 
times he w^ould jodel the solos from for the Lagos trade are in a depressed con- 
71 Barbiere in a rich fruity bass. On dition.”---ilia«cA6ster 
Sundays we played Handel and You didn t know that. 


with groans. It was a terrible ordeal, acquaintance with Koyai W asps is ot 
but ultimately the Duke forgave us, so slight a nature that I am quite 
and -fell on my neck, which has never unable to distinguish them from their 


3 en the same since.” subjects. That, Sit, is why I atn 

-- appealing to you, in the hope that 

“Blue and white striped domestics suitable you_ who are doubtless better ac- 

r the Lagos trade are iu a depressed con- quainted With these delightful in- 

tion.”--iUareche8ter Guardian. sects will be able to enlighten me. 

You didn’t know that. Yours hopefully, Adolphds Busby. 
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DISILLUSIONMENT. 

TTo an ardent Reformer, U.P.; Untmg, ineonehtsion, at tM advaa- 
hility of reducing Parliament to a Single Ohamoer } 

And so the futile round begins again 

In that high Palace of the People s Will, 

Vocal with repetitions chiefly vain, 

And talkers talking with a curious skill 
Por signifying niL 

Look back, my Archibald, two little years! 

How sadly dif erent was then the scene 
When first you sat elect among your peers, 

Among the brand-new brooms alert and keen 
On sweeping most things clean. 

Had not the Shrine of Demos been profaned 
With foul Augean filth*? and were not you, 

You and the other Hercul^, ordained 
To purge it of the rotting refuse due 
To the old Tory crew? 

Eightly you looked upon yourself with awe, 

Pixed by the Nation's Choice in Preedom's van 
To be a filter to the Pount of Law, 

And realise upon a Liberal plan 
The latent Rights of Man. 

You 'd bring the late Astr^a back to earth : 

No one who jibbed at work should go forlorn; 

Old Age, regardless of intrinsic worth, 

Should win its weekly crown, and bless the morn 
When Archibald was born. 

Bursting all barriers (like the House of Lords) 

You would renew the Paradisal spell; 

Ploughshares should blossom in the place of swords. 
And the vile slum exchange its local smell 
Por whiffs of asphodel. 

Alas for every dear illusion lost! 

Eheu for blighted hopes that turn you 'ick 1 
And all those pretty budlets nipped by frost 

That seemed, before the cold had touched their 
quick. 

So span and oh I so spick ! 

P'or see ! your Temple, set on holy ground, 

Proves but a babble-shop where, say, a score 
Of chartered orators enjoy the sound 

Of their own voices, saying o’er and o’er 
Just what they said before. 

There happy songsters should have built their nests. 
Chanting the paeans of an Age of Oold; 

Not simply parrots throwing off their chests 
Those petrified refrains that leave you cold, 

Being so very old. 

And you who were to put creation right, 

You are required to hush your swelling throat, 

And through each matinee and half the night 
Perform your dull mechanic part by rote, 

And vote and sleep and vote. 

Still, do not be down-hearted; clouds may lift. 

In dreams I see a god debouch below 
Out of the Upper Chamber, stern and swift. 

To tell the Commons : ‘‘ ’Tis a farce, your show I 
Mend it or out you go 1 ’ ' 

0. S. 


THE LITERARY WEEK, 

ISomenhat as ‘'The Academy'' note sees ii.] 

We call attention to the Trilby Parva scandal. The 
Rev. Adolphus Bloxham, the vicar of that parish, in a 
moment of senile dementia — he is in his eighty-seventh 
year — invited the children of several local Nonconfor- 
mists to a magic lantern entertainment held at the 
vicarage. On hearing of this atrocious act of in- 
subordination the Bishop of Bootle (Dr. Gargoyle) at 
once very properly inhibited Mr. Bloxham, and ordered 
him to be confined for a month in his own cellar. Our 
Nonconformist contemporary, The Daily Neivs, affects 
to be wounded by the normal results of Mr. Bloxham ’s 
outrageous laxity of discipline. We know nothing of 
Mr. Bloxham except his age, but we have been assured 
that his cellar, though somewhat damp, is infinitely 
more comfortable than many of the cells provided by 
Torquemada for the reception of recalcitrant Church- 
men in the palmy days of the Mother Church. 

The sudden and lamented death of ‘‘ Ouida ” suggests 
an historic reference to the ‘‘ lofty slashing stroke ” of 
the winning crew at Putney. The capital made out of 
this venial blunder only serves to illustrate the pre- 
posterous importance attached to success in athletics, or 
the correct use of athletic jargon by the man in the 
street. Mr. Reginald McKenna’s sole claim to 
political advancement was the fact that he had rowed 
in the Cambridge eight. He does not know a 
Bollandist from a Mahatma, or a scapulary from a 
phalanstery. He probably thinks Garibaldi a greater 
man than Pio Nono, and Dr. Clifford better company 
than Cardinal Antonelli (if he ever heard of him). 
And yet, on the strength of having once possessed a 
straight back and a certain amount of brawn, he is now 
allowed to decorate the front bench with his perky 
profile. That in itself is odious enough. What is far 
worse is the entrusting to this suburban opportunist, who 
has no convictions but a genuine hatred of a past which 
he cannot understand, of the power to WTeak his ven- 
geance on the work of saints and martyrs. 

The state of^ the Lunacy Laws is a constant source 
of grief to the judicious. Perhaps in no respect is their 
inadequacy more patent than in the liberty which is 
accorded to our most popular novelists to assume at 
will the role of critic. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has 
just invited his thousands to follow him '‘through the 
magic door ” of his own sumptuously upholstered study. 
Cannot the system of confinement “ during the King’s 
pleasure," or some other which would produce the same 
efiect, be extended to such cases? By some such 
means such persons who are not positively insane might 
be subjected to the humane and, remedial treatment of 
expert doctors, as they are at that admirably conducted 
institution — Broadmoor, 

There will be the usual Mothers' Meeting on the 5th. 


Hustled History. 

*‘I hear that the favourite role in the coming great 
pageant of London is that of Henry VIII. There has 
not been the same anxiety for any of the other more 
sympathetic and romantic roles as, for instance, that 
of Bluff King Hal." — Daily Dispatoh. 


In the course of a speech the other day Dr. Mac- 
namara stated, according to The Daily Chronicle, that 
he put his back into the work placed \n. his hands. It 
sounds like a foul, 








Mah'el (expounding photograph of her school hochey team to visitor j who happens to he a hockey international). She pretty. 
’S NOT PRETTY, BUT I LIKE HER. ShE ’ s BATBBR PBETTY. She’s NOT PRETTY, BUT LOVELY HlIR. ’S A GOOD SORT, BUT UGLY. SfiB 


SifE’s NOT PRETTY, BUT I LIKE HER. ShE ’ s BATSER PRETTY. Sre's NO 
LOVELY. She ’s eideous ! IJ ” 

OXFOED YET.’ 

A Story Founded on Fact. 

Prof. Porson P. Mackinley was the pride of Upaidee; 
In all that seat of learning none had such a name as he ; 
He occupied the chair of Greek, and all th.e State of Conn. 
Came up to study Plato with this up-to-date young don, 

His w^ays were ultra-modern, and he did not care a d 

For antiquated systems of the Isis and the Cam. 

What 's inefficient Oxford? '' he would cry, with up- 
, turned nose; 

Her students publish nothing and her dons are 
comatose. 

My pupils do not slumber like an audience in church : 
We live,* we think I Our watchword is ‘Original Ee- 
search!’’' 

No empty boast I For Porson P. had won himself 
renown 

By counting up the passages where Plato used ph oZv; 

I -These passages are printed in a book for all to see — 

It ’s published at a dollar by the Press of Upaidee. 

His students needs must emulate this bright and 
shining star ; , . / 

In eager haste they crowded to his cultured seminar. 
And one he set to counting up the number of ov pys, 

A second counted ttSs yap o0s, a third the rl Si d^s. 

Small wonder that the great man grew elated now and 
then 

On gazing at the output of his promising young men; 
Small wonder that his glory spread across the wide 
grey sea, 


Till classic Sheffield offered him her LL.D. degree. I 

Then Porson P.' engaged a berth as swiftly as he j 
could, j 

And soon he was invested with a brand-new Sheffield j 
hood ; 

But ere he travelled home again he thought he ought 
to see 

If Oxford could be wakened from^ her fatal lethargy. 

The dons w^ere most polite to him ; they opened wide 
their doors, 

And fed him like a monarch from their hospitable stores, 

But when he came to stir them up, poor Porson P. 
grew hot 

To find they^knew a thing or two .which he himself 
did not. 

“Why don't you publish?" he would cry. “Why 
hide your brilliant light 

Beneath a bushel, 0 ye dons? Why ever don’t you 
write? " 

They only smiled benignly on the newly LL.B.'d, 

As though to say, “ Good Porson P., why ever don't 
you read ? ' ’ 

Prof. Porson P. is safe at home in Upaidee again, 

But ah! the fatal Oxford blight has settled on his brain. 

Unmoved he scans the theses which the College book- 
shelves hold, 

The labours of his seminar now leave him strangely 
cold; 

All Upaidee is puzzled; they regard him as a freak — 

They have caught him twice red-handed in the act of 
reading Greek. 
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MY SPEECH. 

[I don’t see -vyliy tlie Government slionld "be 
tlie only people to make a speech at the bej^in- 
ning of a Session, even though they do call it 
The King’s Speech, and pretend that they 
didn't vrite it. Why bhouldn’t I be allowed 
to make one for myself? Anyhow it would be 
a bft brighter thin the Pailiainent one. 

A. A. M] 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen 
(May I say, Friends ?) — 

It ’s a perfectly topping morn- 
ing, and I hn as fit as anything, 
and jolly glad to see you all 
again. Thank Heaven the fog 's 
gone. I don’t mind rain so much — 
in fact, I rather like it in the country 
—but I do bar fog. However, that ’s 
all right now, and it ’s the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, and in another month it will 
be spring. 

My Lords and Gentlemen , — Think of 
that ! 

Court and Society. 

kly relations continue to be 
friendly. My uncle and I have just 
concluded an agreement concerning 
our respective interests in old clothes 
and solid cash, whereby we both hope 
to derive much benefit. My cousin 
Henry sent me a fiver on my birth- 
day — pretty decent of him, consider- 
ing. In the home circle I am still 
(thought to be kindly, intelligent, and 
jhard-w-orking. I had a letter from 
Cynthia yesterday, the dear. How- 
^ever, she isn’t a relation — luckily. 
Small Holdings. 

The correspondence (including 
several important telegrams) which 
has recently passed between the pro- 
i prietors of an eminent newspaper and 
j myself has placed me in possession of 
I a handsome History of the World in 
I several volumes. It is known as The 
{Historians' History, and that rather 
I made me wonder whether I was 
‘worthy of it, not being an historian 
unyself in the strict sense of the word. 
’However, their fifth letter reassured 
me on this point. 

The Sinking Fund. 

^ By the way, going back to my re- 
lations for a rhoment. Bob has just 
paid up the tenner I lent him years 
ago, and jolly well time too. We ’ll 
I' leave it there for the present. 

Colonial Matters. 

Turning to our Colonies (you know, 
jou mustn t think that 1 am not in- 
terested in Public Affairs. On the con- 
trary, I read the papers every day, and 
I am a true Imperialist, being par- 
ticularly keen on Australian ques- 
tions)— turning to our Colonies, I am 
glad to see that,, in Australia, Hut- 
chings continues to take runs off the 
opposition, I spotted him five years 


ago as the best bat in England, when 
they weren’t even playing him regu- 
larly for his county, so I ’m naturally 
rather pleased about it. It will be 
perfectly sickening if we lose the 
rubber; and I ’ve got a level half- 
crown on it that we don’t with Thom- 
son, who is a beastly Little Eng- 
lander, (If it had been the South 
Africans I should have called' him a 
Pro-Boer, so he may consider himself 
lucky.) Now that Jones is back I ’m 
certain to win; but I shall refer to 
this again wFen I come to the Esti- 
mates for the year. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Foreign, affairs have also claimed 
my attention. I have entered into 
an arrangement with Messrs. Thomas 
Cook under which I hope to travel 
as far as Switzerland in the summer. 
A Bill for preserving the integrity of 
Swiss hotel keepers,, who will charge 
two francs for quite a small 
lemonade, which failed to pass into 
law last year, will be again submitted 
to them. 

Ladies , — 

Did I say I ’d had a letter from 
Cynthia yesterday? Awfully sweet 
it was. 

My Lords and Gentlemen , — 

Estimates for the expenditure of 
the coming ^^ear have* been occupying 
my attention quite a lot lately. You 
know it ’s perfectly absurd, but it 
\vorks out at _ about twice the esti- 
mated income. On the “ double 
entry ” system, putting down the re- 
ceipts twice, and allowing for 
Thomson’s half-crown-, I can just 
make it square; but that isn’t good 
finance, you know. 

Negotiations for a loan from my 
cousin Henry are in progress, and in 
the event of their failing to mate- 
rialise the offer will be renewed at a 
later date. Meanwhile we can only 
hope for the best (unless yo%i can 
think of something), and — as I re- 
marked befoi:e — it ’s a perfectly top- 
ping day, and spring ’s nearly here, 
and I ’rn bio wed if I 'care what 
happens. 

My Lords., Ladies and Gentlemen , — 

Bills will be laid before myself for 
the following purposes : — 

To amend the system of 
monthly payments for the His- 
tory of the World, either by re- 
ducing the amount or by length- 
ening the period. 

To rogulate the hours at which 
I rise and retire. (I doubt if 
this passes.) 

To improve and extend the 
education of my housekeeper, 
particularly with regard to the 


important question, '' What hap- 
pens to the sardines? ” 

To establish an authority for 
the control of the man on the 
floor below, who doesn’t seem to 
hke music. 

To consolidate and amend the 
method of scoring in county 
cricket, so that Kent may be- 
come champion county next 
season. 

I am soiTy I can’t think of any- 
thing else just at the moment, but 
probably other things will turn up as 
we go along, and then I ’ll let you 
know. It ’s a perfectly topping day, 
and it will jolly soon be spring. 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen , — 
Here ’s luck ! 


CHARIVARIA. 

The announcement in the King's 
Speech that an important outcome of 
the Second Peace Conference will be 
the establishment of an international 
court of appeal in prize cases has 
caused great satisfaction to disap- 
pointed Limerick competitors all over 
the country. 

Jje sjt 
* 

A proposal has been made that, 
with a view to the better safeguard- 
ing of Cabinet Ministers, the Govern- 
ment shall erect for their accommo- 
dation a special Suffragette-proof 
building, with underground passages 
leading to the House of Commons. 
Arrangements would at the same 
time be made for a strong force of 
police to take the gentlemen out for 
exercise twice a day. 

* * 

1 1 * 

Good gracious me ! Has the 

Bovolution already taken place?” 
cried a nervous old lady on reading 
last week the following advertise- 
ment : — 

THE THEONE. 

New Proprietorship. 

Under 

Entirely New Direction. 

* sH 

sj: 

The rival candidates in South 
Hereford are said to have distributed 
leaflets at the rate of at least fifteen 
to each elector,. and it is thought that 
it will be some time before the local 
match trade recovers from- this unfair 
competition. 

It is. officially intimated that the 
actions which, were pending- by 
Messrs. D. D. Sheehan, M.P.,'. and 
John 0 Donnell, M.P., against Mr. 
J OHN Redmond for expulsion from the 
Iiish Party have been abandoned. 
We imagine that the difficulty would 
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have been to prove that any damage 
was suffered. 

There have been threats of a seri- 
ous shortage of wood-pulp, , from 
which paper is made, and it may yet 
be possible, in writing to the editors 
of some of our journals, to refer to 
'' your valuable paper ” without the 
suspicion of irony. 

* ^ 

The pedestrian to-day is king of 
the road,'' says The Car. Even so, 
its noble Editor must allow that the 
motor-car is a fairly truculent 
power behind the throne." 


Following on the announcement 
that, as an additional safeguard 
against burglaries, watch-dogs, are to 
be stationed in the galleries of the 
Louvre at night-time, comes the re- 
port that the Director of the National 
Gallery is considering a proposal for 
the insertion of a phonograph behind 
Landseer’s "Distinguished Member 
of the Boyal Humane Society," 
which is to emit angry barks during 
the smaller hours. 








f % 
















A bomb placed under a window of 
a New York bank last week exploded, 
and blew out half the wall. The 
news of the outrage started the 
rumour that the bank had been 
closed, and hundreds of depositors 
rushed up, to find that, on the con- 
trary, the bank had been opened. 

* * 

Mr. Ed\vard Lytton, of the 
Coronet Theatre, has invented a 
mechanical scene-shifter. We see no 
reason why it should not be as suc- 
cessful as some of our mechanical 
actors and mechanical playwrights. 

* * 

* 

x\pparently the campaign against 
unclean literature is already having 
a satisfactory effect. Our attention 
was attracted the other day at a 
bookstall by the notice: — "Soiled 
Novels — Half Price." 

sH ^ 

Eve's Apple, by Alphonse Cour- 
LANDER, has just made its appear- 
ance; and, in case a sequel should be 
demanded, the author has, we under- 
stand, already copyrighted the title 
Adam’s Apple. 

* * 

By a curious coincidence, at the 
same time as a member of the 
x\merican Congress was advising the 
taxation of foreign bridegrooms, sug- 
gesting that the Customs officers 
might classify them " like frog's legs 
as poultry," the Council of the Asso- 
, ciated Chambers of Agriculture at ^a 
meeting in London were advocating 






Peggy. “Was Tn\.T p'lioeman ever a little baby, Mother?” 

Mother. “Why, yes, dear.” 

Peggy (thought fully). “I don't b’lieve I’ve ever seen a baby p’lioeman ! ’ 


the imposition of a duty on foreign 
hops. 

^ * 

* 

An official List of Scenes in the 
forthcoming London Pageant has 
now been published. It will, w^e fear, 
lead to some friction. For instance, 
the City Corporation is anxious to 
take charge of the tableau " Feast to 
the five kings, by Henry Picard, ex- 
I\Iayor of London," to which it feels 
it could do better justice than to 
"The Election of Eichard III. at 
Crosby Hall." 

* * 

* 

The bugle that sounded for the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava has been 
sold by auction. The famous charge 
(about wffiich so much 'has been 
written) w^as only £300. 

The second reading of the Bill to 


increase the German Navy has been 
passed by the Eeichstag, Admiral 
VON Tirpitz having assured the 
members that the measure w^as not 
directed against Great Britain. In 
official circles it is supposed that 
trouble is brewing with Switzerland. 


Fair *Warni]ig. 

“ Mail wjiiited to drive milk, and milk ; must 
be good milker .” — Glasgow Herald. 

It will be no good his pretending 
afterwards that he thought he had to 
clean the window^s. 


Great Truths. 

Women of thirty of the present 
day are undoubtedly taller than ,they 
were, say, eighteen years ago."' 

Bystander. 
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THE LOST HEIR. 

Synopsis. 

[The Duchess of Battledown, who has a handsome house in ©el^rave* 
S(iuare, one day takes her baby boy, aged eight months, in the carriage 
with her. Somehow she mislays him and fails to bring him back. 
Being both absent-minded and short-sighted, she does not notice the 
child’s absence until the middle of the next night, -when she s-udidenly 
wakes and realises her loss. She arouses the Duke her hushand!, andl 
informs him, and they at once send the maid and the valet to Scatland. 
Yard.] 

Pakt II. 

In this distressing but veracious history 
I don't propose to rack you with a mystery: 

The Earl of Brasenose, the* infant heir, 

Was gone — but I shall tell you how and where.. 

The ducal coachman, Mr. William Oates, 

Was of the kind on which a Duchess dotes. 

No portlier man, I ween, has ever graced 
A lofty seat, and none so purple-faced. 

With careless ease he wore his curly wig; 

His calves were massive and his back was big- 
Poised on the great barouche’s box he sat. 

And, poised on him, reposed his cornered hat. 

He could control his prancing chestnut pair 
With wrists of steel and hands as light as air. 

If some pert busman, facile with his slang, ’ 

Upon his looks the ready changes rang, 

Calling him Porpoise,” ” Puffer,” ”,Pudden-head,” 
Or names like these, no word he ever said; 

Or if a cabman, as a cabman will,' 

Pointed him out with, There ’s a beauty, Bill,” 

He answered not, but with a glacial frown 
Looked the delinquent up and looked him down, 

And left him there in London’s busy street 
Convinced of sin and frozen to his "seat. 

Now, in spite of his splendour, William 0. 

Had never been caught in the toils of Cupid : 

He thought the stages of courtship slow, , 

And marriage itself he reckoned stupid. ' 

By the charms of the fair he set no store ; 

He meant to remain a bachelor. 

His father was dead, but his mother remained : * 

She kept an animal shop in the Dials, ^ 

And whenever the soul of the son was pained 
By the burdensome weight of a coachman’s trials ' 
He sought the home of feather and fur, i 

And called his mamma and consulted her. 1 

One night — it happened to be the night j 

When the Duke and the Duchess had their fright — • 

A man with most of his face concealed 

In a muffler that left one eye revealed ^ 

A man who wafted upon his way 
I A faint aroma of straw and hay — 

A man who bore on his ample arm * 

A burden carefully wrapped from harm,— j 

One night this man, as I say, crept up ' 

To the door that was flanked by kit and pup, 

And when Mr^. Oates had let him in • 

Declared himself as her kith and kin. ? ] 

I ’m your son William,” he said, said he, , 

And I^ m sorry to say as I ’ve made so free i 

As to^brmg yer the Earl of Brasenose. 

This ere s the Earl in his Sunday clo’s. 

His mother, the Duchess, went and dropped him, g 

^ copped him. a 

It s the Earl isself, and it ain’t no other, a 

. nd you ve got to keep him for me, dear mother. I 


The baby ’s a regular precious gem, 

And he T1 be much better with us nor them.” 

His mother heaved a sigh. The Duchess dropped 
him ? ’ ’ 

She said, at last, she ’s really rather careless. 

I ’ll temporarily at least adopt him, 

I bet she ’ll hardly notice being heirless.” 

(To be continued.) ' I 


DANCING DEITIES. 

High Jinks in Walhall. 

The brilliant representations of Wagner’s Bing at 
Covent Garden, we are glad to learn, have been greatly 
appreciated in immortal circles, and, in particular, in 
the house of Donner. A baronetcy, it will be remem- 
bered, was recently conferred on Mr. Edward Donner, 
of Manchester (though his brother-god, Mr. Thor, 
received no such honour), and a paragraph in the social 
and personal column of a' leading newspaper states that 

‘ The fancy dress ^ ball for young people, given by Mrs. Philip 
Donner and Mr. Julius Donner at the Villa Beauregard, went olf 
splendidly. The dresses were superb, the dancing animated, and the 
children looked delightful.” 

A latef^ wireless telegram from Walhall gives the 
following interesting particulars as to the progress and 
conclusion of this unique entertainment: — 

' the grown-ups present were Mr. Bert Froh, 

Fire-Brigadier Loge, Hon. Wanderer and Lady Ericka 
Wotan, Miss Popsy Freia, Sir Siegmund and Lady 
Sieglmde Volsung, ^ Colonel Fafner, C.B., in fancy 
dress; Mr, Perce Siegfried, who wore an antique cap 
and massive gold ring, accompanied by Lady Brunnhilde 
Siegfried, who brought her horse (one) and her sisters 
(eight), the Misses Gerdi, Ortli, Trauti, Schwertli, 
Wiggi, Siggi, Grimgi, and Eossi Walkiire ; Lieut-General 
Alberich, V.C., and Mr. Herb Hagen (the Public 
Executioner) from Nibelheim Lodge ; ]Mrs. Erda 
chaperoning Miss Norn, Miss Gladys Norn, and Miss 
Norn; Miss Gutrune Gibichung, Dr. Mime, 
h.E.C.S., and Mr. Sid Hunding; Sir Frederick Easolt, 
A.O., was also present, but unfortunately died soon 
alter the party commenced. Eraulein Waldvogel and 
^e Ehem^chter Trio sang at intervals. Besides Sir 
hredenck Easolt, other guests died during the evening 
and the survivors were consumed later by a fire which 
unfortun^ely broke out. The refreshments, supplied 
by Mr. Gunther, were also consumed. The Ehein- 
t^ochter Trio alone escaped by taking to the water, 
having previously annexed Mr. Perce Siegfried’s golden 
ring in lieu of their fee, which under the mournful 
circumstances was otherwise unattainable.” 

Punchy— 1 Bee that the Labour Conference 
^ u Party shall aim at the 

establishment of social and economic equality between 
the.sexes. My wife’s social qualifications are so 
transcendent that I doubt my ever becoming her equal 

f ^ ^ know 

nrnn ‘ Democratic Providence allots me 

toOO a year as my proper share of the loot, will it in 
order to make my wife economically my equal erant 
her the like amo unt? Yours anxiou sly, WayeeS 

According to a Contemporary the De Beers Company 
^* 1 , ^*1*°**®?®^ h®® stopped washing, and discharged 
a hundred white workmen in consequence. This seems 
a pity , as under the new conditions they might soon 
have qualified as coloured labour.” 
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“HEARD MELODIES ARE SWEET, BUT THOSE UNHEARD — ” 

“What’s goin’ on in here?” He. ‘'A feller playin’ the fiddle, as far as I can see.” 


^ LOOP-THE-WOELD ’’ 
EACE. 


Paris to Paris by Perambulator, i 
(From Our Correspondent.) \ 

Paris, Feb. 3. 

The perambulator race from. Paris 
to the North Pole and down the other 
side of the world to the South Pole 
and back to Paris is creating much 
interest here. America will be repre- 
sented by four prams, France by 
three, and Germany by one. The 
competitors are all men of note in 
perambulator circles — manufacturers 
of baby carriages, fathers of families, 
etc. — and realising the importance to 
the world of knowing how these 
popular little vehicles will stand 
rough handling in arctic regions and 
the tropics, these unselfish men have 
come forward in the interest of the 
public, ready to undertake the noble 

-task. . ^ . n 

-Each competitor will push himself 
and his pram. News of the race will 
be conveyed to the Press direct from 
'the '' log " of each vehicle. As most 
of those concerned are no novices Rt 
log-rolling, the public may rely on 
being kept fully informed of all the 
necossarv details. 


Though the generous donors will 
blush at having their disinterested 
kindness publicly recorded, it must 
be mentioned that the travellers’ 
emergency rations of canned Bauer- 
hraut are the gift of the Boomer 
Food Company, while every peram- 
bulatorist will be swaddled up to the 
armpits in bear-proof bags presented 
by the Trumpeter Trouser Trust. 

"As the domestic pram will, of 
course, be used a great deal under 
arctic conditions in the future (and 
we all know how Baby loves a ride 
down an iceberg), the tests in the 
terrible frozen North will be looked 
forward to by us at home with the 
deepest interest; and the behaviour 
of the sturdy little carriages whilst 
ploughing their way through the 
sands of tropical deserts will be 
Watched no less keenly, seeing that 
1 Nurse may find herself obliged at 
any moment to cross the Sa.hara.^ 


Simple Bible Teaching, 

“ I once hnew a little boy whose criminally 
callous parents called him Absalom. ^ Fancy 
calling a little fiiimy-faced cieature in long 
clothes by a name like that ! The very sound 
of the word speaks of a hoary-headed old 
patriarch, v ith flowing beard and eyes dimmed 
with ago .” — Manchester Evening Chronicle. 

It seems a thousand pities that the 
parents of the original Absalom 
didn’t think of this when they named 
their child. 

From an advt. 

“ The pens of my manufacture, though they 
are not the cheapest so far as first cost is 
concerned, yet every consumer who has tried 
them has found that 141 good pens, at a 
leasonable price, are cheaper than the low 
pi iced rubbish from which the consumer has 
to 'select (if he can do so) 'a out ‘Df -tlie-lot 
that will write.” 

Other well - known stylists are 
Macaulay, Lamb, and Stevenson. 


‘‘Maxims and Moralisings. 

'One man’s tragedy is smother man’s face. 
Pulitzer.” — TJie Imp-. 

Pulitzer has got the gist ’ of the 
niatter," but in real life it is more 
‘ often his own face. 


“FLENCH VIEW OF ANGLO-GERMAN 
RELATION. 

Peace of World Lies Between Two Hori^es 
OF Delema.” 

For this masterly ‘ summing-up 'of 
the situation we are indebted to The 
Jamaica Daily Telegraph. - 
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serious, especially when the activity 
of Another is taken into account. 
Have you no play, no matter how 
bad? 

Office Window. — The theory of 
the epigram is that it should have a 
point. I have read the last of yours 
several times, but I cannot find 


CAUTION. 

Patient. “And if I have gas I shan’t feel nothing?” 

Dentist. “Nothing whatever.” 

Patient. “ And I shan’t know what you be doin’ ? ” 

Dentist. “You won't know anything.” 

Patient. “ Well, just wait a minute till I ’ve counted my money ! ” 


FIRST’ AID TO AUTHORS. 

Readers who desire candid and 
careful criticism of their literary 
efforts may send their Alanuscripts, 
with Remittance, to The Editor, 
W.t.B.'s Weekly, Literary Advice 
Department. 

Chicot.'’ — Your stufi has a cer- 
tain effervescence, not altogether un- 
like sherbet, but it is doubtful if the 
constant recurrence of such a phrase 


as “ Friend the Reader,” witty as it 
undoubtedly is, is to be recom- 
mended. As you are strong be mer- 
ciful, and don’t be so funny about 
bootjacks. Give us 'more of the 
Oxford manner. 

M. 0. — It is a long time since you 
sent us anything, and such delays, 
you ought to know, are detrimental 
to the position of a leading lady 
novelist. If you don’t do some- 
thing soon the consequences may be 


where the point is : — 

“CAINE IN EGYPT. , 

I ’ve often w^ondered dimly how 
You spelt a 

Fortune ; sought a deal-— and now 
1 Ve Delta.” 

Try again, and take more room. 
To put four lines together is not 
necessarily to make an epigram. 

T. W.-D. — All that you say about 
your wild and lawless life as a gipsy 
interests me profoundly. But it is 
doubtful if the sonnet is the best 
medium for conveying an impression 
of the wild existence of these 
romantic nomads. It is doubtful if 
Boswell is a good name to choose 
for your heroine; since it is associated 
in most people’s minds with that very 
ungipsyish person the satellite and 
biographer of the Great Lexico- 
grapher. When you write again 
please tell us how you got the walnut 
juice off your face. 

W. Lk Q. — Your story is full of ex- 
citement, but it is a question whether 
it is wise to refer to the unmarried 
daughter of a peer as a countess ; and 
to make your titled detective devote 
liis leisure hours to winning the New* 
digate is a lapse from probability. It 
was, however, a good idea to imagine 
a radium mine beneath the crater of 
Vesuvius. 


THE ESSENTIAL. 

Stalwart supporter, do not fret ! 

Pray curb your natural chagrin 
That, when that post you hoped tc 
get 

Fell vacant, we were forced to let 
A lesser man step in. 

Your qualities, we own, excelled 
His at whose triumph now you 
chafe ; 

But one thing cogently compelled 
Us to our choice — the seat he held 
Seemed (at the time) so safe. 


“ Sore Feet.— On long connti-y walks it 
saves sore feet to wear two pairs of socks, one 
tliiu old pair, and to soap the soles of tke feet 
after putting on the first pair over the socks.” 

The Country Side. 

This^ sounds difficult, but when 
once you have got the second pair of 
feet safely between the soap and the 
thin old socks it is the merest child’s 
play; 




THE VICTIMS. 


{After “The Princes in the Toircr," hy Sir John Millais.) 

AuGusTfiffi BmnEix {apprehensively). “1 SAY, REGGIE, HERE COMES UHCLE ARTHUR." 

Regutald MoEenna (with modest assurance). “ I DON’T MIND. IT ’LL TAKE HIM ALL HIS TIME 
TO SMOTHER ME." 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, MJ*. 



Little Short of a Miracle! — "‘Walk up! Walk up! Ladies and Gentlemen, and see it while it lasts.” 

By a superliuman effort the above gentlemen, who have not been on speaking teims for years, have succeeded in (temporarily) presenting 

a united front to the Saxon oppressor. 

(Messrs. R-dm-nd, H-ly, D-il-n, and O’Br-n.) 


House of Commons j Wed- 
nesday ^ January 29. — Open- 
ing of new Session marked 
by one of those little per- 
sonal episodes which touch 
the heart. It is no secret 
that for many years Irish 
Nationalist Party has been 
riven by misunderstanding 
among the gentlemen who 
undertake to le.ad it. Mr. 
Kedmond, Mr. Tim Healy, 
Mr. John Dillon, and Mr. 
William O'Brien have 
vigorously hated each other 
for the love of Ireland. 
With the freedom from con- 
ventionality that marks an 
interesting race, they have 
openly expressed opinions 
about each other, the verbal 
construction of which 
renders quotation unde- 
sirable. In the House of 
Commons they have studi- 
ously ignored each other's 
presence whilst betraying 
consciousness .of.it by ‘‘ .talk- 
ing at " each other. During 





-i 


“Bravo, Rudie!” 

• The Member for the Market Harboro’ Division (Mr.^ R, C. Lehmann) 
moves thflAddresg. 


month preceding opening of 
Session it was found expe- 
dient to bring this state of 
things to a conclusion. A 
truce was sounded, followed 
by signing and sealing of an 
alliance offensive and defen- 
sive. 

Evidence of new and hap- 
pier state of things forth- 
coming at meeting of the 
House. St. Augustine 
Birrell, looking up from 
Treasury Bench, was deeply 
touched at the sight pre- 
sented. In taking his walks 
abroad, whether in Batter- 
sea Park or on Hampstead 
Heath, he has sometimes 
happed upon a youth and 
maiden hand in hand, spell- 
ing out the old, old story 
as they walk To see now 
the four ancient foemen 
seated together below the 
gangway, hand in hand, 
whispering sweet nothing- 
nesses what time they gazed 
affectionately into each 
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other’s long unfamiliar eyes, was 
enough to move a less sensitive 
nature than that of the Chief Secre- 
tary. He felt it w^as a spectacle 
that boded no good for him. Whilst 
they were divided he might, to a cer- 
tain extent, rule. Beunited, animated 
by a common object, their conduct 
guided by a single policy, they w^ould 
make him feel the resemblance of the 
Irish Office to a bed of roses to be 
more remote than ever. 

Before new Session had advanced 
an hour, example was forthcoming of 
the practical w^orking of La Belle Alli- 
ance. John Bedmond, taking excep- 
tion to absence of notice of the depri- 
vation suffered by the House conse- 
quent on temporary withdrawal from 
the scene of the Member for North- 
west Meath, at present in prison for 
contempt of Court, moved appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee. Last 
Session Tim Healy would have sat 
scornfully silent, attempting by subtle 
adjustment of his pince-nez to ex- 
press pitying contempt for John’s 
judgment and his intellectual capa- 
city generally. Now he rose to sup- 
port the contention of my hon. 
friend,” a tremor shaking his voice as 
he thus alluded to him. 

Ominous this for the Chief Secre- 
tary, wffio has two Bills in hand. 
Meaner natures w^ould have resented 
the burying of the hatchet and all it 
portends. St. Augustine paid it the 
tribute of a tear as he murmured — 

Then "blessings on the falling out 
That all the moie endears, 

When we fall exit witli those xve lore 
And kiss again with tears.” 

The Member for Sark, taking a 
sordidly practical view of the matter, 
is .accustomed to hold forth against 
the ancient practice of moving and 
seconding the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne. He points 
out that it is in its inception and 
execution a purely artificial perform- 
ance, to be regarded seriously only 
inasmuch as it is responsible for 
wasting valuable time on threshold of 
Session 'which, as Prince Arthur de- 
monstrated, cannot be long enough 
for its appointed w'ork. 

The anachronism was to a certain 
extent justified by proceedings of 
to-day. Kudie Lehmann’s speech in 
moving the Address was a model of 
the best thing possible in the circum- 
stances. In excellent taste, admi- 
rably phrased, modestly delivered, it 
reached the highest level of the 
opportunity. 

” Now' ’s the time,” says Sark, 
nothing if not logical, to strike the 
performance out of the bill. We 
can’t improve upon the latest ‘ pre- 



Tiie new Pyjama Policy of the Suffragettes ; 

OR, What about “ Justice for Men ” ? 

Sir E. Gr-y, Mr. B-rr-11, Mr. H-ld-ne, and 
others are attacked before breakfast by tbe 
advocates of Justice for Women. 

sentation,’ as Air. Froiiman w'ould 
say. Opportunity accordingly en- 
ticing CO drop the flummery, and get 
straightway to business when we 
meet for a new Session.” 

Busmens done . — ^New Session opens. 

Thursday. — House disturbed by 
wild stories of Cabinet Ministers be- 
sieged in their bedrooms at early morn 
by forces of Amazons armed with 
bannerets and umbrellas. Circum- 
stantial narrative current of one 
Minister, disguised as the milkman, 
captured as he was making his w’ay 
out by a side-door, and held for 
ransom just as if he were Kaid 
McLean, Happily his appearance on 
the Treasury Bench shortly after 
three o’clock discredited the report. 

‘ A hearty cheer testified to general 
I relief at his escape. 



(The new Solicitor-General and Attorney- - 
General, Mr. S-m Ev-ns and Sir W-ll-m 
E-bs-n ) 


Still the question remains with us, 
oppressively insisting on an answer. 
How long are our Cabinet Ministers 
to be made the sport of clamorous 
woman? Cattle-driving in Ireland, 
deplorable as a form of popular 
pastime, is a trifle compared with 
this new sport of Cabinet-AIinister- 
hunting. Lloyd-George, though en- 
couraged by project on foot to double 
his official salary, is reported to have 
expressed doubt as to whether the 
money is sufficient compensation for 
the daily inconvenience, the hourly 
anxiety, imposed upon him by the 
Suffragist ^crusade. It was bad 
enough when right honourable gentle- 
men were assailed in their office or 
W’aylaid on their way home. When 
it comes to routing them out of bed 
at break of day with shrill enquiry 
wdiy no mention of w'omen’s votes 
w'as made in the King’s Speech, life 
is not worth living, even at the rate 
of £5,000 a year. 

In contrast with these scenes ol 
disorder was the appearance of the 
House this afternoon. No one 
casually looking in would guess that 
the subject of debate was one which 
Socialists have made their own. 
Kamsay AIacdonald moved amend- 
ment to Address deploring absence 
from King’s Speech of reference to the 
state of the unemployed. There was 
j nothing violent about him save the 
I colour of his blood-red necktie. As 
for Pete Curran, who seconded the 
amendment, he preached pure Social- 
isni in a quiet matter-of-fact manner 
suggestive that he was doing nothing 
more startling than reciting the mul- 
tiplication table, say up to twelve 
times twelve. Apart from its matter 
— and, after all, that is something — it 
was an admirable discourse, reaching 
a level of style which many much 
older Parliamentary hands might 
envy. 

Next to this earnest, simple, out- 
spoken avowal of Socialism, de- 
claimed in hearing of the unshocked 
Mace, the most remarkable thing 
was the grave attention with which 
it was listened to by a crow'ded 
House. No cry of dissent, no note 
of remonstrance interrupted the 
measured flow of Pete’s eloquence. 
In fact, as happened when a foreign 
prelate addressed at length a peccant 
parrot, no one seemed a penny the 
w'orse. W hen the Socialists among 
the Labour Party made an end of 
speaking, members strolled out 
quietly into the division lobby, and 
the amendment was negatived by 195 
votes against 146. 

Business done . — ^Debating ‘the Ad- 
dress. 









y -o 


Sportsman (Jiaolng just come over cramped place after a refusal). “ Funny thing the old horse refusing. I suppose 
I GOT ON Ills NECK TO MISS THAT BOUGH.” 

Gruel Fair. “ Don’t blame the old horse. Perhaps he thought he sad jumped ! ” 


IT WAS because 


WHAT 'S IN A NAME? 

Of many superstitious mists 
That rise to claim my close atten- 
tion , , 

I 've noticed among novelists 

What 1 may term the “ Name- 
convention.’’ 

E.g , ere I begin to track 
The course of any writer’s fancy, 

I ’rn sure that we shall “ all love 
Jack/' 

Who, if a tar, must wed with Nancy. 

Although untiringly you con 

Eoraance, you ’ll never find a Frue 
pert. 

Or come across a wicked John^ 

Or fail to love dare-devil Rupert. 
What ’s in a name? It is not meet 
To offer Siiakspeare contradiction, 
But Rose would not be half so sw^et 
If she appeared as Liz in fiction 1 

Observe the author : notice well 
How ‘"cabin’d” (if not “cribbed” !) 
his skill is; 


When all goes as a marriage-bell, 
Some Tom or Dick may mate with 
Phyllis; 

But no such careless names will do 
If Ma says “ No ” and sides with 
his Pa; 

’Tis Mary then and thoughtful Hugh 
Who weep o’er rings engraven 
Mizpah, 

Amd though the hero travels where 
New England keeps her choicest 
Misses, 

We still can breathe the Old World 
air 

If ’tis a Dorothy he kisses ! 

And if at times the tale is thin, 

Our author’s trick (and what 
trick ’s apter?) 

Is just to drag a villain in 

To give a Philip to the chapter. 

“ May is a pious fraud,” while Beth 
Is shy and somewhat prone to 
“falter”; 

Anna (in books) is “ true till death ” ; 

1 Hal ’s as unstable quite as Walter; 


Kitty and Madge alike assume 
A manner that is rather goey; 
Bound Janet clings the faint perfume 
Vaguely suggestive of old Chloe^ 

A Barbara who is not proud 
Would simply flabbergast the critic ; 

A fickle Ruth would strike a crowd 
Of Constant Beaders paralytic : 

Yet for this pseudonymic law > - 

I have an honest admiration, 

Eor here, at least, no scribe can draw' 
Carte Blanche on his imagination I 

Physician, heal thyself. > 

” Many Labour speakers in their 
desire to make their orations as force- 
ful as possible have been known to' 
coin some very sparkling' gems' im the 
way of mixed metaphors.” 

The Tatler. 

“ Wanted, two Violins and Piano (Ladies).” | 
KehHs Gazette. 

We have a little girl flute we 
should be glad to sell, if that woiild 
do, but our concertina is a gentleman. 
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A ONE-GIRL SHOW. 

Her Father, the new play at the 
Haymarket, has been adapted from 
the French by Mr. Michael Mobton. 
It must be great fun to be an 
adaptor, and Mr. Morton must have 
enjoyed his work immensely; but I 
am afraid he has not been completely 
successful. Luckily I have an idea 
for him. 

He started off well. ‘‘ Her father ” 
in the original was an architect. 
Now we don’t care much about archi- 
tects in England, but we do like a 
lord. So Mr. Morton gave the fellow 
a title — Lord Claremont. The lover 
was turned into a baronet — Sir 
Claude Trekmayne. Good. Now 
what can be done for the "Big eley- 
Fanes? A Hon.,” a simple “ Hon.” 
at least. 

Having Englished the characters 
successfully, Mr. Morton turned to 
the plot. Here he was in a perfect 
sea of troubles. French Law (T don’t 
know whose fault it is, but it makes it 
extremely awkward for adaptors) is 
different from English Law. Now 
the whole play turns on a point of 
law. Mrs. Forster had obtained a 
judicial separation from her husband 
eighteen years ago. Her baby had 
just been bom, and the Court gave 
her the' custody of the child for 
eleven months in the year; but in 
the month of June it was to be 
packed up and sent to Mr. Forster. 
(Mr. Dighy, the solicitor, would 
have put it better than that.) 
Whether this is good law or not I 
cannot say; but somehow I do not 
see an English Judge ordering a babe 
of six months to spend June away 
from its mother. However, we need 
not worry about that. The point is 
that when the child, Irene, is 
eighteen years old, the father (now 
Lord Claremont) suddenly turns up 
and claims his month. 

Irene has never seen her father; 
Mrs. Forster has never forgiven him. 
The mother and daughter swear they 
will never, never, never be parted 
frpm each other. _ Besides, Irene has 
just becdhae engaged to Frank Morris, 
a very ^attractive young man. But 
Mr. Dighy ' puts the case for the 
claimant so strongly that Mrs. 
Forster has to submit. Off goes Irene 
to Berkeley Square. 

You guess, of course, what hap- 
pens. The girl who came to hate her 
father remains to love. Also, I am 
afraid, she forgets Frank (she never 
had really cared for him, you know), 
and loses her heart to Sir Qlaude. 
When she returns to Hampstead and 
Mrs. Forster, Lord Claremont goes 


with her, and there is a pretty recon- 1 
ciliation scene to end up. | 

Let us return to Mr. Morton. At 
some moment in his work of adapta- 
tion a horrible thought must have 
struck him. Has an English Court 
power over a girl of eighteen? Or 
does it only last until she is sixteen 
years of age? We can imagine Mr. 
Morton wrestling with this problem ; 
staying aw^ake o’ nights; finally ob- 
taining expensive legal advice. And 
then we can imagine him saying, 
“ Well, hang it, there T1 be no play 
at all if I ’ve got to alter that. I ’m 
dashed if I do. . . . Besides, what 
does the English public know or care 
about law ? ’ ’ 

I think he was wise. Because, if 



Two men o£ the world, noted for tlieir charm 
of manner, putting a maiden at her ease. 

Lord Claremont Mr. Bourchier. 

Sir Claude Trekmayne . . Mr. Cyril Keightley. 
Irene Forster Miss Marie Loehr. 

we had not had this play, we should 
not have seen Miss Marie Loehr as 
Irene. I am almost afraid to say 
what I think of her- — her prettiness 
and charm (which, after all, is her 
own afiair), and her delicate acting 
(which as a free-seater was mine). 
But I shall tell Mr, Morton my idea. 

It is this. Why not have Miss 
Loehr on the stage all the time ‘f. In 
the First Act, for instance, when 
Mrs. Forster and Frank are having 
dull explanations, which only we are 
supposed to hear, Miss Loehr might 
be arranging the flowers in the back 
room, with the door open. (Of course 
she would be too honourable to 
listen.) That would make the First 
Act complete. The Second would 
be more difficult, but I think it could 
be done. The stage would have to 
be divided into two parts — one side 
the Berkeley Square house, with 
Lord Claremont waiting for his 
daughter, and telling his friends 


about her; the other a compartment 
of the tube, containing Miss Loehr on 
her way from Hampstead. . . . And 
so on. Do you see the idea, Mr. 
Morton ? 

I must say a few words about the 
others. Miss Henrietta Watson I 
last saw as Mrs. Clandon, a similar 
part to that of Mrs. Forster. In both 
cases my sympathies were all with 
the man. In You Never Can Tell 
that was perhaps right; in Her 
Father I am not sure that they 
should have been. As an injured 
woman Miss Watson is always so 
austere ; her voice is so — so righteous. 
That may be her interpretation of 
Mrs. Forster, but I don’t think it is 
the right one. Mrs. Forster, in tell- 
ing her story to Frank, has to break 
down and cry ; in reproaching Irene 
for letting herself care for her father, 
to wail (in the charmingly unreason- 
able way of women), “ You don’t love 
me any more. No, don’t talk to me. 
You don’t love me any more.” Miss 
Watson’s Mrs. Forster w^ould never 
have cried, would never have been 
unreasonable. 

Mr. Bourchier’s performance as 
the father was another fine piece of 
acting misplaced. Now and then 
(I am awfully sorry) Lord Clare- 
mont struck me as rather a bounder. 
Perhaps he was. But Irene, who 
had already detected lapses in Frank 
which nobody else could see, certainly 
would not have liked a bounder for a 
father. Mr. Marsh Allen as Frank 
was charming; but then if he was 
really a bit of an outsider Mr. Allen 
should not have been so charming. 

And so where are we now? I don’t 
know. No one of the interpretations 
seems to fit in with all of the others. 
But if you go to the Haymarket to 
see Her Father (as of course you will) 
it will not really be to see Her father, 
or Her mother, or Her lover, or any- 
body else. It will just be to see Her. 

M. 


“ A lady -vvIlo was -visiting Monte Carlo for 
the first time desired to try her Inck at the 
tables, and being nndecided as to what number 
to choose, she asked a friend to settle for her. 

‘ Put it on your own age,’ was the reply. So 
accordingly the louis was placed on number 25 . 
When the croupier announced ‘ quarante ! ’ that 
poor lady’s discomfiture told its own tale.” 

With great deference to the 
authoress who contributed this story 
to The Daily Mail, we do not believe 
it. And we are .surprised that sfie 
should imperil "her immortal soul for 
the sake of four paltry pips, when 
trente-six would have done almost as 
well as quarante, and at the same 
time would have had the crowning 
merit of being one of the actual 
numbers employed in roulette. 
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THE BIRTHRIGHT OF ART. 

Police Constable {bo small boy having a free view of football match). “Now then, down 
YER COME.” 

Small Boy. “Garn! I’d ’ave yer to know my farver ’elped to tar these boards.’^ 


THE LAST LINE IN 
EDUCATION. 

It may be assumed that the 
Limerick is already the only literary 
form in which the rising generation 
can be expected to express its 
thoughts with, fluency and grace. 
The following examples, therefore, of 
the right method of compiling 
grammars, readers, and examination 
papers for primary and secondary 
schools are offered for the use of 
teachers. They aim at combining the 
subjects of the ordinary curriculum 
with practical training in the only 
lucrative career. 

I. — English Literature. 

Complete the following stanza, and 
state what poet wrote the less com- 
pendious original: — 

Oh Attic receptacle 1 oh 
Chaste ornament made long ago 1 
Be a lesson to youth 
That Beauty is Truth, 

^ ] 

II. — General and Historical. 
Fill in. 

Who signed Magna Charta? 

Where do bayonets come from ? 
What monarch is wiser 
Than Solon? 

Who wrote the best ballads ? 

The last two questions are for ad- 
vanced students only. 

III. — Algebra. 

112 -& 

+ 79-C 

(Where h — 1, c = ll) 

i|« ^ i!« >!< p 

IV. — Arithmetic. 

If a pot of green gooseberry jam 
Weighing IJ kgm., 

Falls out of a flat 
On a gentleman's hat, 
Deduce his remarks on it * * 


WE LIVE AND LEAEN. 

The greatest excitement has been 
caused by the discovery — gleaned 
from an interview with Dr. B. P. 
Grenfell, the Egyptologist, printed 
in The Daily Mail — that in ancient 
Egypt social life went on more or less 
as it does now. One of the wonder- 
ful papyri unearthed at Oxyrhynchus 
runs thus: '' Chaeremon invites you 
to dine with him at the table of the 
Lord Serapis in the Serapem to- 
morrow, which is the 15th of the 
month, at nine o’clock." Such tes- 
timony to the modern habits of the 
ancient Egyptians has naturally sent 
a thrill through the impressionable 
heart of Carmelite Street. Think of 
it — the ancient Egyptians ate and 
gave parties ! 


Here is another of Dr. Grenfell’s 
discoveries : " Flerais invites 3'ou to 
dine with her at the marriage of her 
children in her house to-morrow, 
which is the 5th, at nine o’clock." 
They married, too, these wonderful 
people 1 

Dr. Grenfell, in a further inter- 
view which he granted to ourselves, 
has told us several things which he 
dared not trust to the youthful yet 
brainy emissary of our sprightly con- 
temporary. It seems that, again on 
the evidence of these papyri, the 
ancient Egyptians kept and revered 
cats, and, what is more remarkable, 
these cats had kittens. Egyptian 
society was divided, much like our' 
own, into rich and poor; some 
of the populace v/ere shopkeepers; 
politics and religion had a part in 
their lives; they played games; and 


when they died they had funerals. It 
is all almost too incredible, yet Dr. 
Grenfell assures us that it is true. 
More, they read books, and, indeed, 
stored a large number in the library at 
Alexandria, which unhappily was not- 
only burned but was not insured. 
The ladies wore jewellery, the chil- 
dren had toys. In fact, the only 
thing in which the ancient Egyptians 
seem to have been poorer than our- 
selves was in the lack of a daily press 
in wLich the renascence of wonder is 
an every-day occurrence. 


“He was also a great lover of birds, and 
used to do a trade in catching and training 
wild b'rds to sing, and then selling them in. 
the Liverpool Market.”— Formhi/ Gazette. 

It was all very well to dissemble his 
love, but why did he catch them and 
sell them m the Jjiyerpogl market ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

[By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

In Sheaves (Heinemann) Mr. E. F. Benson returns 
to his old form. His books had been falling of! sadly; 
the tone had got more morbid, ^ the writing had grown 
more and more careless; and in' The House of Defence 
even his dialogue seemed 'to have lost the gay sparkle 
which had once characterised it. But Sheaves is quite in 
his best style : I should put it next to The Challoners 
and Limitations. The subject of the story is the love 
of a young man for a middle-aged but still beautiful 
woman. Hugh Grainger marries Edith Allhutt, in spite 
of her fears for the future wjien she is old and he is 
still only in his prime. But Mr. Benson does' hot solve 
the problem fon us ; for Edith dies of consumption. (One 
day Mr. Benson will give us a story without ’a disease 
in it.) Hugh, by the way, is a wonderful singer; Edith 
an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful play wright 
Generally I cannot 
believe in such 
people, but Mr, Ben- 
son quite persuades 
me. In fact he 
could almost per- 
suade me of any- 
thing, if he would 
only keep to this 
level of excellence. 


When we, in fact, are neatly packed 
At rest between the sheets. 

On such occasions come to view, 

A-walking up and down the roads 
(At least, I understand they do). 

The statues and the folk who stare 
From poster hoardings everywhere, 
And sport till morn returns to warn 
Them back to their abodes. 

Delightfully their tale is told 

(Published by Griffiths), and if one, 
Grown sceptical with age, makes bold 

To doubt, why, he himself could name 
A score of youngsters who ’d exclaim 
F It 's simply fine ! ’ ’ nor doubt a line 
Until the end w^as won. 


In pantomime, of course, where even 


Hazarding a guess 
at the genesis of 
Graham of Claver- 
house (John Murray) 

I should say it was 
an early effort of Ian 
Maclaren's, possibly 
touched up with the 
riper skill of advanc- 
ing years. Certainly 
neither in style nor 
in the gift of charac- 
terization has it any- 
thing in common 
with Beside the 
B onnie B riar Bush, 
with which is firmly rooted the fame of the novelist. 
Claverhouse's body-servant, the Lowland Scot, is most 
nearly akin to studies from Drumtochty. For the rest, 
including the hero— our old friend ‘‘Bonnie Dundee, 
in whose memory there has through more than two cen- 
turies been much filling up of the cup, also of the can — 
the men and women of the story are a bit stagey. The 
author does not seem to have quite made up his mind 
whether he should write a biography or a novel. 
Perhaps the former would have been better. Certainly 
the finest chapter in the book is one in which he, un- 
restrainedly falling into biographical form, presents a 
vivid character-sketch of Claverhouse as he moved and 
fought, hunted out and, for the love of God, hanged 
Covenanters. 



ADVANTAGE 


In Mr. St. John Adcock’s land — 

The World that Never Was — one meets 
(Or so, at least, I understand) 

Only such folk as venture out 
When you and I are not about— 


a baron’s off- 
spring are not re- 
markable for family 
resemblance, no one 
objects to hearing 
Cinderella talk like 
Kate Nicklehy, and 
her sisters like Fanny 
Squeers. But in 
Upper Norwood, and 
what purports to be 
real life, it is not a 
little surprising. The 
heroine of Mr. Fred 
Whishaw’s a New 
Cinderella (John 
Long) is Mary, who 
does all the house- 
w o r k : her sisters 
Millie e7it and Ruby 
are^ flighty and vain, 
their sole occupa- 
tion being the pur- 
suit of rather elusive 
princes in the 
grounds of the 
Crystal Palace. This 
is a specimen of 
Millicent's conversa- 
tion: “For all sakes 
don’t you go letting it get further. Henry and I have 
had a quarrel. . . If he comes on bended knee I *m not 
going to listen to him — oh, never again 1 No, thank 
you, I ’m^^not taking any more, Henry.” And this of 
Mary's: “I think you would say he is very gentle- 
manly — in the widest sense, I mean, and that covers a 
great deal of ground, doesn’t it? What wonder that, 
endowed ^ with the three graces of grammar, goodness 
and gentility, Mary romps home anyhow. As a matter 
of 'fact she has two admirers — one over sixty, but both 
well-to-do — marries the old gentleman first, and is after- 
wards re-claimed as a widow by her early love. It is 
very hard to make this type of suburban romance 
deeply interesting from a serious point of view; and I 
don’t know whether anyone, except perhaps Mr. Pett 
Eidge, could do it. But the “ wicked sisters ” at least 
seem a faithful representation, and, considering 'that 
they have the name of Jellihee to get away .from, are 
not much to be blamed for their carryings-on. 

*‘TEE Man of Boss,” — Captain Clive, 'M.P. 


OUR CLIMATE. 
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LONG-FELT WANTS. 

' A BAILED OEr SPACE FOB “ PlTJNGEES.” 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Me. HoRNUNa in his new play 
Stingaree lays peculiar stress on the 
passionate love of music which 
dominates all circles of antipodean 
society. This is borne out by the 
recent epoch-making concert tour of 
Count and Countess Eummeeley 
Keotoed, of which a full accoxmt has 
been compiled by Mr. P, P. 
Waenung. Perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary adventure of all was that 
which befell them on the voyage from 
Yokohama to Adelaide. A charity 
concert had been organised for the 
benefit of the Stokers and Donkey- 
engine Drivers* Widows and Orphans 
Fund, at which the Count and 
Countess had kindly consented to 
officiate- The talented pair were 
singing The Night Hymn at Sea, 
when an extraordinary commotion 
was heard overhead, and two magni- 
ficent cachalots, who had leapt on 
board, attracted by the divine 
melody, hurled themselves down the 
companion ladder, and without any 


formal introduction burst into the 
crowded saloon. The audience were 
moved to tears, and the cachalots, 
blubbering profusely, presented the 
diva with an exquisite bouquet of 
seaweed. 

Hardly less extraordinary was the 
experience of the Count and Countess 
on their arrival at Woolloomoolloo. 
Their concert was in full swing when 
an elderly kangaroo, who had been 
accommodated with a fauteuil in the 
front row of the stalls, rose, and 
in expressive marsupial pantomime 
besought the Countess to sing Home, 
Sweet Home. Needless to say the 
request was at once granted, amid 
thunders of applause, the kangaroo 
officiating as accompanist with com- 
mendable dexterity. 

The fondness of the New South 
Walians for music has long been pro- 
verbial, and is only equalled by their 
passion for cricket. Happily an 
opportunity was found for gratifying 
both these tastes in the match be- 


tween Sydney and the famous I 
Stingari Club, for which Count 
Kenford kindly consented to play. 
In the second innings of the Stingari 
an extraordinary incident occurred. 
Count Kenfoed hit a ball to mid on, 
and simultaneously began to sing 
Brahms* Four Serious Songs ” with 
such astonishing break of tone that 
the whole field were hypnotised, and 
the batsmen ran 114 before the ball 
was returned to the bowler. 


The results of the tour may be 
thus summed up. Seventeen bush- 
rangers have abandoned their calling 
and adopted the musical profession. 
Forty -one aboriginals have changed 
their names to Eummerley or Ken- 
ford. Sixteen wallabies have died 
from excess of rapture at hearing the 
efforts of the great artists. The re- 
cord is, on the whole, most satisfac- 
tory, but the Count and Countess 
make no secret of their disappoint- 
ment at not being kidnapped by the 
Mazawattee Indians, as happened to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bamberger last year. 
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HINTS ON BRIDGE. 

By Druce-Portland. 

I CANNOT impress upon my readers too strongly the 
paramount necessity of watching the fall of the cards. 
People who, after playing a card, take up a book or a 
hand-mirror or stroll about the room by way of dis- 
traction, till it is their turn to play again, seldom finish 
in the front rank. It was my privilege once to watch 
a game of bridge being played upon the ruins of San 
Francisco, shortly after the earthquake; and I noticed 
that one of the players produced no fewer than four 
aces of trumps during the course of a single hand. It 
would have been impossible for this irregularity to have 
been overlooked if ■ his _ opponents had been carefully 
watching the fall of the cards. I remember asking a 
lady partner, more in a tone of curiosity than of re- 
proach, wdiy she had chosen to lead the one particular 
card which threw the rest of the game — a no-trump 
declaration — into the hands of our opponents. She 
replied that she had been busy wondering how she was 
to get her luggage on board the liner next day. I felt 
a profound admiration for the rare candour of her ex- 
planation, but her case affords a terrible example of the 
danger of allowing one's thoughts to wander. 

On the other hand, I have known a man to watch the 
fall of the other players’ cards so carefully that he 
never noticed w^hat he was playing from his own hand, 
with the consequence that he seldom revoked less than 
six times an hour. He became unpopular, and eventu- 
ally abandoned the pursuit of Bridge. 

It is not enough to watch the fall of the cards. You 
must make deductions from your observations. Some 
people merely notice what cards are out, and do not 
deduce from their absence w’hat cards are still left in. 
Yet this deduction is really a quite simple mental 
process; and the strain on the memory becomes less and 
less as the game advances, till finally you can tell with 
consummate ease what are the four cards that remain 
(including your own), even though you may not have the 
faintest notion where they lie. 

But the process of deduction should go still further. 
Thus, from the fact that a player has not followed suit, 
even a moderate performer may hazard the conclusion 
that he has no more cards of that design. A higher 
stage is reached when, for instance, from the playing of 
an ace by the third hand during the first round of a suit 
you deduce that he either does or does not hold the King, 
according as he has played a false or an orthodox card! 

Here the question of character comes in. Before a 
man will permit himself to play a false card, he must 
have sunk to a certain level of depravity. It is therefore 
advisable not only to watch the fall of a man’s cards, 
but also the decline, if any, of his moral standard. 

This observance of what I shall call Bridge-character 
is a very essential matter. I can illustrate my point 
from a game played by an acquaintance whom I may, 
I hope without offence, describe as Zl. His opponents 
(shall we say A and B ? ) had already been diagnosed 
by him on previous occasions; they belonged to the type 
that never itself commits a revoke, and only detects it 
(or anything else) in others wdien the circumstances are 
peculiarly fiagrant. His partner (Y) was a perfect 
stranger. Z knew nothing of him, except that he had 
the outward bearing of an imbecile. Dummy (B) had 
won the first round of hearts with the King and re- 
turned a small one. The second round was taken by A 
with the Queen. A fresh suit was now led, but not 
before Z, carefully watching the fall of the cards, had 


made the deduction that the Ace also lay with A. Two 
small hearts remained in Dummy’s hand, and two even 
smaller in his own (Z’s). Z therefore made the further 
deduction that his partner had no more of that suit. 
Accordingly he took the first opportunity of leading a 
third round of hearts for his partner to rough A’s Ace. 
Judge of his surprise when A roughed his heart, and was 
over-trumped by Y. Z at once began to deduce very 
smartly. He deduced that his partner had had the Ace 
all the time, that it was on the outside of his hand, and 
had been mistaken for a blank card, its solitary pip being 
obscured by his fat thumb. A revoke therefore had 
been made; and a less intelligent student of Bridge- 
character W'Ould at once have called out to his partner, 
“ Having no heart? Not so Z. He swiftly gathered 
the trick (which gave them the odd and took them 
out), and saying, “ We don’t want any more, do we, 
partner?” threw the rest of his hand across the table 
(he would have lost all these last tricks, anyhow), and in 
the general confusion the revoke escaped notice. 

I say nothing about the morality of Z’s behaviour; 
I only say that he had a keen flair for Bridge-character, 
and was a brilliant deducer. Some people instinctively 
carry their observations beyond the point of mere utility 
for the purposes of Bridge ; after a few hands they can 
tell you what are the dominating influences and motives 
in the lives of the other players : this one is a confirmed 
agnostic; this professing bachelor has a married estab- 
lishment in the suburbs; this w^oman leads a treble life. 

It is a superb gift; but it may always be acquired by 
dogged industry and application. 

A correspondent, signing himself ” Gunner,” sends 
me an account of an excellent little invention to take the 
place of the living voice, and do away with the risk of 
vocal insinuations when a player has to declare a suit 
or convey any other permissible intelligence. 

It consists of an electric indicator, w’orked by levers 
on a junction-board attached to the Bridge-table, and it 
causes certain phrases in common use — such as, “No 
trumps; I leave it to you; ” “ This must positively 
be the last rubber, as it is past 3 a.m., and I am 
lunching with a Bishop at the Athenaeum ” — to appear 
momentarily in bright red letters through the green 
baize. 

My correspondent also suggests an alternative in the 
form of Gramophone Bridge Kecords by well-known 
artistes,^ and he speaks very highly of Madame Tetraz- 
zini’s “I make it diamonds”; Mr. Hayden Coffin’s 
“ Having no more? ” ; Miss Marie Lloyd’s “ I double ” ; 
and Mr. Harry Lauder’s “ How ’s that for a revoke^ ’’ 

0. s! 


“Mr. Birrell's reply was full of ‘ obliler dieter.’ ” 

JEasteryi Daily Press 

Printer’s Beader: I 'm not much at these foreign lan- 
guages. Are you sure that ’s right ? 

Editor of the Eastern Daily Press: Well, yes, it does 
look a bit funny in print. But I ’ve heard lots of people 
say it, you know. . ^ 


Tke Council of the Senate of Carnbridge University has submitted 
a proposal to hold a Darwin celebration next year, in which will fall 
the aninversary of his birth and that of the publication of The Oriqin 
of SpeciesP—The Morning Post. ^ 

Other anniversaries occurring will be those of the 
Battle of Thermopyte and our tortoise’s second marriage. 
Altogether a remarkable year. 
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Pieture dealer (to very “ valuable ” client). “ There, Sir. What do you think of that for a Gainsborough ” 
Client. “ AVhat— THAT A Gainsborough ? ” 

Dealer. “Well, Sir, not quite the class op Gainsborough I should show you/’* 


THE LOST HEIR. 

SYNorsis. 

[Owing to absence of mind on the part of tlie Ducbess, tlie Duke 
and Duchess of Battledown have lost their only son, aged eight months. 
They take certain measures for his recovery ; hut the child has in the 
meantime been secreted by the ducal coachman, Mr. William Oates, in 
an animal repository in Seven Dials belonging to Mrs. Oates mhre. 
Mr. Oates being himself a bachelor, Mrs. Oates resolves to take care of 
the infant Earl of Brasenose.] 

Part III. 

Meanwhile the valet and the maid had flown to 
Scotland Yard. 

The Chief Inspector there they saw and plied him very 
hard 

With facts about the infant Earl and guesses of their 
own, 

Explaining how the Duchess came to take him out alone. 
The .Chief Inspector took his notes; he rang the usual 
bell: I 

“A funny start/’ he said it was, ‘*a rummy go” as 
well : 

” We ’ll search the country up,” he said, ” and then 
we ’ll search it down; 

We ’ll paste ten thousand bills about in every part of 
town ; 

We ’ll do whatever can be done. Should Fate these 
efforts foil. 

There ’s always left,” he said, tod smiled, ” Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle.” 


With that he bowed the valet out ; he gave the maid a 
wink — 

Of all polite Inspectors he was certainly the pink. 

They both remarked ‘‘ So long,” and then sped back to 
Belgrave Square, 

And nothing more w^as heard about the little missing 
heir. 

The Earl in the Seven Dials greWj • 

As babies everywhere mostly do* 

He seemed to find it a treat to live 
On the best that the Dials had to give— 

Such as crusts and meat and a dash of gin 
In his bottle of milk, to keep him thin, 

, For Mrs. Oates had a simple plan 
For rearing a right down healthy man : 
“Whatever,” she said, “is good for me 
Is good enough for the likes of he.” 

She never spanked, but she petted him, 

And humoured his every infant whim. 

The neighbours wondered at first and smiled 
At the tales she told them about the child : 

For she said that once, when her shop was full, 
She had missed a puppy, a brindled bull ; 

And later on, when the crowd dispersed, 

And when in a rage 
She searched the cage, 

Instead of the pup 
The babe turned up, 

All properly dressed and nicely nursed. 
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I hadn't the heart," she said, to out him; 
And that 's as much as I knov7 about him. 

Obeying precedent, the years "went on 
And passed away; the child, obeying, too, 

The rule of children, or, at least, of males, 

Grew, as I said, and so became a boy. 

He had the name of Thomas : Mrs. Oates 
Once had an uncle who adorned that name, 

And she bestowed it on the stolen Earl. 

His rightful names -were six: Aloysius 
Otho Eitzwygram Eupert Arthur Charles; 

But now as Tommy Oates he shared the fun 
Of streets and gutters, and he came to know 
How many beans make five ; he sucked at ease 
The juicy orange or the brandy-ball. 

Tip-cats he knew and played ; full many an eye 
He did endanger, and to sundry hats 
Of those who wandered by incautiously 
A dent he gave, but minded not at all. 

The whirling boxwood of the top he whipped ; 

The peg-top, too, he very deftly spun, 

And raised it in his palm, and tossed it up. 

And caught and tossed it spinning yet again. 

And language, too, he learnt, the English tongue 
As men and women speak it in the Dials : — 

“ Blimey," he said, or “ Bust my bloomin' eyes," 
" Not arf," and " Ain't she got 'em on to-night 1 " 

" This 'ere 's a beano," when he would imply 
That joy and revelry were holding sw^ay — 

And many spicy bits of insolence 
And repartees as fruity as the vine 
That grows in far Oporto's tinted fields. 

All these he knew, and much he knew beside : 

The lore of birds and beasts, the care of dogs, 

And how to groom a Persian kitten's coat. 

(To he concluded.) 


behave to the 
butler. 


THE ETiQUEITE OF GALLIHG ON CABINET MINISTERS. 

(As arranged for Ladles intending to join the Woman's 
Freedom League.) 

By an Authority on the Subject. 


As soon as possible after your admission 
where^o^call League you will be expected to 

call upon the various members of the 
Cabinet at their private residences. To neglect this duty 
on the pretext of not having an appointment would 
betray gro^s ignorance of the usages current in the 
Society to which you have aspired. Be careful not to 
call later than 9 a.m. At this hour a Cabinet Minister 
is almost certain to be at home — whether instructions 
have been given to deny it or not. And he may be 
delighted to see you. You never know. 

Almost any style of costume may be 
worn on these occasions. The less 
elaborate it is, the better. " Tammies, 
fur jackets, and short skirts are perhaps most suitable 
while stout walking-boots with double soles are de 
rigueur. You will see why presently. 

Calls should not be made singly. This 
is never done. As many should call to 
gather as can arrange to do so. The 
more the merrier. The majority, however, will remain 
on the pavement, while three of the party, selected for 
the superior stoutness of their boots, ascend the steps 
One of the trio will now knock, while the other two 
ring, and this should be continued until it succeeds in 
attracting attention from within. But kicking the 


What to 
wear. 


Number ol 
callers. 


panels — except in cases when at least five minutes have 
elapsed without response — is a social solecism which 
cannot be too carefully avoided. 

It is not necessary to explain to the 
Howto butler what you have come about. He 
will quite understand. If, as is not 
unlikely, he assures you tliat it ^ is 
absolutely out of the question for the Minister to receive 
you at that moment, you will infer that he is either in 
his bath or still in bed. In either case you should j 
waive your demand for an immediate interview. ^ I ell 
the butler that, as a matter of grace, you are willing 
to allow his employer twenty minutes to dress. The 
door will probably be closed at this stage. 

The interval will be spent in consulta- 
Employment tions with your colleagues and in 
o n erva • haranguing the crowd which will by this 
time have collected. Also, should the front-door like 
those of most London mansions — be of a sombre appear- 
ance, you may correct its lack of gaiety by attaching a 
coloured poster to the panels. This attention is sure 
to be highly appreciated. As soon as the twenty minutes 
are up, knock and ring once more. 

If the door remains unopened, the proper 
Bannerette- course is to leave a bannerette. This 

leaving. should be of glazed calico, as nearly 

white as possible, and boar the words, " Votes for 
Women," in plain black. Coloured or gilded lettering 
would be in the worst possible taste. It is more correct 
to have the inscription in the middle. The bannerette, 
after being well flourished, should be neatly rolled up 
and pushed through the letter-slit in the door. It would 
make a charming fire-screen, should the owner of the 
house be not already provided with one. 

Should this act of courtesy meet with no 
Other acknowledgment, it may merely be be- 
”me1fitTes^ cause the people of the house are under 
the impression that you have gone away. 
Correct such a misapprehension to the best of your 
ability by a vigorous performance on the knocker and 
bells. After all, what are they there for, except to be 
used ? Boots and umbrella-handles must also be used to 
emphasise the fact that you are still waiting patiently 
for an answer — until, in time, a police-sergeant may re- 
quest you to move on, which you will, of course, firmly 
decline to do. 

A fashion has come in, for callers who 
^Of the object to being hurried, of wearing a 

Andromeda strong steel chain with patent spring- 

Attachment.’ catch, by wdiich they secure themselves 
to the area-railing. This is undeniably 
smart — but the means of releasing oneself at will should 
never be left at home.' Otherwise you might find your- 
self in a rather awkward position should some Inspector 
be brutal enough to decline the risk of bruising you by 
employing force to sever your bonds. 

If only you wait long enough, . the 
Deportment Minister is certain to come out at last. 
^^duHn^S^^ have an excellent opportunity 

Interview. interviewing him while he is passing 

from the door to his carriage. Give him 
air. It is inadvisable for more than two to hang on 
each of his arms at once, and the use of hat-pins — even 
to attract his attention or give point to your arguments 
— would imply a want of savoir fairs which might im- 
; press him unfavourably. 

You should endeavour to extract a promise from him 
■ that the Cabinet will immediately introduce a Bill for 





MORE GEMS OF LANGUAGE. 

Ethel , “ Well, Grjln, we ’ve had a topping game. The other side were balet eotteh jlt the start, but they bucked up no 

END, AND WE HAD A BIT OF A JOB TO LAY ’EM OUT.’* 

Di. “ Oh, I don’t know. I thought they were the most piffling crew of FOOTLERS I *D EVER STRUCK. We were simply all 
OVER ’em, AND HAD ’EM IN THE CART IN NO TIME.” 


Women's Suffrage. If you succeed in this you may 
consider the result of your visit as, so far, satisfactory. 
But if — which is a great deal more probable — he meanly 
pretends that he has no authority to pledge the Cabinet, 
you will be quite at liberty to address him as ‘‘ Coward " 
or Villain ” while he is driving off. 

All that will now be required for the 
successful discharge of this social func- 
tion is to cajole a constable to take you 
into custody, and, should you attain this end and be 
afforded an opportunity of embracing martyrdom as a 
second-class misdemeanant, you may retire to prison 
with the proud consciousness of having done a glorious 
morning's work for your Cause. 

After an interval, which should not exceed a month, 
or six weeks at most, the Call should be repeated. 



A Daniel come to Judgment. 

From a letter in the Whithy Gazette: 

A woman has a woman for her mother, same as a man, and a 
girl is made to go to school same as a boy, and if a woman commits 
a crime she ia punished by law same as a man, and so why not have a 
vote same as a man ? ” 

The writer has quite got the idea, and in a little while 
will be a promising recrpit tg the Wonien's Social and 
Political TJuiop, 


BIGHTEOUS WEATII.’ 

[Thoughts on reading “Goneaway’s Race,” and other Sporting 
Ballads for Recitation, by the author of “Kissing Cup’s Race,” 
described on the wrapper as “ The Rage of the Season,”] 

When the ballads are all of boys who 're bust. 

Broke, stony, or otherwise far gone; 

Who 've gambled like sin (this is couched, I trust, 

In the regular sporting jargon) ; 

When a hush comes over the gorgeous scene, 

And the pace is (of course) a cracker, 

And the heroine 's turning pale, unseen^ 

Till you feel you would like to smack her; 

When the clutch of debt is about his throat, 

And the room, aha 1 is darkling, 

And be collars the baby's five-pound note, 

While the silvery moon is sparkling; 

When the artless maid and the aristocrat . v t ^ 
(And so on, for fifty pages); 

When the Season 's confronted with stuff like that— ^ 
No wonder the poor thing BagesI 

From a catalogue: 

“The New Imitatiou Old Silver Embossed Metal ‘Nouveau Art’ 
Toilet Box,” 

We should know it anywhere* 
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DO HIM NOW. 

I. 

Anticipatory adages 'from Mr. Pder Keavy a 

fourth volume in his famous oucc^s 

Library The Secrets of Success, Get 

On or Get Out; ” Do it DowT 

The scissors are mightier than the 
pen. 

* 

When in doubt quote.' 

Think of this wonderful body of 
ours. Think of your hands, and re- 
member that other people have 
pockets. 

* 5li 

Do him now. 

The world is full of many better 
things than money. But you can't 
get them without money. You won't 
get even a Bible without money. If 
you can't buy a Bible, steal it. 

sH ^ 

Keep your eyes on the gutter. At 
any moment there may be something 

worth picking up. 

* ♦ 

* 

Do him thoroughly now. 

* 

Confucius in private life edited 
a half-penny paper. 

* 

Hi 

Marcus Aurelius only pretended 
Lis wise passiveness; he was really a 
company promoter. 

Hi Hi 
* 

Never credit anything gentle or 
sweet. 

Hi Hi 
* 

If you make a doormat of yourself 
people will naturally step on you. 
Do the trampling first. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

You will get cold feet if you stand 
about waiting for dead men's shoes. 
Kill them quick and have warm 
trotters. 

^ Hi 
Hi 

Do him now and do him at sight. 

Hi Hi 
H< 

That day is lost on which you 
cannot say as you get into bed, I 
have bested someone."' 

Hi * 

Hi 

Do him now, but do not overdo 
him. Wait till he gets some more 
money.- 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

One-half the world is waiting for 
its chance to do the other half out of 
its job. Hustle and join the better 
half. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

If a man fall down in a fit, take 
his watch — if it is a good one. 


Nothing succeeds like success. Do 
him now. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

Someone has got to be on top. 
Why not you? Do him now^ 

Hi H« 

5|- 

Don’t worry about any little 
blemish that Providence has given 
you. Midas, the richest man of his 
day, had asses’ ears. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

Do not be particular about your 
tipple. There is always some fly in 
the ointment. Cleopatra drank 
pearls in her wine, and Lord Arini- 
STRONO takes diamonds in his 
Lemoinade. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

Don’t be afraid of growing old. 
Andrew Carnegie has passed his 
seventieth birthday. 

Hi * 

Hi 

All men who put cloves in their 
'mouths have cloven hoofs. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

If a man tells you that he prefers 
a quiet life to a hustling one don’t 
believe him. He is deceiving him- 
self and you. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

Paste is thicker than ink. 

H« Hi 
* 

Now is the time to do him. 

II. — A Man Who Did. 

About the middle of the seven- 1 
teenth century William (afterwards 
Captain) Kidd was born in Scotland. 

He could not get on in Scotland 
so he got out. 

He never did absurd things, such 
as washing his neck twice a day, but 
from the very first paid his court to 
Success, the lady with the big, glad, 
welcome smile. 

The last words his mother sobbed 
out to him at parting were “ Make a 
Profit," and he never forgot them. 

He said to himself, “ Though I am 
a Kidd, I will be a man as well." 

If he had stayed in Scotland he 
would have probably become a pub- 
lican, but he went to the West 
Indies and became a privateer. 

He never forgot the famous words 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, Bart. : Ee- 
member, corkscrews have sunk more 
people than cork-jackets will ever 
save." 

Becoming a bold and skilful sailor 
he obtained the King’s commission 
to put down piracy. 

He showed the pirates that two 
could play at their game. He did 
the King in the eye. He was the 
Sunny Jim of the Western Main. 

Kidd was no slobberer. He never 
got into the soup. He made .piles of 
gold. He did not trample on the 


weak. He simply made them walk 
the plank. 

Kidd was a great man, but he lived 
too soon. He invented the 'hidden 
gold game, but there was no weekly 
paper to organise it properly. 

It is true that he was hanged; but 
what of that? He had succeeded 
first. He was the foremost pirate of 
his time. 

It is better to be successful and be 
hanged than to be a failure and die 
in a failure’s bed. 

Kidd’s motto was. Do him now. 
Make it yours. 

WHAT SOCIALISM REALLY 
MEANS. 

By Egbert Blandman. 

[Note. — Articles on “ Socialism in the Draw- 
ing Doom,” “ The Socialistic View of the 
“What Socialism will do for 
c, ’ .“id “The Happy Socialist” have 
appeared elsewhere. For the heneht of those 
readers who wish to come to closer giips with 
the subject, we have made arrangements with 
an eminent Socialist to tell us what Socialism 
really means.- -Editor.] 

What is Socialism? What will it 
do? Why are so many of the great 
minds of the day Socialists? How 
would a Socialist Government go to 
wwk if it were in power to-day ? 
These are some of the questions 
which your Editor wishes me to 
answer for you. 

First of all, then, what is Social- 
ism? The ignorance which exists in 
the minds of Liberals and Tories 
alike over this simple question is ap- 
palling. Not only appalling, but 
criminal. 

Suppose that you wanted an 
answer to the query “What is 
tapioca pudding? " How would you 
set about it? Well, I suppose you 
would first go to your cook. She 
would tell you, anyhow, the ingre- 
dients of the pudding. More, she 
would tell you how it was made, how 
served. There her knowledge would 
end. She could not give you any 
information as to its medicinal 
effects; for this you would have to 
go to your doctor. Your doctor (if 
you found him iu) would add to your 
knowledge. He would tell you (for 
a trifling fee) that tapioca pudding 
was invaluable for invalids, easily 
digested, a strength-restorer. Good ! 
You are learning! But if you are 
really desirous of knowing all about 
tapioca pudding you will not even 
stop here. On leaving your doctor 
you will go home to your library and 
turn to your EncyclopcEdia Britan- 
nica under T. Here you would be- 
come acquainted with the historical 
aspect of the matter — the origin of 
tapioca. And, perhaps at the end 
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Lance {aged five-waking zip). “ Oh, it was a lovely dream 1 I was at A bealtiful 
PARTY, A^"D THERE WERE LOTS OF LITTLE BOYS, AND I DREAMT ” 

Oswald {aged four, anxiously). “ Was I there, Lance ? ” {Lance shakes his head.) 
“Boohoo! Boohoo 1 ” 


of, the day, you would really be in a 
position to give some sort of answer 
to the question What is tapioca 
pudding? You would not (and 
here is my point) — you would not 
dismiss it contemptuously as milky 
sort of stuff with blobs in it.’’ 

Very well then. So far we have 
got on all right, and can understand 
each other. Now apply this to 
Socialism. How do our opponents 
dismiss this — I say it without fear — 
this enormous question of Socialism? 
Contemptuously, as ‘‘ milky sort of 
stuff with blobs in it;” as, that is to 
say, a share-and-share-alike con- 
cern,” an ” all-men-are-equal show.” 
And having assumed that Socialism 
is this or that they proceed with a 
great flourish to prove how ridiculous 
it all is. They don’t, as honest men 
would, consult their cook, their doc- 
tor, their Encyclopaedia. They have 
not read my book ” I Dont Think ” ; 
they do not subscribe to my paper 
The Blast. They have, in fact, taken 
no trouble at all to find out what 
Socialism really is. 

” All men are equal.” Where 
have I said that? Of course all men 
are not equal. Is Zbysco equal to 
Little Tick? Hardly. He is bigger 
(is he not?) to start with. He is 
taller. He is more round the chest. 
He wrestles, I suppose, with more 
skill. On the other hand Little 
Tich is, I take it, the more humorous 
companion; the lighter on his feet, 
the shorter, the less round the 
chest. Yet in face of all this our 
opponents go about saying that 
Socialism pre-supposes that all men 
are equal ! It does nothing of the sort. 

Eefuting this sort of argument, 
however, is really too simple. Let 
us take something more difficult. A 
writer in a magazine makes parade | 
of contesting Mahx’s theory of 
economic values. Who is Marx? 
I have never read a line of him in 
my hfe. And do I believe in econo- 
mic values ? How could I ? Who is 
to decide what is the economic value 
of any of us? What is Hall Caine’s 
economic value as compared with 
that of Atlas? Who is to settle be- 
tween Harry Lauder and Euclid? 
What is the economic value of Marx 
himself, whoever he is? The impos- 
sibility of answering these questions 
makes it evident that I do not be- 
lieve in economic values. 

But who said I ever did — except 
this magazine writer? I challenge 
him to find anything about it in my 
book ”I Don't Think,” or in my 
signed articles in The Blast. • 

Then what, you ask, do I believe? 

I will tell you. I believe in 
Socialism. Nay, I will say more. I 


will speak not only for myself, but 
for my brother Socialists. We all 
believe in Socialism, the regenerating 
force of the twentieth century. 

But what is Socialism? What 
dees Socialism really mean? Well, 
that is what I have been trying to 
explain. Once more I will make it 
clear even to the dullest intellect. 

What is Socialism? Socialism is 
simply this — ‘ ‘ England for the 
English”; or, to put it still better, 
Britain for the British.’? 

And what will Socialism do ? W ell, 
it will do this. It will make this a 
happy England, a contented Eng- 
land, a peaceful England. It will 
lend a strong hand to the suffering; 
ib will raise the degraded. Under 
Socialism there wall be no more 


slums, no more unemployed. Under 
Socialism w^e shall dwell together in 
unity, loving each other. And this 
fair land of ours, this beloved Eng- 
land, will smile again, as it smiled in 
those far-off days, ere the labourer 
had fallen (to his honour) and the 
capitalist had risen (to his shame). 

And how will it do this? 

Well, I can but quote again the 
beautiful Socialist motto. Theji you 
will understand. I 

” From each according to his 
strength; to each according to his 
needs.'' 

There you have it all. A. A. M. 

pToTE. — ^Next -vreek we may or may not 
pnHisli a luminous article by Mr. Hubert 
Hyndblatch, entitled “What Socialism really 
and truly does mean.” — Ed.] 
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GOING IT IN LONDON. 

Country Bride (with an air of inspiration). “ Oh, I say, dear, let ’s telephone ! ” 
Bridegroom (joy fully) . “Yes, by Jove! — let’s. Who shall we telephone to?” 


CHARIVARIA. 

A CONTEMPORARY, in an article on 
the Kaiser, describes him as “ a wiry 
little man.’' Surely the time has 
arrived when one might drop all 
references to a telegram which we are 
sure the Kaiser now regrets as much 
as any of us? 

* ^ 

* 

Mr. Harry Thaw received hun- 
dreds of letters of congratulation 
upon being pronounced a lunatic. 

* 

4 : 

The writing on the wall 1 The 
Government majority, which stood 
two years ago at Lhe huge total of 
357, has now dwindled to a paltry 
349. 

^ * 

The new Member for South Here- 
fordshire, upon being asked whether 
he would give his support to the Bill 
for the Prevention of Premature 
Burial, stated that he could not give 
a definite pledge until “ he had heard 
both sides discussed in the House^fc 
This is the first we have heard oi a 
party in favour of Premature Burial. 


Br. Stokes, in a paper contributed 
to the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, mentioned that the Cam- 
bridge rag,” which is popularly 
supposed to have originated less than 
twenty years ago, is really an institu- 
tion at least seven hundred years old. 
This is a nasty blow for those who 
are always boasting of the progress 
of our Universities. 

Jjc 

* 

The advertisement of a certain 
Southampton hotel states that it is 
''midway between both stations.” 
Eival establishments, we take it, are 
midway between one of the two 
stations only. 

* * 

* 

London music-hall managers are 
up in arms at a proposal by the 
L.C.C. to forbid persons to stand in 
the gangways, and they are deter- 
mined not to take this sitting down. 

5i4 ^ 

Many books nowadays bear an ad- 
vertisement of their contents on their 
wrappers, Mr. William de Morgan 
has extended the idea to the title of 
his new novel, which he personally 
describes as ii Somehow Good.’’ 


The South-Eastern Bailway, it is 
stated, has lost 2,250,000 passengers 
during the past half-year. We 
think, however, it is unduly pessi- 
mistic to look upon them as all lost 
merely because they have not turned 
up yet. 

^ * 

* 

Pictures painted by convicts while 
undergoing terms of imprisonment 
are to be seen in Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison, says The Daily Mail. Our 
contemporary might have gone on to 
draw attention to the grave scandal 
that artists who paint much worse 
pictures are allowed to be at large. 

❖ * 

* 

Dress bows should be self-tied,” 
says an authority on Men’s Fashions. 
That is just what many of us are 
asking for— the bow which will tie 
itself. 

“The police repor^c4 r.-r.o-'g iloir mifcel- 
laneons duties 9,794 d-. T. - c L...; ^ and 1,218 
lost children restored to their parents.” 

No7'th Mail. 

It is dreadful to think how many 
parents turn their lamps and step- 
lamps into the street without visible 
means of subsistence.' 




MEASUEE EOE MEASEEE. 


FiitST Toper (discussing Mv. A.sguith’s Licensing Lill). “DOES DE WAEfT TO STOP OUxi. DEED? 
Seoost) Toper. “NOT LDCELY. IF HE DO, ’OW’S ’E GOIN’ TO GET THE MONEY FOE OUR 
OLD AGE PENSIONS?” 








: / , f 












The Little “Yiotims” (of last week’s Cartoon op “The Princes in the Tower”) show fight. 
(Lord R-b-t C-c-1, Mr. McK-iina, Mr. W-lt-r L-ng, Mr. B-xr-U, and Mr. Cb-pl-n.) 


House of CommonSy Monday y Feb- 
ruary 3. — It is written in history that 
when Mr. Toots was still a pupil in 
Hr. Blirnher’s educational establish- 
ment he occupied his time in writing 
long letters to himself from persons 
of distinction, addressed “ P. Toots, 
Esq., Brighton, Sussex."' These he 
carefully preserved in his desk, occa- 
sionally took out, and re-read with 
pleased concern. 

Swift MacNeill, recalling this in- 
cident, h^ld interesting conversation 
with the Speaker with reference to 
case of Member for North-west 
Meath, just now in jail on convic- 
tion of contempt of court in 
comeotiou with cattle-driving. The 


lineal descendant (by a collateral 
branch) of the late Dean Swift sug- 
gested to Speaker that Mr. Ginnell 
might be supplied with Parliamen- 
tary papers and jreports just as if he 
were in residence at home, instead 
of in a building registered as his 
Majesty's. 

The Speaker, ever ready to oblige, 
assented, “ But," he added with 
habitual caution, “ whether he be 
permitted to receive them is a matter 
over which I have no control," 

Swift MacNeill explained what 
was desired was that the imprisoned 
patriot should have the papers in 
order that he might take intelligent 
interest in what was going on at 


Westminster, might w^ite letters and 
conduct 'his correspondence without 
prying interposition on part of prison 
authorities. Held out pleasing pros- 
pect of Mr. Ginnell occasionally 
cheering Speaker’s breakfast-table 
with a letter. Speaker so evidently 
mollified by this prospect that the 
adroit Swift pressed matter a little 
further, 

"Might not Mr. Ginnell," he 
asked, " be allowed in his retirement 
to draw up questions in the usual 
manner addressed to Chief Secretary 
or other Minister, and have them 
printed on the paper ? " 

" Ah, there you have me," said 
the Speaker— not of course precisely 
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in those words, but with that pur- 
port. 

If the prison authorities didn’t 
object to Mr. Toots (I mean Mr. 
Ginnell) writing out questions and 
forwarding them per post, the 
Speaker had no objection to their 
appearance on the paper, ‘"pro- 
vided,” he added, thinking aloud, as 
to amusement of the House his not 
infrequent habit is, ” it does not pre- 
suppose or necessitate the appear- 
ance of the hon. member here.” 

If Mr. Ginnell’s name appeared 
on question paper in the ordinary 
manner, the Speaker must, when 
his turn came, call upon him by 
name, well knowing that after his ex- 
ertions with other people’s cattle 
pastured in his native land he was 
enjoying a period of rest in a neigh- 
bouring country. 

” Which,” added the Speaker, 
happily quoting Euclid, ” would be 
absurd.” 

In the end it was agreed that Mr. 
Ginnell might write letters to him- 
self or to other public persons, pose 
St. Augustine with searching ques- 
tions arising out of that answer,” 
and generally enjoy himself. Whether 
within walls of House of Commons 
anything would be heard of corres- 
pondence or questions quite another 
thing. 

On drear night this little episode 
gave huge delight. As far as drama- 
tis 'personcB concerned the duologue 
was perfect. Below the gangway 
Swift MacNeill, emphasising his 
question by shaking his fist at the 
Clerk at the Table, now and then 
abruptly stopping to slay with 
haughty stare a jeering Ulster 
Member above gangway ; in the Chair 
the gowned and wigged Speaker, 
with imperturbable countenance, 
slowly making reply which, without 
obvious intent or apparent self-con- 
sciousness, brought out the absurdity 
of the situation. 

Business done, — State of Ireland 
debated in both Houses. 

Tuesday night, — C.-B. back again. 
Came in midway through Questions. 
Greeted with rousing cheer from the 
Ministerialists ; demonstration re- 
peated when he rose to answer ques- 
tion; renewed when he appeared at 
Table to move resolution deploring 
the murder of the King of Portugal 
and the Crown Prince. 

This last a duty most trying to a 
Leader. Equal danger of overdoing 
it or of falling short in due measure 
of emotional speech. Happily the 
House possesses in Leaders on both 
sides masters of the art. Differing in 
style, they equally rise to the situa- 
tion. Prince Arthur, alack 1 still 



The Victoe of Mid-Devon. 

This geatleman, with that modesty which is 
peculiar to^ Members of Parliament, attributes 
his own triumphant election “ to the growing 
intelligence of the electors.” 

(Captain Cl-ve.) 

confined to his room, was unable to 
follow with pleasing contrast of 
method and manner the simple pas- 
sages in which C.-B. bewailed the 
dead and sympathised with the living. 



The Suppeessfeigates. 

A suggestion to Sir J-hn Br-xm-r and others 
w'ho are determined to economise on the JSTavy. 
Why not lash themselves to the railings outside 
the Admiralty ? It couldn’t do any harm, and 
we could go and look at them every now and 
thpn. 


Another day with Ireland. Even 
more doleful than yesterday, when 
for a while St. Augustine stirred the 
stagnant pool with vigorous speech. 
Oratorical honours rest with Tay- 
Pay. ” Somewhat exaggerated elo- 
quence,” Kobert Cecil sneered. 
But it moved a fairly crowMed House 
on both sides. 

For the rest, debate miserably dull. 
Situation more depressing by con- 
trast with what was anticipated. The 
unprecedentedly bad condition of Ire- 
land, the criminal incapacity of the 
Chief Secretary on eve of opening 
of Session, supplied notes for the 
rallying cry of the Opposition. With 
drums beating, flags flying, horse, 
foot and artillery moving in masses, 
they were to advance on a cowering 
Ministry and, if not entirely rout 
them, administer what the Private 
Secretary, in moments of extreme 
provocation, was accustomed to de- 
scribe as ” a good hard knock.” 

Behold the battlefield ! A desolate 
space, void of movement, life or 
colour. Last night a Member sug- 
gested that House should be counted. 
Not a difficult process. Including 
gentleman on his legs, the number 
present was four. Division of Parties 
nicely balanced; two on one side, two 
on the other. At sound of division 
bell others trooped in. When 
Speaker, folded cocked hat in hand, 
counted up to forty, they trundled 
forth again. A little better to-night, 
but not much. Opposition sorely 
miss Prince Arthur, the only man 
who could have invested the melan- 
choly business with approach to ap- 
pearance of life. 

A final staggering blow dealt by 
Dudley. He, a Unionist above re- 
proach, rose in thronged House of 
Lords, and, speaking with authority 
of an ex-Lord Lieutenant, defended 
St. Augustine’s policy in refraining 
from recourse to coercion. 

Conclusion came on stroke of 
eleven o’clock, when, on division 
taken amid throng and bustle grateful 
after the long plunge into state of 
coma, Vote of Censure was negatived 
by a majority of 300 less 1. 

Busmess done. — Still talking 
round the Address. 

Friday. — Appetite of Pike Pease 
is, as becomes one of his Christian 
names, voracious. But he tempers 
inquisitiveness with caution. 

Observes published statement to 
efiect that number of unemployed in 
Berlin is stated to be 30,000. Wants 
to know from John Burns (for fiscal 
reasons) how that compares with 
number in London to-day? 

Ordinary way qf qbtfiiffing sue}; 




THE SYNDICATE SHOOT AGAIN. 

(j&cTio of the Season just closed.) 

Member {to guest at end of heat). “ Find that a pretty hot corner, eii ? ” 
Guest {emerging from retreat). “Oh— ER — yery. Is it all over?” 
Member. “Yes. Got much to pice tp?” 

Quest. “ Only my hat, thank you. And I can t claim the shot myself.” 


information is to address question to | 
Minister. Exactly. But what are you 
to do when it is necessary for your 
purpose that you should state the fact 
that the figures were officially fur- 
nished at a meeting of the Berlin 
Stadtverordnetenversammlung. ' 

P. P. has been long enough in the 
House to know that as soon as he 
rose to refer the President of Local 
Government Board to the nunibered 
question on the paper he would be 
met by storms of cries of Bead ! 
Bead I” 

Adroitly meets difficulty by hand- 
ing in the question with notification 
that it does not need oral answer. 
Accordingly John Buens will be left 
to wrestle with the seven-leagued 
word in the silence and -solitude of 


his office, and P. P. will have his 
answer printed at the expense of the 
nation. 

Business done . — Debate on Ad- 
dress being closured last night, pri- 
vate members unexpectedly have a 
look in. 

“High as the goal bar this effort came 
skimming along, with every eye^ of the vast 
throng watching its progress on tiptoe.” 

Glasgow News. 

Enough to make the goal-posts 
start out of their sockets. 

From an advt. in The Pioneer : 

“A Lhassa Dog, in appearance like a Sky 
Terrier, just come down.” 

Of course that isn^t really how 
these terriers get their name. 


Another Sex Problem. 

“ English widow, 35, fair, steady position, 
housekeeper, wndow, bachelor, gentleman ” — 
From a 2' or onto Paper. 


“ B.C. 4400 First Egyptian Dynasty. 

4004 Creation of the World.” 

The Ladies' Year Booh. 

Why should the ladies have all the 
information? Votes for Men! 


Having decided to leave Jones and I 
Fane out of the fourth test match, 
The Daily News goes on to say : 

“Then the eleven would include all the 
bowlers, without materially weakening the 
attack.” 

This is, perhaps, a little unkind to 
our change bowlers. 
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VAGABONDS AND VILLAINS. 

I HAVE not yet read Mr. W. J. 
Locke’s book, but the Second Act of 
his play gave me some idea of 
Paragot the Beloved Vagabond — of 
Paragot the philosopher, Paragot the 
stroller, the artist, the rhapsodist, 
Paragot following the open road, 
singing in the sun and sleeping 
under the hedge, Paragot grasping 
the skirts of happy Chance, lending 
a hand in the haydeld, fiddling to a 
wedding party, drinking deep at an 
inn, and for ever scattering his philo- 
sophy abroad — the incomparable 
Paragot, the Beloved Vagabond, that 
divine creature. 

This, I suppose, 
is Paragot of the 
book. But he 
was too big, too 
unwieldy for the 
stage. Too irre- 
sponsible also. 

You must have 
‘form,”l said 
Mr. Locke (or 
was it Mr. 

Tree?). “ Your 
play wants a be- 
ginning and a 
middle and an 
end. You want 
plot. Now 
Paragot is like 
good red wine ; 
an excellent thing 
in itself, but you 
can’t have it run- 
ning about all 
over the place, 
just where it 
likes. You want 
it neatly bottled. 

Any old bottle 
will do.” But 
there he made 
his mistake, for 

he forgot that the 

wine was new, and he pushed poor 
Paragot into the oldest bottle he 
could find. There are many old stage 
bottles (I must keep my metaphor) to 
be found on the Surrey side of the 
river, and the oldest of them is this. 

The hero — well, let us give them 
the names w’^hich their latest sponsor 
MS chosen — Gaston de Nerac, then, 
the hero, called briefly ” the most 
wonderful man God ever made ” 
(and to be known in the Second Act 
as Paragot) is engaged to Joanna 
Eushworth. Joanna's father. Lord 
Rushworth, is in difficulties; unless 
he^ can find £20,000 he must go to 
prison. The Comte de Verneuil (ha ! 
the villain !) offers to pay the money 
it Gaston will resign his claim to the 
lady. To save her the knowledge 


that her father has been guilty of — 
has been indiscreet, the hero con- 
sents; he signs a document (oh, these 
documents!) undertaking to absent 
himself from Paris for five years 
without any explanations to the 
lady .Joanna, for no apparent reason, 
but in the way of heroines, there- 
upon marries Verneuil, who poisons 
her mind against her defaulting and 
dead lover. (He had mentioned 
casually that Gaston was dead. 
Naturally she believed him.) Five 
years roll by. Ver7ieuil dies. The 
beautiful widow discovers her old 
lover, who now calls himself Paragot, 
still alive in a garret. Misunder- 
standings and explanations ensue ; 


was great enough to be a play in 
himself, just as Broadbent is a play 
in^ himself. Just as, too, Mr. Pick- 
wick might be; you would not push 
him into a farce whose plot turned 
upon the coincidence that two people 
were both called Smith. The 
Beloved Vagabond, in short, would 
have been technically a better play, 
if Mr. Locke had not worried about 
technique; if he had left it to itself, 
as Mr. Shaw left John Bull's Other 
Island. 

It is because the Second Act and 
half of the Third were so good that I 
am annoyed with Mr. Locke for not 
giving us more of it. Mr. Tree in 
these parts of the play was Paragot 
to the life ; I can 



Office Boy. ‘ Please, Sir, my grandmother ’s dead, and I must get off early to go to 
TEE FUNER AL MATCH— I MEAN THE FOOTBALL CEREMONY— THAT IS ” [Ea:it %n GOnfusion. 


but at last he takes her in his arms. 
Curtain. 

Now there you really have a plot; 
but what the dickens, I ask, is 
Paragot doing in it? Any Brown or 
Robinson would have acted in much 
the same way. He would have 
signed the document and left the 
lady to his rival ; in the Third Act he 
would have had misunderstandings 
and reconciliations. The only difler- 
ence would have been that Robinson 
in the five years’ interval (in the 
great Second Act, that is to say) 
would have gone up to the City as 
usual, trying to drown his sorrow in 
work ; while Paragot spent them 
gloriously on the open road. 

Mr. Locke should have had the 
courage of his creations. Paragot 


imagine no char- 
acter which 
would suit him 
better. His 
manner was just 
right ; his^ airy 
method of ex- 
pounding his 
philosophy, his 
careless way 
o f giving off 
his best things, 
was almost too 
good. Anyhow, 
it was too much 
for his first-night 
audience, which 
simply could not 
keep up with 
him. On several 
occasions I found 
to my surprise 
that I was hav- 
ing a little laugh 
all to myself. 

Of the others, 
Mr. Quarter- 
MAiNE deserves 
special mention 
for a remarkable 
study of the vil- 
Evelyn Millard as 
best in the emotional 


lain. Miss 

Joanna was 

scenes ; she was not quite happy 
until trouble began. Mr. Lion and 
Miss Britton were both good. 

I had two disappointments at the 
Queen’s Theatre over Mr. E. W. 
Hornung’s play Stingaree the Bush- 
ranger. First, nobody was shot; 
and secondly, no reference was made 
to “damper.” ‘‘If,” I said, as I 
made a careful toilet, “ I am going to 
see ‘ squatters ’ in the ‘ Bush ’ 
this evening, surely I shall hear 
something more about ‘damper.’ 
Perhaps (who knows ?) even see 
some at last. You know, you can^t 
really go into the ‘ Bush ’ without 
damper. Well, I was disap- 
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pointed. It was entirely the fault of 
the squatters, who never got into the 
Bush at all, but remained at the 
back-blocks. However, I mustn’t 
be too technical. 

That nobody was shot was, I think, 
a mistake of Mr. Hornung’s. I 
could have spared Bracy. When 
Bracy drew a bead on Stingaree the 
latter might have sighted him 
through his hip-pocket and shot him 
in the wrist. This is often done. 
Instead, Stingaree hands over his 
gun with the words Take two.” 
Even so, things might have hap- 
pened. Bracy might have dropped 
his shooter and taken the other’s, with 
the poetical idea of killing a bush- 
ranger with his own weapon. It would 
then have transpired that Stingaree 
(who knew the idea) had given him 
an unloaded one. Exit Bracy. 

Of course I quite see Mr. Horn- 
ung’s difficulty. He had to make his 
hero a romantic fellow — good at 
heart, you know, but a little hasty. 
So when he held up the mail it was 
simply to get the papers and see how 
many Trumper had made ; and when 
he took your watch it was only 
because he wanted to know the 
right time. And he had never, 

71 ever killed a man in his life — only 
a rabbit, I swear. Of course, then, 
he couldn’t have killed Bracy. But 
a flesh-wound nobody w^ould have 
minded. A small flesh-wound on the 
fiftieth night, please, Mr. Hornung. 

However, shots or no shots, 
damper or no damper, the play is de- 
cidedly interesting and picturesque. 
Mr. Henry Ainley made an excellent 
Stingaree; certainly a much better 
one than I had anticipated. But 
then he has a deal of love-making to 
do, and I had expected scalps. As the 
heroine Hilda Bouveiie, Miss Hilda 
Antony looked charming, and sang 
delightfully. Three years elapse be- 
tween the first three Acts and the 
fourth (personally I smoked a cigar- 
ette), and in some wonderful way 
Miss Antony, who had been, I sup- 
pose, twenty-two in the First Act, 
really looked three years older. The 
others hadn’t altered a bit. M. 
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District Visitor (unmarried). ‘ How dreadfully you ’ve been treated \ ” 

Cottager. “Well, it might ’avb been worse.” 

D. V. “ How COULD IT HAVE BEEN WORSE ? ” 

C. “Well, ma’am, I might ’ave been in the same position as yourself — ’aving no 


The Spirit of the Age. 

I. 

“Whea the memorial is completed it will 
represent 500 tons of the finest marhle.” 

Daily Mail. 

Not quite the finest though, be- 
cause Ifc will have been knocked about 
with a chisel. 

ii. 

From a Chelsea shop window: 
“This pair pf Clever Water-Colour Pictures, 
j Prapied complete, only 15s. 

Nearly New.” 


yALENTlNES. 

For the Cabinet. '.‘So free we 
seem, so fettered fast we are. 
Browning, A7idrea del Sarto. 

For Mr. Morley. “ Every man has 
his faults, and 'honesty is his.”— 
Timo7i of Athens. 

For Mr. Haldane. ‘‘ There ain’t 
going to be no corps I — Mark 
Twain, Tom Sawyer. 

> For Mr. Balfour. 1 hope you 


have preserved the unities, sir 1 [! — 
Nicholas NicJdeby. 

For Mr. McKenna. ‘‘ You look 
wise. Pray correct that error.” — 
Lamb. 

For Mr. Shaw. ” Let there be gali 
enough in thy ink, though thou write 
with a goose-pen, no matter. — 
Twelfth Night. 

For the Poet Laureate. ‘‘I would 
the gods had made thee poetical I !’ 
— As You Like It. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Disappointments, like twin-daughters, never come 
singly. The Heart of Penelope was a good book, and 
Barbara Bebell a better, and, as a humble admirer of 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, I wanted her third to be better 
still. But, alas, The Pulse of Life (Heinemann) beats 
much more feebly than The Heart of Penelope. Then, 
again, I used to cherish a fond belief that Eussian Grand 
Dukes were more maligned than malignant. I am not 
so sure now. I forget w'hether the Tsak has or had an 
uncle called Paul. I prefer to think that, with more 
daring than discretion, Mrs. Lowndes has invented him. 
for I blush to say that six times during the course of 
a supper-party, given at the Islington bijou-villa of 
a frail ornament of the music-hall stage, the grand-ducal 
toes removed the shoe 
of the modest British 
maiden sitting next him, 
and replaced it as 
neatly as if it had been 
slipped on by her maid.’' 

I feel sure that Lady 
Grove would tell us this 
is not done under the best 
tables. The story proper 
is chiefly concerned with 
the Margravine of Moravia 
— not a foreign substitute 
for butter, but the 
sovereign lady of a 
royaume d'opera comique, 
who abdicated in order to 
marry an English Catholic 
gentleman, a friend of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, Their tale 
of love is prettily told, 
and the minor characters 
are drawn with fidelity 
and strength. But, as the 
story takes place in 1903, 
the Margravine and the 
Grand Duke and the Arch- 
bishop take a deal of 
swallowing. All the same 
it would be a loss to Eng- 
lish literature if Mrs. Belloc Lowndes were to be sent 
to Siberia for contempt of the Eussian Court. 

The art of scientific reviewing may be studied by the 
curious in a book entitled Modernism and Romance, by 
Mr. E. A. Scott-Jameg (Lane). To most of us, just as 
a primrose was a primrose to Mr. P. Bell, a novel is a 
novel — a book to pick up and read and lay down again, 
sometimes going right through with it, and at other 
times turning to the end to see if she marries him or 
not. But not so with Mr. E. A. Scott-James. To him 
a novel is a symptom, a portent, a straw to show which 
way the wind is blowing. No sooner does he read a 
novel .than he pigeon-holes its author either among the 
decadents or the mystics, the protesting apostles or 
the pessimists, the fugitives or the borderland ers. Mr. 
Galsworthy, for example, whom we esteem merely as 
the delightful author of The Country House — what do 
you think Mr. E. A. Scott-James calls him? A border- 
lander. Mr. Meredith, Mr. Vachell, Mrs, Humphry 
Ward, and Mr. Hichens find themselves seated side by 
side in a chapter reserved for psychologists. And so on» 


It is all very ingenious, but one would have more fun if 
one read the novels that are dissected. 


Since Ulysses made his last journey few heroes have 
seen more of men and cities than has Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff. Sixty-two years ago he began his career 
as a Clerk in the Foreign Office, finding employment in 
Florence, the Ionian Islands, Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
Egypt. In Bucharest, Teheran, and Madrid he was the 
representative of his Sovereign. But it was as a 
Member of the Fourth Party that his name became 
familiar outside the Foreign Office. In spite of Lord 
Eandolph Churchill’s subsequent predominance, Sir 
Henry was actually the founder of that interesting 
Parliamentary phenomenon. It had its birth in the 
campaign against Mr. Bradlaugh’s impartial desire 
either to take the oath of allegiance or make affirmation as 

a preliminary to admission 
to the House of Commons. 
It was Sir Henry Wolff 
who, in defiance of Sir 
Stafford Northcote ’ s 

milder counsels, objected. 
Lord Eandolph did not 
appear on the scene till a 
fortnight later, when the 
hunt was in full cry. 

A shrewd observer, a de- 
lightful raconteur , endowed 
with the gift of retentive 
memory, Sir Henry’s 
Rambling Recollections 
(Macmillan) rank among 
the most interesting books 
of the still young year. 
The title is excellently 
chosen. The bulky volumes 
are fearlessly free from 
anything approaching 
sequence of narrative. If, 
when writing about the 
Berlin Treaty, the in- 
ternal affairs of Persia, or 
the condition of Eoumelia, 
a good story crops up in 
Sir Henry’s mind, it is 
straightway told, with less 
of introduction than pre- 
luded the attempt to tell the story about grouse in 
the gun-room. But a good story is better than a dis- 
quisition on foreign politics, especially when these are of 
distant date, and Sir Henry’s stories are as good as they 
are numerous and diversified. 

James Blyth elects — I know not why, 

Nor do I very greatly care — • 

To look on life with half an eye 

Which misses almost ail that ’s fair ; 

Though many myriad sweets are there 
He only seems to choose the nasties — 

Such all his tales I ’ve tackled were, 

And such Rubina (Long), his last, is. 

I do not greatly care, I said, 

For there are other pens to write 
Of kindlier things which can be read 
With quite a decent appetite. 

Yet one regrets that he, despite 
His name so gay, should dully utter 
The sort of notes that bring to sight 
Some commonplace neglected gutter. 



The Slranger. “ And who are the Murphys’ ancestors ? ” 

Mr. M. “ Ancestors ? What ’s that ? ” 

The Stranger. “ I mean, who do the Murphys spring from ? ” 

Mr. M. “ The Murphys spring from no one. They spring at thim ! ’ 
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LONG-FELT WANTS. 

A Drawing-room “ Cubicle ” system, for entertaining groups of visitors who don’t hit it off with each other. 


MOEE PAGEANT NOTES. 

The postponement of the London 
Pageant until 1909 gives time to the 
leading actors to allow the natural 
changes through which their counten- 
ances have to pass to be more gradu- 
ally consummated. Mr. Stead, for 
example, who, on being cast for 
Oliver Cromwell, announced his in- 
tention of sacrificing his beard, will 
now be able to shorten that orna- 
ment by such easy stages that when 
the time comes none of his friends 
will notice the transformation — ^just 
as Milo carried a calf so consistently 
that it grew into perfect cowhood in 
his arms practically unobserved. 

Great competition has, it is said, 
already set in for the role of Dick 
Whittington. Mr. Louis Wain at 
present is first favourite, being a safe 
draw with a cat; but both the part- 
ners in the firm of Giddy and Giddy 
are in the running on the strength 
of their capacity for turning again. 


Mr. Prank Whiskerson, whose in- 
tention, it is said, is to play either 
Lord Dundreary or Blue Beard, 
according to the impulse of the 
moment, Blue Beard's early days 
having been spent between Maiden 
Lane and Doctors’ Commons, will 
now be able to subject his chin to 
that prolonged and careful irrigation 
without which no really satisfying 
face fungus can be provoked. 

The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street will be an interesting character 
in the Pageant. For her costume 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan is lending a 
dress length of cloth of gold as used 
at the famous field meeting between 
Henry VIII, and King Francis. It is 
doubtful as to who will represent this 
mother of millions, but the names of 
both Mrs. Eddy and Madame 
Humbert have been mentioned. 

To prevent facetiousness the part of 
Henry VIII. will be taken by the 
head waiter of the Bachelors Club, 

The part of .Edward the Black 


Prince will be given to Booker 
Washington, who will be in England 
for the season. 

Another role for which there are 
many claimants is that of Sir Walter 
Ealeigh, the salient point in his 
career that has been chosen being 
the lighting of his first cigar. No 
other smoking will be allowed in 
the Pageant. The choice of the 
Committee is expected to fall upon 
Mr. Barrie. 

There is no truth in the statement 
that Sir Eay Lankester will take the 
part of Gog. 

A number of Suffragettes will walk 
in procession to symbolise the great 
city's out-skirts. 

Some odd anomalies are promised. 
Thus the part of Sir Christopher 
Wren has fallen to Lord Hawke. 

The Plague of London will be 

represented by [No, we daren't. 

— Ed,] Dr. Saleeby will take a 

prominent part in the Pageant. 


VOL. OXXXIV, 
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A WEEK OF MY LIFE AT ETON. 

New Style. 

[By penxdssion of the Headmaster of Eton, 
an address was lecently delivered to the whole 
school by Mr. Gray, of “The Manchester 
Marchers” (unemployed)]. 

A^ml 1 . — Yesterday the entire staS 
of assistant masters left and the new 
system of open-air instruction by out- 
side experts began. In the morning 
Mr. W. P. Byles lectured on The 
Dangers of Militarism,*' with special 
reference to public school cadet 
corps. Meeting broken up in conse- 
quence of allusion to the bloodthirsty 
cruelty of British soldiers. ‘ Mr. 
Byles rescued by the Headmaster 
and conveyed to the station under 
police escort. In the afternoon ad- 
dress from Miss Christabel ' Pank- 
HURST on “The Cruelty of Boys,” 
with cornet solos and collection on 
behalf of imprisoned Su&agettes. 

Ajjril 2. — Visit of Mr. Victor 
Grayson, and address on “ Socialism 
for Schoolboys.” Eloquent appeal to 
all sons of peers to disown their 
parents, discard all titles, and re- 
pudiate all debts. Mr. Grayson 
carried shoulder high to the river, 
and taken to the station on one of the 
Eoyal Humane Society’s drags. In 
the afternoon lecture by Mr. 
Clarence Book of The Daily Chroni- 
cle on “ The Tyranny of the Bath.” 
Mr. Book also carried shoulder high 
to the river. 

April 3. — A quiet day. In the 
morning Mr. Pierpont Morgan ad- 
dressed the school on The Irredu- 
cible Minimum of Pocket Money.” 
The great financier said that the 
burning question in England, and in- 
deed America, at the present time 
was, “ Could a self-respecting Etonian 
manage to exist on 200 dollars a 
term? ” After describing the ardu- 
ous youth and early privations of 
Cato Major, Lord Bothschild, Mr. 
Eockefeller, and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, he said that the task was 
herculean, but not impossible, given 
that self-denial and Spartan frugality 
which had always been the distin- 
guishing feature of the British aris- 
tocracy. (Great cheering.) There 
was nothing wrong in the desire to 
possess money. ^ As the Latin poet 
put it, the auri fames was sacra or 
holy. It was the use one made of it 
which mattered. A welcome feature 
of the address was that there was no 
collection. In the afternoon Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton lectured on the 
“Evolution of the Eton Jacket,” in 
which he found a complete refutation 
pf the Darwinian hypothesis of the 
simiap ancestry of man. He added 


that he was having an Eton jacket 
built for him by Poole, to wear with 
a Panama hat and a pair of accor- 
dion-pleated bloomerloons. (Cheers.) 

April 5. — A delightful lecture this 
morning from Lady Grove on 
“ Social Solecisms.” The Head- 
master introduced the lecturer as a 
lady who had risen superior to her 
status and fearlessly exposed the 
petty shibboleths of caste. (Loud 
cheering.) After the first part of the 
lecture, which was devoted to pro- 
nunciation, an examination paper 
was set in the names of the aris- 
tocracy, full marks being awarded to 
Isidore Goldbergheimer. To cele- 
brate the event a half-holiday was 
given the school, and the lecture on 
“Emperors I have Exhausted,” by 
Mr. William Le Queue, postponed 
till next term. 

April 6. — This morning we had a 
surprise lecture from Mr. A. C. 
Benson on “What I would do if I 
were Headmaster of Eton.” The 
Headmaster, introducing Mr. Ben- 
son, said that the subject of the 
lecture was apparently somewhat 
irregular, but hypothesis was always 
fruitful, and it was the duty of all 
generous public school boys to hear' 
all sides, no matter how unpalatable. 
Mr. Benson then began his lecture 
by saying that if he were called on to 
undertake the post of Headmaster of 
Eton the first thing he would have to 
do w^ould be to give up writing any 
more books. This announcement 
was greeted with such a tempest of 
dissent that the lecturer found it im- 
possible to proceed, and the whole 
school spent the rest of the morning 
in playing the new games of Huma- 
nitarian Hockey and Socialistic 
Spillikins. 

April 7. — This morning the school 
were summoned to attend a contro- 
versial debate between Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Mr. Peter Keary on 
“ Success and How to Achieve It.” 
The Headmaster introduced the dis- 
putants as two of the master minds 
of the age, and begged the school 
to give them an attentive hearing. 
Oliver Lodge told us that w'hat we 
had to do was to spiritualise our in- 
tellects. Peter Keary said this was 
all bilge. Life was a wrestling match 
on the catch-a's-catch-can principle, 
and if Oliver hadn't asked for more 
he would now be lodging on the cold 
ground. Ultimately the Headmaster 
had to separate the combatants and 
administer first afd to both. 

April 8. — Monster round-robin pre- 
sented to the Headmaster, signed by 
the entire school, begging for 


the reinstatement of the assistant 
masters and the abandonment of the 
new system of instruction. 


CHARIVARIA. 

Tariff Beform continues to make 
converts. The latest of these is Mr. 
Stead, who has announced his inten- 
tion of appearing in the London 

Pageant as The Protector. 

* ^ 

* 

We trust that the new Children’s 
Bill is not so loosely drawn that it 
will fail in its objects. One provi- 
sion, we note, authorises the police 
to confiscate “ tobacco ” found in the 
possession of juveniles. The words 
should surely be “ tobacco, or 

tobacco-like substance ”? 

^ * 

* 

The Manchester unemployed not 
unnaturally failed to make any great 
impression either on the Harrovians 
or the Eton boys, the general feeling 
in these centres of learning being that 
the visitors were lucky beggars to 
have no work to do. 

* He 
He 

“ Grosvenor Square is to be paved 
with wood this year,” we read. This 
gives one some idea of the badness of 
times, for it used to be paved with 
gold. 

He He 
He 

The Daily Chronicle published an 
interview with an old lady aged 102 
last week. Upon being asked to 
write down her name and age for 
publication the game old dame quite 
entered into the spirit of up-to-date 
journalism by writing, in the first 
instance: — “Sarah Brown, aged 
1 , 002 .’: 

He He 
He 

“It is to be hoped,” says the 
Lancet, “ that before the end of the 
year the motor ambulance van will 
be a familiar object outside the boun- 
daries of the City of London. ’ ’ While 
such a wish is not unnatural, coming 
as it does from a medical source, we 
must confess that we should be better 
pleased if the ambulance were never 
required. 

* H« 

He 

“ Cremation in this country,” says 
The British Medical Journal, “is 
almost wholly confined to persons of 
some intellectual distinction.” And 
even they put it off till they die. 

He He 
He 

But, of course, as the M.C.C. says, 
the great drawback to ashes is that 
they are so easily lost. 

H« He 
He 

Thirty men engaged in a tug-of- 
w^ar with an elephant at Olympia last 
W’’6ek for £50, The men won. While 
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ANOTHER ULTIMATUM. 

(Editor, reading MS. of poem, “The Land Bills o’ Bonnie Scotland"). “BUT SURELY I SENT TINS BACK TO YOU A LONG 
'ILrirujToeO. “YES I KNOY^ BUT I THOUGHT I’D GIVE YOU ANOTHER CHANCE-BEFORE I BLOW YOUR OFFICE UP” 





we have no wish to disparage the 

victors, it strikes us as being just 

possible that the prize was not a very 

attractive one to the elephant. 

* ❖ , 

* 1 
Those persons who have been 

questioning the wisdom of the 

Admiralty policy of consigning a 

number of vessels to the scrap heap 

are now pointing triumphantly to an 

incident which happened last week. 

The torpedo gunboat Leda collided 

with a condemned warship moored 

off Parkeston, when the vessel which 

had been declared to be ineffective 

knocked a large hole in the side of 

the Leda, which narrowly escaped 

sinking. 

^ * 

St* 

A petibion signed by 1,035 students 
of London University, asking that 
the name of University College 
should’ be erased from the Brown 
Dog Memorial, was read last week at 
a meeting of the Battersea Borough 
Council. It w^as decided to let the 
petition lie on the table — and the 
inscription lie on the Memorial. 1 

* 

“ Motors badly wanted for the 
South Leeds Election,” stated a 
notice in a certain Liberal Club on j 
the eve of that event. Clearly a ^ 

misprint for '' voters.” ^ 

^ * 

By-the-by, whenever their oppo- 
nents gain a seat the Liberal news- 
papers refer to it as a Tory ” vic- 
tory, and we have always wondered 
why the Conservative papers, when 
the conditions are opposite, never 
call the other side ” Whigs.” We 
believe these epithets hurt fright- 
fully, and, everything being fair in 
war, it is foolish to throw away a 
weapon. 

^ * 

* 

” The Stockholm correspondent of 
The New York Herald says, “ One of 
the leading Swedish politicians has 
told me to-day of a Eussian proposal 
to make the Baltic a mare clausus/ ” 
This is an item of news which ap- 
pears in The Globe, and we consider 
that our blushing contemporary does 
not go a bit too far in heading the 
paragraph as it does, 1! Extraordinary 
Statement.” 

^ He 
H: 

Mrs. Eox-Davies gives in The 
Gentlewoman an interesting list of 
names commonly mis-pronounced. j 
Among them we find ” Haldane,” 
which a large number of his sup- 
porters mis-pronounce ” ’ Aldane. ’A 

He Jje 
He 

Suggested title for .the inevitable 
reminiscences of Eranz von Vel- 
THEiM — From Joel to Jail.”, 


STUDIES IN TACT. 






Captain A. is calling on Mes. B. The footman who h\s shown him in is in such a 

HURRY TO CONTINUE A GAME OF BRIDGE IN THE SERVANTS’ HALL THAT HE SHUTS CaPTATN A, S 
COAT-TAILS IN THE DOOR, AND AS OaPTAIN A. LUNCHED EARLY, AND WANTS HIS TEA, HE^ QUICKLY 
ADVANCES, WITH THE ABOVE DEPLORABLE RESULT. "WhAT SHOULD MrS. B. DO ? 


hm\ 










Mrs. B. SHOULD surreptitiously snatch the cake-knife from THE TEA-TABLE AND ADVANCE 
TO Captain A. Then, before her other guests have had time to observe him, she should 
cut off his moustache. Concealing the knife and moustache ends, and interposing 

HERSELF between THE QUESTS AND THE COAT-TAILS SUSPENDED IN THE DOOR, SHE SHOULD THEN 

TAKE Captain A.’s hand and say loudly to the company, “My son from EtonI” 
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A LITTLE TALK ABOUT TORTOISES. 

(With reference to a particular case.) 

In all probability there are few men now living who 
can claim to be as intimately acquainted as I am^ with 
the idiosyncrasies of the Common Tortoise. This is not 
boasting — it is simply stating a plain fact. I ought to 
know something about Tortoises, after having kept them 
as pets, employed them as paper-weights, and used 
them (occasionally) as missiles, for a period of several 
years. I ought to— and I do. Only this afternoon, in 
the window of a certain West-End shop w^here they 
sell kindergarten toys, I happened to see a glass jar con- 
taining what had once been a rather ordinary tortoise. 
It was now preserved in spirits of wine, and its under- 
shell had been removed to afford a view of its internal 
arrangement. Altogether, it formed an instructive, if 
not a pleasing, plaything for the young. Well, my own 
studies had been purely psychological-— and yet this 
anatomical revelation came as no surprise to me! It 
was so exactly what I had always felt intuitively 
that a tortoise ivould be like inside ! 

Sympathy, in my case, had supplied the lack of biolo- 
gical research. My taste for tortoises began on the day 
I first bought three off a barrow in Oxford Street; 
the man wanted half-a-crown apiece for them, I 
remember, but I got a reduction in taking a 
quantity. Ah, sturdy old “ Samson,’' frolicsome 
young “Absalom,” and shy, bright-eyed little “Lady 
Godiva ” [I always prided myself on finding appro- 
priate names for my tortoises] even as I pen these 
lines I seem to see your friendly faces around me once 
more ! I do not keep any now, having taken to a 
motor-car instead; but to this day the most casual refer- 
ence to a tortoise will strike' a responsive chord on my 
heart-strings, assuming (I have already implied that I 
am no anatomist) that organ to be constructed on 
the principle of a harp. Poets seem to think 
so — and they may be right. Anyway, the reader is 
now in a position to understand the vibrating thrill of 
emotion which I experienced the other day on reading 
the following pathetic appeal to the Editor of The Daily 
Mail : — 

“ Sir, — (it began, quite simply) I have had a tortoise 
for many years, and every unnter it has been in the 
habit of going to sleep from October until March. This 
winter, hoivever, it has not done so, and has been as 
lively as it generally is in summer, eating, drinking, and 
roaming about the house, and sleeping only at night. 

- Can anyone enlighten me as to the reason of its strange 
behaviour ? ” 

I would gladly do all in my power to allay the writer’s 
very natural anxiety — but before I can speak with any 
certainty I should require rather more ’precise informa- 
tion. How lively, for instance, is this gentleman’s 
tortoise generally in summer? Is it just sedately 
cheerful, as a well-regulated reptile should be, or does 
it eat and drink to excess, and then proceed to riot about 
the house? A great deal would depend on this. My 
poor ‘ ‘ Podasokus ’ ’ — one of the most promising young 
tortoises I ever possessed — perished of premature decay, 
entirely brought on by w^ant of ordinary self-control. 

I Then what about the family history of The Mail cor- 
respondent’s tortoise? I mean, is there any hereditary 
tendency to insomnia? Is he quite certain that it ever 
does go to sleep, even at night? It may lie aw^ake and 
brood; it is not generally known, but some tortoises are 
rather liable to morbid introspection. I don’t quite like 
its habit of roaming all over the house — it seems to 


point to its having something on its mind. Grief, pos- 
sibly, or remorse. Which reminds me of “ Barbara,” 
an extremely amiable tortoise I once owned (we called 
it “ Barbarossa ” for a long time, but had to alter the 
name when it laid an egg unexpectedly). Well, “ Bar- 
bara ” struck up a sort of friendship wdth a tortoiseshell 
Tom of ours. They used to play together — at least, 
the Tom would sit by “ Barbara’s ” shell and claw her 
head the moment it protruded. It seemed a poor game 
from “ Barbara’s ” point of view, but she and the cat 
understood one another. She used to take him out 
poaching; or else the cat took her out poaching — we 
were never quite sure which. And one day “ Barbara ” 
came back from the coverts alone, with every sign of 
agitation and concern. On examining her shell, I found 
it dinted as though by a charge of small shot. Later we 
discovered the body of the cat lying in the bracken, 
and guessed what had happened — a keeper must have 
fired at “ Barbara,” and the shot had ricoche’d. But 
“ Barbara ” couldn’t forgive herself for the accident. 
For weeks she rambled restlessly up and down stairs, 
searching for her lost i3layfellow% and mewing, as tor- 
toises will in distress, like a kitten ! Eventually Time 
the Consoler brought oblivion; but “Barbara” never 
quite recovered her former spirits. (I sent a full account 
of all this at the time to The Spectator, but they didn’t 
put it in. I don’t know why.) 

If the abnormal restlessness cannot be accounted for 
in any of these ways, it may arise from some premoni- 
tion of danger. A tortoise has a singular instinct for 
foreseeing peril, and will often display remarkable 
courage and resolution when the emergency arises. I 
had a very worthy tortoise once of the name of 
“Archibald,” wFich, when autumn came round, 
could not be induced to hibernate as usual, either 
by persuasion or threats — and I tried both. One 
or tW'O neighbouring houses had been broken into 
recently — but it never occurred to me that the fact 
could have any connection with “Archibald’s” extra- 
ordinary conduct. 

One night, how^ever, I became aware that there was a 
burglar in the room immediately below mine. I heard 
him so distinctly that it was unnecessary to go down and 
investigate. I knew that, if I could only retain suffi- 
cient presence of mind to stay in bed, the burglar w^ould 
go away in time of his own accord. Not that this one 
did ; they found him next morning in a ^ swoon under 
the sideboard, with “Archibald” still hanging gamely 
on to his left calf ! e » b j 

The burglar was very unwell afterwards — and so was 
“Archibald.” Blood-poisoning w^as said to be the 
cause in both cases. I fancy the burglar must have 
been in poor health at the time. Thanks, however, to 
careful nursing, each recovered; “Archibald” retiring, 
w^hen convalescent, for his annual rest-cure, while the 
burglar was ultimately removed to Dartmoor. (I sent 
this anecdote, too, to The Spectator — but they never 
published it. I don’t think the Editor takes much 
interest in tortoises.) 

Is it not just possible that The Daily Mail gentleman’s 
tortoise may really be fast asleep all the time — in short, 
a somnambulist? If so, he should be careful not to 
awake it too suddenly, as I did my poor “ Matilda ” — a 
lovable but sadly neurotic creature. I acted entirely 
for the best — but I see noiu that it w^as a mistake to 
restore her to consciousness by such means as a soda- 
water syphon. She survived, it is true — but with a 
reason permanently unhinged. 

One Jast explanation occurs to me : I recollect being 
completely mystified once by the unaccountable pro- 
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Bagman. “ Ony rags or bottles— ony bottles ? ” 

Sandy (lusy with a new hottle of the “ Auld Kirli ”). A’ right, mon — JIST A meenit.’* 


ceedings of another tortoise I had, which I called Hop- 
lite/' Its temperament, which hitherto had shown no 
trace of levity, suddenly became almost painfully frivo- 
lous and irresponsible. I could not imagine w^hat on 
earth possessed the thing 1 But at length I found out 
that an acquaintance, whose psychical powers have 
been exceptionally developed, had taken what I must 
describe as the unpardonable liberty of hypnotising the 
unhappy animal without my permission. He had actu- 
ally impressed it with the conviction that it was a hare ! 

I have only volunteered these reminiscences and 
suggestions because I cannot bear to see any man in 
trouble about his tortoise without making some attempt 
to solve his difficulties by the light of my own 
experience. And if I were he I should try not to 
worry over it. After all, there is always a chance that 
there may not be anything very serious the matter with 
the tortoise. F. A. 

Mr. Punch’s suggestion to Inspector Scantlebury : — 
A special line of hose for ladies.'' 


PITHY NEWS FEOM THE COIJETS. 

‘‘ Campbell Bannerman, sixty-four, of no fixed abode, was remanded at 
Croydon charged with attempting to obtain fi.ve shillings by a trick 
from Det.-Sergt. Walters .” — Evening Neies. \ 

Henry Asquith, fifty-five, giving an address in 
Cavendish Square, was charged at Westminster with 
attempting to obtain by false pretences money intended 
for the Navy. The prisoner pleaded guilty, but excused 
his conduct on the ground that he fully intended to 
devote the money to Old Age Pensions. As this par- 
ticular kind of fraud is very rife just now, and it is 
supposed that Henry is not the only one concerned, 
he was remanded in order that further enquiries might 
be made. 


“ At Winchester he showed his abilities with the bat, and at Eton 
he won the position of captain. It was the same at Oxford.” 

The Globe. 

But what, oh w^hat did ho do at Cambridge? 


Secrets of Success. 

How I Escaped." 

By De Wet. 

“This force frequently chased De Wet, Captain 


** Face to face with the ugly, anomalies of industrial England, and 
sharpened on the Carlylean giindstone, Buskin's artistic temperament 
became a spm* in the flanks, of an intransigent idealism.” 

We have been meaning to say this for weeks, and 


Morrison-Bell and his men often sleeping in their now The Glasgow Herald has stepped in and taken the 
boots for weeks at § ’—QlQiLg^§Ur§Mr(^ Standgr4i wor4s out pf our mouth. It is very har4. 
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THE LOST HEIR. 

Synopsis. 

[The Earl of Bkasenose, son of the Duke and Duchess of Battledown^ 
carelessly mislaid by the Duchess when he is eight months old, has 
been secured by ill*. William Oates, the ducal coachman. He hands 
the child over to his mother, the proprietress of an animal shop in the 
Seven Dials. She brings the Earl up to the best* of her ability, and 
under her care, while ignorant of his noble origin, he acquits a fine 
sporting command of the English language as spoken in the Dials. He 
passes under the name of Thomas Oates.] 

Paht IV. 

In Battledown House from day to day 
Afiairs went on in the usual way. 

One child they had had and lost : no other 
.Was ever to call the Duchess mother. 

A house with never a girl or boy 
Is certainly not a house of joy; 

But after all, when you own a yacht, 

A moor, a forest, and quite a lot 
Of castles and palaces here and there, 

The grief you feel for a missing heir 
Instead of being a wild crescendo 
Is apt to be planned on a diminuendo. 

And so, having passed through the first mad flurry 
Of loss, they finally ceased to worry. 

But still at times the Duchess felt a sense of something 
lacking, 

A something quite elusive that she couldn’t well 
define ; 

That came upon her suddenly when breakfasting, or 
packing, 

Or sitting at the opera, or going out to dine. 

A sort of void that didn’t ache, but yet possessed an 
ache or two, 

That sometimes made her somnolent and sometimes 
seemed to wake her, too; 

That sometimes made her garrulous and sometimes 
made her still, 

Determined or affectionate or quite bereft of will. 

She took to keeping tortoises; she had a cage of bats; 

A pink-eyed rat became her joy, a very queen of rats. 
She thought of breeding yaks and gnus ; she had a tank 
of seals ; 

A score of twinkle-footed Poms [[ went yapping at her 
heels. 

And, spite of all the Duke could say his town house 
came to be, 

Instead of being fit for him, a vast menagerie. 

A keeper being requisite, she went to William Oates : 

I She said, I want a lively boy to come and groom their 
coats ; 

To feed them when it ’s time for food, and generally do 
Whatever may be good for them. I don’t know one; 
do you ? ’ ’ 

Now Mr. William Oates was growing old ; 

And sometimes, as will happen with the old, 

His conscience pricked him for that he had filched 
The little Earl and never said a word. 

Oh, what a chance was here! He might restore 
A son to both his parents, not, of course, 

As being their son, but in another guise; 

And Pate, that weaves our lots to all of us, 

To Dukes and Duchesses and coachmen, too, 

And lads and ladies of the Seven Dials — 

Fate would provide the sequel and the end. 

So thought, so done. Your Grace,” he said, ‘‘ I know 
A sturdy boy, a very willing boy: — • 


He ’s twelve years old, and all his life was spent 
With fur and feather. He can come at once. 

Oates is his name, he being, I believe, 

My mother’s uncle’s cousin’s aunt’s first cousin, 

Or something similar that makes him kin 

To me and mine.'l Engage him,” said the Duchess. 

(To he concluded next weeh.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Taximo.” — Your best plan, if you want to take a 
licensed motor-cab from the rank in Piccadilly or at 
Hyde Park Corner, is to knock at the door of the 
Shelter, raise your hat, drop on bended knee, and 
implore one of the haughty ones for his patronage. He 
will ask you contemptuously where you want to go, and 
you had better leave in his hands the choice of your 
destination. You may with luck be taken somewhere, 
but your chance will be greatly reduced if a gramophone 
concert is going on at the time inside the Shelter. 

‘‘Little Navy.” — So you prefer Old Age Pensions 
to an adequate Fleet? But have you properly con- 
sidered whether we should be in a position to enjoy to 
the full our Old Age Pensions if we had already perished 
in our beds at the hand of the Invader? You should 
consult Mr. Asquith. He is said to have very firm 
views on the question. 

“ Pho-Zahka.” — Y ou are wrong in supposing that a 
week-end in Bombay is all that you want. Ten days 
is the minimum period of residence in India required 
to give you a real inside experience of the religious, 
political and social life of the numerous races which 
make up its native population. That great expert 
Dr. Butherfoed took no less than six weeks to perfect 
his first-hand knowledge of our Indian Government’s 
“ misrule.” 

“Pitite.” — We understand that after the passing of 
Mr. Will Thorne’s Eight Hours For Everybody Bill 
the universal working day will be from 10 to 6. En- 
quiries at the best Working-Men’s Clubs show a general 
expression of feeling that this arrangement will conflict 
less than any other with the convenience of the labour- 
ing classes. 

“ Cantab.” — We do not share your discouragement 
on reading in The Pall Mall Gazette that several of the 
Cambridge crew ‘‘ seem unable to hit the water during 
the swing forward.” We have met wii-nirg crews 
before now who steadily declined to 'foil Me v.' ih the 
river in this manner. “ See our oars with feathered 
spray ’ ’ was written by a poet, and he knew no better. 

“ Anti-Suffragette.” — You are quite wrong in sup- 
posing that ‘‘ Pantechnicon ” is derived from two 
Greek w^ords, 'pan, black, and technicon, Maria. By 
derivation it really means som'ething “ altogether, 
artful.” 

“ Indignant Male.” — We cannot go with you so far 
as to say that the responsible Press of this country is 
in the pay of the Suffragettes. But we admit that the 
service rendered to their cause by the persistent publi- 
cation of the names of every obscure female who gets 
herself arrested by a reluctant policeman gives colour 
to your grave suspicion. 

‘‘ Primavera.” — No. We think that what you 
noticed must have been a crocus. It is too early for 
the cuckoo. 0. S. ' 
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Vicar. “Well, Mr. Stoggiks, how are you to-day?” Cohller. “Very bad, Sir” 

Vicar. “And what is the matter?” Cohller. “Ah, Sir, it’s my legs. They be wonderful bad!” 

Vicar, “ Dear me 1 How long have you been like this ? ” 

Cohhler. “Why, Sir, these legs, if you believe me, I’ve had ’em on and off for the last thirty years!” 


^‘LO! THE POOE INDIAN.” 

[“Mr. Lupton (L., liacolrLsldre, Sleaford). 
— Will tke right lion, gentleman cable instruc- 
tions that the soldiers shall not destroy barns, 
gardens, or orchards, or turn women out into 
the cold? ” — House of Commons, Feh. 11.] 

Punjab Expeditionary Force. 

General Orders. 

Feh., 1908. 

Owing to the well-known fact that 
Englishmen, after a month’s resi- 
dence in a British Colony or Posses- 
sion, become ferocious savages, it is 
important that the attention of all 
ranks should be specially called to 
the following orders : — 

1. Contrary to the usual practice, 
women and children captured on this 
expedition will not be flayed alive. 

2. The regulations till now in force, 
enjoining the sacking, burning, and 


laying waste of the entire country, 
will be suspended from this date. 
Any man found setting fire to a stone 
8a7igar will have his matches confis- 
cated, and will send a written 
apology to the landlord. 

3. In the event of an officer or 
soldier fracturing the greenhouses, 
hothouses, and conservatories on the 
liue of march, and plucking the rare 
tropical fruits therein contained, he 
and his regiment will be at once sent 
to the base; and a new greenhouse, 
hothouse, or conservatory (as the 
case may be) will be forwarded per 
runner, and charged on the barrack 
damages of the unit in question. 

4. It having been brought to the 
notice of the G.O.C. that firearms 
have been found in the possession of 
some individuals of the Expedi- 
tionary Force, it is hereby notified 


that this unauthorised practice must 
be discontinued. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon all con- 
cerned that any hint of violence is 
foreign to the purpose of the expedi- 
tion, and must be rigorously avoided. 

5. It is now well understood that 
the Zakka Ehels are in reality per- 
fectly peaceful persons, who onl^? 
give way to murder and robbery as 
the result of an emotional tempera- 
ment. Being gentle and timid by 
nature, they must not be alarmed by 
the sudden appearance of a combined 
body of troops The advance will 
therefore be carried out in ones and 
twos at 100 yards interval. The 
files will stroll forward carelessly (but 
keeping strictly to their alignment 
and dressing), and chat lightly on 
any flora and fauna they may 
observe; ‘ 
















Solidtor. “Here is the cheque for the residue of your uncle’s personal estate, less legal expenses. I am sorry that these 
HAVE been so heavy.” 

Client, “ Thanks, so much. Er — by the way, I suppose it was my uncle who died, and not yours ? 


PEAECE ANE PI.ENTY. 

Dear Mr. P^inc/^, — While Mr. 
Egbert Pearce’s Bill for Providing 
More Daylight is before the public, I 
want to enlist your sympathies for a 
similar little project of my own. 

This scheme is to provide everyone 
with more money by renaming the 
various coins now in circulation. It 
is extremely simple, perfectly prac- 
tical, and the general verdict can 
only be one of amazement that no 
one has thought of it before. There 
will be no disorganisation of the cur- 
rency, no calling in of the coins, and 
no new and elaborate machinery 
required. 

I simply propose to call the shilling 
a sovereign and to regard it as one. 
The consequence is that it becomes 
a sovereign. The sixpence I call 
half - a - sovereign ; the threepenny- 
piece a crown. In the bronze series 
the penny becomes a shilling, the 
halfpenny sixpence, and the farthing 
threepence. I admit that this ad- 
justment presents a slight discrep- 
ancy, as the man who has thought- 
fully provided himself with a large 
reserve of threepenny pieces (pre- 
sumably for charitable purposes) will 
find himself at a financial advantage 


compared with his neighbour whose 
small change is composed exclusively 
of bronze. Do you think that it 
would be practicable, while regarding 
the single penny as a shilling, to 
accept the tender of three together as 
equivalent to five shillings, or does 
this," in your opinion, detract from the 
rigid simplicity of the scheme? 

The gold certainly seems to present 
some features that call for a little 
manipulation. . My first impulse was 
to accept the sovereign as a five- 
pound note, but as we already have 
the shilling (old style) as a sovereign 
the proportion would tend to bring 
gold into disrepute and to demoralise 
the money market. I should propose, 
therefore, to regard the sovereign as 
a twenty-pound note, the fiver as a 
one-hundred pound note, and so on. 

The chief difficulty lies in making a 
start, but I find people wonderfully 
intelligent. I explained the scheme 
yesterday to Pummet, my occasional 
gardener. After listening attentively 
he said, in his slow way, ‘I Well, sir, 
why not make the start yourself? 
Then I daresay others would follow.’’ 

Certainly, Pummet,'” I replied, 
thinking that the occasion might 
serve for a little pleasantry; “ I will. 
Here is^your money for to-day; never 


mind the trifling change,” and I gave 
him a threepenny bit. 

‘‘ Thank you, sir,” he replied 
thoughtfully. ” And while I remem- 
ber I may as well give you the change 
out of that sovereign that I had of 
you for pea-sticks; — fifteen-and-six.” 
With that he handed me a sixpence, 
my own coin, and a half-penny. 

The one indispensable condition, I 
find, is that everyone must agree to 
begin the new style at a given 
moment, say at midnight on De- 
cember 31 next. 

Yours, A CoMixXG Midas. 

Too Old at 9. 

‘‘ Who stand in our way but a 
handful of men who belong to the 
past century? The law of nature 
will deal with those old gentlemen in 
due course.” — Mrs. Pethich Laiv- 
rence at Oaxton Hall: 


Tlie Economical Scot. 

A match took place yesterday in coimection ' 
with the Middle District of Atholl Eifle Club, 
Ballinluig, for the purpose of testing the uew 
rifle and bullet recently purchased by the club.” 
— Evening Telegra'pli. 

- ** AfLer you with the bullet ’I is the 
, eager cry of the members.' 
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I defied tlie coclved hat of the Minister and resumed the full-bottomed wig of the lawyer.’ 

(Mr.n-ld-ne) 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 10. — Prince Arthur back 
again, showing evident signs of recent 
illness. Would do better to take a 
fortnight’s holiday in sunnier clime. 
But duty calls to Westminster, and 
hither he comes. Hearty cheer, in 
which both sides join, welcomes him. 
C.-B., who also looks as if he, too, 
were better in bed, rising to reply to 
question, gives graceful expression 
to the meaning of the cheer. As the 
incident closes, news comes from 
across the way that Leader of 
House of Lords has been bov'*ied 
over by common enemy. Thus, in 
the midst of life, are we in grip of 
influenza. 

Member long familiarly known as 
Sam Evans also comes back, bring- 
ing his sheaves with him in shape 
of Solicitor-Generalship and a Knight- 
hood. (Mustn’t call him Sam any 
more, but to begin with Sir Samuel 
seems rather a mouthful.) Towards 
close of sitting he made first appear- 
ance on Treasury Bench in new 
Ministerial capacity. General cheer 
testified to appreciation of merit and 
wide approval of its guerdon. It 
has been won by sheer capacity, un- 
assisted by adventitious circum- 
stances. Loyal to his Party, S. T. 
has never been abjectly subservient 
to the Whip. Has, indeed, on more 
than one occasion been embarrass- 
ingly independent, which makes the 
appointrnent more honourable on 
both sides. 

New Solicitor-General is formidable 
recruit to already overwhelming de- 
bating force on Treasury Bench. 
x\mbng private Members Sark always 
placed him in first rank. He is ab- 
solutely free from that peculiar, in- 
definable atmosphere with which 
what Dizzy used to call gentlemen 
of the long robe ’ ’ surround them- 
selves when addressing House of 
Commons. Herschell was conspicu- 
ous exception. So was Edward 
Clarke. In present day Asquith 
succeeds. Would be much easier to 
mention names of men who carry all 
before them at the Bar, but here suc- 
ceed chiefly in moving Members 
towards the door. As they address 
'‘M’ Lud ” in the Speaker’s Chair I 
you can almost hear the rustle of 
silken gowns w^om elsewhere. 

Erom the first, Sam Evans caught 
on the indescribable, incommunica- 
ble House - of - Commons manner. 
Alert, resourceful, fluent, he has 
the gift of humour whose price 
is above rubies. One night during 
last Parliament, dropping in whilst 


Minister in charge of a Bill w^as con- 
cluding a speech, he jumped up to 
reply. Subject one with which he 
was intimately acquainted. Only 
difficulty was he had not heard the 
discourse to which he volunteered 
answer. That would have discom- 
fited some men. S. T. pounded 
along, cautiously at first, but, assisted 
by whispered hints from friends who 
had heard the speech, he accom- 
plished a brilliant reply that left the 
wondering Minister overwhelmed. 

Business done . — Army Supplemen- 
tary Tote agreed to in time to get ofi 
for eight o’clock dinner. 

Tuesday . — If you want to make 
your flesh creep, John Eoche is your 
man. Nature has gifted Member for 
East Galway with advantages un- 
known to the Fat Boy. Sombre in 
appearance, mysteriously low in 
voice, prone to pauses in which the 
shivering listener imagines he sees 
fresh horrors, he held the House in 
thrall whilst he disclosed newly dis- 
covered plot for the defamation of 
Ireland- 


Of course an Irishman was the 
alleged conspirator. It is the crown- 
ing sadness of Ireland that its 
enemies are those of its own house- 
hold, its traitors nourished within its 
own camp. 

John was so appalled by fresh in- 
famy he had unearthed that he found 
it difficult fjjlly to open his mouth in 
articulation of the narrative- This, 
combined with fine Galway accent, 
made story difficult to follow in all its 
details. No doubt, however, that 
Lord Ashtown was suspected of 
being at bottom of bad business. 
Nationalist idea of that nobleman 
fantastically melodramatic. When 
they draw him it is done in the 

two-pence coloured ” style of Early 
Victorian dramatic portraiture. He 
is the landlord who, according to 
popular belief, recently blew himself 
up. Obviously a work of supereroga- 
tion. Plenty of patriots ready to blow 
up an Irish landlord, figuratively or 
bodily, without troubling him to take 
a hand in act of discipline. 

John Eoche has discovered fresh 
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eccentricity on part of this hapless 
nobleman. It is alleged that Lord 
Ashtown, in the solitude of his 
" chamber, the blackness of his heart, 
devised a little scheme excelling in 
childish melodrama the earlier plot 
attributed to him. He wrote anony- 
mous letters to five of John’s blame- 
less constituents, inciting them at a 
certain hour to blow up the village 
church, including the Priest and con- 
gregation. This done, he with super- 
human cunning communicated with 
the police, informing them that at 
such an hour on such a day the 
murderous attempt would be made, 
warning them to be on the spot to 
arrest the intending malefactors. 

In support of his case John 
read the letter. From conditions 
hinted at, he w’as not audible 
throughout, a circumstance which, 
designedly or not, contributed to 
eeriness of episode. In Mrs. Ead- 
clyffe’s novels candle usually went j 
out in turret room of moated castle at 
critical moment. So our John, when 
he came to particularly blood-curd- 
ling passage in the narrative, dropped 
his voice to hoarse whisper. Mem- 
bers craning their necks caught here 
and there a sentence in which Toy., 
the person addressed, w^as w^arned 
not to make mistake and place the 
bomb at the wrong door ; was further 
entreated, if he was afraid of the job, 
to hand it on to another patriot — the 
job being the blowing up of his be- 
loved Priest and the slaughter of his 
neighbours. . All discussed in fluent, 
precise, unemotional phrase, as if 
the matter at issue were sale of a 
pound of butter or a pint of butter- 
milk. The letters, it is true, were 
anonymous. But John knew they 
were written by Lord Ashtown. 
Why? Because he was in Dublin 
the day they were posted, and the 
letters bore the Dublin postmark 
Q.E.D. 

This is trivial. All the same there 
remains the admitted fact that Lord 
Ashtown informed the police that 
on the night of^ the 81st August, 
the date fixed in the anonymous 
letter, outrage would be attempted 
on the church in question. On the 
face of it a remarkable case of 
second sight. 

Business done,— Yote of £2,500 on 
account of law charges in Ireland 
agreed to. As Sark says. If there is 
no law in Ireland there are law 
charges. Carson, momentarily drop- 
ping Party feeling in professional 
pride, admitted gratification in re- 
flecting that the money went into the 
pockets of the lawyers. 

Friday. — Bill reforming and 
amending law relating to Protection 



An. offeace under the new Protection of 
Children Act Winston takes. his last cigarette 
before the Bill is passed. 

of Children printed and circulated. 
Confirms impression made by Her- 
bert Samuel’s masterly ten-minutes 
speech on introducing it. The House, 
aweary of the Irish question, sick of 
wrangles^ round Education, tired of 
the Territorial Army, dubious about 



Samuel smiles (not the author of “ Self-Help,” 
hut the introducer of the Bill for the Protection 
of Children). 

Mr. H-b-rt S-m-1. 


Old Age Pensions, learns with keen 
pleasure that the Government have 
found time to listen to the Cry of the 
Children. Having undertaken the 
task of reformation, they deal with it 
comprehensively. Among measures of 
the Session, the Children’s Charter 
is a veritable Daniel Lambert. Em- 
bodying sixty-four clauses, it covers 
seventy printed pagee, consolidates 
twenty-two statutes, and introduces 
provisions of its own. 

House tickled by one designed to 
put down cigarette smoking. Pic- 
ture of burly policeman manoeuvring 
for capture of small boy with cigar- 
ette in mouth crosses the eye,” as 
upon a historic occasion an anony- 
mous housemaid affected the vision of 
late Lord Salisbury. That merely a 
detail in carefully thought out 
scheme for welfare of the little ones. 
On introduction Bill greeted with 
chorus of approval that seemed to 
presage speedy triumphant passage. 
Will be interesting to follow its 
course, everyone doing what he can 
to avoid its being shouldered out by 
more pretentious but less useful 
measures. 

Business ^ done. Second Beading 
of Ecclesiastical Disorders Bill 
moved. 


THE LYING JADE AND 
'‘THE THUNDEREE.” 

A wealthy German syndicate has, 
it^ is said, made overtures to The 
Times with a view to purchase, but 
so far without success. Their object 
is to develop in the paper a policy 
of strict retrenchment and economy 
with regard to the British Navy. 

The rumour that the staff of the 
late Tribune have bought The Times 
is false. They have done no such 
thing. 

Mr. J. A. Spender, in spite of 
numerous suggestions of his friends, 
will not at present edit The Times, 

There seems to be no truth in the 
report _ that Hackenschmidt visited 
The Times office yesterday and came 
away with the whole plant on his 
back. 

Among the latest news concerning 
The Times is the persistent rumour 
that a syndicate of music-hall per- 
formers will purchase it for a song 
or two, and^ run it as the organ of 
the Eederation against Mr. Stoll. 
Mr. Stoll is reported to have said 
that he does not mind, and that he 
will back the Coliseum stage to 
maintain a more equable and rapid 
circulation. 

Mr. Erohman was met in the 
Strand yesterday walking rapidly in 
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Huntsman. “Now then, cohe along, do! Do you know you’re sutposed to be helpin’ he catoii a fox? I don't believe you 

COULD CATCH A SNAIL UNLESS YOU MET ’iM IN A NARROW LANE 1 ” 


an eastern direction. It is conjec- 
tured he was on his way to buy The 
Times. 

The rumour that a syndicate of 
Tierra del Fuegan gentlemen has 
been formed to purchase The Tivies 
is current, but up to the time of 
going to press we have not been able 
to obtain either corroboration or 
denial. 

It is announced that Mr. G. H. 
Druce has no longer any intention of 
bidding for The Times. 

The statement that The Times 
will continue to be published every 
day at threepence and contain good 


foreign news and an assortment of 
home correspondence is considered 
absurd. 

From CJe of 2008 . 

February 19. 

Kumours as to the purchase of 
this venerable sheet by this and that 
syndicate are still rife. Meanwhile 
business is conducted as usual. 

“Rainfall statistics show that the rainfall 
of April is considerably heavier in December 
than in the preceding month of November.” 

Oiiil and Military Gazette. 

Of course statistics can prove any- 
thing. 


Singular Experiences. 

I. — Mrs. Jennings’. 

‘‘ Mrs. Jennings, in her endeavour 
to pursue the animal, had a singulai 
experience. She sat down on some 
stones while the storm w^as at its 
height and removed her shoes and 
stockings.” — East London Daily 
Dispatch. 

“ Yonng man wants a situation as ruler.” 

New Orleans World. 

If he cares to come temporarily as 
a pot of gum there is a vacancy here 
for him. 
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DIANA OF THE CROSS FACE. 

The prospect of a scene in a shop- 
dormitory, with the “ young ladies 
undressing for bed, threatens to 
draw half the manhood of London to 
the Kingsway Theatre to see Diana 
of Dobson's. But when I say that 
the only visible nightdress — stuffy 
23ink flannelette — is drawn on over the 
whole of the owner’s clothes, with the 
exception of her shirt and bodice — it 
will be seen that the standard of pro- 
priety is a lofty one. For the rest, 
the scene is human enough ; and it is 
only Diana herself that here, as in 
the Third Act, disturbs the atmo- 
sphere of probability with her shrill 
platitudes. The play indeed is a 
curious medley of rant and reserve. 
Nothing could be more admirable 
than the restraint of the Fourth Act 
— on the Embankment — with 
everybody playing in quiet 
undertones. And nothing could 
be much more blatant than the 
outburst of Diana in the Third 
Act, when she finds that the son 
of a peer is a little disappointed 
to learn that she is a penniless 
shopgirl, and not a woman of his 
own caste with a moderately 
comfortable revenue — as she had 
given everybody to understand. 

One of these days we must have 
a play written round an ill-paid 
shopwalker who poses, out at 
St. Moritz, as a gentleman of 
leisure. He shall engage the 
affections of a Duke’s daughter, 
and then, when she flinches on 
learning the facts, he shall abuse 
her at the top of his voice for a 
contemptible snob for whom a 
world of honest workers has no 
sort of use. And the clever 
author of Diana of Dobson's shall be 
asked to occupy the stage-box, and 
see herself as we other men see her 
in her present play. 

All the same, the occupants of the 
Pit had a glorious evening. Accom- 
modated in the last row of the stalls 
— a place of splendid vantage — my 
spinal cord trembled to every spasm of 
their emotions. Loud and irrepres- 
sible giggles greeted the dormitory 
scene. The sentiment of the play — 
never too subtle — went straight home 
to their bosoms ; its humour — seldom 
too recondite — to their intelligence. 
Personally I was not very happy 
about that charming actress Miss 
Lena Ashwell. It may be that the 
dismal character of her accustomed 
roles has affected her manner; but 
she wore almost throughout an air 
of rather repellent boredom ; when she 
spoke in low tones, it was a sort of 
monotonous recitative ; her higher 


notes were metallic and harsh. In 
the First Act she promised to drink 
with great gaiety the swift cup of joy 
as far as her legacy of £300 would 
allow her; but nobody who saw her 
in the earlier of the two scenes at 
Pontresina, when she was supposed 
to be gyrating in a very vortex of de- 
light, would have guessed, so colour- 
less and sombre was her bearing, that 
she was having the time of her life. 
True, the company at the hotel were 
a dullish lot; but she might have 
moved on if they weren’t to her 
liking. 

Mr. Hallard, as Captain the Hon. 
Victor Bretherton, late of the Welsh 
Guards (why shouldn’t gallant little 
Wales have its regiment of Guards?) 
played very conscientiously. But he 
should make a closer study-from-life 
of the manners of young ex-Guards- 


The Dormitoey at Dobson’s. 

men, and then perhaps he w^ouldn’t 
stroke the back of his head quite so 
much, or twist his body into such 
stagey curves, or use his mouth as if 
he were illustrating a primer of elocu- 
tion. He was best in seedy clothes 
on the Embankment, when the 
L.C.C. seat limited his attitudes, 
and his pipe was of the essence of the 
action, instead of being just a stop- 
gap like the eternal cigarette of the 
Pontresina episodes. Miss Frances 
Ivor, as Mrs, Cantelupe, must have 
modified her manner a good deal 
by the second night (when I saw 
her) if one of the first-night critics 
was right in charging her with ex- 
travagance. Miss Gertrude Scott, 
on the other hand, played the part of 
Mrs. Whyte Fraser with an absurd 
exaggeration of emphasis. Mr. 
Dennis Eadie was excellent as Sir 
Jahez Grinlay, Bart., the Sweater 
King ; but most delightful of all were 


the performances of Miss Beryl 
Mercer as an Old Woman, and of 
Mr. Norman McKinnel as Police- 
constable Fellowes. Their quiet un- 
assertive humour could hardly have 
been bettered. If I thought I could 
fall in with such excellent company 
I should be greatly tempted to try a 
night out on the Embankment when 
the weather gets a little milder. 

0. S. 

BY QUANTITY. 

^The illuminating .statistics com- 
piled by the publishers of a certain 
Encyclopsedia who claim to provide 
the greatest mass of reading material 
per penny, are exciting keen emula- 
tion in really live advertising circles. 
We understand that the following 
examples are to appear in the course 
of the week : — 

A Challenge to the Savoy. 

Mr. D. Bernstein (3 minutes’ 
walk from the Standard Theatre), 
challenges the Savoy Eestau- 
rant to disprove the accuracy of 
the following comparative table, 
and confidently asks his nume- 
rous patrons not to be led away 
by the specious claims of a rival 
house. 

Cotot of meal 
per person. 

Cleopatra’s “ Pearl- 
Drop ” Bepast £60,000 

Helio GAB ALUS enter- 
tains a few friends . . . £500 

Aldermanic banquet ... £2 17 6 
Savoy Bestaurant : 

“ Theatre Supper ” 5s. 

D. Bernstein’s cele- 
brated “ Shoreditch 
Skate Supper ” d prix 
fi^e 7d. 


The Verdict of the Tape Measure. 

In calling the attention of the art- 
loving public to his latest work, Mr. 
Peter Paul Brown (Associate of the 
Balham Institute of Painters by 
Hand) confidently invites a close 
scrutiny of the following comparative 
table : — 

Meissonier’s Soldiers at Cards,” 
£30 per square inch. 

Modern British Art : Auction Aver- 
age, £1 11s, 6d. per square foot. 
Peter Paul Brown’s “ Streatham 
Common by Moonlight, with a 
Panoramic Continuation showing 
Sunrise over the Crystal Palace ” 
(21 ft. by 14 ft.), 5s. lid. per 
square yard. 


Alilton was a great Poem, lie was quite 
blind but could see enough to write Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress.”— From the schoolroom. 






THINGS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN PUT MUCH MORE NICELY. 

Charming Hostess (to dyspeptic guest, who has heen refusing dish after dish), “ I ’m so DifTREssED You Ve had no dinner at all ? ’ 
Guest. “ Thank you — but I have to be very particular about my food ” 


THE WAY IN. 

This is the story of Eivers Bankes, 

Whose writings for long were declined with thanks. 

He wrote an epic of Huns and Franks 

Which The Pink-’un promptly declined with thanks. 

He wrote a ballad of childish pranks 
Which The Athenceum declined with thanks. 

His skit On a fine Tale-bearing Manx 
Was declined by The Daily Mail with thanks. 

He took to pathos and tears in tanks, 

, But The Tatler declined his work with thanks. 

A dialogue full of suggestive blanks 
The Guardian sadly declined with thanks. 

A story of pirates walking planks 

The Woman at Home declined with thanks. 

A talk that he had with a ghost that clanks 
The Spectator even declined with thanks, 

A yarn that was spun in unending hanks 
The Review of Reviews declined with thanks, 

A thoughtful paper, With Eod and Spanks/* 
Scholastic organs declined with thanks. 


Some field-path rambles in Yorks, and Lancs. 
The Automotor declined with thanks. 

A Life of the King who was called Longshanks 
The Live Stock Journal declined with thanks. 

Some talks with cabbies upon the ranks 
Were declined by The Connoisseur with thanks. 

Indeed it appeared that the whole phalanx 
Of the Press would decline his aid with thanks. 

But he now writes essays on new food cranks. 
Which no one ever declines with thanks. 


Some of these South African place-names are very 
misleading. The Daily Telegraph reports : I (Von 

Veltheim) went to Chase Stanley.’* In the same spirit 
we may add that the gentleman in question also pro- 
posed a little picnic to Kop Kruger, and organised a 
disastrous expedition to Blufi Joel.” 

“ In tke evening service the Rev. L. G again occupied tke public 

and delivered a touching and powerful seimon to a very full congrega- 
tion .” — Devon Evening Express. 

This raises anew the question, Should there be a 
time-limit to sermon-licenses? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. be Morgan’s idea in Somehow Good (Heinemann) 
is not new, but his treatment of it has distinction and 
charm. Mr. Fenwick, or Palliser, or Harrisson (he was 
a nice man all the same), having lost his memory, 
promptly finds his wife, from whom he had been separated 
— with complications — for twenty years. He marries 
her again, and Mrs. Fenwick hopes that those unhappy 
complications will never be recalled. Any sign of re- 
turning memory alarms her, but she cannot help asking 
questions and playing the game called nettle- 
grasping.” Mr. t)E Morgan has the gift of making his 
characters and his readers become one large family 
party. Sally, for instance, 
in this book begins by be- 
ing a slangy girl ; moreover 
she suffers from being called 
Kitten and Sallykins, names 
which certainly did not pre- 
judice me in her favour; 
but soon I found myself ab- 
sorbed in her courtship, and 
wishing that she would not 
be so slow about it. Mr. de 
Morgan, however, has a 
habit of apologising for his 
own discursiveness which is 
very disarming. Somehow 
Good is a delightful book, 
full of humour and the 
keenest observation, and ris- 
ing more than once — ^notably 
in the scene in which Colonel 
Lund is dying — to real 
pathos admirably restrained. 

In the first half of Leth- 
bridge of the Moor (Werner 
Laurie) there are two dis- 
tinct stories, one of which 
tells how George Lethbridge 
looked upon his neighbour’s 
pheasants when it was dark, 
and, after an interlude at 
Dartmoor, found that the 
way of ex-convicts is ex- 
ceedingly hard ; the other 
how Arthur Hilly ar, tripping 
carelessly down the hill of life, was consigned to 
the same rural retreat for falsifying his accounts 
with insufficient skill. As long as I was taking George 
and Arthur in alternate doses I quite enjoyed myself. 
But when their lines of life at lasfi converged, and I 
learnt that they were as like as two peacocks, my heart 
sank. Not so Mrs, Arthur's. She saw at once that 
her husband might contrive to escape from prison, and 
that George, his exact image, could be recaptured in 
his stead. Personally, I would have laid her long odds 
against the success of her scheme, though to her it 
seemed as simple as peeling bananas. But I was wrong, 
as a man always is when he pits his experience against a 
woman’s intuition. As a golfer I w'ould put Mr. 
Maurice Drake’s handicap at about fourteen. He is 
one of your splendide mendax players — brilliant when 
he has a good lie. Going out with the wind behind 
him, he puts up ^ very nearly a scratch game% But 
coming in he gets into difficulties, and instead of playing 


for safety, presses and comes to grief, like many a 
good man before (and behind) him. Still, I am glad 
he did not tear up his card. After all, it ’s not such a 
bad round. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has printed on the paper wrapper, 
of Mr. H. DE Yere Stacpoole’s book, The Blue 
Lagoon, the words ” New Powerful Novel.” The de- 
scription is justified because the story is all that, and 
more ; but the word ” powerful ” is rather misleading. The 
writing is powerful, but it has the power of the rapier 
rather than that of the bludgeon, which, I think, is the 
kind of force that epithet has come latterly to suggest 
when applied to fiction. The tale is very slight — there 
are only three characters in the greater part of it, and 
one of these dies half-way through — yet so deftly is it 

dressed that you do not 
realise the slenderness un- 
less yoii pause to consider. 
A ship at sea takes fire ; two 
children, a boy and a girl, 
leave it in a dinghy with an 
old sailor ; they land on a 
coral island in the South 
Pacific, and there live; and 
the children grow up to- 
gether, learning the secrets 
of life as nature reveals them. 
That is really all there is 
of it, yet I can say that it 
is a long time since I read 
a book more fascinating, 
more delicately conceived, 
more healthily nurtured on 
the fruits of an observation 
which knows when not to 
observe. 


After an aloof career of 
several years at a very high 
figure, under the not too 
alluring title Arabia Deserta, 
Mr. Charles Doughty’s 
great and wonderful story of 
his travels reappears in a 
cheaper and more negotiable 
form as Wanderings in 
Arabia (Duckworth). There 
had always been a body, 
fit but few, of literary ex- 
plorers who knew that Mr. 
Doughty’s book was in many respects the best 
book of travel ever written; that little band will 
now become greatly reinforced. A word or two from 

Mr. Garnett’s admirable preface may be quoted : 

The writer must confess that he knows no other book 
of travel which makes him so proud that the author is 
an Englishman. Gentleness, courage, humanity, 

endurance, and the insight of genius — these were the 
qualities that carried Doughty safely through his 
strange achievement of adventuring alone, a professed 
Christian, amid the fanatical Arabians.” Any one wish- 
ing to give a boy a rather better present than usual— 
and one that would lift his imagination as it should be 
lifted, and fire his blood as it should be fired — ought to 
make a note of Doughty’s Wandermgs in Arabia. 

From a notice board in a Suffolk garden: — 

Notis. Game groan une 6d. a pott.” 

One of the worst spelling bees we have seen.* 
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Passenger (to Guard of crowded Plymouth train, who, after much trouUe, has found him a 
comfortahle seat\ “Thank you, Guard. I’ll bee you at the other end. 

Guard. “Beg pardon, Sir. Would you mind ‘seeing’ me now, as I’m relieved at 

Bristol ! ” „ — 


LirE IlS[ SICILY. 

A CORRESPONDENT Bends the follow- 
ing impressions gathered at a play 
performed by the Sicilian actors at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre. 

Sicily is a mountainous land (he 
writes) so I went into the gallery. It 
seemed to me that I should be more 
in the atmosphere of the play. We 
were a happy party up there — 
waiters, ice - cream dealers, and 
asphalte -mixers — but the atmosphere 
was disappointing. It may have 
been Sicilian, yet it was most un- 
satisfactory. 

If Sicilians really are what the 
actors represent them to be, a pretty 
problem offers itself . Do the Sicilian 
actors carry on like that because the 
Sicilians do it, or do the Sicilians do 
it because they have seen their actors 
do it? Somebody must be respon- 
sible. 

Anyway, Sicily must be a terrible 
place to live in; indeed, few people 
really live there. Sicilians as a rule 
spend their time either in barely 
escaping death or in dying slowly 
and in great pain. Where in England 
the man in the street asks his friend 
to come and have a drink, in Sicily 
he whips out a knife from behind, 
and tries to kill him. 

It is to this constant danger that 
the free gesticulation of the people is 
due. So long as one keeps one's 
hands and arms flying around with 
great rapidity, the other man has 
little chance of planting a fair blow. 
Of course this is fatiguing, hence the 
national custoni of the siesta (or the 
Sicilian equivalent), during which 
time of rest no honourable person 
would kill his friend. 

In Sicily marriage is the admission 
fco one’s life, on equal terms, of one 
who is to all intents and purposes a 
panther. It is also a race between a 
man and a woman as to who shall be 
first in despatching the other. There 
is no advantage, however, in remain- 
ing unmarried. The unmarried 
person becomes at once a tertium 
quid, and by the etiquette of the land 
is removed first. ^ 

It is safe to assume that the 
coroners in Sicily possess a very 
strong trade union, otherwise they] 
would be worked to death, and to 
death in a shape which is looked 
down upon in a land where other 
styles of decease are so plentiful. 

Living must be very expensive in 
Sicily. As soon as a Sicilian gets 
into a rage he cannot be appeased 
until he has smashed glass, crockery, 
and furniture, preferably . all three. 
This happy country should be a fine 


market for the cheaper establish- 1 
ments in Tottenham Court Load. 

Yet with all their faults I love the 
Sicilians still. They have a sense of 
humour — the gallery laughed four or 
five times during the play — and their 
politeness is unexampled. Thus,* they 
consider it the height of bad form to 
beat their wives without breaking out 
into sobs of contrition immediately 
afterwards. 

The Song of the Lyddite Shell: 

Put me among the Khels/’ 


The Limit Again. 

From an adyertisement : — 

“ Amazing Career of the Arch-Bigamist fully 
told in . . . the Great Home Sunday Journal.” 

Just the thing for father to read to 
mother and the little ones by the 
nursery fire. ‘‘One more wife, 
father, and then the children must 
really go to bed.’’ 

Botanical Notes. 

“ Vacancy for planting pupil on rubber estate 
in Malay Penins^a ” 

Will he live in or be bedded out 
somewhere ? 


K 


VOL. OXXXIV. 
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NAVAL AND OTHER ESTIMATES. 

Dove, with the signs of moult on each poor feather, 
And the limp olive drooping from your beak. 

Bear up, good fowl, and pull yourself together. 

And cease that attitude of solemn pique; 

You have been hustled at the Hague, my pet. 

But there 's a lot of fun before you yet. 

Europe may hear your views without emotion, 

And keep on building bruisers night and day. 

But here are those who think the realm of Ocean 
Not worth the ponderous premium we pay; 

Let other sea-dogs bark upon the blue, 

For pups like us a little growl should do. 

See where around your ruffled plumes they rally, 
Wreathed in the very best Elysian smiles, 

Taking, as well becomes this white-winged ballet. 
Their time from Bbunner and their tune from Byles ; 
(Perks, having lent the Cause his sounding name, 
Thought better of it and withdrew the same). 

But there 's another task for you to handle, 

Distinct from schemes connected with the brine — • 
Viz., to arrest a shocking, shocking scandal 
That under darkness works its fell design, 
Gnawing away at England’s very vitals — 

I am referring to the trade in titles. 

I understand that anyone who proffers 
The regulation prices on the mart, 

Planking his bullion in the Caucus coffers, 

At once becomes a Baron or a Bart. 

That ’s how we get our ready money for 
The “ bloated armaments ” of Party War. 

“ War,” you observe, a w^ar of Whig and Tory — 

” A sort of war,V not where a man’s red blood 
Is freely spilled for King and home and glory, 

But fought with rotten eggs and lies and mud; 
And yet the kind of thing, I beg to ween, 

In which a bird like you should intervene. 

Ay, here ’s a mission Peace should take upon her—* 

To check the Party lust we now indulge; 

So might we ring with bounds the Boll of Honour 
With which Dehrett and Burke already bulge, 

And spare the self-made victims doomed (one hears) 
To sw’ell the coming holocaust of Peers. 

0. S. 


From a bird fancier’s circular: — 

‘^Tke best way to let them out of the cage is to stand it on a news- 
paper, and put one of the tit-bits outside; it will then amuse itself in 
and out without flying too much about the room.” 

This might have been put better. Even now we are 
not certain whether it is the cage or the tit-bit which 
is so easily amused. 

If you see it in Print, it is so. 

” Mme. Albani, it is announced, is going to take a 
limited number of pupils, but has been sunk. The crew 
were saved.”— T/ze North Western Daihj Mail 

Otium cum Big. 

” Price wanted for digging garden ; cottage can sleep 
in while digging same.” — Birmingham Daily Mail. 

“ Wanted —Press for middle-aged person ; plain but good.” 

Woman^s JRealm. 

After all, what are looks com_pared with beauty of soul ? 


A “COMPETITION” CONCERT. 

It was in the autumn of 1892; I was staying in a 
little Oxfordshire village, and, walking into Henley one 
day, I happened to see handbills in the shop-windows 
announcing : — 

” Herr Schmakoffski’s Grand Competition Concert! 

At the Town Hallj Henley-on-Thames, 

On Wednesday, September 28, at 8 p,m. 

Vocal {Comic and Sentimental Songs) and Instru- 
mental Music, for which Musical Instruments and other 
Useful Prizes will be given, the Winner of each competi- 
tion to be decided by the Audience. 

Herr Schmakoffski {who has played before) will also 
give his Entertainment, a Highly Elevating and Instruc- 
tive Lecture, with songs in French, German, Swiss, and 
English. Views of London, Oxford, Bath, Ireland and 
America, the Holy Land {Old and New Testament), 
Eome, ITance, Germany, Switzerland, and the Arctic 
Regions. With Comic Views and Portraits of IllustriouL 
Persons.” 

I rather needed elevating just then, and there wai 
something about the wording of this announcement that 
seemed promising. The name of Herr Schmakoffski 
(slightly altered here) was not altogether unknown 
to me : that is, I had heard of him as the proprietor 
of 'a musical instrument shop in Oxford, and of a 
string band in great request at undergraduate ” wines ” 
j in the late seventies. I decided that this lecture was an 
' opportunity that it might be unwise to miss, and so, on 
the appointed evening, I made one of a fairly large audi- 
ence in a long upper room rawly lit by a big gas star, 
and decorated by tw’o full-length portraits of Charles 
THE Second and his Queen. 

On the platform at the further end, a table on which 
stood a battered old tin magic-lantern; near it lay a 
guitar; at the back, a frame with a dingy and disre- 
putably wrinkled sheet. In the front seats a few 
notables; behind them, the local shopkeepers, neigh- 
bouring farmers, and their families. There was nobody 
on the platform, and we spent some minutes in 
speculating where the piano would be placed — a sheer 
waste of time, because, as we were soon to discover, 
there was not going to be a piano. At last Herr 
Schmakoffski appeared, midst feeble applause, with 
his arms full of slides. An amiable elderly gentleman, 
with white hair and beard, and a strong foreign accent — 
nationality, I imagine, Polish. 

” Laties and schendlemen,” he began, ” dere are only 
two schendlemen to gombete, and dey gannot be bier dill 
ade-thirdy. Zo, vit your kind bermissions I vill gif my 
enderdainment virst, instet of at a gonglusion, and I 
bromise to schdrain all my effords to enderdain you.” 

There was an engaging artlessness about this that 
would have propitiated the surliest. We applauded 
vigorously; the gas star waned to pale blue, a dim circle 
dawned on the screen, and we prepared to be enter- 
tained. ” Virst,” we heard Herr Schmakoffski’s 
voice announce in the darkness, ” I shall show you som 
sceneries of Englandt and oder blaces — de Pay of 
Nabies, vit Vesuvius in de pack.” There was a little 
trouble about the focus, and Vesuvius could not be in- 
duced to emerge. But this was amply atoned for by a 
procession of partly obliterated feluccas, which sailed 
jerkily through the sky, upside down, and were up- 
roariously welcomed, for we had already discovered that 
the lecture would not prove unentertaining. Encouraged 
by this Herr S. next exhibited ” A few sceneries from 
Bath — de Kichoociril; Mertqn Gollege, Oxfort, vere Lort 



WHAT IS WHISKY? 

Lord James oe Hereford (Ghairmafi of the ItoyaL Com'mission on TP hishy) 

“BE THOU A SPIRIT OF HEALTH OR GOBLIN DAMN’D . . . 
THOU COM’ST IN SUCH A QUESTIONABLE SHAPE 
THAT I WILL SPEAK TO THEE.’;--HixmZefc, Act L, Sc. A 
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MORE FLOWERS OF SPEECH. 

Fair Amej'icayi [hearing the dinner-gong). “Guess, Popp, tou’d better jump into a boiled shirt. There goes the hash hammer! 


Kantolf Churdgehill vas edugated/’ (Loud cheers.) who goes to it alvays puys a vodo of de dower. I haf 
“ St. Mary’s Kicheedril Churdge, vere I vonce had de peen in many schendlemen’s houses, and eferyvere I see 
bleasure of hiering a most peaudiful zairmon by de lade a vodo of dis dower!” With such testimony to its re- 
Pishop of Vingesder. It vas on de sobjeg of Sharity. spectability we could hardly do less than express our 

He say dat Sharity pegin at home, and vas nod only approval of the Leaning Tower. “ Nexdt, a sdadue of 

gonvined to rich and schendlebeoples, and millionaires Sain Betre in Eome. Hier my liddle curl vill zing you 
dat lif only for demsellefs, and nefer do goot to nopotty; ‘ Zanta Lucia.’ ” Which Frtolein Sohmakoffski sud- 
but dat de boor gan bractise it yust so veil as de rich, denly came out and did. After that, I think the slides 

He say it ofden gom in at de pack door, rader as de must have got a little mixed. I know a view of the Staub- 

vront . T . . A scenery of Gristchurdge Gollege, vere I bach was introduced as ” a scenery from Ems, a Sher- 
haf ofden peen and hat de bleasure of meeding many man vatering-blace,” while a Venetian canal appeared 
nopilidies dere. Dey,” he added, with charming naivete, unabashed as '‘a schtreed in Nables.’’ But we were 
are de greadest plessing I haf left to me.” perfectly happy — some of us almost hysterically so — till 

A ‘'scenery of Baris ” followed, with a digression on we got to the Scriptural scenes, which seemed to cast a 
the Parisian cafe, “ I vill dell you an anegdote of an gloom. Even Herr Schmakoffski noticed that they 
Englishman who vent so ofden to different blaces dat at were not going as well as might be wished, for, after 
last he vanted a chaintch. So he vent to Baris. He announcing “ Abraham and Sarah, mit deir pabe, de 
gom to a gaffej and dere he see a peaudiful Schviss curl liddle Isaac,” he added consolingly, ” Bresently I shall 
vit a guidar. Yot habbened I shall dell you in a song.” show you somtings more laughable — Meester and Meesis 
It was a blameless ditty, and began: ” An English- Pluebeard 1 ” Somehow the comic slipping slides, with a 
man galled Dobbs, He vas von of de nobs ” — but, ex- man and a puppy exchanging heads, and other equally 
cept that Herr Schmakoffski, in the character of the humorous effects, failed to provoke the mirth their 
Swiss girl, played the guitar and yodelled at the end of exhibitor evidently anticipated, and his own faith in 
every stanza, it was perhaps a little deficient in point, them appeared to be shaken at length. But, at the 
However, it was warmly applauded. “ Hier, ” continued close, when he thanked us for “so Graciously and 
the lecturer, “is de Leaning Dower of Bisa. Eferyvon batiently listening to a boor olt man, and I vish my 
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enderdainment va-s a pedder von,’’ there was a pathos in 
the appeal which I think touched all of us, and I like to 
remember that in the response we made there was 
nothing at all ironical. 

Then came the “ Competition Concert.” Two young 
gentlemen (who I fancy were in the employment of the 
leading linendrapers) mounted the platform. The first 
was tall, pale, and exceeding shy. It was some time 
before he could convey to Herr Sciimakoffski (who was 
to accompany him on the guitar) any clear notion of the 
key he proposed to sing in — he did not seem very cer- 
tain about it himself. At length he gave us a senti- 
mental song : “ My Darling ’s with me in my Dreams ! ” 
a piece of information which (possibly because we did 
not know the lady) left us cold. His rival was short, of 
mild aspect, with side whiskers, so, as was only to be ex- 
pected, he obliged as ''The Storm Fiend.” His rendering 
was hilariously received, particularly when he chuckled 
and laughed “ Aha! ” It would have been unnecessary, 
as we felt, to hoist the weather-cone for so futile a fiend. 
"Now,” inquired Herr Sciimakoffski, as soon as we 
became more composed, " vich is de Vinner? ” Some 
unknown benefactor in the front row suggested faintly 
that we should like, before deciding, to hear from the 
Fiend once more. So the Fiend sang us " The Friar of 
Orders Grey,” and " ho-oh-oh-oh-d ” to such unfathom- 
able depths that the rest of the refrain was drowned in 
roars of laughter, in which the Holy Friar unaffectedly 
joined. He was unanimously awarded the prize, pre- 
sented by Herr S. with a neat speech: "Holy vriar, 
egscuse me galling you so, but I remember it pedder. 
Hier is de brize, a sblendid biccolo vit sigsdeen keys! ” 

After which we broke up, and I did not consider a 
six-mile trudge back in the dark at all too heavy a price 
for such an evening. Indeed, I would willingly perform 
the same pilgrimage again if I could hope to be so 
ingenuously entertained. But I fear the light of poor 
old Herr Schmakoffski’s lantern has long since flickered 
out. F. A. 


THE LOST HEIR. 

Syxorsis. 

[The Earl of BrasExoSe, having been lost at the age of eight months 
by his absent-minded mother, the Duchess of BatTledown, is secured by 
Mr. William Oates, the ducal coachman, and is by him handed over to 
the care of the coaclnnan’s mother, Mrs. Oates, the proprietress of an 
animal shop in the Seven Dials. There he is reared in ignorance of his 
origin up to the age of twelve years. The Duchess, feeling that, by 
some means 'which she hardly realises, an aching void has been caused 
in her life, attempts to fill it by taking charge of vaiious animals whom 
she keeps as pets in the family mansion in Belgrave Square. She finally 
decides that she must have a boy as special attendant for her menagerie, 
and, at the suggestion of William Oates (now repentant), engages her 
own twelve-year-old son to fill the post under the name of Thomas 
Oates, supposing him to be her coachman’s distant relative.] 

Having now brought the Earl and his mother together, 
I have all but arrived at the end of my tether. 

It remains to be shown 
How he came by his own; 

How, in spite of all checks and all chance of denials, 
He not only emerged from the grip of the Dials, 

But was owned in the end, by a fortunate fluke. 

As the Earl that he was and the son of a Duke. 

When the Duchess beheld him she shivered and said, 

" What a nice little boy,” and she patted his head. 
Then she shivered again, 

Like a creature in pain, 

And, poohpoohing suggestions of bronchial catarrh, 
Which the new boy put forward, remarked, " If you are 


What I feel that you must be you ’re certainly dented 
By the knob of a grate, which you fell on and bent it. 
It was twelve years ago, but there ’s somehow a some- 
thing, 

A vague thing, a notion, a queer thing, a dumb thing, 
A thought which is hinting that somewhere or other 
I have met you before — that, in fact, I ’m your mother.” 
Then, in spite of his struggles, her eyes growing tender, 
She applied the boy’s head to the knob of the fender: 
Oh, her heart went pit-pat, and her cheeks became 
paler, 

But she held the lad fast, and the knob didn’t fail her. 
Her bad luck at last was completely outwitted, 

Eor the boy had a dent in his head — and it fitted 1 

Some day I may tell you — I hope to — the story 
How the Earl went at Eton from glory to glory ; 

How, whatever he did, he was always on top : 

How he rowed in the Eight, was elected to " Pop,” 
Was the pride of his tutor, the joy of his House, 

And was sent up for good, and was famed for his vovs. 

But the lingo he learnt in the Dials, when young, 
Came trippingly still from the tip of his tongue. 

It infected the boys; in the course of some weeks 
It had seized on the dames and had conquered the 
" beaks.” 

The Head was its victim : 

It went for and picked him, 

And thence, spreading fast from the up to the down, 
It absorbed every suburb and swallowed the town; 

Till at last all frequenters of decent society, 

In its ranks and its fashions in all their variety, 

When they held conversation were sure to employ 
Instead of " ow,” " i,” the expressions " eow,” " oi ” — 
All this I may tell you (it ’s not very pleasant) 

On a future occasion. I ’ve done for the present. 

The End. 


We cull from The Daily Telegraph of February 20 : — 

“ A Willesden girl 'who applied for the position of scullery-maid in a 
'tvell-kno'W'ii county asylum received a form containing some forty 
questions, including the following : 

‘ Do you sing ? 

* Of 'vvliat compass is your voice ? 

‘ Do you play any musical iustruments ? If so, state what instrument. 

‘ Would you he willing to entertain the patients ? ’ 

There 'was no question relative to the gill’s capabilities as a 
scullery-maid.” 

We have cabled the above catechism to Mme. Tetraz- 
zini. If her voice has a kitchen range, if her musical 
references are satisfactory and she has a good character 
from her last "place,” no doubt her prospective em- 
ployers will overlook any dish- washing deficiencies. 


Another Mystery. 

Witness added that among Morell’s partners in crime were many 
who were either in gaol awaiting trial, or at liberty .” — Daily Telegraph. 

But where on earth were the rest of them ? 


Many critics have complained lately of the way in 
which theatre managers continually accept plays from 
the French, instead of encouraging British authors. The 
latest example of this unpreferential treatment is 
recorded as follows in The Daily Mail: — 

“NEW ROYALTY. ROMEO & JULIET. 

Adapted from the Erench of Henry Bern.” 

We could mention at least one English playwright 
who could have treated the subject equally well. 
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BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

A By-Election. 

Millchester. 

Dearest Daphne, — The latest 
from your Blanche is that a by- 
election is simply screaming fun, and 
that we 've all been having the time 
of our lives here. When North-East 
Millchester fell vacant we all per- 
suaded Norty that he ought not to 
hide his talents any longer in a 
bushel of something, especially as 
the Middleshires have a place close 
by, and the Vavassor interest is 
strong there. Like a good boy, he 
said if we all wished it he didn’t 
mind having a touch at Parliament, 
so down we all came to see the thing 
through. It ’s been a three-cornered 
contest. In addition to the man on 
the Wrong Side, a Socialist stood, 
and OuTA Telbows, the Hungarian 
Socialist Count, has been here 
making some of his ridiculous 
flaming speeches. I see now how 
fallacious Socialism is. I can’t 
imagine how I could ever think Outa 
Telbows good-looking. The creature 
has grown a beard, and is positively 
frightful ! He ought to be exported 
as an Undesirable. 

I ’m not in the least ashamed of 
my change of opinions. Norty says 
I needn’t be. He says opinions are 
like other things — you want to try a 
lot before you find a set to suit you. 

The Wrong Side (I don’t notice 
the Socialist gang, we don’t expect 
anything decent from them) have 
behaved in a most odious way. Their 
posters, my dear, and the leaflets 
they ’ve put about ! 

Kiddy and his Yankee wife came 
to help, and Lala Middle shire; and 
Aunt Goldie arrived in a very 
juvenile get-up to captivate voters;! 
but she caught sight of one of the 
Wrong Side’s great posters — a fear- 
ful caricature of herself and Norty, 
and the words, “ A man may not 
marry his grandmother, however 
much money she has! ” and the 
poor old dear fled back to Devon- 
shire. Norty says only rotters 
would hit below the belt like that. 
But of course we didn’t take it lying 
down. Norty ’s agent got out some 
screaming . posters about them, en 
revanoKe, and leaflets with lots of 
little things he ’d found out. 

Millchester, as you know, is full of 
great factories and of workpeople. 
I don’t exactly know what it is they 
make, but the poor things get up 
awfully early to make it, and work 
very hard. I went about in my 
big white Darracq that I call Carte 
Blanche, dressed in white cloth, with 
white furs, ^n(J made friends with 


STUDIES IN TACT. 
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A YOUNG LADY (MiSS A.) MEETS AT A BALL A CERTAIN LoRD B , BY WnOM SHE IS LED TO 
A CONSERVATORY WHERE THERE ARE T\YO SEATS, ONE MUCH MORE COMFORTABLE THAN THE OTHER. 

Lord B,, remarking “S’pose we sit down, what?” takes the more comfortable seat, 

AVhat should Miss A. do? 

N.B. Lord B.’s social position is about 25 per cent higher than Miss A ’s. 











Miss A. should pick up the smaller sevt, and saying, “Would you not like a foot- 
stool?’* place it for Lord B. It is just possible that he will take the hint. If, 
however, he merely says, “ Thanks 1” Miss A. must sit on the floor, and she must reply 
TO Lord B.’g observations (should there be any) with hauteur (French). 
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them, and told them what wonderful 
things Norty would do for them. 
Poor boy ! he ’s pledged himself to 
such a programme 1 But, as he says, 
programmes are only made to be 
altered. And the Wrong Side have 
certainly gone one better in their 
programme. They 've promised pen- 
sions to all who don't care about 
work; votes for women, and the 
best and least draughty seats in the 
House to be reserved for the female 
Members; the Speaker to be a 
woman, and to be allowed to speak. 

1 went about among the people 
and got them all on my side. The 
dear, grimy things simply wor- 
shipped me. We gave a Cake-and- 
Jam Tea to a lot of the kiddies, and 
those wretches on the Wrong Side at 
once put out leaflets with ‘‘ How a 
Btt^-Election is Managed. Voters 
of North-east Millehester beware of 
Mr. Norton Vavassor (first cousin 
of that bloated aristocrat the Duke 
of Middleshire, the biggest ground- 
landlord in Millehester), and beware 
of his Fair Friends 1 Speak out your 
honest opinions, Electors of North- 
east Millehester, and don’t allow 
your mouths to be stopped with Jam 
— with Raspberry Jam, with Straw- 
berry Jam, with Bribery Jam! 

What d' you think of that, my 
dearest ? 

Never mind. We ’ve frustrated 
their politics, confounded their 
knavish tricks, and got our man in. 
After the poll was declared we gave 
a great kick-up to all and sundry. 
JosiAH suddenly appeared on the 
scene, and seemed a bit sumphish. 
He congratulated Norty formally, 
and then asked him if he had 
“ thought seriously of any of the 
problems of the day — of the Unem- 
ployed, for instance? " 

'‘Oh yes,” said Norty. Natur- 
ally I 've thought about them, for 
I 'm one of them.” 

We 've great hopes of our new 
Member. He T1 begin in just a small 
way, asking questions about things, 
you know — the size of policemen's 
boots, say, or something of that kind. 
Then he ’ll go on to introduce little 
private Bills, and will speak when- 
ever he can get or make an oppor- 
tunity. And if he 's very cheeky 
and unmanageable, and advertises 
himself enough, he may get into the 
Cabinet when his own side is in, or 
even before that if he cares to do a 
quick-change turn. 

His views on the everlasting Irish 
Question he takes from me. Yes, 
my dear, my latest Cause is the 
Irish. I ’ve put in a fortnight in 
Ireland lately, and what time I could 
spare during a week’s parties in 


Dublin and a week’s hunting in 
Galway, I gave up to mastering the 
Irish Question. And now I speak 
with authority of the Irish. They ’re 
clever, Daphne, but they ’re queer, 
and what they want is not ruling but 
maruaging. You can do anything 
with them if you go to work the 
right way. I ’d some lovely talks 
with the Galway peasants. I told 
them how silly they were to want 
Home Rule, and to hate their land- 
lords, and to drive cattle away from 
places. A funny old chap, sucking 
a little black pipe, said, “ Sure, dar- 
lint, ’tis yourself knows all about 
us. If there was more like ye, Ire- 
land’s throubles would soon be 
over.” (There can be no doubt that 
with all their queerness they do 
understand and appreciate one 1) I 
promised I ’d send him some tobacco 
to smoke in his little gossoon — (it ’s 
always a good plan to use their own 
words, if you know any) — and he 
said, May the Heavens be your 
bed, darlint; but ’tis a dhudeen I ’m 
smoking — a gossoon is a little bhoy.” 

I ’m working simply most awfully 
hard for Ireland just now. I ’ve 
bought a ghastly heap of poplin (a 
loathsome material, my own, and I 
shall never have it made up), and a 
frantic lot of Limerick lace (which is 
rather nice, though its name is 
enough to give one the shudders 
noiv), and let me see — oh, yes, 
about a ton of horrors in bog-oak. 
{Entre nous, 1 consider there ’s no 
greater proof of the unbalanced state 
of the Irish mind than those fearful 
things they make out of bog-oak!) 

So you see how strenuously I 'm 
working for my new Cause ! 

Ever thine, Blanche. 


Nature Notes. 

“ Oysteis avoid Lifluenza when eaten rega- 
larly ,” — Daily Graphic. 

The remedy seems a drastic one; 
but no doubt our humble valvular 
friends know what is best for them- 
selves. We certainly shall not turn 
a deaf ear to their touching appeal. 


A Marvellous Recovery. 


Half-time. 

Sheffield Wednesday 3 

Aston Villa 0 

Final. 

Aston Villa 5 

Sheffield Wednesday 0 


Liverpool Evening Paper. 
Sheffield must have revoked. 


This was a piece of rank bad duck for the 
visitors .” — Leicester Daily Mercury. 

Personally we always fight shy of 
football lunches. 


WHO WORKS THE HARDEST? 

Herculean Labourers on their 
Tasks. 

With a view to ascertaining the 
amount of work done by various 
public men and women of distinc- 
tion, in order that some idea may be 
gained as to how many hours should 
be given to toil, a representative of 
the Halfpenny Central Press Associa- 
tion has been making inquiries in 
those places where such inquiries are 
always made. Information has 
naturally been ” elicited,” an assort- 
ment of which is now laid before the 
expectant reader, who is, however, 
not asked to carry it in his mind for 
more than an hour or so, for these 
articles don’t really matter, and to- 
morrow there will be something fresh 
for him. 

Mr. Asquith, discovered behind a 
zareba of despatch boxes, correspon- 
dence, and private secretaries, with a 
deputation waiting for him in every 
room and two in the hall, and a sus- 
picious-looking female on the door- 
step, found time to answer rapidly a 
few carefully chosen questions. 

“ Are you in agreement with Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., when he 
says, as he has recently done at 
Coventry, or perhaps Leicester, that 
men and women are dying to-day be- 
cause they do not have enough leisure 
to enable them to replace the mental 
and physical wear and tear of life? ” 

” Yes, I mean no.” 

‘ ‘ Do you view with favour, or at 
any rate without venom, the project 
of Mr. Willett, as brought forward 
in a private Bill the other day by a 
Member whose name for the moment 
I have forgotten, to add to the hours 
of daylight by stealing from the clock 
every quarter day, or r.^h-'r -• liP;e 
that; but you know well 

what I am driving at ? ” 

" No, I mean yes.” 

” How many hours a day do you 
yourself work? ” 

” Twenty-five.” 

Mr. Bernard Shaw was char- 
acteristically witty. It was absurd, 
he said, to talk of work and play as 
distinct things at all. To him all 
work was play and all play was work ; 
but that was, of course, because he 
was so incorrigibly and gloriously 
unique. He had never been tired in 
his life, and never meant to be. The 
current ideas as to the necessity of 
rest were ridiculous. A man who 
needed rest was not w^orth consider- 
ing, while, on the other hand, a man 
who did not lie in bed all day if he 
wanted to was a slave. And so on. 

Mr. John Lane said he never slept 
for more than three hours. He 
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Conductor (to driver j who has "been pullmg up constantly within the last few hundred yards). “Bad times fer gobblers. Bill. People 
ain’t wearin’ their boots out much. ’Ere ’s a bloke wants ter to pull up aoen at the next ’odbb wi’ the blue blinds. 

Driver (sarcastically). “Hoi tus! Ask ’im which part o’ the ’ouse ’e’d lik^ to be druv to— inter the parler wf the family, 
or hup to ’is room in the hattio. We ’be on’t ’ere to erblige 1 ” 


needed all the rest of the time for the 
search for new geniuses, of which, by 
the way, he had several, from whose 
works he would like to read a few 

passages. The first was 

Mr. George E. Sims said that the 
greatest fallacy of modern times was 
the doctrine of rest. No one needed 
rest. There was only one way to 
keep oneself fresh, and that was to 
have a curious mind. Be interested 
in things. He personally had not slept 
for years, and such was his interest 
in things that he never felt tired. 
He wrote sixteen hours a day, and 
explored life and London for the rest. 
His aim was to make two blades of 
mustard and cress grow where only' 
one had grown before, and he meant 
to go on doing it, even if he had to 
call in the aid of Thatcho. He would 
never have discovered the priceless 
secret of Thatcho if he had obeyed 
the ordinary rules as to rest, for it 
came to him at four in the morning, 
when everyone else in the world was 
asleep and idle. 

After knocking for some hours at 
Mr. Haldane’s door without obtain- 
ing any reply our I'epresentative 
left. He has since discovered 
that the footman thought he was the 
Sufiragettes, and behaved according. 


Mr. George Alexander said that 
only actors really knew what work 
meant. He had often watched 
navvies in the street, and had 
longed to be one, except for their 
baggy trouser-knees. The actor’s life 
was one unceasing round of drudgery. 
If he was not rehearsing he was at 
the tailor’s; if he was not at the 
tailor’s he was at the photographer’s ; 
and if he was not at the photo- 
grapher’s he was at the County 
Council. And then came the per- 
formance, and during the entr’actes, 
when he was supposed to be resting, 
the trying ordeal, often very dis- 
heartening, of counting the dead- 
heads through the little hole in the 
curtain. Add to this the visits from 
would-be dramatists and would-be 
leading ladies, and where were you ? 
Better sweep a crossing. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton said that in 
his opinion the hours of work in an 
ideal state would be limited to two a 
day ; but in the imperfect civilisation 
which we endure it is impossible for 
a brain-worker to keep body and soul 
together on so little. He himself 
had to write for at least tw^o hours 
and a-half every day if he were to 
enjoy the balance in reposeful dialec- 
tics with his friends and foes. 


Inquiries at the House of 
Commons elicited the fact that Mr. 
Belloc is the most hardworked of 
all our younger Parliamentarians. 
The week-end brings him no respite 
from his labours, as he invariably 
spends it in the grimy heart of Sal- 
ford amongst his constituents, where 
he conducts classes in military his- 
tory, conversational French, mediae- 
val theology, and thorough Bass. As 
Mr. Belloc has expressed it in a 
touching couplet : 

“ French is my heart, hut loyal and sincere 
Is, and shall he, my love of British heer.” 

In the wrestling w’'orld the pressure 
is equally great. Hackenschmidt 
works twelve hours a day at master- 
ing the languages of his various rivals 
— Galician, Turkish, Slovak, and 
Albanian. 

At Windsor it was ascertained 
from Mr. Gray, the leader of the 

Manchester Marchers,” that no* 
class worked harder than the unem- 
ployed. At least eight hours of his 
day were occupied in interviewing, or 
the composition of manifestoes. Eight 
hours more were devoted to his j 
duties as open-air lecturer to Eton 
College. He had given up^ eating 
simply because -he had no ‘time for 
meals. 
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A. 8. G. Corporal (at Soldiers' dance). “Will you have a drink, Sir?” 

Major. “Thanks vert much, Corporal, but I think I’ve had enough.” 

Corporal. “ Don’t say that, Sir. One more drink won’t make you any worse than you are already ! ” 


A WEAK POINT. 

Theodoee is a dear, I admit — 

And it ’s one of the sweetest of names — 

He ’s ready with sympathy, wisdom and wit, 

And he 's perfectly splendid at games. 

And I can’t fail to see he has taken to me, 

Eor his feelings he openly shows ; 

But he ’s got one defect which he cannot correct ; — : 

I don’t like the shape of his nose. 

His hair is an auburny hue, 

And, when it grows long enough, curls ; 

His eyes are so dreamy and wistful and true— 

At least when he ’s talking to girls. 

When he dives in the scrum he makes everything hum 

■* And mincemeat of most of his foes; 

He knows how to dress, and his work ’s a success, 

But — I don’t like the shape of his nose. 

Yet I haven’t the heart to refuse 
If he ever suggests wie should meet 

Up that strip of red baize between whispering pews — 
The prospect, in fact, is quite sweet. 

But it may be, oh dear, when I ’m shaking with fear 
Erorq my veil to my white satih toes 

And the church is quite still, I shall answer “ I will; 
But I don’t like the shape of his nose ! ” 


Literary Note. — Considerable feeling has been aroused 
in poetical circles by the very pointed way in which 
Hiss Lena Ashwell’s new play, Diana of Dobson's, has 
been entitled.^ In order to redress the balance, Gerilc 
of Qosse's, Lily of Lang's, Bessie of Binyon's, Nina of 
Noyes’s, and Tottie of Trench's are shortly to be pro- 
duced at rival theatres. There was talk also of Winnie 
of W atts-Dunton’ s ; but it has been decided that a 
simpler title would be better, and it may, therefore, bo 
expected as Bally of Stvinburne's or Polly of the Puics. 


From a Midland Eailway booklet : 

“Pictorial Post Cards, scenery accessible from the line, express 
trains, rolling stock, steamers, maps, &c , may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices and Railway Bookstalls at a charge of 2d. per 
packet of six.” 

A monster trial packet, containing four postcards, 
two express trains, three steamers, one map, and a 
clump of firs accessible from the line will be sent on 
receipt of in stamps. 


Dr. 


Journalistic Candour. 

The remedy for readers of the Morning Leader is 


-’s Pills.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 
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Russia Vigilant. 
(Count B-nck-nd-rS.) 


India Retrospective. 
(Lord C-rZ'n of K-dl-st-n.) 


ON EITHER SIDE OF AN OAK FRONTIER. 


Listening to the Dehate on the Anglo-Russian Agreement, 


House of Commons, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 17. — Eussian Ambassador hur- 
ried down this afternoon bright and 
early. Occasion momentous. British 
Government have accomplished pur- 
pose vainly pursued by predecessors 
during the last forty years. Have 
signed and sealed Convention with 
Eussia which Prince Arthur, called 
upon to curse it, to-night admitted 
“ carries with it substantial advan- 
tages, which may, and I hope will, 
carry in addition some augmentation 
of that friendly feeling which is the 
great security for peace and good- 
will.’' 

That ’s all right. Echoes the even 
more emphatic approval expressed by 
Lansdowne the other night, rising to 
high traditions of British statesman- 
ship which guard foreign policy from 
the venom of Party spite. A new 
turn given to affairs in the Commons. 1 
That eminent statesman, Earl Percy, 

I regarding situation gravely shook his 
head. 

^‘This will never do," he mur- 
mured. 

Accordingly drafted and placed on 
paper Eesolution involving censure of 
a settlement which, “ while involving 
material sacrifice of British interests, 
leaves room for international misun- 
derstanding." 

With this portent in the hurtled 
air Eussian Ambassador did well to 
hurry over his luncheon and hasten 
to secure place in Diplomatic Gallery. 
His Excellency expected to find 


House crowded in every part, seeth- 
ing with excitement. He looked 
down upon it half empty, wholly list- 
less, regarding with quizzical look the 
middle-aged young gentleman at the 
Table engaged in demonstrating that 
all was lost; that Persia, a rich ripe 
pear, was ready to fall into the open 
mouth of the Tsar, at whose feet 
India lay prostrate. 

Old Members regarding Earl 
Percy, recalled another of his name 
familiar in the House twenty-five 
years ago. On the whole, the Earl 
Percy of to-day has more grit than 
his esteemed parent who sat below 
the Gangway in the Parliament of 
1880-5, and looked after the Uni- 
verse. Called to the House of Lords, 
the Earl Percy known to Commons 
of past generation to-day invests de- 
livery of his nothingnesses with ducal 
pomposity that for a while — say seven 
or eight minutes — is amusing. But 
as Amurath to Amurath succeeds, so 
we had back again to-night the very 
marrow of the Earl Percy of the 
Eighties, glib, confident, capable of 
WTestling with the Himalayas or 
taking the Persian Gulf in a flying 
leap. 

The speech and the motion all very 
well for an irresponsible Member, 
albeit he spoke from Opposition 
Bench with the authority of an ex- 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Different for Prince Arthur, Leader 
of the Opposition, past Premier, with 
Hereford, Worcester and Mid-Devon, 


three tailors of the electoral Tooley 
Street, peremptorily calling him back. 
Attitude assumed by Lansdowne to- 
wards Convention in other House 
was obviously result of concert in 
Opposition councils. Had Prince 
Arthur been disposed to take another 
view', which he evidently was not, 
expression of it was impossible. 

Still there was the Eesolution for- 
mally moved. He must have been 
consulted as to its terms; he asso- 
ciated himself with it to the extent of 
asking for a day for debate. It was a 
tight place, but not the first Prince 
Arthur has been in, and he got out 
of it with accustomed dexterity. 

‘‘I do not believe," said John 
Morley, " that anything would ter- 
rify the right hon. gentleman more 
than the carrying of Earl Percy's 
Eesolution. " 

Here was his opening, and he 
quickly jumped through it. The 
Eesolution was, he pleaded, a mere 
question of procedure. If a harmless 
motion for papers would equally 
serve the purpose, he would forth- 
with substitute it. 

‘‘ I have not," he said, ‘‘ the least 
desire to press the motion. I do not 
desire to divide the House." 

So the Eesolution was withdrawn, 
and the Eussian Ambassador went 
home more than ever puzzled with 
Parliamentary ways at Westminster. 

Business done , — Earl Percy, adapt- 
1 ing a famous example, wrote on the 
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Order Paper “No truck with 
Kussia/’ and ran away. 

Tuesday. — Through the dull atmo- 
sphere that filled House to-night there 
suddenly flashed a bolt, striking 
Treasury Bench in the place where 
C.-B. might have been sitting. 
Scotch Small Holdings Bill principal 
business. This is one of the twin 
measures presently to be launched 
against the Lords. As leading up to 
political crisis, its progress might 
have been expected to be accom- 
panied by scenes of excitement. On 
the contrary, had we been decent 
folk attending a funeral we couldn't 
have been more dolorous. 

To this end, Sinclair, in charge of 
Bill, contributed speech an hour 
long by Westminster clock. This 
triumphantly, possibly finally, dis- 
poses of old gibe about Scotsmen 
having no humour. As he remarked, 
'twas the third time he had intro- 
duced the Bill. C.-B., properly pro- 
testing against waste of time follow- 
ing on vain repetition of stale argu- 
ments, allotted a single sitting to 
second reading stage. With private 
Members taking their turn at a 
quarter-past eight, this meant four 
hours for the whole business. The 
Secretary of State for Scotland ap- 
propriated one, being a quarter of the 
heritage of 670 Members ! 

Lambton moved amendment, nega- 
tived by majority of 247. House next 
divided on question “ that this Bill 
be now read a second time,’' and 
Whiteley announced that 247 voted 
for the Bill, 103 against, majority 
144. Here was catastrophe. On 
the face of it, it w^as clear that 100 
supporters of the Government had 
deserted the colours. They had 
voted against the amendment, but 
when it came to supporting the Bill 
they revolted. It was not a defeat; 
but it was a defection that must 
prove fatal to Ministry. 

Whilst the Opposition chortled 
and faithful Ministerialists marvelled. 
Whips made discovery of little error. 
They had miscounted by trifle of a 
round 100. It was 347 who voted for 
the second reading. Thus Ministerial 
majority was restored to normal 
figure, and all was well. But it was 
a bad quarter of an hour. 

Business done. — Scottish Small 
Holdings Bill read a second time. 

Friday. — Thomas Burt looked in 
to-day, making one of his rare ap- 
pearances on a crowded scene where, 
as a rule, there is no seat for hini. 
As an ex-Minister, a Privy Councillor, 
he might, as is the wont of others in 
similar circumstances, claim a corner 
seat, whether above or below the 
^angw^ay. But there is nothing of 


the corner-seat disposition in Burt. 
In all circumstances he instinctively 
makes for the lowest place at the 
table, and if any bids him come up 
higher, he blushes and takes earliest 
opportunity of making for the door. 

In the bypaths of House of 
Commons life, nothing to be found 
more pleasing, more honourable to 
both sides, than its attitude towards 
Burt. As everyone know's — the story 
is just retold by Aaron Watson in 
the life of “ A Great Labour Leader, ” 
a book whose literary qualities make 
it w’orthy of its theme — the ex-Par- 
liamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Trade began life as a pit boy. Start- 
ing in his tenth year, he worked 
mainly underground till, when he 
leached the age of twenty-seven, h3 
started on a public career, which 
beyond the single achievement of any 



“ 1 BEG TO WITHDRAW, SiR.” 

(Earl P-rcy.) 

other man contributed to the eman- 
cipation of the miner from the 
slavery of sixty years ago. 

There is no Member to whom the 
most critical assembly in the world 
listens with greater pleasure, keener 
interest. He speaks too seldom, but 
when word goes round that Burt is 
up the benches fill with magical 
rapidity. Members listen as intently 
to the deep Northumbrian burr of the 
speaker as if he were the Prime 
Minister. 

There are officially known two 
Labour Parties in the House. One 
is the majority who sit on the Minis- 
terial side, and in the main work cor- 
dially with C.-B. The other, lately 
delivered from the fantastic leader- 
ship of Don't Keir Hardie, follow 
the custom of irreconcilable Irish 
Nationalists, and whilst Ministers 
come and Ministers go sit in Opposi- 
tion fpr ever. Sark says there are 


three Labour Parties, the one so- 
named, the Independents, and 
Thomas Burt. 

The last a rare, perhaps unique, 
exemplar. C.-B. did a graceful thing 
when he made the former pit boy a 
Privy Councillor. But Thomas Burt 
was right honourable even when he 
drove his pony in the depths of Has- 
well Colliery, and has remained so 
through the varied stages of a long 
career. 

Business done. — Talk about 
sweated industries. 


CHARIVARIA. 

“It is fundamentally wrong,” 
says the Neueste Nachrichten of 
Berlin, “ to think that either the 
British or German Navy is being 
built essentially with a view to 
fighting each other.” Of course, the 
only real object of their existence is 
to 0 ‘ 73 rawe those troublesome Balkan 
States. 

* * 

* 

King Peter of Servia intends to 
abdicate, it is said, in favour of the 
Crown Prince. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the two do 
not get on well together, but the 
proposed step strikes us as being a 
peculiarly spiteful act on the part of 
the father. 

* * 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand occasionally 
boasts of its wonderful achievements, 
but the most marvellous of these ap- 
pears commonplace compared with 
an astonishing feat for which credit 
is apparently due to the Indian 
Postal Department. During the re- 
cent disturbances in Bombay, we 
read, the Eoyal Scots and a detach- 
ment of Artillery with four guns were 
posted in the native town. 

* * 

* 

The Eegistrar-General’s return for 
the last quarter of 1907 shows the 
lowest birth-rate on record. And 
now that the police are going to 
lay hands on the cigarettes of our 
youth we fear that the slump will 
assume still more serious propor- 
tions, as little boys will hardly find it 

worth their while to be bom at all. 

* * 

* 

Meanwhile the Government is evi- 
dently getting afraid that the cigar- 
ette clauses of the Children’s Bill will 
alienate the tobacco trade, and the 
versatile Mr. Haldane has been put 
up to conciliate the malcontents. 
“ I have sat in my room at the War 
Office,” said Mr. Haldane last week, 
“ and I have done what I believe my 
predecessors did not do — I have 
smoked many cigars while listening 
to the soldiers.” 
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The above is not an advertiseaient for an Accident Insurance Company, but a seetoh 

OF A VERY SHY SPORTSMAN, WHO, UNKNOWN TO HIMSELF, HAS BEEN PILOTING A LADY VISITOR. He 
HAS JUST DISCOVERED THE FACT, AND REMEMBERED THAT IT IS LeAP YeaR. 


Suggested motto for women who 
are not Suffragettes: — ‘‘The Home 
not the House.’' 

% 4 * 

* 

Speaking before the Incorporated 
Society of Medical Officers of Health 
on the disinfection of books, Pro- 
fessor Kenwood recommended that 
old and soiled books should be de- 
stroyed. The majority of schoolboys, 
however, are of the opinion that this 
proposal does not go far enough. 

* * 

“ You measure gambling by the 
stakes ; but you can gamble for 
nuts,” said Judge Bacon to a lady 
litigant who denied that she was a 
gambler, as she only played for 
trifling amounts. We can assure Hk 
Honour that many ladies cannot 
play Bridge for nuts. 

* :f! 

9k 

Commander Gibbons of the United 
States Navy occupied a seat on the 
Bench in Mr. Justice Darling’s 
Court one day last week. The dis- 
tinguished visitor is said to have 
congratulated the judge upon the 
capital entertainment which he pro- 
vided. 

sjs ^ 

* 

An Irish contemporary informs us 
that the latest invention is wireless 
telegraphy without wires, 

9k 9le 
9k 

The New Age, we hear, has a con- 
stantly increasing circulation among 
ladies. They cannot resist the fas- 
cination of having a New Age every 
week. 

* * 

* 

With reference to the egg-laying 
contests which are now becoming the 
vogue in this country, an eater of 
eggs writes to complain that they are 
sometimes produced in such a hurry 
now that they are only half-made. 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
NOVELTIES. 

[Showing the growth of aiopreciation of purely 
British talent.] 

A SPECIAL feature of the Kidder- 
minster Festival will be the appear- 
ance of the Kutzo-Vlach male voice 
choir from Mitrovitza, who will con- 
tribute a number of a cappella 
compositions by Mirza Sghaffy, 
PoMPONius Mela, the late Admiral 
Jauregdiberry, and M. Papadia- 
mantopoulo. The Kutzo - Vlachs 
will sing on horseback, according to 
their national custom, and will be con- 
ducted by Prince Bulbo Gorky, the 
hereditary hospodar of Grim Tartary. 
The list of principal vocalists ^ is 
not yet complete, but at present in- 
cludes Mile. Marie Pobedonostzeff, 


Mme. Ladoga Gogol, Signora 
Eusapia Pallavicini, and Eraulein 
Emmy Krump. The general conductor 
of the Festival will of course be 
Signor Enrico Bosco, whose long 
residence on th© shores of Lake 
Baikal will enable him to cope with 
the difflculty of conversing with the 
chorus and orchestra, many of whom 
have been imported at great expense 
from the steppes of Central Asia. 

No new composition will be pre- 
sented at the Bootle Festival, but 
M. Achille Poupinard’s “ Topinam- 
bour ” and Boleslas Tchitchikoff’s 
“Goulash” suite from his opera 
Paprika Kibohsky will be given for 
the first time in England. The 
familiar works to be interpreted will 
include Sibelius’ ‘ ‘ Finlandia, ’ ’ 
Moussoegsky’s symphonic poem 


“ Kolokol,” Sl AVIAN sky’s symphonic 
“ Samovariations,” and Napravnik’s 
oratorio “ Skanderbeg.” Among the 
singers engaged for this festival are 
Fraulein Ilma Volkonsky, Mme. 
Goremykin, Mile. Nathalie Bum- 
poviTCH, and M. Igor Gollivogsky. 

Mr. Henry Wood will conduct the 
Great Yarmouth Festival in Septem- 
ber, and the soloists already engaged 
are Mme. Leonora Bourboule, M. 
Alix Metchnikoff, M. Annibale 
Capillarius, and Fraulein Fritzi 
Kitchivitchikoff. The principal 
choral and instrumental works to be 
performed are M. Ole Brok’s “ Ab- 
racadabra ” variations, Bichard 
Strauss’s “ Struldbrug ” symphony, 
and Signor Cyrillo Scotti’s “ Aero- 
plain songs ” for bass solo, full 
chorus, and benzoline obbligato. 
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SPADE WORK. 

The news that the candidate for 
North Kensington has written a 
Tariff Eeform play, which is to be 
acted in his constituency, will be 
welcomed by all patriotic English- 
men. At the same time it is a ques- 
tion whether he has done his work in 
the best manner possible. The in- 
tention of his play is to educate the 
public. Now, according to the short 
account given in the press, his work 
has taken an allegorical form; and it 
is here that I think he is wrong. 
Allegory is always a dangerous thing 
to dabble in, and with the 
not too intelligent voter 
particularly so. My idea 
would be something more 
direct. I should let the 
candidate himself appear 
upon the stage in his own 
person, and I should make 
him express trenchantly 
but naturally in the course 
of dialogue the higher 
truths of the great Cause. 

I give here an example, 
necessarily brief, of what I 
mean; it could, of course, 
be expanded at will. For 
myself, if I were a Tariff 
Eeform candidate, I should 
be inclined to add to it a 
Grand Transformation 
Scene, showing how under 
a Conservative Government 
the harvests increase, the 
cows lay more butter, and 
even the weather improves. 

But that is a matter of 
taste 

A GENTLEMAN AND A 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

A Tragi-Comedy in Two Ads. 

Act I. 

The scene is the Library 
of the Candidate’s town 
house. Union Jacks and 
similar portents of patriot- 
ism adorn two of the walls, 
third is occupied by full-length por- 
traits of Lord WiNTERTON, Mr. L. J. 

. Maxse, Mr. Seymour Hicks, and 
other well-known economists. On a 
small bracket in an inconspicuous 
corner of the room there is a carte de 
visite of Mr. Balfour; but, if de- 
sired, a copy of The Globe may be 
placed carelessly in front of this 
before the curtain rises. 

The Candidate is discovered in an 
arm-chair reading The Morning Post. 

Enter Perkins. 

Perkins {with the air of one who is 
both a footman and a Vice-President 
of the Tariff Reform League). A 


person to see you, sir (or, ** my 
lord/' where possible). 

Cand. {reading card). “ Herr Levi 
VON PoLUTSKOFF, Cobden Club.” 
{In horror.) You didn’t let him in? 

Perkins. He is outside on the top 
step, my lord. 

Cand. {considering). Are you a 
good kick, Perkins? 

Perkins {considering). Fairish, my 
lord. ^ 

Cand. {picking up ” Morning 
Post ” again). Then will you see that 
he ends on the bottom step? Thank 
you. [Exit Perkins. A noise is 
heard without. 


Enter Jessie. She is either the 
daughter or the sister of the Candi- 
date, according to the latter's age. 

Jessie {singing gaily to herself). ‘‘ I 
pledge my word the Empire wants 

Protection. I pledge my ” 

Cand. {crossly). Jessie, how often 
have I told you not to use that 
word ? 

Jessie. It ’s not my fault, dear. 
That ’s how our great battle-song 
begins. 

Cand. Well, you ’ll have to sing it 
differently, that ’s all. It ’s “I 
pledge my word the Empire wants 
Fiscal Eeform.” It goes just as 
well. {Sings.) You see? 


Jessie. All right, darling. I 'd do 
anything to please you to-day. 

Cand. {suspiciously.) Why to-day? 
Jessie explains that George has 
just asked her to marry him. She 
brings him in^ and leaves them to- 
gether. George gives some account 
of his birth, prospects and position. 

Cand. Yes, that all seems satisfac- 
tory. But there is one other point. 
Are you a Tariff Eeformer? 

George {surprised). What ’s that? 
Cand. Have you never studied the 
question? 

George. No. Never seem to get 
the time, somehow. 

Cand. Then of course 
you ’re one. {Warming to 
it.) It ’s like this. All 
the great industries of this 
country are dying. Now 
if we have Protection — er, 
that is Fiscal Eeform — by 
which I mean a small tax 
on imports, we keep out 
the foreigner; so that all 
the goods which the Ger- 
mans have been selling to 
us will be made by Eng- 
lishmen in England. That 
means no more unem- 
ployed.’ 

George {pleased). Quite 

Cand. Furthermore, this 
small tax, when levied 
upon the immense quan- 
tity of German goods 
which are now pouring into 
the country, will yield an 
enormous revenue, all of 
which will be paid by the 
foreigner. This will enable 
us to do away with the 
Income Tax, and create 
Old Age Pensions. 

George {doubtfully). 
Y— yes. 

Cand. {sharply). You see 
that, of course? 

George. Er — well 1 

know you’ll think I ’m an 
awful ass, but just for the moment I 
don’t quite. I mean I don’t see how 
you get all the money by letting the 
bally things in, if you help the dying 
industries by keeping the bally things 
out. 

Cand. {coldly). You don’t? Then 
I can only say that you are a Little 
Englander. ’ {Rings bell.) No rela- 
tion of mine shall marry a Little 
Englander. {Enter Perkins.) Per- 
kins, will you help this person down 
the steps? [Exeunt Perkins and 
George. A noise is heard without. 

Cand. {solemnly). So perish all 
traitors to their country I 
[He turns and salutes the Uniori 
Jack. Curtain. 



Cinematograjph Operator {filling tlie only gateway) “ Now A pleasant 

SMILE, PLEASE,” 


The 





Act II. 

Six months later. Scene as in 
Eirst Act, except that Major 
Benton’s portrait is now added to 
the others on the wall. Business as 
before with Sehor Isaacstein de 
Pflug, of the Cobden Club. The 
Candidate is now reading The 
National Review, and looking ex- 
I tremely depressed. 

Enter Jessie, radiant. 

Jessie. Hooray 1 What do you 
think? Bread is a shilling a loaf 1 

Cand. (leaping up). What? No I 
How splendid 1 

Jessie. Yes. Everything has gone 
up. Butter, eggs, bacon, tea. 

Cand. (excitedly). Jessie, this is 
too good to be true. 

Jessie. Ah, bpt I better news 
still I 


Cand. Impossible! 

Jessie. Yes. Trade is in an awful 
way. The exports are simply mil- 
lions less this month. 

Cand. (in an ecstasy of patriot- 
ism). Thank God 1 Ohl how I have 
looked forward to this moment 1 

Jessie. Yes, and there are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed just starving. 

Cand. (hand on heart). England, 
my country, this is a great day for 
thee 1 I had hardly dared to hope. 
Anything more? 

Jessie. N — no. Except that we Ve 
lost the Test Matches. . 

Cand. (pained). My dear, that is 
hardly the fault of the Government. 
You must be fair. 

Jessie. Of course, dear. Only I 
thought you ^puld be glad ^he 


sanae. Being an Imperialist one 
naturally prefers the Colonies to 
England. 

Cand. Ah, yes. Certainly I am 
glad. Hallo I 

Enter George in haste. 

George. 1 say, this really is the 
last pat. I ’m going to be a jolly old 
Tariff Eeformer. 

Cand. What’s the matter? 

George. This butter business. Put 
me down a Vice-President. I didn’t 
mind about bread, because I never 
eat it, but hang it, ' one can’t do 
without butter on one’s toast. 

Jessie. George! My lovel 

Cand. George, you are an English- 
man after all 1 My hand. [They 
embrace as the orchestra plays 
“ Bul§ 

Tabi^eau, a. A. M, 
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There are pink roses on the cover of The Individualist 
OUR BOOKING*OFFICE» (Grant Eichards), but inside there is the canker-worm. 

(By Mr. Punch's Siajf of Learned Clerks.) Stretton Wingfield falls in love with a village school- 

Barbarina, Lady Grey, made a collection of letters mistress, who takes an emancipated view of the mar- 
found in the family archives with intent some day to riage ceremony, partly, I think, on sesthetin pounds and 
publish a selection.’ The purpose was unfulfilled, partly because she does not wish to spoil the hero s pros- 
Happily the task has been undertaken by her niece, peots. He deserts her, and, though she joins mm again, 
Gertrude Lyster, and the world is richer by a charm- proves a second time inconstant. I cannot 
ing book. The principal contributors to A Family they did not go to a registrar in the first instance, but i 
Chronicle (John Murray) are Lady Dacre, whose life suppose that is not my business. ^ There are some very 
graced the first half of the nineteenth century, and her interesting politics in Mr. Gibbs’s book: the Liberals 
daughter, Mrs. Sullivan. They not only wrote excel- have been sponged off the slate, and there are omj 
lent letters themselves, but were the cause of delightful Constitutionalists” and Socialists left, with a httie 
letter-waiting in others. Among their correspondents band of Individual Democrats (of whom Stretton 
were Sheridan, Miss Miteord, Joanna Baillie, Fanny field is one) sandwiched in like the dormouse. But 
Kemble, Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton, Lord Dufferin, Mrs. Wingfield goes back upon his party when he finds that 
Norton, Sydney Smith, and his brother ‘‘Bobus.” In' he cannot lead it, and proves, I suppose, that an Indi- 
the Dacre family circle it was held that the elder and vidualist will be selfish all through. I cannot help 
less renowmed brother was superior to Sydney. Cer- thinking that a lady^ as clever as Miss Frensham would 
tainly his letters by their literary charm sustain the have seen through him earlier ; as it is, both his political 
bold assertion. Best of all in a brilliant circle is Mrs. and personal defections come as surprises to her, ^ She 
Sullivan. Much has been written about Queen Vic- does not seem to have read the papers, which is of | 

toria’s Coronation; but I do not, — — course quite inexcusable. However, 

I remember anything that excels r r H there is a foil to Wingfield in the 

the vivacious, graphic description of,| shape of an enormously strong and 

, the scene written by Mrs. Sullivan i J j ‘ ^ well-educated blacksmith, w'ho had 

i to her boy at Eton. It is interesting r’; v /A \ loved Alicia all his life, is a genuine 

I to read, under date 1793, how it was i » .j- ' \[ ^ j Socialist, and is, I think, going to 

: a recognised habit of the ladies to 1 . 'V. I marry her soon. 



toria’s Coronation; but I do not, 

I remember anything that excels 1 1 " ~ | 

■the vivacious, graphic description of,| ' 

, the scene written by Mrs. Sullivan i J 

I to her boy at Eton. It is interesting 1 v V S 
I to read, under date 1793, how it was i » .ji’ ' \[ \ \ 

a recognised habit of the ladies to 1 'Kj 4 

’steer clear of the gentlemen when | 
they came out from their long sitting i 
I after early dinner on summer even- 1 
I ings. Lady Dacre, a girl in her ^ 

\ teens, shrewdly surmised that there 
w^as ” some extraordinary satisfaction 
in getting drunk.” Eesenting the fflv/ffll lx 
attempt of selfish man to retain ' jj | p|, 
monopoly of the pleasure, she carried i 
a big black jack full of strong ale to . ■ I . ./. ‘IL^ 

I an out-of-the-way part of the garden, 

I wKere, seated under a bush on a 
j w^arm summer afternoon, ^she pro- WAI 

' ceeded to drink it. She found it dis- ^ collar stud th 
agreeable work, but persevered till the ches^ 

she fell asleep, in which state she s 

was discovered by her sisters. 

The level of craftsmanship displayed 
' In the Baroness OrCzy’s Beau Brocade 
' (Greening) misses the mark that each 
i Of her former tales have contrived to r'each. ' 

There isn’t the dash that one looks to see, 

One misst'-^ ilic ^pontano'iy, 

And the cluiraclcr^ drawn and the things they do 
Are neither remarkably strong nor new* 

The Beau, of course, is a highwayman, 

' Polished, courteous, spick and span, 

In fact, a kiiight-of-the-road de luxe — ► 

As highwaymto mostly are in books. 

You know, I imagine, the sort of thing: — 

Sir Humphrey, the villain, is having his fling, 
When sharp to the tick, with a knock-dowm blow 
And a sprightly jest, up gallt>ps the Beau. 

It is thus ad lih.^ in the old, old strain. 

Till love ’s triumphant and vice is slain; 

And when I ’d finished the story — well, 

J sighed fpr the Soarlef Pimpernel, 



WANTED 


A COLLAR STUD THAT CANNOT ROLL UNDER 
THE CHEST OP DRAWERS 


glitters is not gilt. An 
1 incredulous and proverb -ridden gene- 

^ ^ vTww ration notwithstanding, even the 
1 golden locks of a third-rate actress 

^ ^ ~ eighteen-carat 

\ copper-bottomed article. The Young 
^ Columbine (Methuen), for instance, 

^ ■■■ colour of sunlit corn and 

ruddier than a guardsman’s tunic. 

But did the world believe that her 

scarlet were her own? 

FED— Not a bit of it. Peroxide and Bloom 

xxxxT^r.T, of Ninon, dear boy. That ’s what 
)p DRAWERS world said, bo poor CoLumoine , 

ran away from the cruel, cruel 

profession in which she was born and bred. But 
her golden hair and her tinsel past still clung to her. 
Even after she had dyed the hair dark-brown the 
past refused to be decently buried, and sadly interfered 
with her present, until at last she found sanctuary in 
an Isle of Man cottage and the arms of a modern 
double of the late Mrs. Betsy TroUuood. And I wish 
that the arms had been mine. For I have fallen in 
love with Dorothea Deaein’s fascinating little actress. 

I am the worst of bad sailots, but neither the sickness of 
the sad salt sea nor the fear of meeting the genius loci 
in a brtod-new tourist-suit would deter fne from crossing 
to Douglas by the first possible boat, there to lay myself 
and the fortune which it Would be Love’s light labour 
to make at her plucky little feet. 

Professional Candour. 

From a notice of a dance : 

“ Tickets 4s. each : To include all refreshments during the evening. 
(These should he taken some days in advance).” 

As Others See XJs. 

^ “M. Wdetman P'earson, directte nouveafu du Times, est un million- 
aire ingenieur-constructeur, memhre de Parlement et soi-disant amateur 
en journaux de Havre. 
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Vicar. “ Well, Mary, I was very surprised to bee John walk out in the middle of 

THE SERMON YESTERDAY ! ” 

Mary. “Ah, Sir, I do ’ope you’ll excuse my poor ’usband. E s a terrible one for 
walkin’ in ’rs sleep.” ---================ 


THE GEE AT MOTOE EAGE. 

Terrible Experiences of Com- 
petitors. 

Signor Antonio Sparagrasso, who 
is in charge of the Tutti-Frutti car in 
the New York to Paris motor race, 
sends us the following appalling ac- 
count of the sufferings endured by 
himself and his companions during 
the first stages of their journey 
across the American continent. 
Afflicting as were the privations of 
the occupants of the Ziist car (see the 
account in The Daily Mail of Feb. 
26th), those of the Tutti-Frutti party 
were infinitely more distressing, as 
will be seen from the following narra- 
tive : — 

Tosliville (Mo.), Friday. 

We reach the city of Tipperusalem 
after Herculean toil and labour. 
But we cannot stay. The inhabitants 
rush towards us with grotesque ges- 
tures, offering us Tipperusalem arti- 
chokes and other local delicacies. 
But we rush along at great speed 
past walls of stone and even brick. 
We see behind windows men who 
smile and w^omen who weep. We . 
flash past Ithaca, Griggsville, Pekin, 
Nijni Novgorod, and Buster’s Gulch, 
and once more find ourselves in the 
all-embracing arms of the boundless 
blizzard. The trees are again in con- 
vulsions, but the car goes on. The 
snow grows deeper and deeper. Gur 
limbs are petrified, our noses are un- 
conscious’, our brains and our skulls 
are numb. The prairie hens hover 
over us with mocking cries. Gigantic 
pickerels menace our progress. Our 
supply oi petroleum is exhausted, 
and if it were not for the opportune 
discovery of a dead whale on the 
shores of the Great Salt Lake, which 
enabled ns to replenish our tanks 
with spermaceti, further progress 
would have been impossible. ... In' 
the night we are held up by Chip- 
munk Indians, but are rescued by a 
timely diversion created by a stam- 
pede of buftaloes. With the dawn the 
snowstorm grows in intensity and 
” volume. Every ten minutes we have 
to get out and excavate a path for the 
car, but after several bouts of ex- 
,hausting labour the wheels refuse to 
go round. The car is smothered in 
snow, and finally overturns in a dis- 
used quarry forty feet deep. No one 
is killed, but the situation is des- 
perate. Our strength is exhausted, 
and we wait for assistance. . . It 

comes in the shape of a herd of 
Mexican mustangs, who haul our car 
out of its snowy mausoleum. . . , A 
crowd gathers round, and an old man 
with snow-white chevelure watches 


us eagerly. He is an Italian, an ice- 
cream seller from Cappella Bianca, 
who only vaguely remembers his 
mother tongue ; but the sound of our 
voices brings Eack memories of his 
beloved fatberiahd. His heart is 
deeply stirred, and he weeps as we 
leave, observing in broken accents, 
‘‘ Fur dicesti, una voce, di tanti 
palpiti.'' 

The temperature rises in the night, 
and crossing a ford on the Muskwa- 
bash Eivfer, run into a herd of 
musk - alligators. • . . Their shrieks 
are terrible, but some Well-aimed 
back-firing puts them out of their 
pain. Two miles further on we run 


over a sleeping bobolink, but our 
brains ate too numb to realise the 
full purport of the mishap. 

W^e travel on a road which has no 
meanifig for us. We don’t know 
where it starts; we don’t care where 
it ends. On the sea of our wearied 
minds floats no desire of any kind. 
Not a movement is made, not a word 
is spoken. Eventually Arrigo Borro 
grasps the steering wheel. The car 
moves forward. We fall asleep, all 
but the indoruitable Arrigo. Sud- 
denly, through a mist of dreams. . . 

[Tho r^t of the niessage is so 
aWful thkt we Imve been. obliged to 
suppress it.] 
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TO MR. REGINALD McKENNA. 

(With the felioitations of a Camlridge contemporary.) 

[In contrast to tke recent cry— “ Too old at forty ’’—as applied to 
persons engaged in commercial enterprise, it is interesting to note tnat 
an evening paper, assuming tke traditional attitude towards members 
of Parliament and tke public services, describes Mr. Reginald McKenna, 
wko is in kis forty-fiftk year, as “ a mere boy.”] 

Young fellow, you who find your sphere 
Amid the quaintly solemn strife 
,Where ancients in their seventieth year 
Are deemed to touch the pink of life ; 

I marvel at your lofty station, 

And how you learned sufficient lore 
To run the country’s education — 

You, a mere chit of forty -four ! 

Some say you have a hardened mind, 

Impervious to the means of grace ; 

You wield a sword, they say, designed 
To scarify the Church’s face; 

To deal such knocks that none may mend her, 
None readjust her riven nose; 

I answer, ''At an age so tender 
He cannot be so bellicose I ” 

I take, indeed, the natural view 

That what concerns the children’s weal 
Must make, to one so young as you, 

Almost a personal appeal; 

Who could be found more fit to pen a 
Bill that should earn our infants’ thanks 
Than one who, like yourself, McKenna, 

Is still aglow with Nurse’s spanks? 

And other thoughts would make me loth 
To stamp your schemes as wholly vile; — 

One Alma Mater reared us both, 

We overlapped a little while ; 

One narrow path we used as neighbours. 

Strolling with academic air 
To our contemporaneous labours, 

You to the Hall, and I to Clare. 

Ah ! in the eighties, ere the Game 
Of Life began, I love to think 
"We twa hae paidled ’’ on the same 
Turbid insanitary sink ; 

It warms my marrow like Spring-weather, 

’Tis a new lease of careless joy; 

Because, if we were up together, 

I, too, must be the merest boy 1 

Delicious thought — that Father Time 
Has run a rearward course, for then 
We thought that we had reached our prime 
And took the sobriquet of '' men " ; 

So murmur not " Eheu fugaces,*' 

Nor grieve to miss a vanished mane, 

If Life has left such gentle traces 
And brought our boyhood back again. O. S. 


“ He is particularly good at rooksters, ratker a difficult skot.” 

The Australian Star. 

It may not be generally known that a rocketing 
wallaby is always called a “ rooketer ” in Australia. 

“ Wanted, amart boy, for lathering after school hours.” 

Gloucestershire Echo. 

The schoolmaster’s ^ life appears to be like the 
musician s« When he is not actually at work he has to 
practise. 


OUR CURIO COLUMN. 

Introductory. 

Everybody collects something nowadays — whether it 
is picture-postcards, railway-tickets, or merely Hokusai . 
prints. It is the fashion to do so. Accordingly, Mr. 
Punch has decided to follow the example of other weekly 
periodicals and devote a certain portion of his space to 
the prevailing craze. Here are some useful 

Hints to Collectors. 

It should always be borne in mind that, in collecting 
the china pomatum or anchovy-paste pot-lids which 
are being so much sought after by connoisseurs, by no 
means every lid is worth picking up. Such, for example, 
as are decorated with no other device but the words 
"Potted Prawn,” or "Best Bear’s Grease,” are of 
little commercial or artistic value. On the other hand, 
one adorned with a transfer design in colour, represent- 
ing the 1862 Exhibition, or Nelson, as a midshipman, 
attacking a Polar bear, may fetch more than an enamel 
by Leonard Limousin or either of the Penicauds, for 
which the demand has considerably fallen off of late. 

A lid with pot complete, especially if it still contains 
bloater or shrimp paste, is seldom, if ever, a genuine 
antique. A circular frame of blue or crimson plush will 
form an admirable set-of! for an example of this very 
beautiful ware. 

Another Art production of the last century that has 
gone up enormously in value is the trophy of fruit 
realistically moulded in coloured wax under a glass 
shade of the period. One of these was recently knocked 
down at Christie’s for the record figure of one thousand 
guineas 1 But, now that even the humblest dealers are 
finding out their value, it is becoming almost impossible 
to obtain one for a reasonable price. It is well to 
remember, too, that there is always the risk of being 
imposed upon by the spurious imitations that are being 
turned out by the gross. Several of these " fakes ” 
have been acquired for large sums by American mil- 
lionaires, though I regret to say that many undoubted 
originals have been allowed to leave the country. 
Never be persuaded to purchase a trophy of which every 
peach, plum, grape, etc., is intact. This is generally 
an indication that it is quite modern. 

People of taste are taking more and more to decorate 
their sitting-rooms with the beautiful memorial cards, 
executed in white, black, and silver, which were 
formerly considered only fit to hang on the walls of 
cottage parlours. One very smart woman I know is 
the proud possessor of no fewer than a hundred of these 
charming works, many of them enriched with original 
poetry, which she has gradually amassed while motoring 
through country villages. 

It seems singular that the claims of the old wool- 
work kettleholders of the Mid-Victorian age to be con- 
sidered as serious Art should have been so long ignored, 
but they are now coming into their own at last. A 
friend of mine managed to secure quite a chef d'oeuvre 
the other day-— with a kettle picked out in strong black 
on a scarlet ground, and the quaint device of " Put 
the on” — ^for no more than a five-pound notel 

Fortunately, the dealer happened to be an exceptionally 
ignorant and unsophisticated old woman. These kettle- 
holders look lovely in an old Florentine gilt frame— or, 
better still, in one of ebony and tortoiseshell. 

In old furniture nothing is more remarkable than the 
recent revolt against the hideous Sheraton, Chippen- 
dale and Hepplewhite designs, which hayp Ipng bepn 
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THE SMITH FAMILY. 

Interesting Mass Meeting- 

Sensational Interruptions. 

Upon the announcement in the 
public press that the history of the 
I Smith family was to form an episode 
of the Bury St. Edniund's pageant a 
mass meeting of the clan (or ilk) was 
called for Sunday afternoon last in 
Smithfieid, at which most of the 
Smiths in Who ’s Who were pre- 
sent, together with a large contingent 
from the Post Office Directory. The 
chair was taken by Mr. G. 0. 
Smith, the famous international, 
supported on the platform by Mr. 
Aubrey Smith from the Garrick 
Theatre, Mr. Tom Smith the cracker 
king, Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C. (the 
new Tory humourist), and others. 

kir. G, 0. Smith, after congratu- 
lating the family on its numerosity 
— (laughter) — read a cablegram of 
encouragement from Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, the Canadian- Nestor, and 
then stated that the meeting had 
been called to ask for five worthy 
representatives of the family to be 
chosen from London for the Bury St. 
Edmund's revels. Would five John 
Smiths volunteer? 

No sooner had Air. Smith uttered 
these words than fifty-three thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four arms 
were raised. The counting having 
been accomplished, Mr. Smith 
selected five and five understudies, 
and after thanking the remaining 
53,814 John Smiths for their willing- 
ness and patriotism, sat down. 

The rising of Jem Smith, the ex- 
pugilist, was the signal for cheers. 
What he wished to say was let there 
be more pageants. (Cheers.) They 
were good things. (Cheers.) 

Air. Reginald Smith, K.C., the 
publisher, followed, but he had 
hardly begun his very interesting re- 
marks when a procession headed by 
a very brass band entered Smithfieid 
from the west, and approached the 
platform.^ They were (said the 
leader, Sir James Crichton-Browne) 
a deputation of the Brown family, 
who had conp to protest against so 
much attention being paid to the 
Smiths. Among those present were 
Brown, Newland and LeClerc, 
Buster Brown, and the Brovm Dog. 
The Smiths by an enormous majority 
refusing to hear the deputation, it 
moved of! -to Battersea, amid the 
derisive singing of Jolui Broiun^s 
Body, 

The Hon. W. F. D. Smith, AI.P., 
then rose. This was, he said, one of 
the great moments of his life. (Ap- 


plause.) Never in a long public 
career did he remember to have seen 
such an intelligent audience. 
(Cheers.) With their permission he 
would read them a passage of the 
highest significance from the works 
of Adam — (laughter) — Smith. 
(Cat-calls.) Whether or not the 
speaker would have had his way 
no one knows, for at this moment 
there entered Smithfieid from the 
east a second procession heralded by 
a blare of trumpets. On reaching 
the platform the leader explained 
that he was Sir Alfred Jones, and 
he had come with other influential 
members of the Jones Family to ad- 
just the balance. They claimed to 
be of equal importance with the 
Smiths, and they objected to be left 
out in the cold. Where vras their 
pageant? In other words, what was 
going to happen to Jones? Among 
those who supported Sir Alfred were 
Air. Henry Arthur Jones, the 
dramatist, Air. Kennedy Jones, the 
Carmelite Street mystery man^ 
Messrs. Dickens and Jones, and the 
President of the Welsh Harp Cymric 
Bathing Club. A contingent of 
Smith's newspaper boys having been 
told off to clear the square the original 
meeting was resumed. 

Air. F. E. Smith, K.C., kept the 
vast concourse in roars of laughter by 
his droll quips and riddles, among 
the latter being the question, When 
is a Smith not a Smith? " the sar- 
casm in the speaker's voice as he 
supplied the scathing reply, When 
he 's a Smythe," being something not 
easily forgotten by even the youngest 
there. 

He was followed by the mayor of 
Ladysmith, happily in England at 
this juncture ; but what that speaker 
said no one knew, for his voice was 
drowned by the fanfares blown by 
the trumpeters of the Robinsons, who 
at that moment entered Smithfieid, 
thousands strong, from the north. 
Their leader, Dean Robinson from 
Westminster Abbey, was supported 
by a detachment of stalwart young 
livers-in from Peter Robinson's, by 
tJie Swiss family of that name, and 
representatives of Robinson Crusoe 
from all the provincial pantomimes. 
A posse of blacksmiths, however, 
who had been brought to the meeting 
to deal with interrupters, fired them 
into ^Little Britain before yx)u could 
say ‘Mack Robinson," and the pro- 
ceedings were resumed. 

The meeting terminated automati- 
cally when Air. Horace Smith, the 
magistrate, rose to address it. With^ 
out waiting to hear the sentence the 
company stampeded in all direc- 
tions. 


A SONNET OF LEAP YEAR. 

She : 

“ Whispers of Love/' At last I This 
valse is mine. 

Let 's sit'it out. 

He: 

What ! Don't you like the floor? 

She : 

There 's something — someone that I 
like much more. 

He {nervously) : 

How well these rooms are lighted 1 
Aren't they fine? 

She : 

I know a pair of starry orbs that shine 

Even more brightly. Blue eyes I 
adore ! 

He: 

I w^'cnder if you said the same before 

To other partners. Won't you have 
some wine? 

She : 

I want to ask for something else 
instead. 

He: 

Take my advice. Don't make a bad 
faux pas 

And touch that lemonade. 

She : 

How can you be 

So heartless? I am serious. Can't 
you see? 

He : 

Well, what 's your question? 

She : 

May I call you Ted ? 

He (escaping ) : 

This is so sudden — I must ask 
Alamma 1 


LEGAL NOTE. 

[‘‘A regrettable incident occnried during the 
limclieon interval in the Lord Chief Justice’s 
Court. A dispute arose between two wel- 
hnown King’s Counsel, and tliose who were near 
declare that several blows were exchanged.”] 

The elevation of Air. Bparling was 
not unexpected. Mr. Justice Spar- 
Lmcr, as we shall now have to call 
him, had long been marked out by 
his broken nose for preferment. He 
has literally fought his way to the 
front rank of his profession. His 
greatest triumph was gained in the 
famous Piffle Chancery action, which 
had been in and out of the courts for 
years. One morning he was met in 
the purlieus of the court by ‘‘ the Pet 
of Paper Buildings." who was lead- 
ing for the other side, and they 
agreed to " settle the case out of 
court." The “ Pet " got the best of 
the first round ; but in the second the 
" Darling " — as the new Justice is 
popularly called — ^knocked his oppo- 
nent out, and within ten minutes a 
case that had occupied a whole 
decade had been decided for ever. 
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THE LATEST AUTOBIOGEAPHY ; 

OR, More Mustard Leaves from 
THE Life of Papa’s Laughter. 

I have had a most eventful life, 
for as papa’s daughter I naturally 
have met everyone at least once, and 
I have always made a point of sum- 1 
ming them up very quickly and with- 
out any silly false sentiment. If you 
want that kind of thing it is quite j 
useless to come to me for it ; but if i 
you want to see papa’s friends during ' 
the past fifty years truthfully 
touched off, why, I am your 
authoress. 

There is poor old Sala, for ex- 
ample, one of papa’s oldest friends. 

I remember as if it were yesterday 
how Sala and his wife came to dinner 
one evening. Mr. Sala was talking 
to me in the inner drawing-room | 
when Bret Harte was announced. I , 
noticed Mr. Sala start and look out 
eagerly into the other room ; but, be- 
fore he could move, papa came up I 
with Bret Harte, saying, '‘I want! 
to introduce my old friend Sala to 
you, Mr. Harte.” Sala got up; but 
before anything else could be said, 
Bret Harte looked straight at' Sala, 
and remarked quite coolly, ” Sorry to 
make unpleasant scenes, but I am 
not going to be introduced to that 
scoundrel,” Imagine the sensation, 
if you can ! Papa protested, and tried 
to ,i';nake some sort of a modus 
vicendi between the two men, but it 
ended by poor Sala and his wife 
going into the little library, and wait- 
ing there until a cab could be 
fetched, and they left us without 
their dinner. Mr. Bret Harte being 
the new friend and rather a lion, of 
course the old friend who had been 
insulted was the one to send away 
without dinner. But isn’t it a nice 
story to tell the world, particularly as 
both Mr. Sala and Mr. Bret Harte 
are dead? 

I remember the present German 
Emperor only too w^ell. As a child 
he came to papa’s studio to be 
painted, and his conduct was simply 
awful. He was quiet at first, be- 
cause he was picking the great cairn- 
gorm in the dirk handle and then 
casting it away; and I do not think 
that it was eVer found — very likely it 
is in the German crown at this 
moment ; then he began to fidget ; his 
mother tried to hold him, and at last 
handed him over to his two uncles, 
Leopold and Arthur,, whose bare 
legs he bit, while they bore the pain 
like Stoics. I only hope they 
smacked him well when they got the 
little ruffian back to the Castle. I 
give this reminiscence bacaqse one 


STUDIES IN TACT. 



Lord A. is staying at a smart country house. One eye.ning after dinner, when the 

GUESTS ARE THROWING SOFA CUSHIONS AT EACH OTHER, LoRD A. HAS THE MISFORTUNE, INSTEAD 
OP CATCHING HIS HOSTESS ON THE HEAD AS HE INTENDED, TO HIT A GUEST WHO IS RATHER AN 
OUTSIDER. The guest is obviously DELIGHTED AT THE ATTENTION, BUT LOED A. DOES NOT WISH 
TO HURT THE QUEST’S FEELINGS BY SAYING THE BLOW WAS UNINTENTIONAL, AND AT THE SAME TIME, 
BEING VERY RICH, HAS NO NEED FOR HIS ACQUAINTANCE. WhAT SHOULD LORD A DO? 



This is clearly a case for immediate and decided action. That sort of person 

EASILY GETS FAMILIAR. LoRD A. SHOULD PROCEED TO THROW OTHER ARTICLES OF FURNITURE 
AT THE UNDESIRABLE GUEST, SELECTING HEAVIER AND HEAVIER PIECES UNTIL THE LOOK OF 
PI^pApUEE pN:pi^EI,T DEfARTEJ^ 
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should, I hold, set down everything; 
and of course it is not everyone who 
is in a position to describe with 
accuracy the extraordinarily bad be- 
haviour of the German Emperor as a 
small boy. All authors, I consider, 
have a public duty, and then — where 
is papa’s cairngorm? 

One of papa’s jokes was too splen- 
did. We had a foreign teacher whom 
papa asked to sit for one of the figures 
in a new picture. The Signor ob- 
jected — some think naturally enough ; 
but he consented on papa’s giving him 
a solemn promise not to reproduce 
his features. He did not see the pic- 
ture until it was completed, and the 
day before it was to be exhibited, and 
then he nearly had a fit; it was he 
himself. Papa must paint it out, 
must alter it, and he raved and tore 
about the painting-room until papa 
gave him some sort of a promise that 
he would do what he could. But the 
picture went for exhibition un- 
touched. The next Thursday^ came 
and no Signor, and so did the Thurs- 
day after with the same result, and 
at last mama went round to his poor 
lodging, which was in one of the 
narrow streets leading out of Soho. 
But the landlady could only tell her 
that the Signor had gone out as usual 
on the Tuesday, leaving all his goods 
and chattels about, and had never 
returned. From that day to this we 
have never heard the reason of his 
disappearance. I daresay he com- 
mitted suicide; but wasn’t it a good 
joke? Some people think that papa 
ought to have kept his word ; but why 
should a great artist be bound in 
little petty ways like that? Besides, 
the man was only an Italian teacher. 
{And so on for far too many pages.] 


“ The fowl was hrought into the court, and 
inspected hy Mr. Biron, who stood at a re- 
spectful distance with his fingers to his nose.” 
— Evening News. 

The distance may have been re- 
spectful,” but surely not so the 
attitude. 


Tlie Journalistic ToucIl. 

“ To put the causes of the dispute 
into plain English, Leopold II. wants 
a substantial quid pro quo for the 
* domaine de la couronne ’ which he 
is to lose .” — Daily Record. 


“ Although it is perhaps too early to describe 
it as a silver lining to an industrial cloud, it 
at any rate puts the key in the lock.” 

The Scotsman. 

Yet, after all, the tide is only in 
the bud, and it may be a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing that will hatch out. 


CHARIVARIA. 

News reaches us from a private 
source of the wonderful and satisfac- 
tory effect the Highlanders are having 
on the Zakha Khels. No sooner do 
the wild tribesmen catch sight of the 
skirted warriors than with a cry of 
” Look out — ^here come the Suffra- 
gettes ! ” they disappear as by 
magic. 

* * 

* 

While Germany is, on the whole, 
satisfied with the First Lord’s state- 
ment on the Navy Estimates, excep- 
tion is taken in some quarters to the 
refusal to make public the war plans 
which are alleged to be in the posses- 
sion of the Admiralty. It is hoped 
that those who are desirous of main- 
taining the present good relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany 
will press for the publication of these 
plans as a guarantee of good faith. 

* 

sk 

It has been decided by the Ad- 
miralty that the naval pigeon lofts at 
Portsmouth are to be abolished. It 
seems an unfortunate moment to 
choose for swelling the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

sk 9k 
9k 

“ Good relations,” says Count 
Metternich, “ are a stronger protec- 
tion than armies and fleets.” This, 
of course, is not true of all good rela- 
tions. Some of them are poor rela- 
tions, and then they are often a 
source of great weakness and incon- 
venience. 

9k H< 

9k 

The Pope has expressed his inten- 
tion of presenting to the City of 
Venice the lion given to him by the 
Emperor Menelik ; but you are re- 
quested not to let the Emperor 
Menelik know of this. 

:k 9j« 

9k 

Some months ago Mr. McEjenna 
declared that his Education Bill 
would be ” not an olive branch but a 
sword.” And now he thinks that, 
after all, it ’s an olive branch, and 
yet expects it to cut the Gordian 
knot. This shows a sanguine spirit. 

^ 5k 
❖ 

Anti-Englanders do not, as a rule, 
find much in The Daily Express to 
please them, but they had the satis- 
faction last week of coming across the 
following sentence in an article on 
the Navy ; — “ What the Empire 
needs is destroyers.” 

9k * 

9k 

A^ prominent Trades Unionist 
official has been ordered a month’s 
holiday in order to rest his brain. It 
is while taking a rest of this sort that 


so many members of our industrial 
classes write articles on Socialism. 

:k 9k 

An article published in The Times 
last week, entitled ” Discovery of- a 
Queen’s Jewels at Thebes,” has, we 
hear, led to a number of our 
smartest Dublin detectives leaving 
at once for that city, to pick up hints. 

* 9k 
* 

Sir William Bull states that the 
lack of a tariff is ruining British 
monumental masons. While w^e are 
not so sure of the reason as Sir 
William seems to be, we agree that 
our masons are not so monumental 
as they used to be, many of them 
being most puny specimens. 

5k 5k 
5k 

A gentleman who attempted to 
smuggle a small Pomeranian puppy 
into England in the breast pocket of 
his overcoat last week was detected 
through the dog’s barking in the 
presence of a Customs officer. The 
gentleman was fined three pounds, 
and the dog was warmly compli- 
mented on its honesty. 

9k 5k 
5k 

One day last week Signor Pier- 
ANTONi boxed the ears of Signor 
Mirabelli in the Italian Chamber, 
whereupon ■ Signor Mirabelli seized 
Signor Pierantoni’s whiskers and 
pulled them out by handfuls. A 
duel is to follow, and it is rumoured 
that Mr. Frank Eighardson is 
hurrying out to Eome to act as Signor 
Mirabelli ’s second. 

9k ik 
9k 

Mr. Hiram Percy Maxim has 
patented a noiseless rifle. The idea 
is a capital one, and there should be 
rnoney in iL So many of us have 
hitherto been debarred from taking 
part in battles owing to the fear of 
getting a headache from the din. 


Der Wegweiser, a German trade 
paper, to signalise the appearance of 
its 500th number, publishes several 
articles in English. We venture to 
extract the following remarks on the 
situation in America : — 

Tlie Teasioii on the money market “ urged 
our” central-note-institute to a rate of interest, 
being unknown before, and the trade had to 
carry a heavy burden at New Year, a burden 
being the more pressing down as pi obably the 
traces of the American money calamity will 
deeply enter into the whole economical life 
overthere which is narrowly connected with 
the German sale. Stopping of orders, restraints 
and close of numerous plants, as well coming 
back of European immigrants in frightening 
manner. ^ All these m^rks shows that the 
economical shaking overthere cannot be con- 
sidered to be slightly overcome. 

The words ” urged our,” being 
placed in inverted commas, are evi- 
dently a ^colloquialism. 
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Who ’s that you ’be drawing, Bob ? ” 
Shan’t tell you.” 

“It isn’t mgch like her.’' 

“ Wasn t meant for her ! ” 


THE BEADING COMPETITION. 

Mother is really cross about it, 
and has ashed me to write to Mr. 
Punch. You see father is a sort of 
literary man, and he was just getting 
nicely over the Limerick craze when 
this new competition came out, and 
now he ’s worse than ever, and is 
always bothering us about it. It ’s 
like this. The paper father reads has 
offered all sorts of big prizes for 
answering the questions that it sets 
ever}’ day. You can always find the 
answer to these questions in the 
paper itself, and you must say where- 
abouts in the paper the answer is to 
be found. This morning the ques- 
tion was “What are Mr. Balfour’s 
Christian names? ” Of course every- 
body knows the answer, only you ’ve 
got to find it in the paper, which they 
say trains you to read it properly. 

Father seemed to think this ques- 
tion would be a very easy one, and 
he read all the political articles 
very carefully; but Mr. Balfour’s 
name didn't come in, as it was a 
Monday, and the House of Commons 
doesn’t talk on Saturdays. Then 
father read all the sporting new^s, 
in case Mr. Balfour had been 
winning any golf handicaps ; but 
he hadn’t been playing anywhere 
apparently, so father tried all the 
advertisements about indigestion 
and torpid livers, 'because he said 
that if Mr. Balfour gave up active 
work so suddenly he w^ould probably 
have had to take some of the 
remedies, and might have sent them 
a testimonial. 

Mother said it wuuld save time if 
father began at the top of the front 
page, and read the whole paper right 
through; but father worked it out, 
and said it would take him 7 hours 
9 minutes and 41 seconds to do that, 
even, if he never looked up once, and 
pointed out to us the advantages of 
his logical training. He said that the 
fact that Mr. Balfour had not been 
making any speeches or playing golf 
was a definite clue, and as he didn’t 
seem to have sent any testimonial for 
back- ache cures, father went on to 
the reports from the seaside and then 
to the police news. 

After lunch mother suggested that 
he should finish his article on ' ‘ Great 
Statesmen of the Day.” Father! 
only told her not to bother him, as 
he had thought of another possibility. 
He gave me the sheet with the City 
and financial news, and asked me 
just to glance through it in case the 
markets had been affected by the 
political situation, while he worked 
out his new theory. I couldn’t find 
anything, and mother picked up my 


page to read the instructions for 
making a baby’s pelisse, which were 
on the back of the same sheet. 

Then father, who had been think- 
ing very hard, suddenly shouted, 
“Eureka! ” I jumped up at once, 
and asked him to show me where he 
had found it; but he hadn’t really 
found it at all, only it had struck him 
that the explanation was that Mr. 
Balfour had been writing a new 
book, and his name would appear 
either among the reviews or in the 
publishers’ announcements. Mother 
had got out her scissors and, not 
thinking what she was doing, I sup- 
pose, was making a paper-pattern for 
the baby’s pelisse out of the sheet 
that the instructions were on. 

Presently father said, “ Oh, blow 
the thing,” and crumpled up the rest 
of the paper, and came over to spe 
what we were doing. He always will 
interfere, and want us to do our dress- 


making on his own scientific lines, 
which don’t work at all. “ What 
are you making? ” asked father, and 
when mother had explained he made 
her give him the instructions, which 
she did to save bother. Then he 
began to read them aloud — he says 
you get a clearer idea of them by 
doing this — and they began like this : 
“ A dainty and attractive garment 
for a child of some six to twelve 

months old ” He stopped there 

to point out that our baby was 
thirteen months old, so that the 
dainty and attractive garment 
wouldn’t fit. Mother explained that 
that didn’t matter, so he went on, 
“ some six tp twelve (or thirteen) 
months old, is the Arthur James 
Balfour pelisse.” 

So will Mr. Punch please naake a 
cartoon^ showing that this competi- 
tion is really gambling, - and saying 
that Mr. Gladstone ought to stop it? 




The Colonel (sadly), ‘‘ I called twice foe teumps, paetner,” 

Fair Bridgite (whom it has escaped). “ Did toxt ? I quite thought you weren’t supposed to give hints I ” 


AN EPISCOPAL PEOGEESS. 


Vienna, March 2nd. 

The Bishop of London arrived at midday to-day. 
After playing a tennis match .with the station-master 
he proceeded to his hotel, and at two o'clock he was 
driven to the Imperial Palace in a motor car. After 
an informal conversation his Lordship stripped for a 
game of Bowls with his Majesty the Emperor. The 
restllt Was for a long time doubtful, but in the last 
game the BisHop's bias had its due effect, and the 
Emperor” had to acknowledge defeat. After the massed 
bands had played ** God Save the King " the Bishop 
addressed a few touching words to the Imperial circle. 

' . Buda-Pesih, March 4:th, 

The Bishop of London on his arrival to-day was wel- 
comed at the station by a huge crowd wearing the 
national costume. After a cordial exchange ot Eljens 
he drove to- his hotel, and at two o'clock was ready for 
the International- Foursome over the Eoyal Hungarian 
Links. ^ The 'game was exciting, but the Bishop's 
magnificent short play^ saved the match for the Union 
Jack.' His partner, the Third Secretary of the British 
Embassy, was bufik^red at the last hole, but the 
Bishop extricated the ball and won the game. In the 
the Bishop att^ded- a Mothers' Meeting of 
m^-gh^tes and spoke* feelingly on * ' Kossuth 
What he -stood for.’'' ■ - . ■ ’ . , . . , . 


Bucharest, March Qth. 

The Bishop of London arrived here to-day and imme- 
diately began his Ballad match at catch-weights with 
Her Majesty the Queen. Caemen Sylva got a good 
start and kept ahead till the last ballad but one. Here, 
however, the Bishop's rhyming ability stood him in 
good stead, and amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the 
assembled Eoumanian notabilities he gradually forged 
ahead, and eventually won the match. The Bishop's 
ballad has been printed at the National Press, and is to 
be set to music by the King's organist with a view to 
its being played by the Eoyal Guards at their morning 
parades. 

Sofia, March lih. 

The Bishop of London crossed the Danube in safety 
yesterday and arrived here at 6 a.m. to-day. He wen 
a Cold Bath match against the Premier at eight o’clock, 
and at ten he drove to Slivnitza to meet Peinqe Feedx- 
NAND on the Eoyal Bulgarian Quoits Pitch, Having 
defeated the Prince,, the Bishop - returned to his hotel 
and polished the Exarch off at draughts. The after- 
noon was devoted to light refreshments, and in the 
evening the Bishop gave illustratioUs of Shove-halfpenny 
before the Sobranje. 

- Constantinople, March 9th. 

The Bishop' of London, having been defeated at Spoil- 
fives by the Sultan,., has b^rr ‘appointed a Gomm'ander 
of the Gsmanlie. ■ * 





THE CHILD AND ITS CHAMPIONS. 

Me. Pdkoe. “GENTLEMEN, THESE CHILDREN AVANT A BETTER EDUCATION. CAN’T YOU 

HELP THEM?” ^ , 

Ak-glioajt, Non-confoemist, Roujut Catholic. “DON’T INTERRUPT US. WE’RE BUSY FIGHTING!’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Biart of Toby, M.P. 























Lord B-8-h~ry. “ H’m I It ’s not mucli good being a butterfly if you Ve got a pin stuck tbrougli you.” 

Lord Cr-we. On tbe other hand, my noble relative, don’t you, on reflection, find your own position, at the moment, a somewhat 
dubious one ? ” 

House of Commons, Holiday, Feh- cant declaration that there is more in lacking the turbulent note of pure 
ruary 24. — It is the fashion to de- new Bill than meets the eye. Inci- partisanship frequently heard in 
scribe Prince Arthur as indefinite in dentally it deals with Education, analogous circumstances. Members 
his opinions on certain questions and Actually it involves question of exist- recognised the seriousness of the new 
bewildering in effort not to express ence of the House of Lords under its situation, and were subdued in epn- 
them. This charge may not be ancient conditions. What will the templation of its possibilities. Truly 
brought against him in respect of Lords do? Will they show desire to in place of the proffered olive branch 
Education Bill. As soon as McKenna temporise, to make friends with the a sword was brandished. Without a 
completed his brief and masterly ex- adversary whilst he is in the way, moment's hesitation Prince Arthur 
position of new scheme he was on and so keep a roof above their heads ; drew his, and the momentous fight 
his legs demolishing it. Absolutely or will they, faced by a measure from forthwith began, 
revelled in opportunity of hitting their point of view worse than that of Business done. — Education Bill 
straight out from the shoulder unem- 1906, hew it in pieces? brought in and read a first time, 

barrassed by considerations of Eiscal Prince Arthur's animated speech House of^ Lords, Tuesday.— Brett j 
niceties. an unmistakable reply. '‘Nothing," comedy going on to-night; not less 

A House crowded in every part he declared, " can make this Bill a lively because it was introduced, 
looked on with animated interest, good Educational method. Educa- stage - managed, and partly spoken 
Here was the Government backed by tion you' sacrifice absolutely to the by Camperdown. Humour not the 
big majority making second attempt violence of religious prejudice and the strong point of the noble lord, 
to solve perennial difficulty of Edu- desire to injure a Church to which Like his famous country-dog Rab, he 
cation as affected by religious ques- you do not belong." . habitually takes serious views of life, 

tion. Beaten back the first time by Battle-cry answered by cheers and But unconscious humour is occasion- 
the Lords, they return with signifi- counter-cheers. But there was plainly ally the most effective. Oampewown 
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evidently quite serious in bringing in 
Scotch Small Holdings Bill, and in- 
viting House to read it a second time. 
The joke, like the Austrian eagle, 



Ea-rly A^otorian Magnificence; oh. The 
Outgoing Tennant. 

Somewhat unkindly described by The Daily 
Mail as a Revolting Liberal ” ! 

(Sir Edw-rd T-nn-ut, Bai t.j 

was double-headed. At the very 
moment he spoke the other House 
was engaged in Committee on Scot- 
tish Land Bill introduced by Govern- 
ment, and thrown out last year by the 
Lords. Camperdown’s Bill was prac- 
tically the English Small Holdings 
Bill added to Statute Book last Ses- 
sion. Proposal was that it should be 
extended to Scotland in preference to 
measure now before the Commons, I 
presently, with cup-filling intent, to 
come on to the Lords. 

Structure of joke growing a little 
complicated. But the parts so artis- 
tically put together that it went off 
with a flash. A little by-play con- 
tributing to success was the spectacle 
of the shade of Bob Beid, long known 
in House of .Commons as most un- 
compromising Eadical of the day, dis- 
guised in wig and gown, throned on 
Woolsack, whilst Lansdowne and 
other Unionist Peers patted him on 
the back, the Bishops cooing ap- 
proval. The Government measure, 
when it reaches the Lords, will be in 
his charge. Crewe described as act 
of discourtesy to Lord Chancellor 
the attempt to forestall his action 
and his Bill. Leader of Opposition, 
with tears in his voice, protested that 


nothing was further from the 
thoughts of himself or his noble 
friend. They esteemed the occupant 
of the Woolsack too highly ever to 
dream of affronting him. Whereat 
the Bishops cooed again, and Cam- 
PERDOWN applied sympathising 
pocket-handkerchief to damp and 
deprecating eyes. 

Eosebery created for himself a de- 
I lightful part in the comedy. In 
sparkling speech he chafled his 
esteemed son-in-law on the difficulty 
that environed him, inasmuch as he 
was obliged to oppose the extension 
to Scotland of a recent Act passed 
at the instance of his colleagues, and 
by common consent most beneficent 
in its operation. 

y My noble relative,’' Eosebery 
said, ‘ ‘ got out of his difficulty with 
the airy grace of a butterfly; but it 
was a butterfly with a pin through 
it.” 

The play having run for tw^o hours 
amid frequent bursts of merriment, 
Courtney thought there ’d been 
enough of trifling, and moved ad- 
journment of debate. This on divi- 
sion negatived by more than four to 
one ; without further ado Bill read 
second time. When curtain fell 
there were cries of ” Author ! 
Author! ” Camperdown too modest 
to respond, Newton turned on the 
Macedonian tap. Peers having en- 
joyed their play, turned to work with 
grim earnestness. 

Business done . — New delightful 
muddle created. Whilst Commons 
are debating Scottish Small Holdings 
Bill, meaning to send it on to the 
Lords, the Lords chip in with Bill on 


their own account, and read it a 
second time. 

House of Commons^ Friday Night. 
— Nothing has brought into bolder 
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“ They tell me at the office that my likeness 
to Asquith. IS positively startling ! ” 

Ur. H-r-t-o B-tt-ml-y, 


An Elgin Marble. 

(Treated after the manner of Caran d’Ache) 

Lord Elg-u replies to Lord C-rz-n’s speech 
on his Indian Frontier Policy. 

relief the difference between House 
of Commons to-day and the assembly 
of thirty years ago than procedure in 
the matter of enquiry into monastic 
and conventual institutions. Thirty 
years ago Charles Newdigate- 
Newdegate, almost the last repre- 
sentative of unadulterated dignified 
Toryism knowm at Westminster, was 
in his prime. Every Session he 
brought in sometimes a Bill, some- 
times a Eesolution, designed to reveal 
what he in sepulchral voice hinted 
were the dark mysteries carried on 
behind the walls of conventual insti- 
tutions. Whether Bill or Eesolution, 
it was promptly hustled out of House 
by big majority. Newdegate not the 
sort of man to be cast down by suc- 
: cessful machinations on part of Man 
of Belial. Ever, through successive 
sessions, he came up, snuff-box in 
one hand, flaming red pocket-hand- 
kerchief in the other, made his moan, 
uttered his solemn warning. 

Light-hearted Members, then as 
nuw abjectly anxious to be amused, 
thronged the benches on Newde- 
gate’s night. When, after the 
General Election of 1880 , the Parnel- 
lites initiated plan of remaining per- 
manently quartered below Gano-way 

to ""pass 

that Newdegate, who had estab- 
lishes freehold in corner seat of 
lourth bench below Gangway, found 





‘‘OF MANNER GENTLE/’ 


Master {to nnluclnj sportsman, irlio, on vialdng a short cut, has jumped into the mid Ue of the paeh at a cheehl “ Good mornin'G Sir i 
Do you HAPPEN TO HAVE SEEN THE HOUxNUS ? ” . 

himself when ho rose surrounded by reply, the Major assured the crowded There are no more any Newdega.te 
Irish Members foaming with rage House, “My sire was a king; my nights nor any Irish Members like 
(humorously simulated) at his at- mother was the daughter of the sixth The O’Gorman. When Ulsterman 
tack upon their Church and their James of Scotland and the first Corbett, desirous of stirring up with 
womenkind. James of England. His mother, a long pile his Catholic countrymen, 

One ot these occasions was made sir, was Queen Kegent of Scotland/' revived old memories by moving for 
memorable by revelation to House Further tracing the genealogical leave to re-introduce Newdegate’s 
of a new and original humourist 
in person of Major O’Gorman. In 
the privacy of his London lodgings, 
the Major had elaborated a parable 
designed to illustrate the operation of 
the enquiry contemplated by Newde- 
gate. Puffing and snorting, his vast 
bosom heaving with emotion, he pic- 
tured, “ one of these Royal Commis- 
sioners ” demanding admission at a 
convent. The door opened; a nun 
appeared; the Commissioner asked 
her to define her station. 

“ Sir, I will tell you," she would 


tree, whose branches were hopelessly Bill he did not even make a speech, 
interwoven, the Major continued, still . The motion submitted from Chair, 
impersonating the nun and lowering the House straightway divided! 
his stentorian voice to piping accents' Leave was refused by 151 votes to 
accordingly, “I have a brother." 101, and the House got to business. 
The brother having, like either the Biisjness done.— Female Suffrage 
nun's father or mother (it was not debated, 
clear which) been done to death, the 

Major piped on, I ^ have a sister. Mr. Zangwill is fond of long, silly, inexpres- 

Her name is Sophia. sive words. He would always rather say 

As for the remainder of speenh, ‘ sesginpedalian’ than ‘dull.’ "—T.P.’a PFeeTcZi/. 
spoken amid boisterous laughter, “ Another sesginpedalian day, my 
this was the end of its moderate dear,” as Mr. Zangwill says when 
measure of intelligibility. he comes down to breakfast. 
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VOTES EOE MEN.’' 

The Bachelors’ Freedom League, 
with which is associated The Bache- 
lors’ Social and Political Union, is 
now open to receive funds. At pre- 
sent there are but three members, 
who are distributed as follows : — 
President and Field-Marshal .... Henry. 
Auditor and Change Bowler . . . . Myself. 

Counsel for the Defence Williams. 

The circumstances which led to its 
formation were these. I had been 
reading my paper, and I 
had just come to the bit 
where Amelia Picker s- 
GiLL (35), of no occupa- 
tion unless you count 
being married as one, 
pointed out to the magis- 
trate that so long as the 
present poltroons were in 
office she was perfectly 
justified in resisting man- 
made laws, and would do 
it again, so there, when 
Henry came in. “Henry,” 

I said, “I’m a suffragette. 

I mean a suffragent.” 

‘‘Oh?” said Henry, 
taking a cigarette. 

‘‘ Yes. Oh, do come 
and be something with 
me. Just think of the fun 
the women have had; 
meeting in secret, and 
planning night attacks on 
the House. ‘ Ensign 
Matilda to take one com- 
p a n y and reconnoitre 
Smith Street. Lance- 
corporal Susan to remain 
at the base with the hand- 
bags. The right wing will 
advance en echelon to- 
wards Victoria Tower, 
and draw the enemy’s 
attention, and a screen of 
taxicabs will .be thrown 
out on the left.’ Then 
when the battle is over 
the General draws up her 
report : ‘ Eegret to an- 

nounce serious victory. 

Our casualties are one wounded and 
over sixty prisoners, but we have once 
again proved that we have right on 
our side — Signed: Mary Jane, 
General.’ Oh I it must be splendid.” 

“It must be rather great,” con- 
ceded Henry. 

I rose up in my enthusiasm. 

Henry,” I said, “I shjall have 
to make a speech.” 

Gentlemen, I pray you silence 
for Mr. Pankhurst,” said Henry. 

^At this moment Williams came in. 
Williams is understood to be read- 
ing for the Bar, but I should say he 
hasn’t read much yet. 


“Gentlemen,” I said — “oh, and 
Williams; I didn’t see you come in; 
how are you? — let us form ourselves 
into a society, and do battle on be- 
half of the cause. What cause, I 
hear you ask. What does that 
matter, I reply. If we show that we 
are prepared to suffer for it, to go 
to prison for it, does that not show 
that our cause is right, whatever 
it is?” 

“Hear, hear,” said WaniAMS. 
‘ ‘ What ’s it all about ? ” 



SOCIETY. 


Smart Man (meeting young hrother in Bond Street). “ 
Seoundus ! If you uxjst have your luggage about with 

CAB, MAN, TAKE A CAB ! ’ 


“Williams, my lad,” I said, “if 
you can’t behave like a suffragentle- 
inan I must ask you to close the door 
behind you when you leave. What I 
say is this, and I say it again. Let 
us also be martyrs, and shout the 
battle cry of Freedom. Let us call 
attention to our grievances from the 
criminal’s dock. Let us plan raids 
upon the House, take the Cabinet 
Minister in his lair, and shake the 
collecting box ' at the High Street 
station. Why should women have 
all the fun? ” 

“Quite so,” said Henry; ‘‘but 
what do we shout ? ” 


“ It really doesn’t matter so long 
as we are prepared to go to prison for 
it. Can’t you think of anything? It 
needn’t be for ourselves; we may 
voice the grievances of our down- 
trodden brother. Only we want a 
cause that can be put neatly into a 
battle-cry.” 

“One moth, one fur-coat,'' sug- 
gested Williams. 

Williams, when at school, was the 
founder and sole member of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Hypothenuses. He 
still retains his love for 
animals. 

“ Excellent,” said 
Henry. “ Let us go and 
resist the police with 
it.” 

“ Wait,” I cried. “ I 
have just thought of some- 
thing better than that. 
Ah 1 here is a Cause, my 
friends, for which we may 
suffer and be strong. Here 
is a ” 

“ Bedsocks for centi- 
pedes,” hazarded Wil- 
liams again. 

I paused dramatically 
for a moment. 

“ Votes for Men,'' I 
said. 

There was a short 
silence. 

“ I was under the im- 
pression,” said Williams 
at last, “ that men 
already had votes. There 
was a case the other day 
of a man voting in the 
country somewhere ; I saw 
it in the paper.” 

“ Willy,” I said, “ you 
will find as you grow older 
that in your profession it 
pays best to leave the 
really funny bits to the 
judge. Tell me, for wffiom 
did you vote at the last 
election? ” 

“ Of course I didn’t 
vote for anybody; but 
then I live with my people.” 

“As a matter of fact,” I said, “ if 
you give your father twenty pounds a 
year, and he gives you the key of the 
bathroom, I believe you do get a 
vote.”. 

“ I give my father twenty pounds? 
My dear man! Besides, the bath- 
room hasn’t got a key; it bolts.” 

I spoke in a metaphor, Willy. 
It may not be the bathroom. But I 
suppose you haven’t got up to that 
jet. It comes in the next chapter.” 

“Anyhow,” said Williams, “my 
father wouldn’t do it. He ’s all 
against things of that kind, especially 


Good i ord, 
YOU, TAKE A 







‘ Ca'ptain of Country Fire Brigade (called ovi to suldue an outlreak in some local hayricks, to over-zealous comrade). “XoT so fast, 
Jarse. Let ’un burn up a bit first, so as ’ow we can see w^hat we’re a-doin’ of!” 


as my politics are different from 
his/’ 

‘‘ Good. Well then, there you 
are. You want the vote. So do 
Henry and I. Votes for bachelors. 

“ But I thought,” said Williams, 

” that bachelors belonged to the 
noble army of latch-key voters.” 

” Henry,” I said wearily, “our 
Willy has a thick head, and I am 
afraid we shall only be able to give 
him a minor post on the staff. Just ' 
explain to him.” 

Henry filled and lit his pipe. 

“You see,” he said, “there is a 
small regulation about the length of 
residence. I fancy you get regis- 
tered in June, if you have been in 
the same rooms for a year, or some- 
thing like that. Now it ’s about 
September that you begin to get 
sick of your old rooms, and you 
swear you won’t stand another 
winter in them. Of course summer 
doesn’t matter so much; you ’re out 
a good deal. And so you get to your 
new place in October, which means 
that in twenty months you m going 


to have a vote Well, you can’t 

stick it all that time, you know. 
The man above plays the flute, or the 
breakfast is beastly, or there are too 
many barrel - organs or something. 

, . . . I ’ve wandered round for some 
time now, but I ’ve never had a vote. 

I thought when I took this place for 
three years that perhaps now I 
should;" but there ’s only a year left, 
and there won’t be a General Elec- 
tion in that time. . . . Quite half 
the bachelors in London have never 
voted, 3^ou know.” 

“ There I ” I said. “ Now do you 
see? Votes for Men! ” 

“ Bight you are,” said Williams. 
“ Let ’s start at once, captain.” He 
looked at his w’atch. “ Hallo, it ’s 
late.” 

“ Men,” I cried, “ follow me.” 

And I waved my hat, and led the 
*way to the Vegetarian Eestaurant. 

So the Bachelors’ Freedom League 
is formed, and all single men are 
invited to join. We have a battle- 
cry, right on our side, a good example 


in the women, and no end of sport 
in front of us. All we really want 
now is funds. We have had some 
discussion as to who should look after 
these things. Henry says that the 
Field-Marshal always takes the loot; 
but I think that money matters must 
be considered the business of the 
change bowler, A. A. M. 

Sir Conan Doyle on Big Bores. 

“ There was not so much of that 
now since young Ainslie with his 
neat little 3'3 sporting rifle had de- 
voted his days to abating the 
nuisance .” — The Strand Magazine. \ 

“There is a reformed burglar in London 
who is said to have the brain of a Cabinet 
Minister.”-^ Yor^Aire Evening Post. 

Whose ? And *what steps has the 
Minister taken to get it back ? 

“ Mr. McKenna is a clean-shaven man, with 
a habit of throwing his back between bis 
shoulders.”— BaiZi/ Mail. 

Yes, but where does he keep his 
back when it ’s not being thrown 
about ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

That London is a romantic place many people have 
insisted. Stevenson was the first; the latest is Mr. 
Marriott Watson in. his tales of two people, .entitled 
A Poppy Show (Methuen). I must suppose that I am 
unlucky, for I have never had an adventure in London. 
The nearest I came to it was when an elderly seafaring 
man accosted me in Northumberland Avenue one dark 
and windy night, and asked the way to Portsmouth. I 
showed him roughly the direction, and bade him God- 
speed. There my connection with the matter ended; 
but I am certain that Bomance was afoot ^ that night 
—a lugger beating ofi-shore (or whatever it is they do), 
and waiting for the tardy signal .... Even the com- 
mon countryman has more adventures than I ; he at least 
is relieved of his purse and told an exciting story of a 
gold brick. Perhaps I should not do justice to any 
encounter that came my way. When Mr. Marriott 
Watson is shown into a 
strange house in mistake 
for Sir Thomas Heron 
he carries it • ofi with a 
delightful coolness ; in his 
place my confusion 
would lead me to take 
the best umbrella, and 
bolt. Mr. Watson would 
not be surprised at my 
disappearance, for it is 
plainly his opinion that 
your man of forty is the 
only person to see these 
affairs through properly. 

As it is another of his 
opinions that the girl of 
eighteen is everything 
that is unpleasant, you 
will understand why it 
is impossible to recom- 
mend A Poppy Show to 
everybody. But the 
really grown-ups will en- 
joy it immensely. 

I ’m naturally strong and brave, 

But I confess my fibres shook 
Beneath the shock the covers gave 
Of CouLSON Kernahan his book — 

A dragon, red and grim, defied 

St. Paul's Cathedral's blackened dome; 

We have the limit here I " I cried; 

But worse remained within the tome. 

A Yankee scheme to starve us out; 

A Teuto-Chinese secret pact; 

A shell which fumed foul death about 
Yet left the ^ship it struck intact ! 

Certain result : a breadless horde 
Asphyxiated to its knees, 

The Kaiser as colonial lord. 

And also master of the seas ! 

Thus The Red Peril (sold by Hurst 
And Blackett) wove the lurid plot. 

And I read on to learn the worst,- 

Hoping some hand would cut the knot. 

It did. Our foemen met their match, 

And got done badly in the eye, 
iThough who it was came up to scratch 
It 's not for me to specify. 


I see that Violet Jacob’s new novel, The History of 
Aythan Waring (Heinemann) is dedicated to A. 0. J., 
and I hope that if this is Mr. Jones of the M.C.C. team 
it won’t add too much to the depression he must now be 
suffering through the loss of the ashes. Erankly, the 
atmosphere of the Brecknock borderland is not too 
exhilarating, and though the author of The Sheep- 
stealers possesses a peculiar knowledge of this country 
her methods of imparting it in her present book are in- 
dustrious rather than inspired. The story itself holds 
the interest very passably ; but it seldom escapes from 
familiar levels. The scene that gives the burying of the 
plague- stricken Eustace is an exception — a grim, un- 
sparing piece of realism. The author has, perhaps, put 
her best work into the character of Hester, a woman 
originally colourless and passive, w’hom a tyrannous 
love and a tyrannous hate render capable de presque 
tout. She is drawn with that uncompromising relent' 
lessness which is daily becoming a more popular feature 
in the dissection of women by their own sex. 

Pavement hawkers in 
Charing Cross Boad are 
tempting the harassed 
motor - dodger with a 
cheerful toy in the shape 
of a black cardboard 
coffin, with a collapsible 
skeleton inside. And I 
can think of nothing 
that gives so good an 
idea of Mr. Benjamin 
Swift’s last book. It is 
called The Death Man; 
Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall have put it be- 
tween black covers ; 
there are two hearty 
murders, and an inno- 
cent man is hanged; the 
hero is the executioner 
and is rather unpopular 
because the victim 
comes from his own vil- 
lage of East wold; finally, 
to avoid having to operate on his stepson, Mr. 
Sheldrake (even Ms name is not exactly festive) expires 
in a lifeboat rescue and becomes the idol of the hour. 
There is a great deal of very good writing in this book : 
the East Coast landscapes, the colloquies of the towns- 
folk, the philosophy of Mr. Tishner the miller, and the 
portrait of Tom Kyffln the fisherman, are all quite 
excellent. But there are also some serious lapses Into 
the slipshod, and I am not at all certain whether 
the plot can really be justified, the sorrows of a hang- 
man being almost as far outside ordinary human ex- 
perience as those of an abortion like Richard Calmady. 
Anyhow I don’t think I shall go to Eastwold for a 
holiday. 


** Wimbledon Park.” — You want to know when you 
are likely to be allowed to take a through ticket on to 
the Piccadilly Tube from that part of the L. & S.W.E. 
line over which the’ District Eailway has running 
powers. Eecalling the long years of waiting before the 
public was permitted to take through tickets from the 
L. & S.W.E. on to the Metropolitan, we cannot hold 
out to you any hope that the elementary convenience 
which you desiderate will be granted during the life- 
time of the present generation. 






TEA-MODES FOR THE BEST PEOPLE. 

[The Daily Express lias let out that tea-aprons — ‘‘ dainty little trifles of silk or brocade ” — ^are now provided by thoughtful hostesses to 
save the gowns of their visitors from the effects of buttered scones, greasy mufiflns, &c. Mr. Puneh hopes to see this pretty and cleanly 
idea developed a little.] 

Male Visitor. ‘‘Now, deiti, if you’ll just tie my moustache-guard and pin down this butter-proof bib, I shall be quite ready 

FOR TEA.” 


FUMING AND FEOTHING. 

{A Selection from forthcoming Leaders in the D — T — .) 

I. 

‘‘ We have spoken of this detestable Bill with a 
moderation that has put a severe strain upon us. We 
have denounced it as a sordid and unspeakable outrage, 
as a leprous stain on the thin garb of false religious pro- 
fessions in which those who support it pretend to be 
clad. But it is something worse, far worse, than this. 
It is the elevation of chicanery and petty larceny into a 
fine art. Henceforth let no man shudder at the black- 
mailing brutality of any blackguardly Boanerges who 
: may attempt to gouge out the orbs of vision of innocent 
and confiding Churchmen. This Bill — we say it with a 
full, nay with a complete and entire, sense qf tjie 
responsibility attaching to our words — is the limit.'* 

II. 

Of all the abandoned acts of virulent violence that 
have been perpetrated by a hypocritical set of soi-disant 
Cabinet Ministers upon the inert but palpitating body 
of morality this is without a doubt the most dastardly as 


it is the most despicable. At this moment confiscation, 
naked and unashamed, is rearing her hateful head in our 
midst. With one hand she seizes the working man and 
crushes him to pulp. With the other she eviscerates 
the pallid publican, and boisteropsly beats the brew^er 
down into the dust. How shaU our judges reconcile it 
to their consciences to sentence the thief or to mete out 
a condign punishment to the fraudulent trustee, while 
the Chancellor of the Elxchequer and his minions walk 
unabashed in the light of day with no one to say them 
nay ? Whither is fled the manhood of England ? If 
|his system of gigantic robbery is to continue, if this 
scandal is to sap the vitals of the Empire, we give it 
up; we have no more to say, nor could we say it if we 
had." 


Force Majeure. 

“ The Times implies that Lord Tweedmouth in particular and the 
Government in gMeral are capable of being ‘influenced ’ by tbe Kaiser 
‘ in German interests ’ in their dealing with the Navy Estimates. What 
nonsense is this 1 ” — The Stao*. 

Mr. Murray Macdonald should be a proud man 
to-day. 


VOL. CXSXIV. 
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VOX POPULI. 

[Being thoughts on the recent ly-elections.'] 

Two years ago — how Time does fly ! — 

Across the country rang a cry 

Bell-hke and clear (not quavery) : — 

“ Down with the reptile Tory brood ! 

Down with the price of daily food ! 

And down with Chinese ‘ Slavery ' \ 

As when of old some sacred Bird 
Gave augury, the Liberals heard 
And knew the heavenly token; 

England,’' they said, “ has made her choice; 

It is the Sovereign People’s Voice ; 

A god, in fact, has spoken! ” 

But, now that Demos turns his coat 
And they observe the Tariff vote 
Swell up like vernal flora. 

The Thing that bade Millennium come 
Is called a piffling pendulum, 

A popularis aura. 

And yet we thank our natal star 
That we are not as Frenchmen are, 

Inconstant, jumpy, skittish ; 

That certain features well-defined 
Which stamp the bulldog cast of mind 
Are traits uniquely British 1 

Wobblers, I fear, we still shall be, 

Like jelly or the aspen-tree 
(Those types of instability). 

Until our Women grace the poll 
And graft on Man’s effeminate soul 
Their own superb virility. 

Meanwhile I do dislike to think 
Our fate depends — to swim or sink — 

On anything so chancy; 

That shifts^ and veers all round the clock, 
Behaving like a weather-cock. 

To suit the breezes’ fancy. 

One thought alone can yield me balm — 
lhat, lapped in yon Olympian calm 
Past Ossa piled on Pelion, 

My Lords exist without the need 
To bribe and flatter, coax and feed 
This monstrous fine chameleon. O. S. 

THE SUEFEAGETTES’ BOOKSHELF. 

In connection with the Self-denial ” Week organised 
by Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and the N.WSPU a 
number of authors have contributed copies of their 
works, some autographed, some bearing appropriate in- 
scriptions, which are now on sale at the modest price 
the book being, one may hopef the 
gold, and the autograph merely the guinea stamp, 
though unaccountably omitted from the list so far we 
have every reason to believe that the following books 
must also have been received at Clement’s Inn; — 

From Door to Door, Beenaed Capes. 

Knock at a Venture, Eden Phillpotts. 

Charger and Chaser, Nat Gould. 

Can this he Liove? Louisa Parr 

The Taming of the Brute, Feances Habeod. 

Recent Earthquakes, C. Davidson. 

mid ^afure TFon hy Kindness, Mrs. Beightwen. 

I he Use of Words m Reasoning, Alfeed Sidgwick 
4 Breaker of Laws, Pett Eidge. owick. 


A LA CHAMBRE DES PAIRES. 

[As a direct consequence of the Entente many modifications of our 
social and parliamentary customs may be expected. The House of 
Lords, for instance, now, as ever, in the van of progress, will conduct 
its debates on the Education Bill after the lively French fashion.] 

The Earl of Creive. As to the single-school parishes, 
my Lords, we propose 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (interrupting). You 
are a criminal, an assassin. 

[Great hubbub. Lord Beauchamp advances rapidly on 
the Archbishop and slaps his face. The Bishop of 
London, in endeavouring to protect the Primate, is 
hurled to the ground by Lord Denman. The Lord 
Chancellor rings his bell. Lord Elgin and Lord 
Halifax engage in single combat. Lord Eipon 
throivs his hat at Lord Cawdor. Order is at last 
restored. 

Lord Crewe. No, my Lords, it is not w^e who wish to 

pull dowm the lights of faith from heaven. It is 

The Bishop of Manchester. You are the last of the 
last. I hurl my defiance at you. I proclaim you a 
robber. (Sensation.) 

The Earl of Crewe. The venerable Prelate has uttered 
a falsehood. I throw it back in his teeth. It is he 
who robs the widow and the orphan. 

[Great uproar, in the midst of which Lord Tweedmouth 
is seen butting with his head at the Bishop of St. 
Asaph. Lord Lansdowne has in the meantime 
shake7i his fist in Lord Crewe’s face. The floor is 
littered with tatters of lawn sleeves. 

The Bishop of Manchester. I call on the country to 
witness these abominable proceedings. The country 
I will judge you. You are Thugs and the sons of Thugs. 
The Earl of Crewe. No, it is you wLo are a Thug. 

^ [Violent indignation on the episcopal benches. 
The Bishop of Manchester. I appeal to the protection 
of the Lord Chancellor. Are we to be massacred by 
tjiis band of brigands, this horde of parent-killers? 

[The Earl of Crewe knocks the Bishop down and 
treads on his face, but is promptly attacked by Lord 
Halsbury. Lord Eosebery faints, and is carried 
out, exclaiming, “ Let us all die for the Flag.'' The 
Lord Chancellor in vain rings his bell. The 
sitting is suspended. 

Better Late than Never. 

“ There were a number of callers at 10, Downing 
Street this morning. Lord Althorpe (sic) called about 
IS.SO."— Westminster Gazette. ^ ^ ^ uo 

“Naturally the story of the play was severely dovetailed.” 

Edinburgh Evening News. 

The dramatic critic is confusing the Cushat (Columba 
palumhus), or it may be the Book Dove (Columba livia), 
with the Cur, which has no wings and is merely an 
inferior species of CanidcB. 

“Wanted— By a Volunteer, a Military Great Coat for a week-end 
manoenvre. WiUmg to exchange large tin bath, with mug for same 
Will re-exchange in May.” — The Empire. 

If the advertiser is still doing business next October 
we will exchange a Panama and a pair of cricket boots 
for a fur coat. Ee-exchange in May. 

PUrcmy '' column of The Western jQaily 

“House, 2 sitting-rooms, kitchen, scullery, 4 bedrooms, bath, h. and 
} gas ; garden, etc.” ’ 

This savours a little of carelessness, as they said in 
I he Impofianoe of being Earnest. 







REMINISCENCES OF A LAKE ‘‘POET.” 

Summer visitors to Bowness, Windermere, twenty*five 
or thirty years ago, could hardly fail to notice a small 
corrugated-iron stall on a patch of waste ground beside 
one of the lanes leading to the lake. Above this stall 
was an announcement that The Poet Clegg is here, 
selling his works.'' This, being more than the majority 
of poets succeed in achieving, naturally excited my desire 
to make his acquaintance — no very difficult matter, as 
he seemed rather to invite than shun publicity. I found 
him seated behind the open front of his hut; a stout 
elderly personage, fresh-coloured, with grey hair and 
short chin-beard, and light grey eyes like a shrewd but 
suspicious parrot's. 

The divine frenzy was upon him just then, for he was 
feverishly scribbling a verse with a stubby pencil on the 
back of an envelope, so I had to wait until the Muse 
had taken flight. At length he looked up: '‘Are ye a 
person of consequence? ” he inquired; which obliged me 
to confess that I was nobody in particular. " Well," he 
said, " I '11 give ye just five minutes. There were two 
noblemen coom to see me the other day, looking like 
lords ; I x'eceived them vera respectfully for half-an-hour, 
and at the end of that they offered me a shilling I ' No,' 


I told them, ' ye 've wasted half-an-hour of my valuable 
time, and then ye insult me with a shilling ! Take 
back your shilling,' I said. ' Thank God, 1 'm in no want 
of shillings, any more than yourselves. I took ye for 
noblemen and gentlemen — dnd I find ye 're neither I ' " 

“ I count myself as high as Tennyson every bit," he 
went on, " and my time 's my money, and I don't ask 
any one to coom to talk to one. I 'd rather they 'd keep 
away, if they don't come to buy. What are you going to 
buy? " 

I bought the Poet's " Tenth Grand Christmas Book, 
with fine Portraits and Grand Comic Cuts." Being a 
non-subscriber, I paid five-and-sixpence for it, " in a stiff 
cover." (I might have procured “ the Queen's copy, in 
morocco and gold," for fifteen and sixpence; but I did 
not think I could quite afiord it.) 

“ Tennyson was at Bowness only a while ago," he told 
me, " and would ye believe it, he was too prood — though 
he must ha' known I was here — to go these few steps out 
of his ro-ad to visit a Brother Po-at! " I endeavoured 
to express incredulity and astonishment. " I 've never 
read any of his stoof," he continued; " I 've no time to 
read other Po-ats. I like to use all my spare time 
writing out my own compositions. I 'm my own Poob- 
lisher. London pooblishers won’t buy my copyrights — 
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times are so hard just now. But when I see the sort o' 
stoof they do prent, I can't read it 1 

Ye may have heard that Palmerston granted me a 
pension? That was years ago, and my enemies got it 
taken away from me, and I 've been agitating to get it 
back ever since ! " I remembered hearing that his name 
had somehow been inserted in the Civil List, and that 
some member of the Opposition asked a question on the 
subject, and gave the House a few quotations from the 
Poet's works, which were received with roars of laughter, 
while the pension of £40 a year was withdrawn after a 
single payment. Which no doubt was very hard on him, 
though I could not help a private impression that he 
might consider himself lucky to have got even that forty 
pounds. " Well now," he said, ye 've bought one of 
my books— what more do ye want with me? " I am 
ashamed to confess that on this I represented that I was 
fired with an ambition to wTite verses, and wished to 
know if he would be willing to' give me, say, six lessons 
in the art of Poetry. I was nearly thirty years younger 
then, and the temptation was irresistible. Now of course 
I should overcome it — at least, I trust so. " Eh," he 
said, '' Po-atry's a thing ye canna be taught. It just 
cooms. There 's times I feel it floating through my 
brain, like the air there. I mind well how I first coom 
to write. I was a lad of seventeen, and I 'd had a 
quarrel with sodm o' the Grammar School boys, and 1 
told them : ' I defy ye, with all your Latin and all your 
Greek ! I 'll just go home and write a reply that shall 
crush ye ! ' I couldna sleep all that night, and the morn 
I got mop in my nightshirt and wrote a satire on the 
white-washed wall reet off, and copied it down on paper, 
and had it prented — and for three weeks the toon was 
like Election time ! One big scholar wanted to fight 
me aboot it, but I said, ‘ Nay, I 've won my battle * ' 
And so I had ! But I couldna tell ye whether ye 've the 
makings of a Po-at in ye wdthoot ye show me soom of 
your attempts. . . Now I must away. I can’t afford to 
talk with ye any longer; working here all day knocks me 
oop, and I have to write all night." 

He was even more busy and important when 1 next 
requested an audience. I can't attend to ye now," he 

said, ''I'm correcting the proofs of my next Christmas 
book, and that 's more important to the Pooblic, and 
more pleasant to you in the long run, ye know, than 
what ye've come aboot." But I persuaded him to 
glance at a little thing of my own— an Ode to the Moon, 
of which all I remember is that I compared her, when in 
crescent form, to a paring from pale Bian's finger-nail," 
and inquired: " 0 Moon! Are Eailways and the Electric 
Telegraph known to thee yet? Or will they be soon? " 
After reading it aloud, he remarked that he noticed I put 
my rhymes in the middle of a stanza, a liberty he never 
permitted himself, and asked whether I had counted the 
syllables in my last line. I owned that I had forgotten 
to do so, and he informed me that that kind of line was 
known in the profession as an “ Alexandrian.” When I 
ventured to ask him if he detected any promise in the 
® was most_ encouraging. ‘‘It’s grand!” he 
said , there s a loftiness aboot it that shows me ve onlv 
want practice to be a Po-at. I ’ll tell ye what I ’ll do 
tor ye. I 11 print this poem in my next Christmas 

U I keep an 

mist, thougli I don t wish it to get aboot. There ’ll be 
Doochesses reading it I And I ’ll only charge ye seven- 
and-six for setting it oop I ” ^ 

No one had ever offered to be my publisher before; but 
to i couldn t see my way to advance seven-and-six the 
Doochesses never had the opportunity of reading mv 
Ode to the Moon. Which is a pity, because I Sfnk it 

w’ould have appealed to them. The Poet then com- 
plained of the intemperate laudation of some of his ad- 
mirers in the Press. " See here — a friendly thing they 
wrote of me in The Ulverston Mirror, I had it prented ; 
but it goes beyond — it 's almost too extravagant! " It 
w^as indeed. I was inexpressibly pained to perceive that 
the writer had obviously been pulling the Poet's leg. 

" There was a man coom to me the other day, and 
wants me to write a poem for him, and I says to him — 
as I might to yourself — ‘ Who are ye ? I want to know 
all aboot ye.' And he tells me he 's giving a lecture on 
all things in Heaven and Earth, and w^ould I write a 
sketch saying well of him for the gentry and tradesmen. 
Hoo much would it be ? ' If ye were a rich man I 'd 

say ten guineas,' I told him, ' being, as I take ye to be, 
poor, it 'll be five shillings.' 'Hoo long will it take? ’ 
he says. ' Half a day? ' ' Bless ye ! ' says I, ' ye just 

take a toom oop yon hill and coom back in five minutes, 
and I '11 have it written for ye. Stand away ! I feel the 
lines coming already ! ' 

“ The Figaro 's my friend," he continued, " and The 
Graphic. But they can't get me my pension back. I 
sent some verses oop to them, but — and mind this — it 
just shows their critic, though dootless a clever man in 
his way, is no judge of Po-atry. They only prented one 
o' the verses — the vera one I knew myself to be the 
worst of the lot ! " 

I wonder if it was on the same level of excellence as 
the following stanza of his "Grand Electioneering 
Poem," price 3d. : 

We sing not of great Kings and Royal Queens, 

Or even take a single glance 

At Gladstone or gi eat Earl of Beaconsfiet.d 

To make some fairly jump and dance 1 ” 

It may, or may not, be a reflection on the literary ap- 
preciation of the last century, but it must be stated that, 
in spite of producing thousands of verses of a quality fully 
equal to the above, the Poet Clegg never succeeded in 
getting back that pension. " F. A. 

A BONA-FIDE CANDIDATE. 

pke Poe International Centenary Society has offered a prize of 500 
dollars for the best poem on Poe by a “ iion-professional.”] 

They may turn away Swinburne and Dobson, 

Paul Bubens and Adrian Boss, 

And all others that only do jobs on 

Condition you load them with dross; 

They, no doubt, would have turned away Southey, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, and even Lord B. ; 

But, dear mader, I 'm sure you '11 allow they 

Can't turn away me. 

Every editor, lesser or greater, 

Who^ samples the odes I 've composed, 

Sends 'em back to me, sooner or later. 

In my envelopes, stamped and enclosed. 

I 've a not altogether inept head ; 

I ve pathos that 's blended with fun; 

Yet my poems have not been accepted— 

No, never a one. 

Then what matter that I have a lot of 

Old manuscripts here in my room, 

When, for all that the arbiters wot of, 

^ I'm just in my virginal bloom? 

For (as Edgar himself would have said it) > 

I may be " senescent," yet oh! 

I ve at any rate this to my credit — 

I can’t be a pro! 
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Mistress. “Good gracious, Cook, what have you done to the coal-scuttle?’* 

Cooh. “Well, it was like this, mum. I was a-filling of it in the coal-oellar, when a 

ENORMOUS AVALANCHE COMMENCED TO DESCEND FROM TEE TOP. It WAS ME OR THE SCUTTLE, MuM ; 
AND I LEAVE YOU TO JUDGE AVHICH WAS THE MOST VALUABLE I ” 

[Whatever doubt there may have been before^ Cooh is note an easy first. 


NEW PAETIES IN POLITICS. 

(Special to ” Punch fi') 

The proposal mooted in the cor- 
respondence columns of our esteemed 
contemporary to form^ a Spectator 
Party in politics, has stirred the 
nation to its depths. Wellington 
Street has been practically blocked 
for the last few days by myriads 
of ardent partisans anxious to enrol 
themselves under the banner of the 
gifted editor; and the daily queue, 
carefully shepherded by the police, 
has equalled if not eclipsed that of 
the audiences of The Christian. But 
it was hardly to be expected that the 
example set by The Spectator should 
not lead to emulation and imitation, 
and already it is becoming over- 
whelmingly apparent that a number 
of similar parties are likely to be 
formed, with results most beneficial 
to the variety and picturesqueness of 
political life. 

Foremost amongst the rival groups 
is The Observer Party. The leader, 
needless to say, is that redoubtable 
publicist Mr. J. L. Garvin, who is 
already hailed as the Massingham of 
the Tarifi Eeformers. Confident of 
capturing a sufficient number of seats 
to place them in an absolute majority 
over all other groups combined. The 
Observer Party have already formed 
their Cabinet. Mr. Leo Maxse will, 
of course, be Prime Minister, while 
Mr. Garvin, by his vast abilities as a 
financier, is obviously marked out for 
the post of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The Foreign Minister will 
be Sir Eowland Blbnnerhassett; 
the Secretary for War, Mr. Ignotus, 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Calchas. Mr. L. S. Amery has 
kindly consented to act as Colonial 
Secretary, and minor posts in the 
Administration will be filled by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Walter 
Long, and Mr. Bonar Law. 

The Observer Party, it will be ad- 
mitted, is a powerful combination, 
but Pearson's Party is hardly less 
formidable. Here, again, a pro- 
spective Cabinet has been formed, 
with Mr. C. Arthur Pearson as 
Premier and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Mr. Peter Keary as 
Foreign Secretary, with a seat in the 
Lords as Lord Keary of M.A.P. Mr. 
Gamage will be President of the 
Board of Trade; Sir Thomas Lipton, 
First Lord of the Admiralty; Mr. 
Lyons, Minister for Education, and 
Mr. Barker, Secretary for War. The 
badge and emblem of Pearson's Party 
will be a peony, and its war-cry. 

Get On or Get Out.’^ 

for ^heer birain-power;, hpw^ver^ 


The British Weekly Party probably 
stands unrivalled. As yet no appor- 
tionment of posts has been officially 
announced, but we understand that 
Dr. Egbert SON Nicoll will contest 
the City, Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton will stand for two Kail- 
yard constituencies, while Mr. 
Clement Shorter will court the suf- 
frages of London University, and Mr. 
Claudius Clear will storm Tun- 
bridge, Maidstone, or some other 
Kentish stronghold. 

■ Other parties in a less forward 
state of organisation are the Tit-hits 
Party, the Home Chat Party, and 
The Exchange and Mart Party, but 
the full range of their activities has 
not yet been precisely defined. 

With regard to The Spectator some 
farther details may be of interest to 


our readers. For instance, every in- 
tending member is obliged to sign an 
attestation paper declaring his readi- 
ness to support cat-and-dog suffrage 
and free breakfasts to a number of 
birds, including thrushes, robins, 
wrens, woodpeckers, and tom- tits, 
though the inclusion of the latter 
may cause some confusion with the 
Tit-hits party. Members of The 
Spectator party, again, must all 
possess (a) a rifle or (b) a Morris 
tube or (c) a Mauser pistol. Their 
wardrobe must include a slouch hat, 
a bandolier, and a copy of Bastiat's 
Economic Fallacies* 


Circumstances alter Cases. 

“His ‘apologia pro mea mfirmitates ’ did 
not kelp kim muck among his colleagues.” 

No wonder. 
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TAKING STOCK. 

Beatrice has been spring-cleaning 
nae to-day, or rather my clothes. I 
said, wasn’i it rather early for it, as 
none of the birds were singing pro- 
perly yet, and she had much better 
wait till next year; but no, she would 
do it now. Beatrice is my sister-in- 

law, and she said Well, I forget 

what she did say, but she took a 
whole bundle of things away with 
her in a cab ; and I kjioiv John will be 
w^earing that fancy shirt of mine to- 
morrow. As a matter of fact it was 
a perfectly new one, and I was only 
waiting till Lent was over. 

Beatrice said the things were all 
lying about anyhow, and how I ever 
found anything to put on she didn't 
know ; but I could have told her that 
they were all arranged on a .aymjne- 
trical plan of my own. Beatrice 
doesn't understand the symmetry oi 
a bachelor’s mind. I like a collar in, 
each drawer, and then whatever 
drawer you open there ’s a collar 
ready for you. Beatrice puts 
all in one drawer, and then if you ’re- 
in a hurry, and open the wrong, 
drawer by mistake, you probably go 
up to the office in tw’p waistcoats and, 
no collar at all. That would be very 
awkward. 

Beatrice actually wanted a braces 
drawer — (if she hadn’t married Jo^^, 
I should never let her talk to' mei 
about braces) — but I explained that 
I only had one pair, and was wearing- 
those, so that it would be absurd. I 
expect she wanted me to think that 
John had two pairs. All I can say is 
that, if he has, he ought to be above 
taking my best shirt. . . . 

I don’t think the waistcoat drawer 
will be a success. There are twenty- 
three of them, and some of them 
don’t blend at all well. Twenty- 
three in one drawer — you know there 
are bound to be disputes. I see 
William has got to the top already. 
Ah ! he was a fine fellow, the first I 
ever had. I don’t quite know how 
to describe him, but in colour he was 
emerald green, with bits of red silk 
peeping through. Sort of open-work, 
you know, only where you would ex- 
pect to see me there was more of 
William. I wore him at Beatrice’s 
wedding. He would come. Only he 
wouldn’t let me into the vestry. I 
wanted to sign my name; all the 
others were. I have never worn him 
since that day; but Beatrice has 
fished him out, and na\v he lies on 
the very top of the drawer. 

Of course it ’s awTully good of 
Beatrice to take so much trouble 
about my clothes, and I ’m extremely 
grateful, and after all she did marry 


my brother John ; but I think some- 
times she — Well, here ’s a case. 
You know, when you have twenty- 
three waistcoats you perhaps run a 
bit short of — of other things. So, 
naturally, the few you have got left 
you — Well, Beatrice took them all 
away, and said that as I couldn’t 
possibly wear them again she ’d cut 
them up for house-cloths. And 
really — half way between winter and 
summer is a very awkward time for 
re-stocking. But I suppose it is 
going to be warmer now? 

Ho us 6 -cloths! I bet John has a 
go at them first. 

Beatrice found what they call in 
the profession a “ morning-coat and 
vest ” under the bed, and said that 
she would take it away and sell it for 
me. I like the way she “finds” 
things which I have been keeping for 
years under the bed. It is absurd to 
talk about “ finding ” anything in a 
small fiat, because of course it ’s 
there all the time ; but Beatrice 
thought that I ought to be grateful to 
hpr for her discovery, so I pretended 
I‘was. She said she would get at least 
balf-a-crown for it ; but I said I would 
rather have the coat. How’ever, it 
turned out that I wasn’t even to have 
had the half-crown. . . . 

I used to have thirty pairs of old 
white gloves in a drawer. I would 
take them out sometimes, and stroke 
them affectionately, and say, “Ah, 
yes, those were the ones I w^ore at 
that absolutely ripping dance when I 
first met Cynthia, and we had supper 
together. You can see where I spilt 
the ice pudding.” Or — “ This was 
that Hunt Ball, when I knew nobody 
and danced with Hildegarde all the 
time. She wore black. Just look at 
them now.” Well, Beatrice had 
that drawer out pretty quick. And 
now they are on their way to Perth 
or Paris, or wherever it is; except 
Hildegarde ’s pair, which will just 
do for the girl when she cleans the 
grates. I expect she really will get 
them, you know; because John 
doesn’t dance. 

You know, you mustn’t make too 
rnuch^ fun of Beatrice ; she has rip- 
pmg ideas sometimes. She filled a 
“ summer-trunk ” for me — a trunk 
full of all the clothes I am going to 
w^ant in the summer. She started 
with a tennis racquet (which, strictly 
speaking, isn’t clothes at all), and 
went on with some of the jolliest 
light waistcoats you ever saw; it 
made me quite hot to look at them. 
Well now, that s really a good idea, 
so far as it goes. But what will 
happen when the summer does come ? 
Why, we shall have to go through the 
wffiole business all over again. And 


who ’ll arrange the winter-trunk? 
Beatrice. And who dl get the green 
pyjamas and the purple socks that 
there ’s really no room for, d.ear? 
Why, John. 

Yet I am sorry for John. He was 
once as I am. What a life is 
his now. Beatrice is a dear, and 
I will allow no one to say a 
word against her, but she doesn’t 
understand that trousers must be 
folded, not hung; that a collar which 
has once been a collar can never be 
opened out and turned into a cuff 
(supposing one wore cuffs); and that 
a school eleven blazer, even if it 
happens to be pink, must not be cut 
down into a dressing-jacket for the 
little one. Poor John ! Y’es, I am 
glad now that he has that shirt 
of mine. It is perhaps a little too 
bright for his complexion, perhaps he 
has not quite the air to carry it off; 
but I am glad that it is his. Now I 
think of it I have a tie and a pair of 
socks that would go well with it ; and 
even William — can I part with 
Williaui? — yes, he shall have 
William. Oh, I see that I must be 
kind to John. 

Bear Beatrice ! I wonder when I 
shall have everything straight again. 

A. A. M. 


CHARIVARIA. 

“King Leopold,” we read, “is 
now doing what he can to re-estab- 
lish himself in the good opinion of 
his subjects. Last week he unex^ 
pcctedly drove from the palace to a 
fancy-dress ball at the town hall, 
wffiere he chatted freely with the 
dancers.” But wo were under the 
impression that he had already made 
a certain reputation by this amiable 
habit of chatting freely — very freely 
sometimes — with dancers. " 

^ * 
sii 

A w'onderful case of a lady singer 
who had a double was mentioned in 
the papers the other day. This re- 
minds us that most of the foreign 
ladies who take part in Grand Opera 
look as if they are at least the double 
of someone else. 

* iV 
* 

The Bishop of London’s expres- 
sion of belief that healthy games 
would save the Bussians from all 
thoughts of plots and revolutions 
has attracted much attention in 
St. Petersburg, and a beginning, we 
hear, is shortly to be made with an 
attempt to teach a number of moujiks 
to play golf and diabolo, which it is 
hoped will supplant the present un- 
healthy practice of putting the shot 
and tossing the bomb. 
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Thirty mock marriages gone through 
in fun at a “freak ball'’ at Coney 
Island, New York, have been de- 
clared binding. This, it is thought, 
is the grimmest jest of the century. 

JK * 

It is interesting to see how motor- 
car terms are coming into everyday 
use, and are being applied to ex- 
traneous objects. For instance, under 
the heading “ Servants Wanted ” we 
came across an advertisement the 
other day for an “ h.p. maid." 

♦ * 

* 

No more dropped aitches, we hope 1 
A machine called “ The Aspirator " 
has been invented for servants. 

^ * 

The Semi-teetotal Movement has 
received a set-back. The proprietor 
of an inn at Woking has been fined 
forty pounds for watering beer. 

* :!e 
* 

On view now at the New Gallery : — 
Fair Women by Unfair Painters. 

♦ ♦ 

•I* 

We understand that no action is to 
be taken by the Board of Trade 
against the South Eastern and 
Chatham Eailway Company in regard 
to the recent excessive speed of one 
of their express trains. The Direc- 
tors' pathetic plea that the conduct 
of their line had hitherto been beyond 
reproach in this respect was held to 
be unanswerable. 


It is rumoured that the theatre 
managers who so dearly love the 
Censor are about to petition for an 
' extension of his powers. They are 
j desirous that he shall have authority 
j to prohibit those public proceedings 
in the Divorce Court, by the side of 
I which the most daring theatrical pro- 
duction is apt to appear tame and 
I insipid, and consequently fails to 
attract. 


A correspondent writes to ask us 
what he should do when his doctor 
I pays him more visits than are neces- 
. sary. We would remind our corres- 
I pondent of the old saying : 

“ An apple a day 
Keeps the doctor away." 

But the apple must, of course, be 
well aimed. 

* 

“ Although the population of Chis- 
wich and Acton is 80,000, only two 
persons," it is stated, “ were arrested 
in the combined districts during the 
last three days of February." The 
local police force certainly ought to 
be strengthened. 


STUDIES IN TACT. 



A Gentleman, Mr. B. S , is paying an early morning call at a house he has never 

BEFORE VISITED. FINDING NO ONE ABOUT, HE IS TEMPTED TO INSPECT THE PLATE, AND AFTER- 
WARDS VARIOUS OBJECTS OF VERTU IN THE DEAWING-EOOM. WHILE SO DOING HE HEARS 
.LPPROACHING FOOTSTEPS, AND FEELS THAT HIS CURIOSITY MAY BE CONSIDERED IMPERTINENT. WhaT 

SHOULD Mr. B. S do? 



Mr. B. S. should hurriedly seat mmself at the piano, and when the owner of the 

HOUSE ENTERS SHOULD SAY TO HIM, SlR,' I HAVE COME TO TUNE THE PIANO. UNFORTUNATELY I 1 
LEFT MY TUNING-FORK AT HOME, SO TOOK THE LIBERTY OF SUPPLYING THE OMISSION PROM YOUR ] 
PLATE-BASKET.’* — PLAUSIBLE AS THIS MAY SOUND, Mr. B. S. SHOULD NEVERTHELESS SEIZE . 

THE VERY FIRST CHANGE OF CLEARING OUT. 
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DEAR BOY, WHY THIS GLOOM?’’ 

“"Well, the fact is I’m an English Churchman and a Scotch landlord and an Irish 

OATTLE-GEAZER AND A. SHAREHOLDER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM BreWERY, AND MY ONLY HOPE IS IN 
THE Lords I” 


THE PRESS AND THE LION. 

L — ‘‘ The Protectionist/’ 

. We have the more pleasure 
in joining in the chorus of felicitation 
upon Mr. Nestorith’s eightieth birth- 
day because we can so confidently 
claim him as an adherent to the great 
cause of Tariiff Reform. Again and 
again in his works, more particularly 
the political novels, such as Hol- 
loway's Career, may be found the 
strongest possible suggestions that 
their author is under no misappre- 
hension as to the necessity for Pro- 
tectrgn if England is again to 'pcdupy 
her^ bid proud position among the 
nations. . 


II. — “ The Eree Trader.” 

The eightieth birthday occurs to- 
day of perhaps the grandest Eree 
Trader now living, one who is old 
enough to remember England under 
Protection, and who has never fal- 
tered from the flag — Mr. George 
Nestorith, ^ the novelist. Of his 
literary attainments we speak later; 
but first let it be put on record that 
no one can read his works with an 
open mind, destitute of party bias, 
without being conscious of his in- 
tense love of the open market. As a 
novelist. . . . 

Christia:^ Advertiser.” 
^ Our hearts are filled with unctuous 
joy at the thought that that great 


and valiant swordsman for the truth, 
Mr. Nestorith, has been spared to 
attain his eightieth birthday. What 
English literature would be like 
were it not for the presence of such 
simple faithful souls we tremble to 
think. Superficially, we are aware, 
Mr. Nestorith has now and then 
suggested that he could not consider 
everything in this world to be for 
the best; yet read properly, with 
Christian tolerance and imaginative 
sympathy, there is not a word in all 
his many and wonderful works that 
does not breathe a beautiful spirit of 
resignation and hope. 

lY. — T he Freethinker.” 

All freethinkers should rejoice in 
the continued vigour and intellect 
that are enjoyed by Mr. Nestorith, 
the novelist, whose eightieth birth- 
day has just been kept. In all his 
works he has consistently brought to 
bear upon superstitions the white 
light of irony and wit. He has never 
paltered with his conscience, which 
probably is one reason why his name 
is so much better known than his 
writings, 

V. — '' The Suefragist.” 

It is with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we wish '' many happy 
returns of the day” to Mr. Nest- 
orith, the great novelist, not only 
because we admire his work, but be- 
cause he has shown himself so warm 
a friend to our cause. , . 

YI. — “ The Anti-Suffragist.” 

It is pleasant to think that one of 
the last public pronouncements made 
by Mr.^ Nestorith before entering 
upon his eighty-first year was a re- 
buke of the militant pantechnicon 
brigade lor their unwomanly and un- 
seemly tactics. When criticism 
comes from such men as this, the 
honoured of the nation, it cannot be 
lightly set aside even by the political 
Maenad and the vote - desiring 
Bacchanal, 


“ Here are some curious points about Leap 
lear Day as recorded by The Observer, A 
man at Clapbam celebrated bis tenth birthday 
on the same day on -which his daughter cele- 
brated her twenty-second.” 

If his daughter is really eighty- 
eight years old the father must be 
considered lucky to be only fortv 
or so. ‘ 


As Others See Us. 

, ‘‘ Sua figlia. . si . e sposata in 
Inghilterra col Signor.' . . fellon deli’ 
University di ^ Cambridge.” — H 
Giornale d' Italia* 
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A QUESTION OF “YALUES.” 

“ tDMIRABLE YOUE FIG0EE OF TEMPEEAKCE ; EOT DON'T TOD THINK YOD 'YE LEFT YODE JUSTICE 

A LITTLE SKETCHY?” 

sympathy -with the schemea o£ social retorm embodied in the Licensing Bill considei that it would be improved by an extension of the Time Limit.] 
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A PiiEriY Wit versus A Miuuty Imelllct. 

The Hon. W. L-mbt-n chaffs Mr. H-ld-ne on Army Estimi^tes. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Eiteaoted from the Diart of Toby, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, 
March 2. — Much talk during last 
three weeks of revolt in Ministerial 
ranks on question of expenditure on 
Army and Navy. Almost the last 
time C.-B. appeared on Treasury 
Bench he warded off impending blow 
by suggesting that Murray Mac- 
donald's resolution, insisting on re- 
duction, should be postponed till 
Army and Navy Estimates were pre- 
sented. Then, as he observed with 
affected ignorance of Parliamentary 
methods, Members would know ex- 
actly what they were talking about. 

C.-B. been in the House long 
enough to know that that condition 
is immaterial to the moving of reso- 
lutions or the making of speeches. * 
If it is to be rigorously insisted upon, 
many of us will be reduced to silence 
and inaction. 

However, to-day solemnly set apart 
for the pow-wow. Opposition crowded 
in to enjoy spectacle of Ministers 
baited by their own followers* It 
wouldn’t do for them to support 
Resolution put forward by gentlemen 
who know more about the Army than 
N. Bonaparte Haldane, are more 
intimate with the working of the 
Navy than Jack Fisher. But a 
schism in Ministerial ranks always 
pleasant for contemplation from 
‘ benches opposite. 

Full muster of Ministerialists. The 
Independent Labour men were seated 
in serried rows below Gangway insis- 
tent on reduction of warlike expendi- 
ture. The cost of a Dreadnought or 
two, the disbandment of a few batta- 
lions of the Line, would go some way 
towards providing old-age pensions or 
making easier the lot of the Un- 
employed, who at Maidenhead the 
other day refused to turn the crank 
that prepared the morning chips for 
the pampered householder. 

Looking round the crowded 
benches, taking note of the varied 
sections, the experienced eye dis- 
cerned material for debate and divi- 
sion damaging even to the master of 
legions. In other circumstances prog- 
nostication might have been realised. 
Suppose, for example, that before 
Lloyd-George found salvation on 
Treasury Bench he had undertaken 
to lead this attack on the Govern- 
ment, Things would have hummed. 
Murray Macdonald not an ideal cru- 
sader. There is about him a subtle, 
indescribable but unmistakable 
Bow - and - Bromley manner that 
stifles enthusiasm. In low voice, 
with hurried enunciation, h§ rea^ § 


paper on the virtue of economy, our 
friendly relations with Foreign 
Powers, and the righteousness of 
retrenchment in the expenditure on 
armaments. 

The effect on John Brunner of the 
reading of the paper was remarkable. 
Whilst others were depressed, he was 
in merriest mood. Assuming an easy 
attitude and a conversational tone, 
he delighted the House with certain 
autobiographical details, chiefly re- 
lating to visits to Paris and Berlin. 
On one of the former, welcomed and 
fed — John seems to have dined im- 
partially in both capitals — by a repre- 
sentative body of Frenchmen, a 
native orator addressed him at 
length. 

“ A most beautiful speech,” said 
J. B., his eyes uplifted to the gas-lit 
roof in ecstatic recollection. 

It had reference to a jaunt of 
Trades Unionists to Paris. The 
orator remarked upon the circum- 
stance that winter preceded spring; 
spring’s deft fingers touched the 
sward and lo 1 the crocus bloomed. 
Then, in the ordinary course of 
things, comes summer with its 
wealth of fruit and foliage. The 
poetic fancy of the orator somehow 
linked the arrival of the Trades 
Unionists on the Boulevard with the 
coming of summer. 

It doesn’t work out very well in 
English. The Labour Members were 
anxious John should quote tbe 


text in French. He, suddenly re- 
membering that the passage had 
nothing to do with the Kesolution he 
had risen to second, returned to his 
notes. 

Bucked up again when he got to 
Berlin, this time carrying the red dis- 
patch box and the dignity of Boyal 
Commissioner. Spent what he ad- 
mitted was a convivial evening ” 
with German hosts. When he was 
leaving one of them said, “ I don’t 
trust you yet.” 

Eegarded as a remark having per- 
sonal bearing, this at once unkind 
and unjust. Not an honester, more 
reliable man in the Commons than 
Member for Northwich. House under- 
stood that the thing was an allegory. 
The convivial German, embodying 
^ for the moment the Fatherland, and 
regarding J. B, as representing Great 
Britain and Ireland, waggishly ad- 
monished him. 

In the end, which didn’t come till 
close of an eight hours’ day of talk, 
Macdonald’s Eesolution was nega- 
tived by 320 votes against 73. 
Asquith had placed on paper a deftly 
drawn amendment, bland with 
pleasing generalities. Eleven o’clock 
struck before it was reached, after 
which hour opposed business may 
not be taken. Prince Arthur pro- 
posing to move amendment, debate 
collapsed, a right conclusion of the 
matter from an artistic point of view. 
Pusin^^S — NouOt 
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Tuesday . — Whilst Cousin Hugh 
was still with us, going strong on the 
riscal Question, Prince Arthur used 
occasionallj to ^remark with deep- 
drawn sigh, Life would be endur- 
able but for its cousins. They are 
worse than other facts and figures.'’ 
Cousin Hugh is now afar off in 
the wilderness, leaving the House 
lamenting. Facts and figures remain, 
and from time to time Prince 
Arthur stumbles over them. To 
have them further complicated by 
the incidence of Leap Year is enough 
to daunt a less resolute heart. 

Matters especially perplexing this 
evening. Motion to go into Com- 
mittee on Navy Estimates. Prelimi- 
nary tussle. Important section of 
Ministerialists take up their parable 
against bloated armaments. Oppo- 
sition insist they 're not bloated nearly 
enough. Financial Secretary to Ad- 
miralty goes minutely into figures to 
show that what has been achieved at 
Whitehall is the juste milieu, the line 
of perfection on which is marked ab- 
solute security combined with perfec- 
tion of economy. To prove his case 
cites columns of figures, setting forth 
what Germany and England are 
severally doing in matter of de- 
stroyers, torpedo boats (first-class 
and second-class), submarines and 
eke cruisers. 

Prince Arthur, patiently listening 
hour after hour, at length steps in. 
His point is to show that though the 
necessities of the current year have 
been fairly met, overwhelming de- 
mands on the Exchequer will be 
made in 1909. Starts cautiously. 

The year 1908," he said, " con- 
sists of only 12 months." 

No one objecting to this, some 
even applauding, he proceeded, 
" Those months will soon be through. 
When 1909 begins, it will be found 
that an expenditure not inadequate 
for the necessities of the 365 days — " 

Here in half a dozen voices swiftly 
came the correction. " Three hun- 
dred and sixty-six." Not noticing 
the interruption nor acknowledging, 
whilst adopting, the correction, he 
went on — " the necessities of the 366 
days — " 

Shouts of " Three sixty-five " burst 
forth. 

Things growing desperate. Which 
was it? Hit high or hit low — 366 or 
365 — he could not please them. Only 
thing to do was to ignore interrup- 
tion and finish his sentence. This he 
proceeded to do, Besuming his seat 
he furtively drew forth his pocket- 
book. Spent some time with the 
assistance of almanack in working 
out the puzzle whether there are 365 
days in the year or 366. I 



Wrestling with that wretched Arithmetic. 
Excepting Leap-year, at which time 
February’s days are twenty-nine.” 

(Mr. B-lf-r hovers between 365 and 366.) 

Business done . — Got into Com- 
mittee on Navy Estimates. 

Friday. — Three years ago the 
House was mystified, and debate on 
Fiscal matters conveniently relegated 



“ Wrop in Myst’ry.” 

feels a yearning for the 
^d familiar post of Steward of the Chilteni 
iinndreds, and retires for the second time. 


to background, by what was known 
as The Strange Case of Sir Carne 
Eascii. The Member for Chelmsford, 
whose absence and its cause are to- 
day regretted in both political camps, 
had been seen by such responsible 
witnesses as Sir Arthur Hayter, 
Meysey - Thompson, and Gilbert 
Parker, in his usual place above the 
Cxangway at a time when he was cer- 
tified to be confined to his bed by 
illness. 

Analogous case has of late ruffled 
meditation of Members. A quarter 
of a century ago one of the most 
familiar figures in the House was the 
tall, slim, upright one of Lord 
Arthur Hill. Eeturned for Kilmar- 
nock in 1877, he from '80 to '98 re- 
presented a division of County Down. 
For thirteen years he acted as Whip 
of the Unionist Party. Ten years ago 
be retired from the scene, giving 
place to his son Arthur. 

I Since the new Session opened 
what seemed to be the wraith of the 
old Whip returned to his familiar 
place. He was seen in the Lobby as 
of yore, save that, being no longer a 
Whip, he wore his hat. He was fre- 
quently observed sitting solitary in a 
side gallery, looking down on the 
strangely altered scene. He spoke 
to few, and few addressed him. He 
took no part in debate, and was not 
eager to participate in division. 

New turn given to the mystery by 
issue of a writ for the election of a 
Member for the Western Division of 
County Down " to serve in the place 
of Lord Arthur Hill, who since his 
election has accepted post of Steward 
of the Chiltcrn Hundreds." This 
varies the mystery, but does not ex- 
plain it. Why should an old Mem- 
ber, yearning for the scenes of yore, 
go through trouble and expense of 
contested election, wander about the 
House for a month, and then resign? 
The wraith accounted for, there still 
remains something uncanny about 
the incident. 

Business done. — Second Beading 
of Education (Local Authorities) Bill. 


In the World — ‘There are rnmours of a 
marriage in the future that may, if it comes off 
cause a good deal of comment’ ” 

This has been "overheard by the 
Little Bird " in the Gentlewoman at 
great expense.^ How these little 
creatures do pick up things, to be 
sure ! 


‘ h IS not difficult to estimate Low much the 
large hrms who are still selling at Is. 2d. 
per lb. (13s. 8d. per CT\t,) are presenting to the 
public with each pound they Daily Mad. 

^ These calculations are much more 
difficult than they look, however. 
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THE EEGIMENTAL GAZEKA. 

[“The 3rd Y.B. Nortkrimberland Fusiliers’ 
Mess Gazeka is dead .” — Local Paper.] 

In the Mess-room of the 3rd Corps, 
In the wainscot by the doorway, 
Lived our little Mess Gazeka, * 
Lived our regimental bogy. 

No one truly ever saw him, 

Though some said he wore a hair tuft 
And declared they 'd seen him 
hopping 

On the carpet after dinner; 

Yet his voice was heard by all men 
Once or twice, at least each evening, 
Queerly comic, bubbly peevish, 
Partly whistle, partly choking, 

Like a trombone filled with porridge. 

Ah the usual yearly meeting 
Once there rose a windy speaker, 
Spoke of many things and varied. 
Things beyond the ken of all men; 
But at length his voice was silent, 
And he slowly settled downward ; 
Then there came from out the 
wainscot 

Such a sudden burst of cheering. 
Such a squirt of strangled joy notes. 
That all present burst out laughing ; 


’Twas our little Mess Gazeka, 

'Twas our regimental bogy. 

When the corps all look their 
brightest, 

Eed mess jackets — spotless waist- 
coats — 

And the silver, dragged from boxes. 
Gleams amid the piles of roses. 

Then the Story-teller tells 'em ; 

So our little Mess Gazeka 
Hears the most appalling lies told, 
Cannot bear it any longer. 

And then ofi he goes in gruffies. 
Hear him crickle in the wainscot 1 
But the Mess Guest, glancing side- 
ways, 

Says in tones of awestruck wonder, 
What on earth 's that noise of 
almonds. 

Noise just like the taste of 
almonds ? ' ' 

And we all say, laughing lightly, 

'Tis our little Mess Gazeka, 

Pretty little Mess Gazeka. 

You should see him drink his Bovril 
Nine o'clock on Sunday mornings 1 
But he bites just something horrid, 
So we keep him in the wainscot. 

In the warm and quiet wainscot, 


That is why you hear him gruffle. 
When he 's pleased he always gruffles, 
'Tis a habit that he 's got there 
In the wainscot of an evening/' 

Then the Mess Guest, looking fur- 
tive. 

Talks of other things — of Battles, 
Bullets, Ballets, Bandoleros — 
Anything but what that noise was, 
Wha't that funny little noise was. 

So the ever-changing years passed ; 
Comrades left or got promotion, 

But our little Mess Gazeka 
Gruffied, as of yore, to laughter — ■ 
Speeches, Stories, Thin No Trumpers, 
j In the w^arm and quiet wainscot. 

In the wainscot of an evening. 

But old Bather Time was watching 
(Ah, those sands that keep on run- 
ning I), 

So at length our Mess Gazeka 
Fell away where all the rest go — 

Fell away without saluting. 

Tumbled down into oblivion, 

In the February cleaning, 

In the scrubbing and the cleaning; 
For the sideboard alteration 
Slew our regimental bogy, 

Killed our little Mess Gazeka, 
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A ST. MARTIN’S UNE SUMMER. 

Eevival op “The Admieable Crichton’^ 

Since I saw him last Bill Crichton 
has gained in virility, and that is 
what you want most on a desert 
island. Mr. Lyn Harding has the 
advantage of Mr. Harry Irving in 
the physique that is essential to the 
bucket business. He was perfect in 
his capacity of butler, and next best 
in the Second Act, where he is in the 
chrysalis stage of transitional man- 
hood, having ceased to be a mere 
worm, and not yet blossomed out into 
a winged god. He was least good as 
'' The Guv.” In his exalted position 
he lacked, the geniality that great 
rulers can afford. His face never 
relaxed even when he indulged in 
romantic sentiment, and it was 
here that his voice took on some- 
thing of the portentousness of melo- 
drama. Even in the dance there was 
only a physical, not a mental, un- 
bending. True, in the old life he had 
always expressed the view that the 
condescension of Lord Loam, shown 
in the social entertainment of his 
menials, had been subversive of dis- 
cipline and the right recognition 
of caste in the servants’ hall. But 
here on the island there was no ques- 
tion of degrees of servitude. All 
were equal, being alike immeasurably 
removed from Mr. Crichton*s own 
sphere. And, after all, it is incredi- 
ble that a potentate so haughty and 
aloof could have held his slaves in 
such a state of sacrificial devotion. 

As the Earl of Loam, Mr. Eric 
Lewis, though his manner smacks a 
little of the best Harley Street tradi- 
tions, escapes the rather too farcical 
rotundity of the late Mr. Kemble's 
inimitable methods. Miss Miriam 
Clements cannot quite reproduce the 
intellectual agility of Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, but she has a more femin- 
ine charm. Miss Hilda Trevelyan 
is an adorable Tweeny. 

Mr. Gerald du Maurier is ex- 
cellent as ever. Miss Sybil Car- 
lisle and Miss Muriel Beaumont 
have lost nothing of their natural 
grace; and Miss Margaret Fraser's 
clever performance as Fisher makes 
one again regret the brevity of her 
part. 

It is late in the day to find a new 
word of praise for this which is far 
the best of Mr. Barrie's plays. The 
last Act was the only one ever open 
to serious attack, and I am certain 
the author justified himself of the 
conclusion which he is said to have 
pmferred to another that came into 
his head, . Women critics used to 
protest H,gainst the snobbishness of 


Lady Mary Lasenhy. She ought, they 
said, to have stuck to her second love. 
But she had no choice in the matter. 
Bill Crichton had too good a know- 
ledge of the rules of “ the game '' to 
allow her to stay behind with him on 
the island; and in London it would 
have been more impossible still for 
him to countenance the sacrifice. He 
recognised with remarkable lucidity 
of soul that, if one environment may 
go far to make a man, another may 
go^ equally far and with equal pro- 
priety to unmake him. He was a 
stickler for Nature in her primal 
state, but also for the ‘'second 
Nature ” that is evolved from habit 



“The Guv” in a transport of tender sentiment. 
Mr. Crichton . . Mr. Lyn Harding. 

Lady Mary . . . Miss Miriam Clements. 


and prescription. A notable philo- 
sopher, this Crichton, and gifted with 
a curious taste for detachment. 

If I were to hazard a criticism of 
this delightful play it would be that 
on a second view of it — with the 
knowledge of what 'is coming when 
the gun goes off — there seems to be a 
certain air of factitiousness about the 
general enthusiasm for the Simple 
Life. I say nothing of the two pro- 
tagonists or the parson; but if the 
rest of them were so enlarged and in- 
toxicated by the healthy activity of 
their island picnic why should they 
leap for joy at the prospect of re- 
turning to the stuffy atmosphere of 
Mayfair, above or below stairs? 1 
am sure there must have been a 
reason, deep-rooted in the imbecility 
of the race, and Mr. Barrie could tell 
it me if he chose, for he knows so 
many good reasons for the strangest 
things. 0. S. 


THE AMAZO: S OF CLEMENT'S 
INN. 

When Boadicea fought and died 
Did Britons laugh ? Ah no — they 
cried. 

Those tears we rather grudge her. 
She didn’t give her Vote a thought 
Or use her chances as she ought — 

A little slack, we judge her. 

How puerile, also, was her cause 
Compared to ours ! With man-made 
laws 

We 're mercilessly fighting; 

We 'll yet strew England with our 
dead, 

xilthough, alas, no blood 's been shed 
Up to the time of writing. 

Oh ! of this scorn w^e 've had 
enough — 

These constables who won't be rough, 
But gently pinch and pat us; 

We want the military out, 

We want, with martial sword and 
shout. 

The Guards to up and at us I 


WEALTH WHILE YOU WAIT. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — “L.C.C. saves 
over £2,500,000.” This gratifying 
headline greeted me the other day as 
I opened my copy of The Daily Mail. 
You can imagine my pride as a Lon- 
doner, and my pleasure as a rate- 
payer! And the whole thing is so 
simple — simpler even than your own 
idea of renaming the coinage. The 
Council merely decided not to spend 
certain sums of money which had 
been estimated for various schemes. 
Mr. Punch, why shouldn’t I to® save 
like that? 

I have begun already. Last year I 
estimated that _ a yacht such as 
would ^really do me justice should 
cost £5,000 a year, or, say, £150,000 
capital. I didn't go in for it, so I 
am now the richer by that amount. 
And I hope to do much better 
still in ^ the near future. The 
yacht will appear again on my 
balance-sheet for this year, but 
having saved £150,000 I can afiord 
to have one rather better equipped. 
It would cost, say, £200,000. I shall 
save that sum too. Then I should 
like a racing stable. That could be 
run comfortably on the interest from 
£300,000, with an initial outlay of 
£150,000. Altogether that will make 
over^three-quarters of a million saved 
by next Christmas. 

Now, cad ybu tell me the best way 
to invest this, or would you advise 
me to wait another year or two, and 
offer to pay off the National Debt? 

Yours faithfully, Batepayer. 





Old Ma7i (uho86 thoughts have leen turned hy ichisky to Lontroversial fo;ies). “ Can 'e tell me, Squoibe, the difeebenoe between 

CONTRACTING OUT ’ AND ‘ NON-PRO VIDED ’ SCHOOLS ? ” 


Squh^e. “ Go away home, my man, and come to me again when yog ’re sober.” 
Old Man. “Sober I Nobody cares for them sort o’ things when ’e’s sober! ” 


WALKEB ! 

We live and learn, and doubtless it 
will be news to many persons to find 
that they have never really walked 
at all. They have merely put one 
foot before the other, which is a very 
different thing. Walking is a self- 
conscious accomplishment, only "at- 
tained after years of thoughtful 
study at a desk. By the time a man 
is sixty he is perhaps qualified to go 
out and try his paces; but seldom 
before. 

Children wish to walk properly, but 
we fiastily do all we can to check 
them and impose artifice upon them. 
Hence they never walk again. , They 
get there, may be, but not by walk- 
ing. 

Br. Hookey, of Blisterville, Pa., 

I who is perhaps the greatest walker in 
the world, knows all about it, and 
some of his knowledge has found its 
yt^ay to OTO of ^he paa|azjip.e pages, 


next the picture of the woman who 
suffers in silence, and above a spicy 
serial story of Semitic life. 

According to Dr. Hookey, who is 
introduced to English readers by 
H. H. Diddle, M.B. (Camb.), the 
walking in which we now indulge 
must go. In its place will be rational 
walking. Rational walking is done 
with a bent knee and a body flopping 
over it. By shuffling along in this 
way you go farther and faster, and 
are less tired. How very American 
— to be always going farther and 
faster ! Most of the American latter- 
day gift-horses “(which we have got 
into the useful if irritating habit of 
examining in the mouth) have borne 
the same recommendation. 

But suppose one does not want to 
walk any faster or go any farther, 
and supposing one i^ not tired as it 
is, what then? -Are we still to bend 
our knees and totter forward through 
life, pr piay W§ hgli erect 


once more, and try to look like inde- 
pendent gentlemen? If we do, says 
Dr. Hookey, we shall be defying 
science and practical wisdom. And 
the example set is of the American 
Indian, that first authority on the 
needs of city life. For if an Indian 
bends his knee to shuffle over broken 
ground how reasonable that we who 
walk on smooth pavements should do 
the same ! 

Never mind, it is good magazine- 
page filling. 


“The -water-colour drawing of Sir Edwin 
himself embracing Durham Cathedral and 
‘ Tregotlman ’ — developed from a thumb-nail 
sketch at the time of the Prince of Wales’s 
visit to Truro —elicited wann comment.” 

The Cornishman. 

Seeing that it was a legitimate 
occasion for festivity, it was surely a 
little unkind to go and make a water- 
colour d^^awing out of fhe merest 
affair pf sentiment. 
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^ strongly suspect, by the thought that no one could know 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. Brixton who only Brixton knew, ho left his Amelia (she 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) was a flirt), and went to Mouleville. The first chapter 

I HA YE been deceived by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, ends, He was in bed — in France, in France— in bed. He 

His reputation being what it is, he should have chosen [was soon sound asleep.’' After a good night’s rest he 
some other title for his latest book than The Man who , began a course of farcical misadventures. No circular 
was Thursday — A Nightmare. Knowing my author, ^ tour could have made him giddier than he became 


was Thursday 


Nightmare. 


1 supposed this was the story of a man who imagined through staying too long in one place. The author 
himself to be one of the days of the week — Thursday, [claims for him — in a dedication- — that he is a treat for 
Conceive the anxiety of his life! People would always an idle hour,” and although I cannot deny the truth of 
be doing things on him. '' I ’ve got to dance on Thurs- that description I think that Amelia — -flirt as she was 
day,” one man would say to another; or, By the way, -^ught not to have been saddled with him for a life- 
I ’m playing football on Thursday.” Poor Thursday ! time. Amelia wanted somebody more solid and less 


How grateful he would be to one who was simply going susceptible, and Mr. Bodgekinson, the chief director 
to “ pay a call on Thursday ”; and how anxious as to of the Brixton Emporium, would have suited her splen- 


the weight of the man (as it might be Mr. Chesterton 
himself) who was “ going to Brighton on Thursday.” A 
nightmare, indeed. Well, that book remains to be 
written (by Mr. Chesterton or myself); this one — pub- 
lished by Arrowsmith — is concerned with The Supreme 


didly. But perhaps he had a wdfe already. 

In Bodwell (Murray) Miss Valentina Haavtrey tells 
the story of a famhy who are, gambling away their 
estates. It is not a book for the sprinting reader. 


Council of Anarchy, whose seven members were called j- There is no breathless succession of thrills, no battle, 


after the days of the — 

week. But it is none "I"]! ^ [j|- 

the less a nightmare, ^ \ — — F =^| [r^ - ' j= 

where everything •’ " ^'1 I 

[ijn^ng^ apirii^ 

II _ o P.. "R, <s O . _ 

Agnes and Egeb- ~ — — _ 

TON Castle, like Mr. AN UNPROFITABLE CUSTOMER. 

Reginald McKenna, “Hair Cut!” 

nave brought us a — 

sword, but with this difference, that four-fifths of the standable enough, but 
stories in Flower o’ the Orafiae fMETHUEN") have a reason for the nnsitinn 



murder, and sud- 

den Stay, I 

am WTong. There 
are one or two sud- 
den deaths, but they 
come upon you so 
gently that the shock 
is broken. The nar- 
rative deals actually 
with a period of 
forty-four years, and 
there are reminis- 
cences of earlier 
ones. It begins with 
the birth of a grand- 
son of one of the 
Bodw ells' tenant far- 
mers, and it goes on 
until the infant has 
grown up, succeeded 
in business and mar- : 
ried, and is getting 
the upper hand of 
the hereditary land- 
owners. The start- 
ing-place is under- 
find no very cogent 


sworn, out witn tnis mtterence, that four-fifths of the standable enough, but I can find no very cogent 
stories in Flower o' the Ora7ig6 (Methuen) have a reason for the position of the finishing-post. The tale 
happier ending than is at present promised for Mr. stops short at one of the sudden deaths, and, excepting 
McKenna’s little Bill, The Bishops, with their diagonal that the pace is different, it is exactly as if a bad toss at 
moves, are up against the Knighthood of Nonconformity, one of the jumps in the Grand National were the signal 
and stale mate is threatened. But the Castles have a for the complete petrification of the whole show. Just 
simpler task. They move, as become Castles, only as there you wouldn’t know who w^on, so here you can’t 
m a straight line, and they usually get there. The really tell who gets the best of it. Miss Hawtrey 
ten life-problems in their book, mostly variations on the ought at least to have got the runners into the straight, 
theme in which White has to_ play and mate in two or I wish she had, for they are so carefully and so 
three moves, are worked out with considerable ingenuity, thoroughly portrayed that I was getting quite excited 
especially those in which White wins his mate (and the about a number of them, 
inevitable orange-blossoms) at the point of his trusty 
rapier. In thijs age of non-corrosive ink and Hague 

Conferences it is refreshing to turn — particularly when A Fact, 

butcher of a silk button.” OLerk {handing change). Two. 


and when even Will Shakspeare learnt to be 
butcher of a silk button.” 


, , ,, _ ^ ' Clergyman: But I thought conapounds of “Pan” 

ihe hero of Mr. Reginald Tuenek’s Imperial Brown counted as one? 


{BetuTn§ (ingflier ha'penny.) 
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Try our oork-tippud golf-big — ^IT ^FLOATS ! — ^and our combination spoon-mabeie paddle. 


' A LITTLE LESSON IN AEITHMETIC. 

“ Now that the game ceases to amuse, nine-tenths of the English, who 
set these folk in power are crying, ‘ If wo had only known what they 
y''ere going to do we should never have voted for them ’ ! ” 

, < , • Mr, Ludyard Kipling, in The Morning Post. 

' Tha. Westminster Gazette, commenting upon the 
above paragraph, utters the following pedagogic rebuke : 

Even 'a hard, when he is writing in prose, ought to observe the 
rules of arithmetic. For, conscious as we are that in the recent by- 
elections the Liberal party has had reverses, we cannot find in any 
one Qf them that the Kipling candidate was returned by nine to one.” 

; „We have worked this out, and find that our genial 
Contemporary has • not given Mr. Kipling so sound a 
lesson in arithmetic as it might have done. Its esti- 
;mate of nine" to one makes no allowance for any Unionist 
votes at all. With these throv(^n in (and, after all, .there 


were some Unionist votes at the last General Election) 
the proportion, if nine-tenths of the Liberals crossed 
over, must in any case be more than nine to one, and 
might conceivably run to within a fraction of nineteen 
to one. It is deplorable to think that, for want of this 
elementary calculation, The Westminster Gazette 
should have weakened, by a possible fifty per cent, and 
more, the force of the lesson in arithmetic which it 
adrninistered to the peccant bard. 

“ As was generally expected tlie match ended in an easy victory for i 
Aiken loj 207 4:.'^~7-Daily Telegra'ph. 

We had put it all along at 2073, though ^vc knew 
that public opinion was against us. Unfortunately we 
had not allowed for the nervousness of Aiken’s 
, opponent. 
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MORE ILLUSTRIOUSIETTER WRITERS. 


Observer considers th^at the incident The Times a yellow jacket. Mr., 
may profitably be considered closed. Lloyd * George admits that he 


> [Being an intelligent anticipation of further It is generally believed that the story showed the message to Mr. Winston 
Journalistic enterprise ] of this deplorable interchange of in- Churchill ; but that does not explain 

' We are rejoiced to learn that the discreet correspondence would never the currency of the rumour. Cherchez 
plectrical condition of the inter- have become puHlic but for Mr. la femme must be, as of 'old, our 
national atmosphere caused by the Sydney Buxton's litohappy weakness comment, 

jiisclosure of the President of the for talking of his epistolary triumph. The statement made by Mr. 
Swiss Bepublic’s letter to Lord A quick-witted woman soon puts two Morley in the House of Commons 


Esher has been happily dispelled, and two together. 


on Friday as to the nature of the 


It will be remembered that the Editor The precise terms of the Dowager communication he had received from 
of The Times recently stated in the Empress of China's cablegram to the Tsar has practically ended the 


columns of “ that sensitive 
journal that it was widely 
known that the President 
of the Swiss Bepublio 
had addressed a letter to 
Lord Esher commenting 
adversely on the kitchen 
ranges used in Windsor 
Castle, and demanding 
that the correspondence 
should be published. The 
excitement caused in the 
ironmongery trade has been 
intense, but it has been 
happily allayed by the 
frank statement made in 
the House of Lords on 
Thursday last by Lord 
Esher. ■ Lord Esher ad- 
mitted that he had received 
a letter from the President 
about three weeks ago, but 
that the contents were of 
an entirely pacific ' char- 
iacter. It was, in fact, posi- 
tively jocular in character. 
He had shown it to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, as the 
jereator of Captain Blunt- 
^schli, who agreed with him 
that it possessed no politi- 
cal significance, and he had 
•answered ‘it in a similar 
tone. Lord Lansdowne, 
bn behalf of the Opposi- 
tion, stated that he was 
perfectly satisfied with 
Lord Esher's explanation, 
-and the incident may now 
•he regarded as closed. 
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ARMS OF THE FUTURE. 

The new bayonet is better adapted for such snbsidiaiy purposei 


In spite of all contradic- as cutting 

tions, ofihcial and other- - j. j 


painful excitement created 

in Paris and St. Peters- 
' burg by the sensational 

^ ^ article ^ which appeared in 

The Times* It was there 
alleged that the Tsar had 
\ ^ written to Mr. Morley 

/V offering to make him Shah 

//\ of Persia if he would con- 

; sent to substitute the 

y/A Bussian for the English 

W//\ language throughout the 

v///X Icidian Empire. It was 

yjH/A further stated that Mr. 

Morley had promised to 
give the proposal his best 
consideration. Mr. Morley 
'W briefly explained that he 

had received a letter, not 
from the Emperor of 
Bussia, but from the Em- 

/ peror of the Sahara (M. 
Jacques Lebaudy), but 
that its contents were of a 
purely personal character. 
He had not replied to it, 
and did not intend to. Mr. 
F. E. Smith congratulated 
Mr. Morley on having re- 
frained from the risk of 
speaking disrespectfully of 
the Equator, and Mr. 
Grayson has withdrawn 
^ his motion proposing that 

^ Mr. Morley should be de- 

ported to the Andaman 
Islands. We understand 
that M. Lebaudy’s letter 
was of remarkable 
f purpoges piquancy, and contained a 

’] proposal that Mr. Morley 

LYNiT THAT should Write his (M. 

Led-audy's) life on the 
same scale as his memoir 
of Mr. Gladstone. In conclusion he 


wise The nh < iPTi^pr in a Well, what s the good op a bloomin’ baynit that should write his (M. 

wise,^ ine Observer is in a aint got nothin in it for snarin’ rabbits?” LEB-Annv’c?^ li-fA 

position to state on the- AjUiBAUDY s; me on tne 

Ab^yssima with S! leading article of extraordinary bit- 

|?3=-«£?-S: 











Prosy One. 
P. 6. “No.” 


Did I TELL YOU THE STORY OF MY WIFE AHD THE TAXI-CAB? ” 

' ' ' B.C'. “Then you didn’t tell it me!” 


Bored Cynic. “Is it very long ? ” 


Times says, a concealed attempl W 
interfere witTi a Government Office,* 
and cannot be too severely* critTcised; 
Mr. Burns’s defence is that, just as 
a cat may look at a king, so niay a 
Cabinet Minister receive a letter from 
one. His culpability begins when he 
deals unwisely with that letter. In 
hi's own case he showed it at once to 
Mr. Asquith, who laughed, and ad- 
vised him to put it in the w.p.b. 
-This he had done. None the less, as 
the vigilant Times says, a grand his- 
toric tradition is being tampered 
with, and it behoves all of us to be 
on our guard against abuses." 

'It is understood that the rage and 
mortification of those Cabinet Minis- 
ters who have not been the recipients 
of letters from crowned heads furnish 
a pathetic sight. Mr. Gladstone, 
indeed,' makes no effort to hide his 
chagrin; but Lord Elgin, on the 
other hand, attempts to laugh it off. 
Meanwhile the letter which the Earl 
of Crewe is alleged to have received 
from Chulalongkorn, King of Siam, 
with reference in it to disappointed 


ploughers of lonely furrows, and 
suchlike phrases, is in the best in- 
formed circles considered to be a 
forgery of his lordship’s own hand, 
done to save his face because he was 
left out in the cold. 


A €lmck Way witli Aliens* 

During January and February 
109,151 third-class passengers left 
the United States for Europe. Only 
32,260 arrived .” — Dmly News, 


“ Lady, "Socialist, Vegetarian, desires to meet 
same with, whom to share fat at Thornton 
Heath .” — The Clarion. 

We always thought that Vege- 
tarians anyhow were true to their 
principles. 


Under the heading “ Farming and 
Gardening” in The Western Daily 
Press : 

“ A Ginger Beer Plant wanted.” 

Any relation to the Beerbohm 
Tree ? 


SELF-DENIAL. 

He did not swear, as you’d have’ 
sworn, 

^ For it was Lent. 

Calmly he saw the umbrella torn 
From out his grasp and roughly borne J 
Forth by the wanton gale that blew[ 
Across the Bridge of Waterloo. I 

He did not curse as most men do, j 
But murmured * “ It is meet that I | 
As penance should myself deny 
That prophylactic luxury,” 

For it was Lent. 

And so he bravely watched, without 
Language, while It. was blown about, 
Its outside in. Its inside out, 

And made no moan nor loud com- 
plaint. 

But bore Its loss (Oh, mark the 
saint 1) 

With admirable self-restraint — 

For It was lent. 


The Suffragettes^ Friend: 
Member for Senpeckham. 
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LETTERS FROM FATHER. 

By E*d’*'=*‘*d K*pl**g. 

[It is possible tliat this letter was intended for one of onr daily 
contemporaries. It was, however, duly addressed to us, and w e 
p-uMisli it just as we received it, with, a full sense of the honour done 
to us by the distingnislied politician and poet-traveller who wrote it J 

Where 's the verse that Shakspeare wrote 
Once three hundred years ago? 

Every lodger has a vote, 

Since the Law decreed it so. 

Some are better, some are worse : 

That 's the way with bits of verse. 

Octagon and hexagon; 

Man and manners makyth man. 

Lo, the lights of Babylon 

Shine upon the selfsame plan. 

They are red, and you are green — 

What the dickens can it mean? 

Nineveh 's an old abode 

Mostly marked by heaps of dust. 

Lay the long lance on the road, 

Since I say you shall, you must. 

Kaisers, Tsars, and Emperors 
I Eat what any one devours. 

I Multiply the breadth by length : 

s When it ’s done you ’ve got a square. 

Then you come and try your strength 
I Till Oblivion cries “ Beware 1 ’’ 

' So you tramp the Wilderness. 

That ’s the answer: can’t you guess? 

I am about to speak of England and those whose mis- 
fortune it is to live there. I speak of England with 
respect. I have tried to do what I can for the country, 
but everybody can realise that the efforts of one man 
' must be useless — especially when the rest are living in 
an iodoform-scented fog of sentimental miasma. For 
two years they ’ve been living there, and it is not dis- 
; pelled yet. Men of the Blood despise them. You can 
' hear South Africa shouting her scorn from Table 
' Mountain, while Australia responds with derision from 
the banks of the Wagga-Wagga. Wherever there is a 
Colony the doors have been shut and bolted and barred. 
Even the black man of the remoter Bush curls a con- 
temptuous lip when you tell him about Empire. Only I 
yesterday I happened to be speaking to a young Fijian 
about the Motherland, I dwelt on her glories: her 
' steamers, her locomotives, her motor-cars, her bayonets, 
her big guns, her ports, and her Imperial politicians. 
“ Me no eatee,” he remarked, and the conversation fell 
flat. That is what the Government has made of Eng- 
land in two short years. To-day a Canadian took me 
-to Canada. He was laughing all the way. Don’t you 
see,” he said, that you ’re not in it? Size, acreage — 
just think of it. Frenchmen, too, lots of them. 
Montreal, Toronto, and Quebec, can’t you see? No, 
you ’re not in it.” It was the password. I bowed my 
head. The truth couldn’t be contested. That, again, 
is the fault of the Government. 


“ Tke ‘ Kentish Gazette and Canterbury Press ’ kas a 
LAGEH CIBCULATIOK 

than any other Kentish newspaper published eastward of Ashford.” 

We are not blown up with either beer or pride, dear 
reader. We merely state facts. 


PEDAGOGY UP-TO-DATE. 

0 SIMPLE and crude were the notions I had 
When I was a callow and green undergrad I 

And simplest of all were the thoughts that were mine 
On how to excel in the pedagogue line. 

1 fancied — like many Oxonian geese 

One should study the culture of Borne and of Greece ; 
I dreamt of the grove where Calliope sings, 

And my heart it would pant for Pierian springs. 

And when I had gathered such lore as I could, 

And flung o’er my shoulders a bachelor’s hood, 

I thought, in my folly, I 'd nothing to do 
But set up as Master and teach wLat I knew. 

Bude, rude was my waking 1 I soon was to find 
My notions were ages '‘and ages behind : 

The hours I had spent in achieving a taste 
For classical culture were nothing but waste. 

What was Oedipus Rex? What was Pericles’ speech? 
I should have been studying how one should teach. 
For What you impart doesn’t much matter now: 

The only significant thing is the How. 

I should have been busy researching. I ought 
To have measured the length of an infantile thought, 
To have marked the effect on the cardia’s action 
Induced by an effort in simple subtraction. 

I should have been weighing the toddlers before 
And after a lesson in nursery lore, 

And known wLat they lost, to a scrupulous gramme, 
In learning the story of Mary's pet lamh. 

I ought to have studied with close application 
The full psychologic effect of dictation; 

And the chemico-physical change that ensues 
When an infant is learning that four is two twos. 

Ah me ! Can I wonder if men who have wrung 
From Science the secrets of teaching the young 
Arrive at the seats of the mighty, while I, 

A mere scholar at best, am a thing to pass by? 


The Well of English. TJndefiled. 

“ Though it is hard to believe that Sir Henry could 
have given a superior rendering of The Bells, it is safe 
to say that the enthusiasm of any audience could never 
have been surpassed even when the ' Chief ’ was in his 
prime at the Lyceum.” — Cambridge Daily News, 


“ Mr. J, M. Barrie’s play, ‘ The Little Minister,’ was produced for the 
first time in Germany at Vienna last night .” — Yorkshire Etenmg News. 

According to Mr, Punch's Special Military Corre- 
spondent, the Kaiser had written to one of the Austrian 
Ministers asking him, as a friend, to hand over Vienna 
to Germany. In these circumstances a better play 
could not have been chosen with which to celebrate the 
occasion. 


Would young lady, wearing pink hat, who caught gentleman’s eye, 
and smiled, while on car, Southgate Street, on Saturday, communicate 
immediately ? ” — Bath Herald, 

He wants his eye back, poor man. 


In the index of The Manchester Guardian, under the 
heading “Sport,” we read: “Suffragists mobbed at 
Southport.” These gallants of the Bed Bose I 
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A Day in the Life of an 
Enthusiast. 

9 A.M. — There seems to have been 
a great meeting at the Queen’s 
Hall yesterday to protest against 
Asquith’s dastardly robbery. I wish 
I had been there. I see that a Mr, 
Harold Smith, of Liverpool, ad- 
vised everybody, before dealing with 
a tradesman, to find out whether or 
not he was in favour of the Licensing 
Bill.” That is an excellent idea. 
To-day, at any rate, nobody who is* 
not prepared to^ fight the Bill to the 
death shall receive my money. 

10 A.M. — An awkward dispute with 
the ’bus conductor, who refused to 
say definitely whether or not he was 
in favour of the Time Limit. His 
actual words, ” Ho yus, I don't 
think,” were indecisive. I gave him 
my twopence with the greatest re- 
luctance, but i-emembered afterwards 
that he was only an agent of the 
General Omnibus Company. They 
are the people whose views I should 
have ascertained. This is very an- 
noying. What am I to do ? For all 
I know they may by to-morrow be 
actually spending my twopence on 
propaganda in favour of the Bill! 
Shall I get off? I suppose I. . . . 
Of course I ’m very late as it 
is. . , * They may be against it, after 
all. . . . Still. . . . Well, I ’ll stay on 
now, but I really must be firmer next 
time. 

10.30 A.M. — It is extraordinary how 
quickly crowds collect. Foreigners 
visiting our metropolis have often 
noticed this, I believe. All I did 
was to ask the paper-boy what his 
views \vere upon the Licensing 
Question. . . . 

11 A.M. — The Office Boy says he is 
in favour of the Licensing Bill. Im- 
pertinence I I have told him to be 
so kind as to dust the Encyclopcedia 
and carry it downstairs. I 'll show' 
him. 

Noon. — On second thoughts I ’ll 
have the Encyclopcedia up here, after 
all. That boy doesn’t get enough to 
do. The result is that he spends his 
time imbibing pernicious trash from 
the Radical papers. 

1.30 p.M. — My difficulties seem to 
increase. IMr. HAROLb Smith may 
be able to carry out his ideas An 
Liverpool all right, but London must 
be different. I went to my usual 
barber’s to have my hair cut. Re- 
membering my weakness on the ’bus 
I marched str^ht into the shop and 

I asked for Mr, Sutton. 

“It is ^Ntremely important that I 


STUDIES IN TACT. 
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Mrs. a., vho prides herself on being the best-dressed woman in her set, goes to a 

SMART FUNCTION WITH AN ELABORATE EMPIRE COIFFURE. As SHE ENTERS, SHE SEES THAT MrS. B. 
(whom she dislikes) HAS GONE ONE BETTER, MrS. A. WON’t GO HOME ; AT THE SAME TIME SHE 
KNOWS THAT IT WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE TO REMAIN IN THE SAME ROOM WITH MlfS. B. WITHOUT 
BURSTING INTO TEARS. WhAT IS SHE TO DO? 
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/a V rr fix 


Under the cniouMSTANCEs„ the only thing for Mrs. A. to do is to retire quickly to 
THE cloak-room, AND SO ALTER HER COIFFURE THAT IT CANNOT COME INTO COMPETITION WITH 

Mrs.' B.’s. This must be done, even at the cost of a good appearance ; but, if she 
COMPORTS herself WITH DIGNITY, MANY PEOPLE WILL IMAGINE IT TO BE THE MOST FASHIONABLE 
FORM OF HAIB-DBESSTNG, AND IF HER REPUTATION IS SUFFICIENT IT WILL PROBABLY BECOME SO. 
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should see Mr. Sutton at once/' I 
said, 

''Certainly, sir," said/the man; 
" but who is Mr. Sutton? " 

' I pointed' tb Sutton’s' Toilet Soap> 
“ The person to whom that belongs," 
I said with dignity. I wish to 
know what fee thinks of the Licensing 
Bill." 

■ " Oh, but there is no Mr. Sutton 
, actually," said the man, with . a 
smile. "It's just — well, a trade 
‘ term. That soap, -I may tell you 
in confidence, is made from a special 
recipe. It Teaves po odour, is 
smooth to the skin, lathers freely, 
and " 

I I walked angrily into the saloon 
and took the only empty chair. 
" Hair cut," I growled. 

" Yes, sir. How would you like it 
cut, sir? " 

- " Without prejudice," I replied. 

2 p.M. /-Lunch. I am going to 
take it for granted that the proprietor 
of my restaurant is against this con- 
founded Bill. I can’t go through 
anotfeer scene until I have had some- 
thing to eat. After all, he 's a 
' Licensed Victualler, so he ’s bound to 
be.^ ' But I am undecided about my 
Waiter. , , He always^-agrees with me 
whatever I say, and I am sure I 
could never find out his real opinion 
on the Time Limit. Perhaps it 
would be safer not to give him his 
twopence to-day. 

2.30 p.M. — Coming out after lunch, 
arid Reeling that 1 really had done 
something for the Cause this time, a 
s beastly motor ’bus splashed me fron). 
,head to foot. That is the sort of ’bus 
jthat would be in favour of the 
j Licensing Bill. I was certainly in- 
, discreet this morning in coming up 
By one. . * 

I ' 2.35 p.M, — Just seen myself in the 
iglass. Heavens! A clean collar at 
^ohce. 

j _ 3 p.M. —I am beginning to feel a 
[little sympathy for Passive Pesisters. 
:It is certainly very hard to know 
jwhat is Jhe right thing to do in 
’matters of conscience. I went to 
" T. E. Plummett ’’ for a collar. 
-I^f/ectly the assistant saw me he 
‘g/^ssed what 1 had come for. 
‘‘Size, sir?" he asked, 
i “I want Mr. T. E. Plummett," I 
said. 

: " He never comes up now, sir. He 

lives at Streatham." ^ 

That was awkward; but still it was 
refreshing to find that he was an in- 
dividual arid not a company. With 
great difficulty I got his telegraphic 
address. (I forget what lie 1 told, 
but one doesn’t stick at that on be- 
half of the Cause.) Then I went 
into the Post Office and wrote out a 


telegram. " Plummett, Pancivest, 
Streatham. Are you in favour of 
Llcenmng Bill? Eeply paid." 

And then it suddenly struck me — 
I was actually dealing with the very 
[Government which had brought in 
'the Bill! I was giving them a shil- 
ling, part of which would help to pay 
the salary of the arch - robber 
Asquith ! I tore the hated thing up 
at once. 

3.10 PiM. — I don’t know what to 
do. (I wish I had Mr. Harold 
Smith, of Liverpool, here. He would 
know.) Plummett isn’t on the tele- 
phone ; and, if he were, the Tele- 
phone Company might not be against 
the Licensing Bill. I can’t face the 
Office Boy in this collar. I can’t go 
home for a clean one, because I 
daren’t taka a ’bus, and don’t like 
the idea of walking both ways. The 
only thing left is to go home 
altogether. 

10 p.M. — Let me hurry over the 
rest of this- awful day. I have eaten 
nothing since lunch. Not knowing 
where my housekeeper gets the food 
from, I simply daren’t. I have seen 
no evening ’paper. For all I know 
Mr. Harold Smith, of Liverpoofe may 
have made another speech; how ter- 
rible to think that I may have missed 
it 1 I am out of tobacco. Supposing 
J OHN Cotton turns out to be in 
favour of the Time Limit, how can I 
ever smoke his mixture again? I 
can’t write letters because of the post- 
office trouble. Well, I shall just 
read The Daily Telegraph once more, 
afid then I shall go to bed. At least 
I am safe there. 

ill P.M.— In bed. A horrible 
thought. Is my newsagent against 
the Licensing Bill? Oh, Harold, 
Harold, spare me my breakfast-table 
Telegraph at least I 

Midnight. — A happy thought at 
last, " Many of the clergy approve 
of the Time Limit." Then I shan’t 
go to church again. Ah, now I can 
sleep peacefully. A. A. M. 


Tke Bill said that a two-tkirds majority 
coixld exclude the Press, but that was an 
anachronism; either the Press should be 
admitted or excluded. The hon, member was 
still speaking at midnight, when by the rules 
of the House the debate stood adjourned. 

Tte House adjourned at five minutes past 
eleven o clock .”— Morning Post. 

If it comes to “anachronisms,” The 
Morning Post is not to be beaten by 
a mere Bill. 


“Such, am- oofficer would get £40 outfit 
allowance, £20 a year of retaining fee, and his 
pay when he was out .” — The Scotsman. 

Very handsome, huh not quite 
enough to justify the, new spelling. 


CHARIVARIA. 

In drawing attention in the House 
to the serious shortage in Army 
officers, Mr. Lambton suggested that 
the examination standard was too 
high. Mr. Haldane is said now to 
be considering a proposal for the in- 
stitution of a new class of officers, 
who will only have to pass an ex- 
ceedingly simple examination, and to 
whom only quite easy wars would be 
entrusted. 

* * 

* 

Confidential circulars, wo hear, are 
•being sent from headquarters to all 
Liberal Members of Parliament, 
pointing out the uncertainty of life, 
and begging them to take special 
care of their health in view of the 
fact that by-elections arc undesirable 
just now. 

sje 3ic 
sie 

Madame Tetrazzini has declared 
that San Francisco is " the only city 
in the world for a singer to live in." 
One understands this preference on 
the part of a prinia donna for an 
earthquake city. Nature herself helps 
to bring the house down* 

* % 

An explosion of gas occurred last 
week at the refreshment bar of a rail- 
way station. The windows of the 
baf wsre shattered, and a number of 
buns and other eatables were blown 
out in a shower on to the platform 
and the permanent way. It -speaks 
well for the durability of the buns 
that many of them wore unbroken 
and the rest only slightly chipped. 

sJe :|e '*■ 

Vast deposits of fossilised fish have 
been discovered in Texas at a height 
of 5,000 feet above the sea-lev^l. It 
is to be hoped that our food- 
inspectors are on the look-out. 

^ ife 
j{e 

Speaking on the needs of London, 
Dr. Ingram said : "To obtain a good 
milk and a good w^ater supply are 
great problems indeed." The diffi- 
culty is, of ‘course, to keep them 
apart. 

Sji * 

* 

It is to be hoped that the inscrip- 
tion on the new Shakspeare nionu- 
naent will receive careful considera- 
tion. One does not want a repetition 
of the regrettable scenes which have 
taken place round the Brown Dog 
statue, 

* !j4 

Messrs. Pearson are publishing 
'‘A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers," but what is wanted, the 
Inland Eevenue informs us, is a 
handy guide to those persons who 
evade the payment. 
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Mother. “ Oh, Bobby, you itaughty boy, you ’ve been smoking ! (Pause.) Poor darling 

DO YOU TEEL VBBY BAD ? ” 

Bolhy (who has leen xcell Iroughb up). “ Thank you. I ’m dying.” 


The Boot Trade complains that 
there is not a single example of boot 
lace in The Daily Mail Lace Exhi- 
bition. 

The triumphant march of Evolu- 
tion 1 The Marlborough Street magis- 
trate was informed last week that 
Italian organ-grinders have now 
given up monkeys in favour of 
children. 

3jC 

* 

Young man would like to corres- 
pond with either sex, about his own 
age,'' says an advertisement in a 
contemporary. This proves that he 
is not a woman. No woman would 
think of corresponding on such a 
subject. 

* 

* 

So much interest has been taken 
in the bout of fisticuffs in which two 
eminent K.C.'s recently indulged in 
Court that the combatants, we hear, 
are to be asked to give a repetition 
of the scene for a charity. 

* * 

The little camel which was born 
last week at the Crystal Palace has 
b^en christened Treeilby." One 
wonders whether the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals is still 
in existence. 

K * 

Much satisfaction has been caused 
in the Diamond Trade, which is at 
present suffering from depression, by 
the news that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph has sanctioned a Diamond 
Jubilee Procession to be held in 
Vienna on June 15th. 

♦ j|e 
* 

Twenty volumes of the menus of 
banquets given by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of London during 
the last fifty years have been pre- 
sented to the Guildhall Library. 
The volumes, we understand, bear 
the title Food for Thought.” 

* * 

* 

” The Abandoned Babies in Paris " 
is a heading in a contemporary. The 
gay city seems to be keeping up its 
reputation as the resort of abandoned 
characters. 

* * 

* 

A strange story reaches us from 
one of the Balkan States, where 
commercial morality is still in its 
infancy. At a recent banquet given 
at the house of the Prime Minister a 
distinguished diplomat complained 
to his host that the Minister of 
Justice, next to whom he was sitting, 
had taken his watch. The Prime 
Minister said, ” Ah, he shouldn't 
have done that. I will get it back 
for you.” Sure enough, towards the 
end of the evening, the watch was 


returned to its owner. ” And what 
did he say?” asked the guest. 
” Sh-h 1 He does not know I have 
got it back,” said the Prime Minister, 


A MISNOMEB. 

(S me lines on visiting a popular Picture 
Ejckihition.) 

Aid a mere male man, ye Graces 1 
I have fairly lost my nerve ! 

After such a show of faces 
Some condolence I deserve. 

I have just been contemplating 
Portraits of ” Fair Women ” (afe), 
Which parenthesis is stating 
Just what overcame me quick 1 


Some were fair — 'twould be invidious 
Specifying each by name; 

One or two the most fastidious 
Might perhaps as belles proclaim. 

But the rest — it were ungainly 
My emotions to describe, 

Impolite to utter plainly 
Criticism of such a tribe. 

Could the shade of Paris grapple 
With this bevy up-to-date, 

He 'd to each a sour crab apple 
As a prize adjudicate ! 

Still they haunt me with their clever, 
Ugly, haggard, wicked traits. 

If you want to gasp, endeavour 
On this galaxy to gaze I 







Drat tiiese March winds ! I can’t ’ardly move against ’em ! ” 


The Latest Craze. 
Everybody is talking about ‘'It,” 
just as five or six months ago 
everybody talked about Diabolo. 
ft taken London by storm! 

“ It ” can be had in three qualities — 
. ^Mild, Medium, or Full. 

The “ Mild ” is particularly recom- 
mended by the Faculty. 

Government Offices have adopted 
“ It.” Schools are taking ” It "-up. 

What is ” It ”? Ah I - 
Listen to what Mr. Birrell 
says:— ”I‘ had ‘ It ^ in the mild 
quality for some time, and wish for 
no other kind.” 

^ Mr. G. K. Chesterton writes: — 
If there was ever any doubt (which 
I do not admit) as to' ‘ Its desira- 
bility (odious word 1), the very fact 
that doctors as a class give it a warm 
welcome, must, one would think, 
dispel that doubt from the mind of 
the ordinary sane man.” 


Many people who have not got 
‘ ‘ It ” ^ yet will be rushing out this 
week in thin shoes and forgetting 
tjieir ^overcoats in thoir hurry to get 

And they loill get “It.” 

The stock is absolutely unlimited. 

But v/hat is “ It ”? 

Ask your friends 1 Ask your 
doctor 1 

Both, we fancy, will recommend 
you to 

Try “ It ” in Your Bed 1 

For those who have found the 
answer to the above we append the 
following simple facts and precau- 
tions, reprinted from the contem- 
porary Press, by observing which 
anyone can avoid the prevailing com- 
plaint. All you have to do is to 
remember that — 

^ Infiuenza germs can only exist in a 
vitiated atmosphere. Alw^ays ride on 
the outside of omnibuses. 


Cold winds^ and chill lessen the 
vitality. Avoid all unnecessary ex- 
posure. 

Sleep with bedroom windows as 
wide open as possible. 

Above all things, carefully avoid 
night air.’ 

Damp holds the microbes. Do not 
go out in the wet. 

The recent rain will do much to 
clear London of the epidemic, for 
which a dry and dusty February is 
responsible. 

Keep the system well fortified by 
a generous diet which will enable it 
to resist infection. 

Infiuenza^ attacks the well-to-do 
most, especially those who over-eat. 

Avoid all strong scents which irri- 
tate the mucous membrane. 

Take plenty of eucaly|)tus. 

Keep cheerful. Determine that 
you will not be ill and you won’t be. 

Go to bed at once. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Lords, Monday, March 9. 

' — With the exception of one quarter, 
red-cushioned Chamber thronged* In 
'spite of recent recruiting, viewed with 
distrust by Hugh Lea, the muster 
jof Liberal Bee^a.-'Ort epochs ^ of excite- 
;ment is ludicrously „small by .com- 
parison with the array opposite: 
Perhaps it was desire to display 
' studious indifference- to - question^ at 
‘.issue that accounted- for abseoaca of 
Ihis Majesty's Ministers. When pro- 
^ ceedings opened only Elgin and 
'Portsmouth in places. To them 
presently entered Tweedmouth, 
smiling cheerily as he looked routid 
[the galleries crowded with Peeresses 
out for a Eoman holiday, not with- 
'out hope that ^somebody's head would 
be cut off ' before teatime. 

Prince of Wales on front Cross 
» Bench. On his left hand Eosebery. 
'Steps of Throne thronged with Privy 
^Councillors and elder sons of Peers, 
i Undistinguished Commoners peopled 
I the pens by the Bar, jostled each 
other in the inadequate space allotted 
I to them in Gallery above it. "Wedged 
Jin among the long line of Peeresses 
'sat a group of Foreign Ministers: 

What had they come ouh^ for to 
see? Well, it was Tweedmouth 
shaken by The Times. The German 
Emperor had posted to him a private 
letter. Instead of writing across it 
“ Not known at the Admiralty " and 
1 returning it through Dead Letter 
; Office, First Lord opened, read, and 
j replied. Had even talked of the 
correspondence in private conversa- 
tion which someone betrayed. Pierc- 
ing eyes, regarding ^incident from 
Printing House Square, fiercely 
snapped at pretence of personal cor- 
respondence. What had really hap- 
pened, they clearly saw, was that' 
German Emperor, intent on baulk- 
ing British determination to main- 
tain supremacy on the seas, had 
privily written to First Lord of 
; Admiralty, with design of modifying 
■ our Navy Estimates. 

I “ An absolutely insane inference," 
',said Eosebery, going to root of 
matter in a brief speech contributed 
to conversation between Tweed- 
MOUTii and Lansdowne. • “ Aren't 

we, as a nation, making ourselves 
ridiculous? " he asked. Noble Lords 
murmured assent, and turned with 
almost ostentatious interest to con- 
sider . two small departmental Bills 
that constituted legislative business 
of the Sitting: 

' “ What I feel about it/ ''said the 

Member for Sark, -as we strolled bank 

















Tragic Scene at the Admiralty. ' 

(The figure maiked with a cross is Lord Tw-din-th.) 


to the Commons, is that by com- 
parison with the Germans we 've 
been made to look exceedingly small. 
You remember a little episode in the 
career of St. John Brodrick when 
he was at the War Office? The 
German Emperor held a big review of 
his troops. On the appointed day there 
rode on to the field a warlike figure 
disguised in the uniform of the Surrey 
Imperial Yeomanry. It was the 
British Secretary of State for War. 
Here was the pick of the German 
Army conveniently assembled. The 
latest resources of civilisation in the 
way of arms and men were displayed. 
The warlike instincts of the Surrey 
warrior, trained to highest stage of 
perfection, would take all in^ at a 
glance. Scanning the scene with 
assumed intention of ascertaining 
where the refreshment tent was 
situated, he would master all the 
points of the German military 
i system, and would naturally utilise 
his knowledge to the advantage of 
the Army under his control. 

‘ ‘‘ Did any portion of the German 
Press hysterically denounce the 
German War Office for '^permitting 
the incident? Were Ministers hotly 
interrogated in the Eeichstag? No, 
sir. The foreign visitor was politely 
treated, and before he dismounted 
was photographed free of charge. It 
would be unpatriotic to say that the 
Germans are a bigger people than we. 


Certainly upon occasion they show 
they have more common sense." ■ 

Business . done. — In Lords and 
Commons the bubble fioating over 
German Emperor's letter to Tweed- 
mouth is pricked. 

House of Commons, Tuesday . — 
The event of the day, striking and 
memorable, happened unexpectedly. 
Usual long list of dull questions gone 
through, Members with one accord 
strolled forth to chat, write letters, 
read papers, or otherwise pass the 
slow hours before Division bell 
clanged. House in Committee on 
Navy Estimates. Prospect of .some 
hours pecking ’ at- details. ’Prince 
Arthur’s appearance at Table only : 
slightly stirred scanty "audience. 
Wanted to know whether ik is the 
fact that towards end of year 1911 
Germany will be going one better 
than Great Britain in respect of ships 
of Dreadnought" class ? 

Neither in voice nor manner did 
Asquith indicate exceptional import- 
ance of statement he was about to 
make in reply to this question. 
In low conversational tone attuned 
to desolate appearance of Benches 
he laid down the principle that 
Great Britain must maintain un- 
assailable supremacy at sea, to 
which end the Two-Power standard 
was desirable. As to the German ' 
programme on paper, threatening by 
November or Deoember, 1911, to 
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; have thirteen DreadnoughtB against 
; twelve British, if there be apparent 
, possibility of its being carried out 
j we should feel it our duty to pro- 
I vide, and we should provide, not only 
, for a sufficient number of ships but 
I for such a date of laying down those 
1 ships that the superiority of the 
! Germans the right hon. gentleman 
foreshadows will not be an actual 
’ fact/* 

By this time the House aware of 
! importance of the occasion, the 
momentousness of decision an- 
nounced. By its naval programme 
Germany, designedly or not, had 
thrown down the glove ; Asquith on 
behalf of the nation had picked it 
up. Done so quietly too. No blare of 
trumpets, no beat of drum, no de- 
fiant attitudinising. For once in a 
way plain business manner became 
at a grave crisis dramatic by reason 
of its simplicity and directness. 

Business done, — Asquith pledges 
himself to see to it that Britannia 
continues to rule the waves. 

^ House of Commons^ Thursday . — 
Painful impression created by ap- 
pearance on Paper of question stand- 
ing in name of Mitchell-Thomson. 
Proposes to ask Under Secretary of 
' State for Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been called to statement in 
the Eeport on Southern Nigeria for 
1906, to the effect that the only out- 
come of the present legislation on 
game preservation has been to limit 
I the shooting of a few hond-fide 
European sportsmen/* 

I ■ This the first intimation the House 
' has received of existence of the out- 
rages. Strong desire to know when, 
where, and by whom the European 
sportsmen were shot? Something 
odiously cynical in suggestion that 
stops short of absolutely prohibiting 
the practice, merely talking of limit- 
ing it. 

Members recall with a shudder the 
fact that during his recent visit to 
■ Africa the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, a representative bond-fide 

< European sportsman, got a little 
shooting at big game. Happily it 
was in another part of the continent. 
That a mere accident. Duty might 
have called him to Southern Nigeria ; 
and what w’ould Lord Elgin have 
said had anything happened to 
Winston? 

Business done . — Army vote agreed 
to. 

Friday . — Lively debate on Unem- 
ployed Workmen Bill, brought in 
and supported by Socialist section of 
Labour Party. The Universal 
Pauperism Bill,**^ as Harold Cox, 

< nothing if not logical, prefers to call 
; ite Its principal clause decrees that 











The Member for Balmoral (and the rest of 
West Aberdeenshire). 

Mr. J. M-cd-n-ld H-nd-rs-n.) 

the Local Authority shall provide 
work for every person who registers 
himself as unemployed. 

The Member for Sark suggests a 
sinister alternative. It is nearly as 
old as the Sphinx. Eecord of it will 
be found in Herodotus, where it is 
written: “King Amasis established 
the law that every Egyptian should 











Socialists on Toast. 


Study of Mr. H-r-ld C-x preparing for one 
of his delightful little raids into the Socialist 
“ china-shop.” 


appear once a year before the 
Governor of his canton, and show his 
means of living, or, failing to do so 
and to prove that he got an honest 
livelihood, should be put to death.*’ 

Business done . — Second reading of 
Unemployed Workmen Bill refused 
by 265 votes against 116. 


THE BARD'S SPOT AND SPOTS BARRED. 

An overflow meeting has just been 
held, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Balfour, to attempt definitely to de- 
cide upon the site for the proposed 
Shakspeare Memorial. Among those 
present were Lord Esher, Mr. Beer- 
BoiiM Tree, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. 
Sidney Lee, Mr. Belloc, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, and the Surveyor of the 
London County Council. 

The Chairman in his opening re- 
marks said that everyone present 
must agree with him that a 
Shakspeare Memorial was an abso- 
lute necessity to Londoners, given as 
they were to playgoing, that highest 
of intellectual pastimes. Every day 
of his life he was more amazed at the 
number of theatres, all of them 
doubtless — he was no reader of news- 
papers, and could not therefore 
speak with authority — all of them 
doubtless busy with one or other of 
the Immortal Bard’s masterpieces. 
(Mild sensation.) 

The present idea, he said, was to 
erect the Shakspeare Memorial in 
Portland Place. Why, no one knew, 
unless it was for the convenience of 
American visitors to the Langham. 
They were met to-day to see if they 
could not devise a better scheme. 
For himself he would suggest that 
Portland Place was absurd when 
you had Stratford Place close by. 
(Cheers.) 

The Chairman then read a letter 
from Miss Marie Corelli oil the sub- 
ject. London, she considered, did 
not deserve a Shakspeare -Memorial 
at all. What it wanted was a 
statue either to Mr. George 
Edwardes or to the author of Dear 
Old Charlie. That was what London 
really wanted. This whole scheme 
was a device on the part of a lot of 
literary men to (Boars of in- 

dignation.) 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree said he should 
be delighted to provide a site for the 
Shakspeare Memorial on the roof of 
His Majesty’s Theatre. That obvi- 
ously was the fitting place for it, and 
he was astonished that he had not 
been approached before. 

Lord Esher said he was very sorry 
but he could not support the project 
for taking down the Duke of York’s 
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AN EXCHANGE OF HOSPITALITY. 

(Drama in Two Acta.) 

“ONE MAN’S MEAT IS ANOTHER MAN’S POISON.” 



I. 

Major Heavisides has been mounted by Captain Crashover on what the latter 

REGARDS AS “THE BEST HORSE IN THE STABLE.” 



II. 

^Captain Crashover has been mounted by Major Heavysides on what the latter 

REGARDS as “ THE BEST HORSE IN THE STABLE.” 


column and substituting Shakspeare, 
although he was convinced that there 
was not a man in Germany, from the 
Emperor downwards, who would not 
be glad to know that the Duke had 
been deposed. (Panic.) 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton said the 
Memorial, in his opinion, should be 
on a vast scale. He went on amid 
cheers to oHer to give sittings to the 
sculptor. 

The Surveyor of the London 
County Council urged upon the meet- 
ing the importance of selecting the 
waste ground in the Strand where 
Holywell Street used to be, which 
at present is used only during General 
Elections to make known the results. 
He pointed out how central it was 
and how eligible. Not only would 
there be ample room for the 
Memorial, but ample room for the 
public to waltz round it. i 

Mr. Sidney Lee agreed. He said 
that he had seen that morning an 
eloquent article by a gentleman who 
first said that he was too humble 
himself to make any proposition, and 
then went on to propose that the 
Memorial be erected in Hyde Park, 
by the side of the Zuy — the Ser- 
pentine. For his own part he thought 
that a poor suggestion for many 
reasons, one being that there were no 
deer in Hyde Park. (Laughter.) 
Besides, it was too far away. They 
wanted Shakspeare in their very 
midst — all among the men in the 
street. (Cheers.) Incidentally he 
would say that the Life of the Poet 
could be had on very reasonable 
terms at any bookshop. It was no 
use looking at a memorial of the 
author unless you had first read his 
life. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw ridiculed the 
whole affair. Why raise another 
memorial to Shakspeare? he asked. 
There was an excellent statue in 
Leicester Square, opposite the Em- 
pire. Nothing could be more suit- 
able than that. Let the people save 
their money until someone worthy of 
a memorial on the proposed scale 
should have qualified for it by pass- 
ing away — he would not use so vulgar 
and absurd a word as dying. 

At this stage of the proceedings 
Mr. Belloc started singing the Mar- 
seillaisey and the meeting broke up 
in some confusion. 


The Carnarvon Bench have refused 
the application of farmers for exemp- 
tion from licenses in respect of dogs 
used for churning. This seems un- 
reasonable, as licenses are never re- 
quired in the case of dogs used for 
sausage-making. 


“ Manx a woman siglis for what the French 
call ‘the foot of earth,’ without in the least 
wishing to marry .” — The Daily Telegraph. 

A ‘ ‘ foot of earth ' ’ sounds rather 
skimpy for an adult’s grave, even if 
the lady is content with leading the 
single life, underground. 


Cricket. 

London, 29th February. 
Ireland beat Scotland by 16 points to 41,” 

Egyptian Morning Eeua. 
The great point is to impress the 
natives with the idea that things are 
always going on in England. 
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A PLAIN TALE EEOM THE' 
HILLS. 

The Anglo-Indian novelist has 
much to answer for. He has even 
corrupted the untravelled innocence 
of some of our "dramatic critics. 
Nothing short of the hottest curry 
and spice will serve to content their 
jaded palates. And so when Captain 
John Kendall, ex-gunner, with many 
years of service in India, produces 
a plain unvarnished tale from the 
hills, here and there you find the 
ingenuous protest — ‘ ‘ This is not Kip- 
ling : this, is commonplace.'' Well, 
one, if not rhore, of these remarks is 
true of most things in life, of which 
the Stage is never tired of professing 
itself to be the. Mirror. And I think 
that- thanks are due to Captain 
Kendall for correcting, in a very 
quiet unassertive way, our fiofid 
notions of the Orient, and showing 
that even in an Indian hill-station 
the average Briton remains incurably 
British. 

A very pleasant humour runs 
through the play; not scattered in- 
discriminately all over the dialogue, 
but deftly distributed among the 
icharacters that have a congenital 
aptitude for its exhibition. 

There are interludes of compara- 
tive dulness, but these may be ex- 
plained by the artistic honesty 
which distinguished between probable 
and improbable channels of cynicism. 
The author knows his atmosphere too 
well to indulge a flattering estimate 
of -Tegimental ' inijelligence. His 
soldier-meil may be a little too near 
the angels in ppinf^of Mfruism, but in 
their mental outlook they are never 
unwarrantably^ s'pirituels^. And they 
have the advantage bf being drawn 
from . life, - and not ixom, the maga- 
zines.' Any one -.of.' them would 
havp'bitterly resented the imputation 
of being a hero. ■ * 

The type is not, of course, a stage 
tradition, and Mr. Eudge Harding, 
who played the^ laconic Captain 
Smith, had little enough precedent 
to go upon. He acted conscientiously, 
but did not quite succeed in covering 
up the traces of careful coaching." 
One felt that even his manners had 
been got by heart. Mr. Vivian 
Gilbert, again, has still something 
to- learn about the 'affable' ^assurance 
of our subalterns. But if these two 
■ the™ hor somethm^Ieks^than 
justice. Miss. .Marie Lllington, as 
the u^atch-making Mrs. Bill, may be 
said to have enhanced the excellence 
oh his - humour ' by' personal qualities 
of" her own. For the rest, Mr. 
Garden as her worse half ; Mr. 
Holmes-Gqre (with eye-glass)-as the 


Colonel; and Miss Beatrice Terry 
as a young thing with two minds, 
were all admirably at their ease. 

It is, perhaps, a defect in the play 
that certain things essential to its 
development occur off the stage and 
have to be set out in retrospective 
dialogue. I do not refer to tiger- 
shoots and punitive expeditions, for 
which the accommodation at the 
Court would be inadequate. But I 
feel that we ought to have been 
allowed to see with our own eyes 
something of the changes that were 
going on inside MaheVs adaptable 
heart during the period between 
Captain Smith's departure and his 
death, and again between his death 





His Second Time on Earth. 

Horror of Mrs. Bill on discovering that there 
is one more' Smith in the world than, she had 
supposed: 

Mrs. Bill\\^^. . . . Miss Marie lllington. 

^ Captain Smith . . Mr. Eudge Harding. 

and resurrection. However, the 
author ^may well plead the unam- 
bitious brevity of his scheme. 

The 'interest of the story, by the 
way, was appreciably modified, for all 
but first-nighters, by the revelations 
of the critics. There should be an 
article in the code of professional pro- 
priety forbidding the betrayal of plots 
on the day after. To give the secret 
away before the first night is regarded 
as an act of infamy; yet the distinc- 
tion is almost negligible^' ^ * 

In a -review written- "by 
those critics who made the discovery 
that Mr.^ Kipling was not 'the author 
of ^this slight comedy, I have read tKat 
it ‘‘smelt abominably of the theatre." 
Well, if it did I think it very clever 
of Captain Kendall that he should 
have assimilated this notoriously 


subtle odour at the first time of 
trying. Many novices are admonished 
not to write again -till they’ have 
acquired the' primary elements of 
stage construction. But I am con- 
fident that Captain Kendall will live 
down the flattery of that review, as 
he will also live down the* initial dis- 
advMitage under wdiich he labours of 
having already achieved success' in 
another field of art. The British 
public resents '-(rhe suspicion of such 
duplicity. But I would wager some- 
thing round and large that he will 
soon persuade them that a man may 
be an excellent playwright even 
though he happens to have made 
some of the best light verse in the 
language. 0, S. 


SITTING TOO TIGHT. ' 
Dr. Istvan Bacu (we hope wu 
have his name coiRUctly), of Temes- 
var, Hungary, according to the 
papers, attributes most of the phy- 
sical evils of modern civilisation to 
our excessively sedentary life. Long 
ago, also^, Kingsley maintained that 
of sitting, as of all other carnal 
pleasures, cometh satiety at the last." 

Stimulated by such high authori- 
ties, an Anti-Sitting League has 
sprung into existence, and its mem- 
bers intend to conduct an aggressive 
propaganda. 

Among the first, objects, of their 
attack will be the Mother of Parlia- 
ments herself, on the ground that 
the sittings of the -House are need- 
lessly , long, and the Sessions like- 
wise. . M.P.'s will in future be 
allowed only .to stand for their re- 
spective constituencies, and not to sit 
or to lie on their "behalf. - 
Perpetrators of the Postcard Smile 
will be . severely . discouraged from 
bestowing further “sittings" on 
photographers. - Young (or middle-, 
aged) ladies who offend against this 
rule will have to go back to school 
until the smile wears off. . * ' 

, Able-bodied individuals who retain 
their seats in crowded District trains 
while we are strap-hanging are to be 
taken back to the station whence 
they, started ,and there suffer the 
utmost penalty of the law. 

. The twenty . thousand or more 
spectators who sit and. shout at each 
football match on a fine afternoon, 
instead of exercising their own 
muscles, shall be condemned to play 
in two' “ elevens " of ten thousand a 
side against each other until there 
are only twenty-two survivors 1 
The common hen shall be deterred 
from sitting too long on the British 
breakfast egg. ^ , 
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Puhlican. *‘And how do you like being married, John?’* 

John. “Don’t like it at all.’* 

Publican. “Wet, 'what’s the matter wi’ she, John?” 

John. “Well, first thing in the morning it’s money; when I goes ’ome to my dinner 
it’s money again; and at supper it’s the same. Nothing but money, money, money!” 
Publican. “ Well, I never ! What do she do wi’ all that money ? ” 

John. “I DUNNO. I ain’t given her any yet.” 


FEOM THE COBEE SPONDENCE 
OF TIBEEIUS DULL, 

On the Poetry of Hustling. 

I. 

, , , . The hustler need not be a 
noisy and feverish person. The old 
American hustler (derived from the 
onomatopoeic word ''ostler/' which 
records the sound made by a man 
who is rubbing down a horse) was of 
that type — always “on the bound/' 
always loud, always feverish, ob- 
streperous — or, as some humourists 
say, obstropolous — bullying and im- 
patient. But this type of hustler is 
passing away. The true and nobler 
type is to be found not only amongst 
adults but amongst what Mr. 
Peter Keary — himself a master of 
the art — so charmingly calls “ kid- 
dies." Perhaps the most perfect ex- 
ample of the infantile hustler is to 
be found in the American child. 
Thus Mrs. Eogers, writing in the 
current number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, gives a delicious picture of 
‘ ' an elaborately dressed American 
baby of six, entirely unattended, 
walking into a huge hotel dining- 
room where her parents had lived for 
years, and ordering ' Devilled crabs 
and pink ice-cream ' for her dinner," 
which she actually ate amidst the 
enraptured glances of the guests and 
waiters. But American children 
have immense advantages over their 
cis- Atlantic brothers and sisters. 
Here, for example, parents do not 
live for years in huge hotel dining- 
rooms. They move from place to 
place, from room to room, thus 
acquiring a feverishness entirely 
alien from the calm tranquillity of the 
cultured American hustler. Still this 
type is not altogether unknown in our 
midst. For example, I know one of 
the greatest hustlers in London. But 
he is a man of the stillest and 
quietest demeanour, low -woiced, 
leisurely and patient, with sleek hair, 
a pathetic smile, and an eye like a 
kind boot button. For the last ten 
years his income has never been less 
than £10,000, and yet he seldom goes 
anywhere without a copy of the bijou 
edition of Dr. Eobertson Nicoll's 
Ten Minute Ser7nons. He knows 
each man's business and each man's 
capacity. He has written down in 
plain figures the value of each man 
in his firm. I imagine that the 
hustler of the future will be a man 
of this austere yet lovable nature. 

II. 

We do not need many hustlers in 
the world, and we cannot ejcpect to 


find them. There are indeed few ^ 
master minds of the calibre of 
Shakspeare, Julius CiESAR, Sir 
Conan Doyle, and Mr. Harold 
Begbie, all of them hustlers and all 
of them poets. The two first-named 
laboured under great disadvantages. 
In their day there were no great 
hotels, no lifts, motor-cars, or any of 
the modem contrivances which lend 
life its voluptuous velocity. Shak- 
speare never ate devilled crab, nor 
was Julius C^sar able to mitigate 
the terrible strain of his Atlantean 
labours by indulging in the refresh- 


ment of pink ice-cream. Yet they 
made their mark and carved their 
way to success. Shakspeare com- 
pares unfavourably as a narrator with 
Sir Conan Doyle or Mr. Silas K. 
Hooking, and Julius C^sar lacks the 
humour of Mr. W. W. Jacobs or Mr. 
Pett Eidge. Still they were strenu- 
ous and remarkable men, both in- 
clined to baldness, and both cut ofi 
in early middle age. And they both 
made themselves so much a part of 
the life of all who belonged to them 
that for some time it seemed as if 
their ploioo could noY^r be filled. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

When a young beauty publicly announces in a ball- 
room that she must find a husband before midnight (or 
else, by the terms of a will, just come to hand^ she will 
lose a fine heritage), and then and ' there holds an 
auction and knocks herself down to the most likely 
bidder — that 's Hot a bad start for a romance. So 
thought the authors of Colonel Kate (Methuen), those 
two brilliant Irish sisters who take the composite name 
of K. L. Montgomery; and they give you no chance of 
getting your breath again till half an hour after the 
finish. If ever you are tempted to pause it is only when 
.you want to probe some mystery, such as that which 
shrouds the politics of Lord Lovat, or the morals of the 
lady of the Taffety Parlour.” In a dozen lines these 
clever writers can conjure up an atmosphere of obscurity 
which Mr. Henry James would be proud to produce in 
as many hundreds. As in an earlier novel of theirs, 

Major Weir, they give us here a ^ ^ 

variation, this time more allegro, 
on ■ the Prince Charlie theme. 

They are as prodigal as ever of 
adventures, and once more have 
made a book with stuff ' in it for 
Ten; its matter, like its manner, of 
the rarest quality. 

There never was a couple of 
, worse economists than K. L. 

! Montgomery. I am tempted to 
appeal to them, as good artists, 

‘'saying: ” Spare the, axe, and spoil 
the forest.” But I know quite well 
that they won't listen to reason; 
they are too incorrigibly a law to 
themselves. And so would I be to 
myself" if I had their brains.* 

Of all the musical-comedy girls 
that are so smart, there ’s hBhe 
(at least if there is I must really 
get to know her) like pretty Sally. 

She is the darling of yotlng Lord 
Kidderminster's heart, -and" lives, (or 
will, when Kiddie gets" the marquisate) at Buckminster, 
the family seat, which is several sizes larger and consider- 
ably less squalid than our alley. When she married 
Kiddie, The Comet said that her father was Mr. James 
Snajpe-Mainwaring, for long honourably known as closely 
connected with our shipping industry. In other words, 
Snape, who hastened his wife’s departure to a happier 
world with a hobnailed boot, was a drunken dock- 
labourer. Thanks To the painful experience of her Sally- 
Snap e days, there's not a lady in the land who could 
teach Lady 'Kidderminster anything in the arts of stitch- 
ing trousers, making jam, or putting on smart clothes ; 
and as Miss Sarita Mainwaring , of the Grecian Music- 
Hall and the Verandah Theatre, she was unrivalled as 
a dancer. But it was not these qualities, nor even her 
red hair and green eyes, that made Kiddie fall in love 
with her, and finally overcame the prejudices of his 
family. She owed her success and her salvation to the 
quality which Frank Danby expresses in the title of her 
book. At each stage of her upward career Sally thought 
herself in clover, till she found that in the clover there 
were also pigs. But she kept them all at arm’s length, 
and incidentally made a man of Kiddie by virtue of 


are more ” Sally Shapes ” in musical comedy than one is 
apt to imagine. If so, so much the bettor for our social 
‘'Kiddies,”* to whom, as well as to anyone else who 
wishes to enjoy a clever and delightful book,. I cordially 
commend The Heart of a Child (Hutchinson). 

An attractive preliminary note is spunded in Mr. 
George Birmingham’s narrative of The Bad Times 
(Methuen). It is a dedication in verse to Sir Horace 
Plunkett, an Irishman who has done more for the 
welfare of his country than any Secretary of State or 
any agglomeration of Nationalist Members. The Bad 
Times recorded happened in Ireland during the plenitude 
of the power of the Land League. The reference sug- 
gests polemical writing. I confess that reading the book 
leaves me in pleasing doubt whether the author is a 
Home Ruler or a Unionist. What is certain is that he 
knows the country, the period, and the people of whom 
he writes. The chapters present a picture gallery of 
Irish types showing the wealth of genius pent up in the 
island; genius that only rarely expands to full propor- 
tions unless it is transplanted. 
Amongst half-a-dozeir studies of 
character the finest is that of 
Rafferty, the 'old Fenian, who car- 
ries to a lone island ofi the coast 
the smouldering fires of his hatred 
for England and his scorn of Land 
League agents who lurk behind 
trees and walls, shoot landlords, 
and, occasionally missing them, by 
inadvertence kill a woman. 



“I GLASS EYE, PLEASE.” 

“ Certaini\t, Sir. What size do you take ? ” 


the heart of a QhUd which wa? m her* Very likely there j tion? 


Mr. Edward Noble, if I may 
judge from his book The Grain 
Carriers (Blackwood), knows the 
sea from truck to kelson. He 
knows her storms and her calms, 
and he knows the people who live 
and die in her company. He can 
put down on paper all that this 
means as vividly as any writer I 
know, and he can paint character; 
but I am' afraid none the less that 
he is not a very good hand at a 
story. At least, the story here is 
hardly worthy of its setting. The underlying object of 
the book is to expose the disgraceful conditions to which 
seamen are subjected on the windjammers that compete 
to supply England with cheap corn. Such an exposure 
can be made effectively only by keeping to facts. Mr. 
Noble’s indictment may be true in* the main, but there 
are too many revolvers, too many brains blown out, too 
much gore generally, to make it convincing. There are 
pressgangs and fierce mutinies on the high seas which 
urge one’s mind back to the eighteenth century, the 
novelist’s golden age of such things; but an author has 
no business to indulge in these old-world romantics when 
there is Mr. Lloyd-George’s name on the first page 
after the “ Prelude.” I should have liked to skip Mr. 
Lloyd-George, but you can’t very well skip the first 
page of the first chapter. 

It is denied that Mr. George Birmingham has in pre- 
paration a sequel to “ The Bad Times,” entitled “ The 
Excellent Daily Mail.” 

By the way, when are we to have, .a great novel of 
Town Life written by Mr. George Birmingham, Mr. 
Jack London, and Miss Ellen Glasgow in collabora- 
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favour oi a Bacon Theatre. He i 
wrote: — j 

What needs my Bacon for his honoured bones ? 

I pray resolve me that. 

The answer comes in no uncertain tones : 

Parts full of fat. 

And now, said the Chairman, 
having cleared away opposition, let 
us get to business. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny then rose and proposed 
that the memorial take the form of 
a gigantic statue of* Lord Bacon at 
work upon Hamlet, with suitable 
symbolic groups all around the base. 
He would suggest as a site Smith- 
field. 

Lord Grimthorpe agreed as to the 
monument, but said that he thought 



THE SEEING EYE. 

01 servant Navvy. Fueeinees they be. Bill ! ” 


THE BACON MEMORIAL. 

A numerously attended meeting 
was held in the East Ham 
Athenaeum last night to decide upon 
what measures should be taken for 
raising a fitting memorial to Bacon. 

The chair was taken by Sir 
Thomas Lipton, Bart. Among those 
present were Lord Grimthorpe, Mr. 
William Harris, Mr. Denny, the 
brothers Hudson, and His Honour 
Judge Bacon, great-great-great-great- 
grandson of the beneficiary. Various 
plans, the Chairman said, had 
been suggested for perpetuating the 
fame of the great Lord Chancellor, 
and not only the fame, but, he would 
add, the name. 

(Cheers.) It was 
a name of which 
they were all 
proud. (Hear, 

; hear.) It was 
time that Eng- 
lishmen rose to 
the occasion and 
let it be known 
to the world at 
large that the 
prosperity and 
eminence of the 
nation were due 
, to Bacon. (Wild 
enthusiasm.) As 
for himself no 
one could feel 
more strongly 
than he did how 
great a man 
Bacon was, how 
fine an intellect. 

None the less he 
was in agreement 
with that great 
statesman Wil- 
liam COBBETT, 
who, when a cer- 
tain utilitarian 
inductive philosopher had gravely 
propounded the view how greatly to 
be hoped it was that the time might 
come when the poor man, after the 
labour of the day, might refresh him- 
self by reading Bacon, remarked: 
'‘Much more to the purpose if the 
time could come when the poor man, 
after the labour of the day, might 
refresh himself by eating bacon. 
(Lang and increased cheering.) 

The Chairman then proceeded to 
read letters from eminent men. Mr. 
Sidney Lee wrote that he saw no 
reason for the memorial. (Groans.) 
Dr. Furnivall stigmatised the meet- 
ing as a sty. (Tymult.) 

Among other communication^ read 
to the meeting was a quatrain 
from the sprightly pen of Mr, Wil- 
liam Archer,, who eeems to be in 


St. Albans should be the venue. 
(Laughter.) 

One of the Hudsons seconded 
this. He said that a man’s statue 
should be erected in a man’s town. 
Lord Bacon was a St. Albans man, 
and St. Albans ought to have his 
statue. Look at Bunyan. He was 
a Bedford man, and his statue is at 
Bedford, Look at Nelson. He was 
a Trafalgar man, and his statue is in 
Trafalgar Square. 

The other Hudson differed. He 
said that a national genius should 
be celebrated in the national capital. 
That was London. He would defy 
anyone to say that London was not 
the capital. Peaceable as he was, he 
was prepared to fight the man who 
contradicted him on the point. 

Order having been restored, the 


meeting was addressed by His 
Honour Judge Bacon, who said that 
speaking as a member of the family 
— (prolonged enthusiasm)' — he could 
assure them that his ancestor pre- 
ferred modest statues to anything 
vast, Gray’s Inn was undoubtedly 
the best site. As for Hamlet, that 
was, perhaps, a little bit dangerous. 
They must hot forget the Brown Dog 
difficulties at Battersea, brought 
about by controversial matters on 
the inscription. He thought it 
would be wise not to name the 
play that Bacon was writing, but 
merely to indicate that it was 
a play, and let the public draw 
their own conclusions. 

At this moment 
a lady, rising at 
the back of the 
hall and asking 
what were the 
speaker’s views 
on votes for 
women, brought 
the meeting to an 
abrupt if wel- 
come close. 


Socialism and the 
Family. 

“If they had no 
unemployed the work- 
men^ would find no 
difficulty in housing 
his own family, or 
in feeding his own 
children under his 
own table legs, which, 
after all, under the 
very best circum- 
stances, was the very 
best place in which 
they could be fed.” 

Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph. 


** We already see 
around us signs of 
spring, and the sum- 
mer wdll shortly be with us with its long winter 
evenings .” — The Cabinet Matter. 

“ The first-class swimming baths at the other 
bathing establishments of the* City will be 
reserved for ladies during the summer months, 
of which due notice will be given.” 

The Birmingham Daily Mail. 

To the ordinary Briton, who is now 
quite unable to distinguish between 
the seasons, the cautiop of The 
Cabinet Maher and Complete House 
Furnisher (you hdfVQ to be cautious 
with a name like that) yvill appeal 
more readily t^^n will the optimism 
of The Birmingham Daily Mail. 


“ The damage caused by the fire will very 
closely resemble £400 .” — The Bodmin Guardian. 

If the resemblance is yery close an 
attempt at least should be rnade to 
pass it oS on sorqe stranger as MOO/ 
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AUTHOR TO ARTIST. 

“ Nunguamne reponam ? ” 

Dear James, I have your card; 

And, under protest, 1 will go 
Next Sunday afternoon and throw 
Upon your private picture-show 
A cursory regard. 

As for my sense of paint, 

I never could contrive to teli 
Whether it 's handled ill or well, 
Though I appreciate the smell, 

Which turns me sick and faint. 

And I can seldom judge 
What the design is meant to be. 

Or know, without a printed key, 

A “ nocturne ’’ from a '' symphony, 

Or either from a smudge. 

Still, as your card has shown, 

If honestly it seems to you 
My patronage is worth a sou 
It 's not for me to take a view 
Less sanguine than your own. 

Besides, I like to think 
I T1 find some living pictures there 
(Women of fashion, wondrous fair. 
Come to expose their fresh spring- 
wear), 

And lots to eat and drink. 

But if I prattle Art, 

Praising your work's ideal aim, 

Don't hope to make me buy the 
same; 

If that is your insidious game 
I simply will not part. 

For well your conscience knows 
That you in turn would smile awry, 
Finding my humour fairly dry. 

Were I to hint that you should buy 
The stuff that I compose. 

Some day I T1 hold a test : 

I too will circulate a card 
And rope you in to listen hard 
While the chefs d'oeuvre of me the 
bard 

Are flung from off my chest. 

Some sultry afternoon 
I picture you, profoundly bored, 
Hearing my epic, Gideon's Sword, 
Followed by Lines to One Adored, 
Jetsam and Nuts in June. 

Bound you shall lie whole reams 
Of order forms that quote the charge 
For luxe-editions wide of marge, 

And I will watch you gaze at large 
Musing on other themes. 

0. S. 


Seasonable Biddle. 

Q. Why is the boot-and-knife boy 
when he chops? 

A. Because the fire^ the 


M.P.'S AND THEIE SPEECHES. 

If anything can remove the stigma 
attaching to the M.P. who is sus- 
pected of getting his speeches made 
for him it will surely be the enter- 
prise of the Epoch-Making Speech 
Preparation Syndicate, whose pro- 
spectus lies before us. We have 
pleasure in giving a few quotations, 
for the information of those among 
whose duties public utterance is in- 
cluded : — 

Why be ashamed of getting your 
speeches made for you by another? 
Your clothes are made by another — 
why not your speeches? Both, after 
all, are necessary to a successful 
Parliamentary career. 

“ Speeches are the bugbear of the 
politician. Without them his life 
would be infinitely happier. The 
happiness of others, too, is involved. 

‘ ' Look at our prices I 

“ Political Speeches. For a good, 
rousing, fighting speech, our fee is 
3 guineas per 1,000 words. Jokes, 
9d. apiece extra. Extra is also 
charged if the past career of the 
opponent is to be investigated or in- 
vented. For a learned, statistical 
speech, with quotations from John 
Stuart Mill and other standard 
authors, our fee is 5 guineas per 
1,000. (We prepare this type of 
speech in such a way as to provoke, 
without fail, certain questions from 
an intelligent audience. Effective, 

* scoring ' answers to these ques- 
tions are supplied at 6s. each.) 

" ‘ Impromptu Speeches (for any 
occasion). As these require more 
time in their preparation, it is neces- 
sary to make a charge of 7 guineas 
per 1,000, which is, however, inclu- 
sive of humour and quotations. Our 
series of ‘ Impromptu Speeches for 
One Hundred and One Occasions ' 
can be had for £500, or on The Times 
system of payment for £50 down and 
thirteen monthly payments of £50 
each. 

‘‘ Accessories. Audiences, stew- 
ards, applause, local newspaper re- 
ports, and other accessories on the 
cheapest terms. 

The Empeb Gramophone. We 
commend our Compactum Empee 
Gramophone for the use of politicians. 
So small that it can be worn hidden 
beneath the coat; so perfect that no 
difference between it and the human 
voice can be detected. Is increas- 
ingly used in the House of Commons, 
Peckham, the Eustace Miles Bes- 
taurant, and St. Paul's Cathedral. 
The mechanism is so simple that any 
Parliamentary candidate or M.P. can 
work it. We make the speech; you 
read it, by the quiet of your g^vh 


fireside, into the instrument; and 
when the time comes for the speech 
to be delivered all you have to do is 
to stand up, press the button, move 
your mouth about, and wave your 
arms. A faint click, heard only by 
the wearer, warns him when to stop. 
Prices on application. 

‘‘Mode of Payment. Payment in 
all cases (excepting where The Times 
system is applied) on delivery, to 
save future trouble and litigation." 


A PBIVATB MEMBEB'S BILL. 
Mr. a. E. W. Mason, M.P., 

AT The Playhouse. 

We were wrong, after all, in 
imagining that the Entente Cordiale 
was an invention of our own days. 
It seems that there was a good deal 
of it going on among the outposts 
along the lines of Torres Vedras; and 
certainly one French prisoner on 
parole in Devonshire had a very com- 
plete understanding with Marjory 
Strode, daughter of a neighbouring 
magistrate. Warlike sentiment, how- 
ever, still ran deep. Witness the 
very graphic scene when the news of 
a British victory, in which the local 
regiment had borne a gallant part, was 
read out in the hearing of the French 
prisoner, his presence being over- 
looked in the general excitement. 

Mr. Mason's play turns largely 
upon a contest of wits between 
Youth and Crabbed Age. Both the 
very young Marjory and her very old 
uncle showed a most remarkable cun- 
ning for their years. But love and 
parental pride are always excellent 
intellectual tonics. At one point we 
came within a trigger's pull of 
tragedy; but Mr. Mason's admirers 
never quite lost confidence in their 
man's ability to get his puppets safe 
out of a tight corner. 

The character that did most to 
bring about the happy conclusion was 
a certain Spanish convent-girl who, 
being in sudden need of protection, 
threw herself, very sketchily attired, 
into the arms of the young Ensign 
Dick Strode, and ultimately relieved 
his parent of any further need to 
press his boy's suit elsewhere. Un- 
fortunately, and to my profound re- 
gret, this seductive creature was not 
permitted to appear on the stage, 
where I am certain she would have 
been very well received. 

There were one or two rather com- 
ventional effects, such as Marjory's 
song of separation, and the foreign 
marriage of her rejected suitor; but 
these found a sufficient set-ofl in the 
novelty of the main scheme — the 
1 ■prisoner's efforts to get himself 
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CALLED TO HEEL. 


Gay young Radical dog (to Socialist cJiarme?*), “WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO, MY PRETTY MAID? 
Squire Whiteley (his guardian), “ I DON’T KNOW — OR CARE — WHERE SHE ’S GOING TO ; BU 
YOU’RE COMING HOME WITH ME, MY BOY— AND I’LL TALK TO YOU LIKE A FATHER.” 

[^r. George Whiteley, Liberal Whip, has publicly rebuked those of his Party who voted for the Unemployed Bill. ^ They seemed to 
think, he said, that “ they were entitled tp philander and flirt with certain elements of Socialism. 1 
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arrested so as' to be relieved of his 
parole. 

The spontaneous humour of the 
first two Acts (the second was excep- 
tionally fresh and piquant, and full of 
engaging contrasts) gave way to more 
serious movement in the third, 
save always when Dackum, most 
delectable of butlers, animated the 
scene in the person of Mr. John 
Harwood ; but it came again in 
the last Act with Dick Strode* s con- 
fession of his exotic marriage. The 
audience, though they derived a very 
solid satisfaction from the play, were 
not always immediately responsive 
to Mr. Mason's humour. I fancied, 
for instance, that the grotesque toy- 
figure of Wellington, constructed 
by the Trench prisoner to hasten his 
arrest, was rather wounding to their 
insular susceptibilities. 

The two old brothers Strode, 
admirable foils to each other, were 
excellently played by Mr. Cyril 
Maude and Mr. Alfred Bishop, with 
the assistance of Art and Nature 
.respectively. But much as I enjoyed 
their performance, I could have done 
‘ with a little less of them, if I might 
have had a little more of Mr. Ainley. 
In the part of Jean de Selac he was 
an astonishingly attractive figure. To 


a very masculine dignity he added 
an almost womanly persuasiveness. 
As a lover he was irresistible; and 
his own discretion, aided by a slight 
Trench accent and deportment, car- 
ried him comfortably over the pitfalls 
of sentimentalism. 

In the title-role no one could have 
bettered Miss Sevening's charm of 
face and manner; but the part called 
for rather more impulsiveness and 
mobility than she had at command. 

I was privileged to sit close to a 
politician of Mr. Mason's own colour; 
and I wish now that I had thought to 
tell him that I regard the evening's 
Bill — a private member's — as likely 
to be the most popular one that the 
Liberal party has produced since it 
came into power. Perhaps he will 
kindly accept the present intimation 
of my views on this head. O. S. 


“B. and B. will require April 7tli an un- 
qualified jnnior assistant; no Sunday or week- 
day duty ,” — The Pharmaceutical Journal. 

To the thousands of earnest 
workers who will rush to apply for 
this post, we would point out that 
there is certain to be a catch some- 
where ; probably something silly 
about Saints' Days. 


“ THE SIGHT OT MEANS TO DO 
ILL DEEDS." 

I 'm always worried when I see 

The capes of Scotland Yard sus- 
pended 

Upon a lamp-post or a tree; 

Apparently quite unattended; 

It seems to me a bit unfair, 

Egbert, to go and leave them there. , 

If in the Park I doffed my wraps, 

I The atmosphere becoming sunny, 
And hung them — on a rail perhaps, 
You 'd think my action rather 
funny. 

And even come and lecture me 
Tor aiding petty larceny. 

Yet may not your effulgent cape, 
When telescopically twisted, 
Present temptation in a shape 
That 's very hard to be resisted? 

It surely cannot be a trap 

To catch some waterproof -less chap? 

“ An extraordinary act of sonmambulism is 
reported from Oawnpore. A Europe-an pas^ 
Benger by an early morning express walked 
out of bis compartment while the train 
about half a mile from Balrai station. Th^' 
shock woke him .” — The Pioneer. 

It reads, somehow, as though he 
were in the Civil Service at hoihe. 
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GETTING INTO FORM. 

“ Apeil will soon be here,” said 
Miss Middleton with a sigh of hap- 
piness. 

Bless it,” I agreed. ” My 
favourite month. Twelve,” I added 
conversationally, ” is my lucky num- 
ber, and Thursday the day of the 
week on which I do least work. 
When next the 12th of April falls 
on a Thursday, which may not ^be 
for centuries, look out. Something 
terrific will happen.” 

“ It 's about now that one begins 
to wonder if one is in form, or likely 
to be.” 

” Just about now,” I agreed. ” I 
always say that when the draw is 
announced for the Semi-Binals of the 
English Cup, in which, of course, I 
take not the slightest interest what- 
ever, and in fact hardly know what 
teams are left in for it, though I 
must say I hope Southampton win 
this year, because, after all, Ery did 
play for them once, but they '11 have 
a bit of a job to beat the Wolves, 
you know — and then there 's New- 
castle and Eulham after that, and, of 
course, you can't be . . 

” I 'm tired of that sentence,” 
said Miss Middleton. 

” So was I. I only wanted to 
make it clear that I have no use for 
these spectacular gladiatorial com- 
bats. Give me cricket, the game 
of 

Miss Middleton did not appear to 
be listening. 

“ Do you bowl as fast and as good 
a length as you talk?” she asked 
thoughtfully. 

” No. More swerve perhaps. 

And I bowl with my head a good 
deal.” 

” I see. Quite different. Well, 
then, will you coach me this spring? 
Do, there 's a dear.” 

‘ ‘ I should love to. I know all the 
things to say.” 

She got up excitedly. 

” Come along, then. I Ve got the 
rippingest bat. But you must pro- 
mise not to bowl too fast.” 

I had said that I knew all the 
things' to say, but as a matter of 
fact there is only one thing to say : 

You should have come out to 'er, 
sir.” (Or I suppose, in Miss Middle- 
ton's case, ” You should have come 
out to him, madam.”) It is a silly 
remark to make, because it is just 
what one is always doing. At school 
I could come out to anything that 
was straight and not too high; the 
dijBficulty lay in staying in. Nobody 
ever told me how to do that. 

Miss Middleton led the way to a 
walled-in tennis lawn, which lay next 

to the rhubarb and things, and was 
kept aw’^ay from it only by six feet of 
brick. If it had simply been a ques- 
tion of rhubarb I should have said 
nothing, but there were grapes there 
too. 

”I know,” said Miss Middleton. 

” But we must play against a walk 
Don't bowd too much to leg.” 

I hadn't bowled since October the 
4th. The first post-October ball 
was a trifie over-pitched, and a little 
too much to the right. All the same 

I was just saying, ” You should have 
come out to that one,” when there 
was a crash from the direction of 
long-on. 

” By Jove, I didn't know you were 
so good. Was that the grapes? ” 

“How awful! Yes. It simply 
seemed to fly off the bat. 1 did ask 
you not to bowl there, didn't I? ” 

She looked so penitent that I had 
to comfort her. 

“ It 's all right,” I said consol- 
ingly, “ I had a man there. You 
would have been out all the way. 
Besides,” I went on, “ a little air 
will do the grapes good. They stay 
all the time in one hot room, and 
then when they go out into the cold 
they don't muffle up, and the natural 

consequence is Or am I think- 

ing of influenza? ” 

“Never mind. We must remem- 
ber not to do it again, that 's all. 
Give me some to cut.” 

There are several ways of cutting. 
Eor myself, I was taught to cut 
“ square ” with the left leg across 
and “ late ” with the right, the con- 
sequence being that I can do neither. 
W.G. (to work downwards) generally 
uses the fore-arm for the stroke, 
Eanji the wrist. Miss Middleton 
keeps both feet together and puts 
her whole body into it ; and the direc- 
tion in which the ball travels is to- 
wards long-on. There was another 
crash. 

“ Golf is your game,” I said ad- 
miringly. “ You lay it dead on the 
greenhouse every time.” 

“I say, what shall we do? 
Eather will be furious.” 

I looked at my watch. 

“I can just catch the 3.25,” I 
said. 

“Oh, don't be a coward, when 
it 's all your fault for bowling so 
badly.” 

“ Perhaps the glass is insured,” I 
suggested. “It is generally.” 

“It's insured against hail,” she 
said doubtfully. 

I looked at the sky. It was one 
of the most beautiful blues I have 
seen. 

“No,” said Miss Middleton 
sadly. 

“ It will be a point for lawyers to 
argue, I fancy. What is actually 
meant by hail? You would probably 
define it at once as aqueous vapour 
cooled down in the atmosphere to 
the freezing point of water.” 

“ I don't know. Perhaps I 
should.” 

“ But ‘ hail ' here obviously has a 
wider significance. I take it to mean 
' anything that descends suddenly 
from the clouds.' I haven't Williams 
on Real Property with me, but ” 

“Come on,” said Miss Middle- 
ton, “ let 's say it does mean that. 
And could you please keep them a 
bit more on the off? ” 

“ It 's no good my keeping them 
there if you don't.” 

The worst of coaching — I speak 
now as an expert — is that it is so 
difficult to know what to say when 
a lady whirls her bat twice round her 
head, gives a little shriek, gets the 
ball on the knee, and says, “What 
ought I to have done then? ” The 
only answer I could think of was 
“ Not that.” 

“I thought you knew all about 
coaching,” she said scornfully, 

“ But, you see, it depends upon 
what you were wanting to do,” I said 
meekly. “If it was a drive you 
should have come out to it more, and 
if it was a cut you should have come 
down on it; while if it was a High- 
land fling you lacked abandon, and 
if you were killing a wasp ” 

“ A good coach w^ould know what 
was the best thing to do with that 
particular ball, wouldn't he? And 
that 's just what he w^ould tell you.” 

“He wouldn't know,'-' I said 
modestly. “ You don't often meet 
that sort of ball in good cricket.” 

“ No, I suppose not. That 's why 

I didn't know what to do, I expect. 
You know I generally know exactly 
what to do, only I can't do it.” 

“Is that really so?” I cried ex- 
citedly. “ Why then, of course, you 
ought to coach me 1 ” 

* jjt 

We had a very jolly afternoon. I 
fancy I shall be in some form this 
year. Miss Middleton is one of the 
best bowlers I have seen, but I 
brought off some beautiful shots. I 
wanted some tea badly afterwards. 

“ What glorious days we have 
now,” said Miss Middleton's 
mother, as she handed me a cup. 

“ Glorious,” said Miss Middle- 
ton's father. 

“ H'm, yes,” I said doubtfully. 
“But you know 1 'm afraid it won't 
last. It 's beginning to look rather 
like — like hail.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Middleton. 
“We both thought so.” A. A. M. 





Fhilanthro^sb (home from China), “ You know, my beib people, the prisons there lEE KOI THE SORT of places to which 

YOU AND I ARE ACCUSTOMED.” 


ALL ABOUT THE COMMON HOUSE-ELY. 


[Explanatory Note. — As soon as I heard that a Children's Encyclo-- 
poedia was about to appear iu parts, I sat down and composed this 
article expressly for it. I thought it might strike the Editor as chatty 
but instructive, and calculated to please not only the tiny tots, but boys 
and girls of a larger growth. I was mistaken there, because it didn’t. 
The Editor replied that I “ appeared to have completely misunderstood 
the scheme and purpose of the work,” and “ regretted his inability to 
use the contribution I had been good enough to submit to him.” He 
will regret it even more when he sees how well it looks in print. But 
I am not angry with him, only rather annoyed.] 


You may have noticed sometimes, when lying awake 
in your little white cribs on a summer morning, a 
quantity of small black dipterous (or two-winged) 
objects apparently engaged in playing I spy '' in the 
air above your heads. And very likely you have wondered 
what these objects can possibly be. They are Elies. 
Their Latin name is Musca domestica — but you need not 
trouble about that, as no fly ever answers to it. Per- 
haps, too, you have wondered how it is that they never 
happen to knock up against another. The reason is that 
they are clever enough to know that if they did they 
would be stunned, and perhaps severely bruised. They 
are far more intelligent in their games than most 
children. But how do they manage to walk up window- 
panes, and upside down on the ceiling? If your hands 
and feet were round hairy discs or suckers, like theirs, 
you would be able to do so too. But as they are not, 
perhaps you had better not try. The fly, when perfect, 
has six legs, but all of them are extremely thin. It 
ip rerj sociably §n(J fsadiljr attache^ itself tp liuman 


beings, especially when they are not so young as 
they used to be. If you possess a dear grandpapa 
you will probably have observed this for yourselves. 
But it likes butter even better. It is fond of animals — 
especially horses, cows, and dogs. Some considerate 
people who keep horses always have their tails cut quite 
short, because, otherwise, the poor flies would be liable 
to be disturbed just when they had settled down com- 
fortably. 

There is a pretty story of Uncle Toby (a kind old 
gentleman in a celebrated book which you will know all 
about some day, though you may never find time to 
read it) who once caught a fly which had been buzzing 
about his nose. Then he opened the window and let 
it out, saying: I T1 not hurt a hair of thy head. Go. 
This world is surely wide enough to hold both thee and 
me.” This fly was so touched by this act of generosity 
that it refused to accept its liberty, and persisted in 
returning to remain by its benefactor ever afterwards. 

This will show you that a kind action is never thrown 
away — even on a fly. 

It was a fly, as I daresay you have read, who was the 
only witness of the last moments of Poor Cook Eobin 
(u. article “ Eedbreast [Eobin] ” in future number), 
'"I,’ said the Ely, ‘ with my little eye, I saw him die.' ” j 
Though, really, a normal Ely has two eyes. These are 
compound, and enable it to see all round itself, which is, 
of course, a great convenience. It also possesses a long 
fleshy proboscis, or trunk, like an elephant's (v, article 
“Elephant,” in Part 3), through which it suoks up its 
drin:^. Jn hot iP afflicted with a perpetual 
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thirst- A great poet (it might have been Dr. Watts, 
but I really forget— you might ask your governess) once 
addressed it as: ‘‘Busy, curious, thirsty fly, ^ and 
invited it to share his ale with him. But that particular 
fly must have been unusually modest, because as a rule 
they do not wait to be asked. 

The Fly, like the Cuckoo is the Harbinger of 

Spring, though it has not the same characteristic call. 
When you see the first fly, you will know that Winter 
is coming to an end. But do not write to the paper 
about it — leave that to your papa. 

The Fly is most particular about its personal appear- 
ance. If you watch it you will frequently see it brush- 
ing its hair and cleaning its face with its front legs. In 
this respect it affords a good example to children who 
do not always keep themselves as tidy as they are told 
to do. Ahem 1 

I am sorry to say that quite lately people have been 
trying to take away the Fly’s character. One very 
clever and learned man provided a large piece of cheese 
and induced a fly to walk all over it. Afterwards he 
examined its footprints through a thing called a micro- 
scope (v. article “ Microscope,” later), I think you will 
agree that this was not quite a nice way to treat one who 
was, after all, in the position of a guest. In fact it seems 
rather sneaky. But he did, and reported that it had 
left goodness knows how many thousand bacteria (I must 
tell you more about these interesting little creatures some 
other day) in each footstep. Which is all very well, but] 
if that learned man ever examines his own bootsoles 
after he has come in from a walk, I should just like to 
know how many thousand million bacteria he would 
find on them I And in all probability he only has two 
feet, while a fly, as we have already seen, has six ! 

Yet he proposes that we should abolish' all flies while 
they are still larvce, i.e., quite babies 1 Have you ever 
thought what would happen if there were no flies? I 
will tell you. Quantities of poor people would be 
thrown out of employment, and your poor papa would 
have to pay more rates and taxes (you will know what 
rates and taxes are when you are grown up) to support 
them. 

All the people who live by making fly-papers, and 
those pretty coloured paper globes for the flies to settle 
on, and the other things coated with sticky stuff which 
are useful but not so pleasant to look at, and are some- 
times called “ Catch ’em alive oh’s ” — all those hard- 
working people are entirely dependent for their living on 
the humble little fly, and would miss it dreadfully if it 
disappeared altogether. Very likely that clever man 
forgot to think of them ; but when you come to know a 
little about Political Economy (you must never expect 
to know very much) you will see that there are two 
sides to every question, and generally several. 

Another interesting fact about flies is that it is 
never easy to be certain whether they are really dead, 
or only think they are. So, if you should discover one 
seemingly lifeless in your cup of milk or tea, remember 
that there is always hope. If you will only persevere 
for two or three hours in the treatment recommended 
for restoring animation to the apparently drowned {v. 
article “Humane Society,” in next part) you will, in 
nine cases out of ten, be rewarded by perceiving signs of 
returning vitality. 

But if, on the other hand, the fly is found embedded 
in a currant bun, you will merely be wasting your time 
in any efforts to revive it. 

And now I have told you all it is necessary for you 
to know at present about the Common House-Fly. 

F. A, 


THE DREADNOUGHTS. 

A Ballad Adapted to the T^ivo-Power .Standard. 

[Dedicated, witheiat any responsibility t)n the part of Wr. Punch (that 
fetern advocate of a strong Navy), and with apologies for all metrical 
and tactical irregularities, to those extreme Germanophobes who appear 
to f 01 get sometimes that the “ Two-Power Standard” nrV.pted in 
order to protect this coniiUy against any haistilci (f two 

Powers^ 

1 , 

At Eosyth, in the North Sea, Sir Eichard Grenville 
lay. 

And a submarine, like a spouting whale, came plunging 
from far away : 

“ German ships of war at seal .We have sighted fifty- 
three! ” 

Thon sware Lord Thomas Howard, “ 'Fore God, I am 
no coward; 

I was never son of a gun, but I have not two to one ; 

I have only a hundred- and-five ; wa ^ must fiy to keep 
alive. 

One-hundred-and-five Dreadnoughts 1 Can we fight with 
fifty-three?” 

II. 

Then spake Sir Eichard Grenville: “I know you 
are no coward; 

You keep the double standard of the Ad-mi-ra-li-tee. 
But, although it is a beast-coast, I decline to leave the 
East-coast; 

I should count myself the coward if I loft it, my Lord 
Howard, j 

To the porcelain-pipes and Sauerkraut and Schnapps of 
Germanee.” 

III. 

So Lord Howard on a Dreadnought he swiftly passed 
away, 

And he left one hundred-and-four to fight off the Eastern 
shore ; 

And Sir Eichard looked not to the right nor yet to the 
left that day; 

But his colours to his mast 

With a nail he then made fast, 

And the battle-array was fixed and the battle-signal 
was made 

To the men who manned the ships ; and they blest him 
with their lips, 

While the battle-thunder waited and the boldest grew 
afraid, 

IV. 

He had only a hundred thousand men to work the ships 
and to fight; 

And he lay off Eosyth harbour till the German came in 
sight, 

With his inky Nassaus smoking, fifty-three, and alT 
abreast. 

“ Shall we fight or shall we fiy? 

Good Sir Eichard, which is best? 

Woe is us for two that fail us that would make them 
one to two.” 

And Sir Eichard said again: — “ They be bulky Teuton 
men; 

But we T1 play a round of rubbers with these hairy 
German lubbers; 

And we T1 batter them and shatter them“, and beat them 
black and blue.” 

V. 

Hundreds of their soldiers, with their Fickelhauben 
complete, 

And hundreds of their sailors grew pale when they 
saw the fleet 







'i" ^;:::rrsgg^ 


j^fpflminff on and on, till we drew 

Lllrrref.»»:s 

A.d o^Ten^'&m M,. .nd c„, p.l.t .0 bright 

and new. . d. * * 


VI ■'^ 

And the sun went down md the star, oeme out la. ove. 

But .,™r“’rment\asea the %ht ol the hundred- J 
And thTigrwTnt dowfi;X%«n enril.d out. .. « j 

, And » •‘™‘ ' 

And atin Xr™ h»»to8 “■ *' '“°’' 

When lh?British°L" ta than two -to one, to finjah a 
And aomT™ Shattered, and aome ... sunt, but ril «e 

kee“S“g°fhe ^',1“owe.“tand..d t.ue; I hop. we 

may do the same. 

“Waited, experienced Nnree, good London f I 

Specimen application :“ '^ow ^bibv? ” 

crrinnin* at ? Cawn’t yer see I ’ve come abaht yer i y^ 


The Freedom of the Press. 

According to one portion of The Daily Record and Mail, 

“ Hayti has an army of 8000 men, mostly Generala, and a navy of a 
few sliips in an advanced stage oi senile decay. 

But according to another fragment of the same date | 

, ‘tsW a°Srof ahont 1000 negroes of African descent, and a few 

hundred white traderB.” _ =Tbftaker 


Lundred white traders. 

“ Gentlemen,” we can imagine a 
saving, ‘‘ these statements, so damaging 

S“thftoS“Su«» “ 4.” third pag.. (Loua uud 

I prolonged cheering 

who stood ufou to o£ heart. whid.os» 

twenty years ago, holds a place in our rr 

never be filled by another. 


From an Exchange Telegraph : , A -h-w th. nuiet ' 

“The whole of the north-east coast has been averted by .the q. 

iiofinence of Mr. Idoyd-Georgd. . . er>nfVi a+ 

May we beg Mr. Lloyd-Geoege to come soutk 
once, and avert the Strand Site/ ^ 
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state for man — though I think not 
necessarily for woman/' says Mr. 
Basil Tozer in The Irony of Mar- 
riage\ And now, we suppose, all 
our marriageable bachelors will be 
for claiming the virtue of altruism. 

* ^ 

% 

We are getting on. Matinee hats 
have been a feature of our places of 
worship for some time past, and now 
comes the news that a Wesleyan 
chapel which has just been opened 
at Middlesbrough is provided with 

tip-up " seats similar to those in 
use at theatres. ^ sj* 

The Trench Academy has refused 
a legacy of £4,000 for the purpose of 
reforming the morals of Paris. It 
was felt, we suppose, that if the 
morals were reformed the realists 
would starve. ^ ^ 

* 

Miss Gladys Desmond of' the 
Gaiety Theatre has been put to con- 
siderable annoyance, leading indeed 
to an action in the Courts; by the 
publication of a testimonial given by 
an American lady of the same name 
in favour of a wrinkle-remover. The 
fact that there are two Winston 
Cpiurchills has also caused trouble, 
one of them, we understand, object- 
ing most strongly to the statement : 
“ Winston Churchill is fast be- 
coming one of the greatest masters 
of fiction." ^ 

* 

A pleasing innovation in railway 
accidents was introduced last week 
at Wembley Park, when all the 
coaches of a train left the rails, and 
one was o'^’-er turned, but nobody was 
injured seriously. If all accidents 
were like this there would be far less 
outcry against them. 




Stout Party. “ The idea oe expectin’ people to walk six mile is simply eedio’lous 1 
Friend (by way of solace). “ But it ’ll give you twice the thirst ! ” 


CHARIVARfA. wofliS li^egible; a Standard IV. child would 

We cannot help thinking that the *** shame. Evidently 

Eoyal Humane Society was in too Tokio and London Trams which 

much of a hurry in bestowing its is the alluring title of an article in t nrdR In?? f 
medal^ for “ the bravest act of the The Daily News; but we strongly ad- too comes not a moment 

year.” It now transpires that vise our readers to hesitate before ' *** 

someone has smoked one of the- putting any money in such a venture. “One day,” says one of the re- 
eigars made from tobacco grown and ■ leased Suffragettes, in recounting 

cured by the Boyal Botanic Society A valuable ring was found inside a her prison experiences, we or- 
at Regent's Park. herring the other day. This raises ganised a grand lark. We all’ agreed 

y ^ interesting question : Do up-to- to roar like hungry anirhals at 

In ^ symposium in The R^iew of date fish now go through the mar- dinner-time-. - We --made a fearful 
Beviews m. Silas K. Hocking riage ceremony? noise.” After this w® hope we shall 

smoke half-a-dozen * * more about women being 

oigaarettes a day— sometimes more. 1 Marriage is by far the better devoid of a sense of humour. 


Lecturing at Ealing on the Pan- 
Anglican Congress the Yicar of 
Kingsbury mentioned that, when it 
was first proposed to form the Con- 
gress, the opinions of the Anglican 
jY redio’lous 1 Bishops all over the w^orld were in- 
vited, and the Replies in the hand- 
er 5 TI writing of the Bishops were almost 
Oh, biLAS, you illegible . ^ Standard IV. child would 
have put them to shame. Evidently 
Bishops' Education Bill which 
ON ARAMS ^ introduced in the House of 

we^str n^l ^ ^ Lords last week comes not a moment 
... ’ too soon. * ^ / 


“ One day," says one of the re- I 
leased Suffragettes, in recounting I 


edgaarettes a day — sometimes more.'' 
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aUNNEEY WHILE YOU WAIT. 

Me. Haldane. “IN THE EVENT OF INVASION I SHALL DEPEND UPON MY BRAVE 
TERRITORIAL FORCE TO MANIPULATE THIS MAGNIFICENT AND COMPLICATED WEAPON.” 
Field-Maeshal Pdnoh. “ GOING TO GIVE THEM ANY TRAINING?” 

Me. H. “ OH, PERHAPS A FORTNIGHT OR SO A YEAR.” 

F-M P “AH' THEN THEY’LL NEED TO BE PRETTY BRAVE, WON’T THEY?” - 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Exteaoted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Lords, Monday, March 
16. — The smell of gunpowder per- 
meates both Houses. The talk is all 
of guns, fifteen-pounders or eighteen- 
pounders. A park of field artillery 
fills the Star Chamber Court. 
Members, trained in ordinary peace- 
ful pursuits', involuntarily straighten 
their backs and move in military 
step as they enter the House. Across 
the space of Palace Yard, which 
really ought to be surrounded by a 
moat, the tap of busy hammers 
closing rivets up gives dreadful note 
of preparation. (This, to be precise, 
is only the workmen taking up Vic- 
toria Street flanking Westminster 
Abbey. They always do it when 
Parliament is in session.) 

In the Lords, Carnot Midleton, ' 
Organiser of Victory, has raised the 
whole question of the readiness and 
fitness of the Army for War. In the 
Commons N. Bonaparte Haldane, 
all unconscious of what was in store 
for him, entered the House at Ques- 
tion time blithe and debonair. 

“ Grim-visaged war hath smoothed 
his wrinkled front,’' quoted Prince 
Arthur, glancing at the Secretary of 
State. 

Scarcely was he seated when the ' 
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“ I am afraid Sliropslure has got it.” 
(The Earl of P-rtsm-th.) 



House 

(IF 

COMMONS, 
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On tee Eisgal Blaoe List. 

Confederate. “Never you mind who I am — that’s a seciet I — but there’s no admittance for 
you tiU you take the oath of the ‘ Brotherhood ’ I ” 

(Lord H-gh C-c-1 and ?) 


storm burst. Fire opened from a 
masked battery served by Faber. 
Smashed an unsuspected weak point 
in administration of Army afiairs. 
Appears from successive volleys of 
questions that Napoleon B., as re- 
presentative of War Office, was owner 
of The Coach and Horses ” licensed 
public-house at Hilsea, near Ports- 
mouth, which lately came under 
hammer. Designing to obtain a big 
pri(pe, he, according to Faber, 
manoeuvred to withhold from persons 
assembled in auction-room, with 
presumable intent of purchasing, 
knowledge that the Government con- 
templated passing a Licensing Bill 
which would annihilate, blow up, 
undermine, crush, knock over side- 
ways the Trade, incidentally lessen- 
ing the value of The Coach and 
Horses.” 

In vain PIaldane cited fact that 
Ministerial intention of bringing in 
Licensing Bill had been common pro- 
perty for two years. To deaf ears he 
pleaded that Secretary of State for 
War has nothing to do with settling 
terms of sale of public-houses. 
Faber, having got the range, not to 
be shaken off. Blazed awaj?- for full 
five minutes F 


This merely a reconnaissance. 
Arthur Lee, who, being a warrior 
bold. Professor of Strategy and 
Tactics, was made by Prince Arthur 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, now ad- 
vanced with main attack. Wanted 
to know why Napoleon B. H. had 
parked only fifteen-pounder field- 
guns in Star Chamber Court ? Where 
were the eighteen-pounder quick- 
firing guns? 

Ah I You can’t deceive the Ad- 
jutant of the Isle of Wight Royal 
Artillery. The whole thing was a 
blind. The fifteen-pounders were 
designed for the service of the 
Territorial Army. The eighteen- 
pounders reserved for regular forces. 
Mr. Perks and other Members going 
down to inspect the guns, finding 
only one class on exhibition, believed 
all was well. Place an eighteen- 
pounder beside a fifteen-pounder, and 
the edifice of false security devised 
by Haldane’s subtle brain would 
crumble in dust. 

In the Lords, Portsmouth be- 
leaguered by overwhelming force. 
Here also harping on the fifteen- 
pounders. Dartmouth gave note of 
acute human interest to long palaver. 
Under- Secretary for War, reading list 
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The Speaker, to some extent im- 

■ mune under canopy of the Chair, 

— further sheltered by full-bottomed 

wig, bravely sat it out. Possibly had 
the Deputy Speaker been within 
might have yielded to temp- 
/y/^ tation and obtained a substitute. But 

‘ Emmott, who abhors Mildew, cannot 

• indeed stand blight of any kind, was, 

A ^ like the little Jane'" of early -Vic- 

.v L. J / torian verse, among the first to 

' ' ^ I \ ^ tolled the knell of parting 

i f:h \ / *' ' 1 Members passed 

I h'\'^ ji f . >i^y ^ slowly o'er the Bar. Laurence 

' ^ j'ii 1 • Hardy plodded his weary way, and 

\ j left the House to Gooseberry blight 

^ ^ M i Sitting never recovered effect of 

/'C // M ‘ visitation. In vain Banbury, who 

, y'^: /- ^ yP/ M * invariably takes the palm on these 

/' 1 ' d ^ ■ occasions, endeavoured to interest 

I ff^Pf 'W Committee in exportation of silver 

I ' coinage to Africa. Darkly hinted there 

■ \y ' > ‘ ^ more in it than met the eye. 

f » j S Can’t be too careful with a Ministry 

I rV/v.. y:rl ' in power such as that which now 

" i — - — 11 - 1 holds the reins. Subsequent effbrt to 

“ The task is one of overwhelming difficnlty, and it is the more difficult when you have two discuss appointoent of Public 
horses to ride at the same time and which I must ride. Under the cireumstanoee 1 submit Trustee fell flat. CeaiG and CORBETT, 
to the Bouse of Commons that the rate of progress is one trhich is sufficiently raiid.*'— returning to their places, each oarry- 
Mr. Ealdane, March Idth. ing a smelling-bottle, opened fire on 

of county garrisons to which a gun close on Question time, habitually the Nationalist quarters. They were 

had been allotted, mentioned Staf- most crowded period of sitting, 

fordshire and Shropshire. Dart- benches fairly filled. Gooseberry-Mildewed, Winter- 

mouth protested that Staffordshire Glancing round faces of expectant bitterly said, 
had not seen the gun. The guilty audience, he remarked, desire to 
Under- Secretary attempted to change call the attention of the Committee 

the subject. to the manner in which the Destruc- p-'* — 

Dartmouth sternly interposed with tive Insects and Pests Act is admin- " ; ' 

question, “ Where is my gun? ” istered in relation to Gooseberry 1 •-r^ 

'‘I am afraid Shropshire has got Mildew.” j . 

it,” meekly answered the hapless Gooseberry Mildew ! Hardly were ; ' /V 

Under- Secretary. the words uttered than change was ^ 

Amid munxLur of sympathetic wrought in appearance of House, j /l 

cheers Dartmouth hurriedly left the Blight fell first on benches below | * 

House. Understood he has gone gangway on Opposition side. Na- ; 
down to Staffordshire, will raise the tionalists and Labour Members, fold- ‘ 
county in arms, march upon Shrop- ing their copy of the Orders like the 
shire, and seize the gun. Arab, as silently stole away. Cross- 

Haldane begins to wish he hadn’t ing the floor. Mildew descended on 
left the Bar. Ministerial garden plot. Under its I 

Business done, — Army affairs hotly influence Members curled up like the • 
discussed in both Houses. young gooseberry leaf, and their ‘ ‘dr \ 

House of Commons, Tuesday, — places knew them no more. Loyal 
Striking instance presented itself to- to an esteemed colleague, the group y j 

night of manner in which House is of Members immediately before .. ! 

liable to submit to subtle influence Laurence Hardy for a while with- ^ ^ i 

of passing circumstance. Sitting stood the dire influence. Ulstermen ^ j 

set apart for business in connection a tough breed. Can suffer an hour’s, i 

with closing of financial year. In even a night’s, bickering with Home \ 

Committee of Ways and Means, bang Bulers below gangway. Gooseberry 

went £44,355,000 on account of Mildew quite another thing. Even > ^ i 

coming year. A mere trifle, scarcely Winterton succumbed. &nscious ''%i\ ^ 

worth mentioning; decidedly not of a gathering hue on his expressive [ • ! 

worth discussing. Next came Eeport countenance suggestive of a goose- ^ ^ J 

stage of Supplementary Estimates, berry sickening of a vague disease, 

On vote for Board of Agriculture, the noble lord staggered towards the „ 

Laurence Hardy rose to offer a few door, closely followed by Captain ** Gooseberey Mildew. 

rpm§rks. At the moment, following Craig, Corbett, and A. S. Wilson. (Mr. L-r-nce H-xdy.) 
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At half-past eight found impossible “ Is that all the right hon. gentle- Glockner. His gestures were ele- 
, ^ tT/mioo Q/^innrnpr^ man liHS to SHY? pliantin .6 and. his laugh liks tho 

° B^smm’^one —Gooseberry Blight “ I answered the question on the Great Bell of Moscow. Cyril never 
fpll on House paper,” pleaded Sinclair, trying to thought of asking the waiter whether 

Thur^aT-Mom and more Mr. shield himself behind the figure of the monstrous man who almost 
Weir distrLts Secretary of State for Whiteley, fortuitously swelling with fiUed the balcony was the great 
Scotland. Tries to- approach him indignation at the conduct of a sec- Manager of whom the others stood 
from various avenues. Most familiar tion of his flock who the other day m awe. He knew it was so with 
nosttiorir front bench below gang- voted with the Socialists. an inexplicable but instantaneous 

Cy on Ministerial side. Next day ‘‘Then I’ll put down another” certainty, and his heart Bank into 

he rises from bench behind. Anon, said Mr. Weir, slowly resuming his his boots at the prospect of the 

wh©ii cas 6 is v 6 ry bad, h© confronts seat so as not to interfere with the impending conflict, 

the Minister from midst of camp of fall of the weighty but delicate Savoy Bestaurant. 

Independent Labour Members. hydraulic naachinery that controls ^ it 

To-day, taking him unexpectedly and economises his voice. You remember, of course, re- 

on the flank, he ‘‘ asked the Secre- Business done . — Navy and. Army sumed the soi-disant millionaire, 
tary for Scotland whether he has re- j Estimates in Committee of Supply, pulling his false^ beard gingerly and 
ceived a copy of a ^ — ' 1 ° . u „ ! 


resolution passed at a 
recent meeting at 
Ness, Stornoway, 

Island of Lewis, re- 

presenting 4,000 in- 

habitants of the Ness fmnrlWl ' 

district, Md pressing 

abled topropc^e^the j 

owing to the action 
of illegal trawlers.” 

And what do 
think was th§ 
answer ? 

“Yes.” 

Only that and 
nothing more. 

Mr. Weir _ gasped. Constall 

A curious marticu- character” 
late sound resembling 
the gurgling of deep buspeecious o’ on 

waters was heard be- — 

low the gangway. It was Mr. Wbib' 
as rapidly as possible putting in 
motion the hydraulic process by 
which he pumps up his rolling voice 
from the depths of his boots. 

Unfortunately, confident that this 
time he had collared a shuffling 
Secretary with the deadly minutia of 


Kf 

m 




L_ — — — looking out of the 

there * * 

The ConstaUe. “Yes, your Worship, the prisoner is a most suspicious \^hat do you 

j r 7 \ icT 7 7 TTo A V vrrA niean? ” asked Cyril 

The Accused {indignantly). ^‘It’s him that’s suspeeoious. Aw’m no ‘‘ Will vnn 

EECious o’ onybout!” snarpiy. ^ ^ 
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The ConstaUe. “ Yes, your Worship, the prisoner is a most suspicious 


buspeecious 


take the risk? ” 

“ Young man,” said the mil- 

as rapidly as possible putting m THTtl PU AKRON WHO WAS Honaire pleasantly, “ I will answer 
motion the hydraulic process by WFPXTY in your own ^familiar rhetoric, 

which he pumps up his rolling voice 7 , 77 ^ * 7 ^ think that it is possible to pull 

from the depths of his boots. {With acknowledgments to the Manager. I know that it 

Unfortunately, confident that this ^ an w 0 was urs ay ) impossible, and I am going to try 

time he had collared a shuffling Bellinda of the Balcony. ^t,” and, opening the door of the 
Secretary with the deadly minutia of When Cyril saw him, his first Savoy Bestaurant, he led Cyril, cry- 
his question, he had prematurely let thought was that his weight must ing like a child, into the tumultuous 
his voice go. To bring it up again is break down the balcony of stone, roar of the Strand, 

an achievement of no slight en- His vastness did not lie only in 

gineering efiort. Just as the Speaker the fact that he was abnormally Duel. 

was about to call on the next ques- tall and of colossal bulk. The man Both combatants had thrown off 
tion the bench on which Mr. Weir was planned enormously in his their coats and waistcoats and stood 
sat shook with subterraneous motion, original proportions. He was en- sword in hand, Cyril in a close- 
There was a rumble reminiscent of larged terribly to scale. His head fitting tunic of Newfoundland wood 
Niagara approached by rail at the looked bigger than a head ought to pulp, and the Manager in a doublet . 

five-mile limit. Then the deep note be. His nose reminded one irre- of three-quarters levant with Turkish - 


The Duel. 


of the re-captured voice. 


I sistibly of the outline of the Gross I trousers and an Albanian fustanella. j 
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The Professor suddenly said, “En- 
gage,’' and the two blades touched 
and tingled. Cyril fought like a 
demon, while his enemy parried his 
thrusts with a kind of clockwork 
skill which reminded his opponent, 
he knew not why, of Printing House 
Square . . . Twice Cyril knocked 
his opponent’s point far out of the 
fighting circle ; the third time his 
sword actually bent under the weight 
of the Manager’s body which it had 
pierced. But when he withdrew his 
sword there was no blood on it. A 
minute later he felt his point enter 
the monster’s neck below the jaw. It 
came out clean. Surely the man 
bore a charmed life. The Professor 
was only a goblin; but the Manager 
was a devil — perhaps he was the 
Devil. “ After all,” said Cyril to 
himself, “ I am more than a devil; I 
am a superman,'” and he fell to 
fighting again with a supernatural 
levity, like a Mohammedan panting 
for Paradise. Suddenly, to the 
astonishment of everyone, the Man- 
ager sprang back quite out of sword 
reach and threw down his weapon. 
” Stop ! ” he cried in a terrible voice 
like the trumpeting of a rogue 
elephant. “ We are fighting to-day, 
if I remember right, because you 
expressed a wish to pull my nose. 
Would you oblige me by pulling it 
now as quickly as possible, as I want 
to appear before the Court ? ” W alk- 
ing in worlds he half understood, 
Cyril took two paces forward and 
seized the massive proboscis of his 
redoubtable antagonist. 

He pulled it hard, and it came off 
in his hand. 

The Manager’s Triumph. 

One by one the wanderers ascended 
the bank and sat in their strange 
seats. But the central chair was 
empty. Suddenly the Manager 
passed silently along the front like a 
shadow and sat down in it. He was 
clad plainly in a pure and terrible 
white vellum, and his hair waved in 
ambrosial ringlets on his encyclo- 
paedic temples. The fire slowly faded 
and the slow stars came out, 
and the seven strange men were left 
alone. At last the Manager spoke 
dreamily but with an accent of placid 
exultation. “We will eat and drink 
later,” he said. “ Let us remain to- 
gether a little, we who have loved 
each other so sadly and have fought 
so long. ’ ’ There was complete silence 
in the bleak bare wood for a while, 
and then Cyril turned in his chair 
towards the speaker and said in a 
harsh voice, Who and what are 
you?” 
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A New Squire lias arrived at the Hall^ and the village reprobate tias been calling down 
blessings on lady coming out of the gate. 

Lady. “ But I think you aee making a mistake. I am the governess.’" 

Village lieprobate. “On, are yer? Aj^d "ere ’ave I been a-toughin’ my ’at and wastin’ 

MY TIME UNDER FALSE PRETENCES ! ” 


“ I was and am and shall be the 
Manager,” said the other, without 
moving. 

The Professor started up. “I 
know what you mean,” he cried, 
“ and it is exactly that which I can- 
not forgive you. I know you stand 
for ultimate reconciliation, but I am 
not yet reconciled.” 

The Manager looked at him and 
said in his softest hel canto: “It 
seems so silly that you should have 
been ^on both sides and fought 
yourself.” 

The Professor replied: “True, I 
understand nothing, but I am 
happy. In fact I am going to 
s,leep.” 

And thei;’ C?RiL said witla 


simplicity of a little child, “ I wish I 
knew why I was hurt so much,” and 
turning his eyes so as suddenly to 
see the great face of the eternal 
Manager, which wore a saturnine 
and colossal smile, “ Have you,” he 
cried in a terrible voice, “ have you 
ever suffered? ” As he gazed the 
great face grew to an awful size — 
larger even than the Sphinx and the 
Great Wheel combined. It grew 
larger and larger, filling the whole 
sky. Then everything went black, 
and Cyril remembered nothing more 
until he woke in the middle of next 
week, murmuring to himself the old 
line which he had read at Win- 
chester : 

J'Qrtuiiai3|!i Priarr^i o^nt?ibp et Mobile Bellucfi. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Having served his country in the Ionian Islands, 
Jamaica, and India, Evelyn Baring, after the 
manner of pro-consuls, thought he would like to 
enter Parliament, In 1879 he had arranged to 
stand for East Norfolk at the pending General Elec- 
tion, Lord Salisbury, who knew a capable man 
when he came in contact with him, ofiered him the 
appointment of British representative in the dual 
control of Egypt just arranged with Erance. It is 
dangerous to hint doubt as to whether Sir Evelyn 
Baring would have won his way to the front in 
the House of Commons, having delayed his entrance 
till his fortieth year. Fate reserved 
him for Egypt, and he, more than 
any other man, worked out the 
metamorphosis which places the once 
hapless country amongst the most 
prosperous of provinces. In Modern 
Egypt (Macmillan) Lord Cromer, 
with a modesty that adds charm to 
the narrative, tells the wondrous 
story. The task reluctantly taken in 
hand is admirably defined in a sen- 
tence. Themselves an alien race, 
the English had to control and 
guide a second alien race (the Turks), 
by whom they were disliked, in the 
government of a third race, the 
Egyptians. Lord Cromer makes it 
clear that there was no pretence on 
the part of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, 1880-5, in their reiterated pro- 
clamation of desire to be delivered 
from the task. They put their hand 
to it since they could not afford to be 
indifferent to the internal manage- 
ment of the highway to India. They 
were forced to complete it by the 
dillydallying of France, culminating 
in the withdrawal of the French 
fleet from Alexandria prior to the 
bombardment. A series of events 
compelled them to remain, till 
Kinglake’s prophecy made in Eothen 
is to-day fulfilled: The English- 

man straining for ever to hold his 
loved India will plant a firm foot on 
the banks of the Nile and sit in the 
seats of the Faithful.” Lord Cromer, writing as well as 
he works, has contributed to history one of the most 
important chapters added during the present generation. 


The Chichester Intrigue I ’ve read — 
It ’s writ by Thomas Cobb, 

And published at the Bodley Head 
(Six bob). 

It treats of points that appertain 
Hereto : — a maid, though built 
Of purest gold, has just a vein 
Of guilt. 

phance carries to her suitor’s friend 
4 pint of what ’s apaiss— 

Ought he to'^tell his pal, aud end 

His hJis^X 


Should she bring all the facts to view, 
And jeopardise the match? 

Should the swain, knowing, see it through, 
Or scratch ? 

It ’s well conceived and deftly done, 

And should some deem the plot 
Lacking in substance I for one 
Do not. 


Mr. Archibald Marshall has written Ma7iy Junes 
(Methuen), and I have had the good fortune to read it. 
Mr. Marshall has not imitated himself, for the novel 
differs greatly from Exton Majvor and The House of 
Merrilees. Indeed, it is written in a minor key, for 
Hugh, the hero, is one of those unhappy beings whose 
want of character (cleverly portrayed 
in this instance) leads them from 
mischance to mischance and denies 
them any compensating happiness. 
He engages himself against his judg- 
ment to the daughter of a match- 
maker. By the somewhat holo- 
caustic death, if I may say so, of a 
whole family of relatives, number- 
ing, I think, seven (one perishes in 
an Indian frontier war, the rest are 
drowned en masse), ho succeeds to 
wealth and a great estate, but imme- 
diately falls in love with a miller’s 
grand-daughter, with whom he 
carries on a desperate flirtation. His 
ill-luck, however, again asserts itself, 
and he has to marry the lady to 
whom he was engaged, while the 
lady of the mill marries an old 
clergyman. Thus he is left with a 
good deal of quiet unhappiness still 
in front of him. Mr, Marshall’s 
style is always pleasant, as his 
readers know, and his gift of humour 
plays agreeably over the pages of 
Many Juries. 


I had been meaning to say that 
Georgette Agnew’s book The Night 
That Brings Out Stars (Heinemann) 
was a pleasant story, written with 
some charm of style. I w^as to have 
remarked that I had rejoiced at the 
death of Mr. Neill, first husband of 
Felicity (” so called by delighted 
parents as a challenge to Fate during a temporary 
lull in a succession of calamities ”), because I had not 
thought that the author was doing him very well; and 
that I had welcomed the appearance of Oliver Durdan, 
her second, because he really was well drawn. Finally, 
I should have paid a compliment to that jolly boy 
Rinaldo, a clever study of a child. But just at the end 
of the story one of the characters condemns lukewarm 
praise in reviews, and wishes that, the Press would have 
the pluck only to notice really great books. Naturally 
I want to be thought plucky, so I don’t quite see now 
how I can say any of the above. We shall have to wait 
till Mrs. Agnew’s next, which, if jt has a little stronger 
plot, we may be able to notice without any lack of 
I courage. 


Title for Mr. Belloc’s new novel; ” The Man who 
Thirsty/’ 




TEEMENDOUS TESTIMONIES. 

- [“ The Omniscient 8^ Omnium-gatherum ” seen 
through the eyes of its Readers.} 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, or, as the Eoman poet 
Sophocles used to say, Expcrto 
crede. The real test of the utility of 
the Omniscient^' Omnium-gatherum 
is that applied by its purchasers, who 
range from Field-Marshals to sand- 
wichmen. The opinions which fol- 
low, selected at random from billions 
which have reached us, State in con- 
cise yet pathetic terms how helpful 
our universal olla podrida has proved 
to all ranks, till classes, all creeds, 
from the king sitting on his crown to 
the labourer sitting on his cottage. 

The chief of a Central African 
tribe, whose name is unfortunately 
illegible, has graciously permitted us 
to make use of the following unique 
testimonial : — 

Literal trayislation . — ‘‘ Having de- 
voured your omniscience for the 
past fortnight I have now renounced 
cannibalism for ever.” 

A famous Field-Marshal, whose 
name we are obliged to suppress in 
deference to the wishes of the Army 
Council, allows us to print his 
opinion of the Omniscients' Omnium- 
gatherum, which he has lately pur- 
chased out of his winnings at 
Kriegspiel : — 

” I am convinced that the study of 
these massive and magniloquent 
volumes cannot but conduce to the 
inauguration of a pacific millennium. 
So appalling is the amount of warfare 
recorded in these pages that if it 
could only be made compulsory for 
every private soldier to commit them 
to memory the fighting instinct 
would be irreparably atrophied, and 
the question of international disarma- 
ment solved by a Universal military 
strike.” 

A famous Poet, whose name we 
are obliged to withhold in deference 
to his notorious modesty, allows us 
to print the following appreciation : — 

‘ * In the opinion of this writer your 
work has only one serious drawback. 
Its attractions are so absorbing that 
for the last three weeks the fount of 
his inspiration has been checked, and 
not a single line has been added to 
the masterpieces with which he has 
already enriched the treasure-house 
of English literature. The loss, how- 
ever, may be compensated by future 
gain, as this long abstinence from 
the Pierian spring can hardly fail to 
provoke a recurrence of th^ divine 
afflatus in its most acute form.” 

A pronounced Vegetarian sends the 
following remarkable testimony frotn 
Pythagoras Mansions, Woking: — 
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DISTINCTION WITHOUT DIFFERENCE. 

S7i6. “I’m told you believe in nothing.” 

Be. “I NEVER SAID SO. I SAID I BELIEVED ONLY IN WMAT I UNDERSTOOD.” 


” Your wonderful work is a verit- 
able beanfeast of mental proteids. 
Since embarking on its perusal I 
have been able so to reduce my daily 
diet that before long I hope to be 
able to subsist on one nut outlet and 
two gooseberries per diem.'* 

A Eurai Dean forwards us the sub- 
joined fiattering estimate of our uni- 
versal Brain-feeder: — 

” I have only one thing to say 
against your magnum opus, and that 
is that I find it so fascinating that 
my work is apt to suffer in conse- 
quence. For instance, the other day 
I was so deeply immersed in yOur 
priceless pemmican of fact and fancy 
that I entirely forgot to prepare my 


Sunday sermon. But hurriedly con- 
sulting the index under the headings 
Pericles, Bossuet, Luther and 
Swedenborg, I was enabled to treat 
my congregation to such a compen- 
dious and illuminating discourse that 
the parish is still reverberating with 
the echoes of my eloquence.” 

A great Pianist sends us the follow- 
ing gratifying letter from the 
iEolian Hall: — 

” Your Omnium - gatherum is ! 
colossal. I have not touched the 
keyboard for five days, but when I 
I do it will be with a reinforced brqin 
power that will stagger humanity add 
cause Thalbbrg to turn * in his' 
tomb.” 
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IN MEMOmA M. 

guk 0f gtiy00s|^ir^. 

Born 1833. Died March 24, 1908. 

If to have held his way with steadfast will, 
Unspoiled of Fortune, deaf to praise or blame. 

Asking no favour but to follow still 
The patriot's' single aim 

If, in contempt of other pride of race, 

By honesty that chose the nobler part, 

Careless of fame’s reward, to win a place 
Near to the common heart : — 

If these be virtues large, heroic, rare. 

Then is it well with him, the dead, to-day, 

Who leaves a public record clean and fair, 

That Time shall not gainsay. 0. S. 

WHY NOT? 

The Grand Guignol " performances by the Parisian 
company at the Shaftesbury Theatre have so successfully 
tickled the palates of jaded British playgoers in search 
of a really cheery entertainment that before long we 
shall probably see some enterprising London manager 
providing them with something similar, in a language 
they understand even better than French. The theatre 
will perhaps be re-christened “ The Grown-up Punch 
and Judy Playhouse,” or ” The Snippet Show,” and 
the morning after the opening Mr. Punch anticipates 
finding in his daily journal some such notice as the 
following : — 

SHRIEKS AHD SHUDDERS AT THE SNIPPET-SHOW. 

A THOROUGHLY ENJOYABLE EVENING. 

London has seen ” La Yille Lumiere/* and gone one 
better 1 With yesterday evening began a brighter, 
happier era for our long-depressed British Drama. 
We cordially congratulate the management of ” The 
Snippet Show Theatre ” on the triumphant success with 
which they have assimilated and improved upon the 
dramatic ideals and methods of our livelier neighbours 
across the Channel. Every one of the five playlets in 
their present programme may be relied upon to furnish 
the spectator's spinal marrow with that peculiar frisson 
of delicious horror which is the infallible test of all 
Great Art. Last night, indeed, two eminent dramatic 
critics fainted in their stalls, and another had to be 
carried out in an epileptic fit, while the tumultuous 
applause was frequently enhanced by violent hysterics 
from ladies in all parts of the house. 

The first drama, ” The Way He Should Go,'’ by Miss 
Virginia Junkett and Miss Priscilla Bubb, shows us 
a room in a fifth-story flat, where a momentous discus- 
sion is proceeding between a typical Father and Mother 
(Mr. Charnell Scully and Miss Cassandra Stair) con- 
cerning, the education of their infant son. The Father is 
determined to send him to a Public School to make a 
man of him.” The Mother, fearing that the boy's in- 
dividuality would be destroyed and his spirits cowed by 
bullying, insists on his being brought up at home under 
private tuition. A wonderful duologue, reminding one, 
by its strange mysticism and the lurid side-lights it 
throws on the past and present relations between the 
pair^ gf the Norwegian Master hipaselfl [fhe chil(i jg 


sent for, and the final choice referred to him. The 
poor little fellow (most pathetically played by little Miss 
Birdie Nickerson) can only answer that, of the two 
alternatives, he prefers his Mother's. Whereupon the 
exasperated Father, in a burst of ungovernable rap, 
hurls him through the open window. A sickening 
thud is heard below, followed by confused cries of 
horror. ” The area railings are spiked,” shrieks the 
agonised Mother. ” You have ruined our only son.” ” I 
have saved him,” is the Father’s grim retort. ” No one 
now will ever reproach him for being a milksop I ” Then, 
as the curtain falls, both remember with unavailing 
remorse that, after all, the boy might have attended a 
Public School as a day-boarder 1 

” The Hydropliohiac,** by Mr. Alario Papsey, was 
of a somewhat lighter order. A jovial householder, 
returning late from a fancy-dress ball at Covent 
Garden, is unrecognised by his faithful hound, which 
fixes its teeth in his nose. Alarmed by the absence 
of all sensibility in that organ, which he has read 
is a sure symptom of approaching hydrophobia, the 
Master orders the dog to be destroyed, and a doctor sent 
for. Alone on the stage, his symptoms increase in 
violence. The extraordinarily humorous eflects that Mr. 
Actjeon Horniman achieved in this soliloquy — his furious 
snaps at the furniture, his lips white with real foam, his 
deadly terror of a soda-water syphon, and, finest of all, 
his dying convulsions — cannot be described here. Suffice 
it that they are strong enough to draw all London. The 
doctor, on arriving, removes the dead man's nose, which 
proves to be merely pasteboard, while the dog is pro- 
nounced perfectly sane. ” There is a worse disease than 
Hydrophobia! ” he says. ” We call it hnaginationl ” 
which brings the curtain down in a gale of laughter. I 

The third item on the bill, ” Pinned In/* by Mrs. 
Eunice Orred, is so daringly unconventional and so 
appallingly gruesome that it requires an iron nerve to sit 
it out — though that, of course, is not likely to deter the 
public from thronging the box office. Just before the 
curtain rises we hear a grinding, deafening crash, with a 
roar of escaping steam, and heartrending screams for help. 
Then a portion of a derailed express is discovered, in 
the wreckage of which a wealthy financier is seen to be 
imprisoned. He frantically ofEers half his fortune to* 
the man who will get him out before the flames (for 
the wreckage has caught fire) reach him. Unfortunately 
for him, the only person in a position to rescue him is 
a platelayer, who, having formerly been ruined by the 
financier's dishonesty, very naturally declines to render 
any assistance. 

The grim humour of this scene was positively electri- 
fying. But we must confess that, 'before the moment 
at which the unhappy financier is, by a marvellously 
contrived illusion, slowly consumed in full sight of the 
audience, we made a hasty retreat to the nearest refresh- 
ment-bar. So we can only record that the curtain had 
to be raised nine times before the house had grown 
weary of expressing its enthusiasm. 

After this, ” Grandfathers Gloch/* by Messrs. Jem 
Jamieson and Gotthemar Gehn, seemed comparatively 
tame. The plot is simple. A collector has just pur- 
chased an antique eight-day clock at an auction. It will 
not go, although it persists in striking thirteen every 
quarter of an hour, and the local Clock-winder is 
called in to consult and advise. As he opens the 
case the corpse of an aged man topples forward in an 
advanced stage of decay, but the Clock-winder is just 
able to identify his great-grandfather, who mysteriously 
disappeared on the Coronation day of the late Queen 
Yjctori^, Tt^is little trifle is very slight, but it has the 
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HAPPY AFTEETHOUGHTS. 

“BUT HOW SWEET OP YOU TO COME ALL THIS WAY ON PURPOSE TO SEE MET 
THOUGHT YOU’D BE PLEASED!” 
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SHOW SUNDAY. 

Tou fomyt SeT“i thSicSires lc>>t half-hour). » GooD-BtE. So nice of 

Visitor. ‘‘Pictures? There! I mEw there was something I’d forgotten!” 


merit of freshness, and its authors may certainly be 
encouraged to try again. 

The concluding piece, ''The Electrocution Cell" by 
Mr. Jeremiah Rippin, was more farcical in character. We 
am shown the Electrocuting Chamber, with its dread 
paraphernalia, all prepared for action. The condemned 
man, never having been electrocuted before, professes his 
utter inability to understand how the apparatus is 
worked. So the executioner obligingly illustrates the 
process by seating himself in the fatal chair. No sooner 
has he done so than the convict switches on the current 
and escapes, leaving his victim to expire in acute agony. 
A smart skit on Capital Punishment which provoked the 
audience to vociferous merriment. 

Next week we are promised Mr. Larry 0‘Hooligan's 
scathing exposure of Army Discipline, The Last 
Mandii We hear that its first scene will depict 
. t^ pitiable cowardice displayed by a handful of British 
officers and men, besieged in a stockade by an over- 
whelming force of savages. The Englishmen offer to 
betray important strategical secrets if their lives are 
only spared; but, being unable to express themselves 
in any foreign language, are massacred to a man. The 
second scene represents the unveiling of a memorial to 
their memory, with orators delivering eloquent tributes 
to the heroes' self-sacrifice at their Country's call. 


This mordant satire is certain to delight the growing 
section of Anti-Militarists. 

We should add that a staff of doctors and nurses are 
kept in readiness at the theatre, and bottles of strong 
smelling-salts may be obtained on hire from any of the 
attendants. jr. a. 

Mr. Punch gave his readers a few facts about the 
house-fiy last week. Since then, however, an important 
discovery has been made by a correspondent of The 
Daily Graphic j who writes to that paper as follows : — 

‘‘ I have found a very effective way to clear a room of the house-fly, 
and also the hlue-bottle, is to use a butterfly-net. When you have 
caught some put the net on the floor, kill them, turn them out, and 
commence afresh.” 

Mr. Punch heartily approves of this plan, which may 
be adapted with equal ease to an overflow of hippo- 
potarnuses, white-mice, or electric-eels — the root idea of 

killing, turning out, and commencing afresh," remain- 
ing the same. 

• ** are held in the Senate House (which is compara- 

tively) and in. the Guildhall, and (often) in the Corn Exchange (!), a 
cold, cheerless building .” — The Eecord. 

^ This (really) is (I*) f the §*** record 1 11? 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO SPRING. 

Dear Lady, — When I woke this 
morning to find another damp, dark 
miserable day I resolved there and 
then to write to you about it. Is 
this, I decided to ask you, is this 
the best you can do? You know, I 
don't believe you 're trying. 

It is, of course, more usual to ad- 
dress you in verse at this time of the 
year; and I should have done so, only 
I thought you would be tired of verse 
by now. . You mustn't think that I 
couldn't do it. I could easily; in- 
deed I began something which went 
like this : — 

“ 0 Muse, who never failed me yet ; 

Save once — when on some Indian tribe row 
A chastely-worded chansonette 

Turned out an epic to an eye-brow — 

Tell me, my pretty, 

Id this the spring, or not, or what, and where ’s 
Neqretti ? ” 

I might have gone on; but the diffi- 
culty of finding any sort of rhyme to 

Zambra " in the second verse 
steadied me; and, as I say, I knew 
you would be tired of poetry — even 
the best. Yet my Muse would have 
at it again, and we initiated an appeal 
ad misericordiam. Thus : 

“ I stood in tears amid the flowers. 

And waited for you howers and howers.” 

If I must be truthful, it was really 
then that I saw how much better 
would be a few stirring words in 
prose. 

My dear, you must do your best 
for me. Give me a fine April and 
May, and your sisters shall do what 
they like with the other months. I 
am trying to encourage you. Yes- 
terday I took out my bat (the one 
with which I made that twenty-two 
last year), and oiled it carefully. 
She will see I am waiting for her, 
thought I, and she will come to- 
morrow. But you didn't, you know. 

I don't ask you to think only of 
me. Think of the flowers and but- 
terflies and birds, and the man who 
wants to write to the papers to say 
that he has heard the cuckoo, or 
caught a tortoiseshell in his library; I 
doubt if you are being quite fair to 
them. If I were a gardener I would 
tell a harrowing tale to bring you to 
shame, A tragedy of— of dahlias, 
full of hope and promise, cut off in 
their prime. Knowing what you do 
about dahlias you may say that this 
is absurd ; but if I had given you 
the Latin name you would never have 
recognised them, and you would have 
been so sorry. What of the blighted 
Frustranea? Aha, you never thought 
of him. 

You gave us one beautiful day last 


week (for which I thank you) ; and, | 
as I walked through the Park, I 
heard a ringdove say reproachfully 
to his wife (as they do on a fine day), 

You — did — do it — Ruby — you — did 
— do it — Ruby. . . . Yes." I sup- 
pose that Ruby had gone out of her 
way to attract him ; had decked her- 
self out a bit; had, perhaps, put 
herself forward rather — for a bird ; 
and that now he was throwing it in 
her face. (The cad.) Well, dear 
Spring, I want you to think of Ruby. 
She must be feeling now that she 
need not have been in such a hurry, 
after all ; that she might just as well 
have waited another month ; that all 
for nothing had she been unmaidenly. 
Poor dear, you have been cruel to 
her, have you not? 

To leave birds and flowers (for, 
after all, I know little about them, 
and I may be misjudging their feel- 
ings), and to come back to myself : 

I have this also against you. Spring 
— your fickleness. No doubt we all 
have that against you (as. indeed 
against all your sex) ; but I fancy that 
certain of us are affected particularly. 
The householder steps into his 
garden after breakfast, takes the 
morning for a moment, and says : 

‘‘ A warm day, my dear. I will have 
my light coat." Very good. But 
have you ever thought of us others, 
perched on the tops of high buildings, 
with no means of tasting the day ? 

I used to think that the bath was a 
sure test. When at the first plunge 
a loud cry of " Help! " came unex- 
pectedly to my lips, then I knew 
that I should want my thickest coat. 
When I uttered an unstudied " Oh !" 
something lighter was necessary. 
But could I rise silent from the 
waves then I felt that I might ven- 
ture into the open all unprotected. 
Lately, however, something seems to 
have happened to the cistern. They 
must ice my water; anyhow, I say 
" Help I " every morning. 

So now I have to take my chance. 
It was not fair to me. Spring, to 
give^ us that glorious day after a suc- 
cession of cold ones, so that I 
marched round London in two waist- 
coats and the thickest of ulsters. 

Well, my dear, let me beg you 
once more. Pull yourself together, 
and give us a beautiful April. Never 
mind Zambra or the young woman 
at The Daily Graphic. Put on your 
greenest frock, your sweetest smile; 
be your own sunny self. 1 know 
that the poems addressed to you 
must make you long to weep; but 
see — I have spared you mine. Come 
then, buck up. Be sure that your 
smallest effort will be appreciated by 
I your admirers. » • . 


P.S. — You will get this on April 
the First. As I look up I see that it 
has turned into a beautiful day; and 
I suppose that you will go on like 
this now so as to make an April fool 
of me. How like you ! You know, I 
wondered if you would be able to 
resist the temptation. In fact that 
is partly why I WTote. So perhaps 
it is I who am making an April fool 
of you! A. A. M. 


BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

A Leap-Year Dance. 

Dearest Daphne, — My mi- 
carSme Leap-Year Fancy Dress 
Dance was a simply howling success, 
and has had an enormously gratify- 
ing result in the shape of Hilde- 
gardf/s engagement to Lord Wide- 
band s, of which more anon. 

I appeared as " My great-grand- 
mother," after one of our Romney 
family portraits down at Old Hall. 
JosiAH said, “ Where do I come in? 
I can’t figure as ' My great-grand- 
father,' for I don’t go back as far as 
that." " Oh, that 's all right," I 
told him. " Gives you all the wider 
range. Think what an immense 
choice of characters you can pick 
from, and still figure as ‘ Your great- 
grandfather ’ I " Finally, he decided 
on Dr. Johnson (one of the few cele- 
brities he know^s of) ; but, as he had 
no Bozzy to draw him out and make 
him say, "No, sir," and "Hold 
your tongue, sir," and all those sorts 
of things that have made the old 
Doctor famous (and a very easy way 
of getting famous, I think !) he fell 
rather flat. 

Bosh and Wee-Wee came as a pair 
of Historical Puzzles. Bosh was that 
mysterious Man in the Iron Mask 
who wrote the Letters of Junius^ you 
know, and said "Remember!" to 
somebody ; and Wee-Wee was Perkin 
Warbeck, who said he w^as one of the 
Princes who had been smothered in 
the Tower, w’^hen everyone else said 
he wasn't. She was got up rather 
like a Principal Boy, and I will own 
here that, when I first saw her, I felt 
a bit cheap, and out of conceit with 
" My great - grandmother." Babs 
was the Spirit of the Age. She was 
all hung^ with symbolical things. I 
daresay it was very clever, but no- 
body took the trouble to stop and 
learn her. 

Norty rather offended some people 
by coming as Influenza. He was 
muffled up in grey draperies with a 
horrid little black figure on them 
that he said was the microbe of it, 
and he had on a sort of crown made 
of small quinine bottles. He said he 
didn't suppose anyone would have 
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the courage to ask him to dance, but 
plenty did. 

Lord WiDELANDS, who, as of course 
you know, has suffered for some time 
from eligibility in an acute form, and 
has earned quite a name among the 
demoiselles d marier as a passive re- 
sister, looked very well as a Court 
Jester in motley, with cap and bells. 
It certainly is a dress, I allow, that 
wants a particularly neat figure and 
straight legs, and Lord Widelands 
has not, perhaps, exactly a neat 
figure, and is just a weeny bit bandy; 
but still he looked very nice, and was 
quite a success. He kept up the 
character with a lot of funniments. 
Norty said they were old chestnuts 
that he 'd learned up on purpose. 
What if he had? We can’t all be 
spontaneous. Hildeoarde was sim- 
ply a dream (everyone remarked on 
her likeness to me) as Aurora, in 
clouds of rosy tulle-de-soie, with the 
morning-star on her forehead. 

Dolly de Lacy made quite a small 
sensation as ‘'Turkish Delight — the 
Belle of the Harem.” He certainly 
did both look and act the part d mer- 
veille. Nobody would have guessed 
that he wasn’t a girl, and an Eastern 
girl at that I He was brought by 
PoPSY, Lady Eamsgate (she was the 
cause of her grand-daughter's en- 
^gagement to Dolly being broken off, 
’you remember; the girl got so jealous 
’ of her granny). Popsy came as Little 
Boy Blue, Josiah was furious when 
he caught sight of her, and said she 
oughtn’t to have been let in, looking 
like that. I believe he would have 
liked to turn both her and poor 
Dolly out of the house I He doesn't 
get a hit more up to date in his ideas. 

And now, my dear, for little Hilde- 
GARDE, and the way she brought off 
her coup 1 

She and Lord Widelands, who 've 
been rather pals for some time, were 
sitting out when the rush for supper 
began. 

” Won't you take me in? ” said 
the Court Jester, ” I don’t mind,” 
answered Aurora, rising. ” Well, 
you ought to offer me your arm,” 
said the Court Jester. ” That 's cor- 
rect Leap-Year form, isn't it?” 
“There it is, then,” said Aurora, 
holding out her arm; ‘‘but I can't 
offer it without its hand, can I? ” 

Wasn’t it smart of the child? 
She 's not been under my wing for 
nothing I The engagement will be 
announced almost at once. 

Norty said rather a nasty thing 
when I whispered the news to him 
that night before he left. 

“The Court Jester will have to 
alter the spelling of his front word.” 

5e must h^ve his joke q-t ^ny cpst. 



^'ThIIvTY sniLLINQS FOR THE PICTURE ! AnY ADVANCE? GOING AT THIRTY BOB ! Oh, I SAY, 
GENTLEMEN, IT ’S WORTH EVER SO MUCH MORE. ThERE ’S A COPY OF IT IN TUB NATIONAL 
Gallery.” 


I don't know whether I ’m going to 
be very angry with him about it or 
not. 

Old Dunstable is just mad, I hear, 
and looks as black at me as she 
dares. Never mind. My favourite, 
little Sis, has romped home a winner, 
while the old Duchess’s girls and a 
crowd of other “ probables ” find 
themselves among the “ also rans.” 
Peace be with her, poor old dear ! I 
can afford to ignore her and be mag- 
nanimous, for it 's the second time 
her matrimonial apple-cart has been 
upset by our family I 

Ever thine, Blanche. 

BOAT-EACE PEACTICB. 

TXnfbrtunate Incident. 

“ Cambridge bad a row with a Thames Rowin g 
Club scratch eight on the morning’s ebb tide.” 

The Times. 


“ Our Berlin Correspondent telegraphs that 
by order of the Emperor William the trousers 
of seamen of the German navy are in future to 
be made about two centimetres wider.” 

The Times. 

The rumour that Lord Tweed- 
mouth has written a letter to the 
Emperor pointing out that the trou- 
sers of German seamen are already 
five times as wide as those of English 
bluejackets is causing great distress 
to the Military Correspondent of the 
Berliner Tagehlatt. 

“Anything^ that anyone can possibly requiie 
can be obtained as cheaply at the Observer 
Printing 'Works, and (as our samples will prove) 
as well ^iuted (sic) as they could be any- 
where .” — The I Observer. 

The “ sic ” is ours, and We have 
put it there to call attention to the 
folly of offering proofs when it is so | 
much safer to make statements. 
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PADDY. 

(With acknowledgments in several quarters.) 

Now let me sing of the prowess* of Paddy the speedy 
. left-winger, 

Paddy the pet of the crowd, Paddy the pride of his pals. 

No one more skilful than he ever scudded aRng any 
touch-line, 

Swift as a giddy gazelle, swift as a bolt from the blue; 

Swift as the ready retort of a cabby that ’s baulked by 
a ’bus-man; 

Swift as the flash of my brain weaving you verses like 
these.’ 

Ever since he was ‘ ' induced [1 to enrol with the Rotten- 
ham Roosters 

(Who, to secure such a plum, paid a phenomenal fee) — 

Ever since Paddy, I say, first joined the redoubtable 
Roosters, 

Donned the uproarious shirt striped with the red- 
white-and-blue, 

Made his debut with eclat (and aplomb) v. the Chip- 
pendale Chestnuts — 

Right from that day until this, Paddy ’s been Rotten- 
ham’s pet. 

Note the reception he gets as he enters the crowded 
arena — 

Plaudits and, now and again, little tit-bits of advice: 

1' Nah thin, Paddy me boy, give ’em socks k’ — but why 
ever not stockings? — 

‘‘Give ’em wot ior, do yer ’ear? Tell /em they’d 
better go ’ome ! ” 

“ Nah thin, Paddy me boy, you ’re a-goin’ to be beaten 
— I don't think! 

(Neat little touch like the last clearly betokens the 
wag). 

My I how they hang on each twist and each turn of his 
lithe little body, 

Take in the points of his shirt—whether he rolls up the 
sleeves. 

How many buttons there are, and whether he fastens 
the top one : 

All, to the man in the crowd, matters of life and of 
death. 

There goes a roar of delight as Paddy bowls somebody 
over, 

Rolling him right in the mud, spoiling the bloom of 
his shorts. 

There goes another that ’s louder, for Paddy is sprinting 
his fastest, , 

Swift as you 11 find it above — straight for the opposite 
goal. 

Now the crowd rises en masse— more French, you will 
notice — on tip-toe, 

Watches that slim little chap going for all he is worth; 

Watches with eyes that are glued and with breath that 
(believe me) is bated, 

Thrilled through and through to the bone : points in the 
League are at stake! 

See, he has diddled the half—but, oh, will be diddle the 
full-back? 

Look 1 he is past in a flash . . . Gad, he has got ’em 
a goal 1 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

So every Saturday aft. he becomes more and more of 
a hero, 

Paddy the pet of the crowd, Paddy the pride of his pals. 

1 -11 ^^Icketers will be glad to Lear that narrowly escaped beinff 

killed last week,”— T/ie People. ® 

Probably he was a very slow scorer, 


ALL ABOUT THE CREWS.' 

The waterman was standing on the edge of the 
tow-path near the Putney boathouses, and had just 
finished shouting something stentorian and (to me) quite 
unintelligible^ at the commander of a string of barges 
that were going up on the last of the flood. The com- 
mander, however, had evidently understood liim and 
had answered in similar language with various panto- 
mimic gestures thrown in. The waterman laughed 
heartily. “^I.told yer ’e done it— ah, and last Thurs- 
day, too 1^ ’E never wont back' on ’is word. Beg yer 
pardon, sir; I took you for old Joe. My eyesight ain’t 
what it was. Oxford and Cambridge crews ? No, you ’ve 
missed ’em. They went ’ome ’alf-an-hour back, but 
they 11 be out again in about three hours’ time on the 
ebb. Can’t wait for it? Well, it ’s a pity. They ’re a 
likely lot, both on ’em; ’andles their oars well and sets 
up to their work.” He accepted a cigar, lit it, and 
pufled. “Which on ’em ’s goin’ to win? Ah, I ’ve got my 
own fancy, you know. Can’t ’elp ’avin’ it when I seen 
’em every day. They can’t both win. That ’s what I 
alius say : one on ’em ’s got to go faster than tother ; 
and when it comes to that there you are ; but they ’re 
all tryin’ ’ard. There was a bit of work Cambridge done 
yesterday — no, it w^as the day before yesterday. I re- 
member the day ’cos it was the same day last year I 
ooked the ole gal out o’ the water. It was nine o’clock 
of a Toosday night, and I was settin’ by the path near 
the pier down there, when I see ’er come along. ‘ Well, 

A ^ come ’orne,’ she sez, ‘ ’ere goes,’ she sez, 
I told im I d do it.’ I ’card ’er quite plain, same 
as I sees you, and with that she give a shriek and climbs 
railing and over she goes. She ’d mistook the 
tide, ^for the ebb was three parts run out, and there 
warn t more n a foot or two of water where she jumped. 

1 ’ollerin’ blue ruin, and I got ’old of a 

skiff by the ’ard there and after ’er I went. ‘ Don’t 
save me, sailor,’ she sez when she see me cornin’, ‘ I ’ve 
' So you shall, ma’am,’ I sez, ‘some 
other day. You 11 die all right, never fear; but you ’vo 
got to come aboard ’ere now,’^ and with that I ketched 
old of er. It took me ten minutes to ’eave ’er in, she 
was stuck so tight in^ the mud. She kep’ cryin’ out 
that she wanted to die first; but she never let go o’ 
me, and I got ’er ashore at last. It was only a ’alf- 
crown job. ’Er ole man wasn’t too pleased when I took 
er back to ’im, but ’e paid up.” 

“ Then you think it ’ll be a good race? ” I ventured to 
put in, just to bring him back to his subject. 

rri." ^ ^ ^^®ver fear. 

Inere 11 be sorne ammer an’ tongs work iDetween this 
and Ammersmith ; but there ’s only one in it, same as 
my little dawg when they set ’im up agin a rat last 
baturday at the Compasses.’ It was one shake and no 
more wanted. _ ’E ’s got some terrier in ’im and a bit o’ 
bull crorsed with a spanel-; a very game dawg ’e is, but 
IS teeth IS gettin’ a bit loose. It was all along o’ 
the distemper. D’ye know ’ow I cured ’im? Larded 
IS nose with a lump o’ tar. Stockolloma tar, mind 
you, not ornery tar. Ornery tar ’s no good for dis- 
temper, but this _ Stockolloma kind’s prime stuff.” 

He relit his cigar and I brought him round to the 
subject of coxswains. 

‘‘ you may well say coxens. They ’re little chaps, 
but they ve got to ’ave a big ’eart to steer this course, 
inere a a cruel eddy when you come out through 
Amrnersmith Bridge, and Barnes ain’t much, better: 
more by token it was at ’Ammersmith I got upset when 
1 went after a dead un. Bobbin’ along ’e was, but I 
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lorst 'im. ‘ It *s five bob lorst/ sez my missus when I 
come ’ome to dry myself, and that 's all the pity I got. 
Two year ago that was; and Joe Naggett found hm 
'alf-way to Barnes. Some folk gets all the luck. But 
I never was one to complain. I didn't grudge 'im 
to Joe. Joe 's all right, and ’e 's got three more 
kids nor me. 'Ow many 'ave I got? Why seven: 
four boys and three gals. They all come to see me 
when I was in 'orspital last year with the ploral- 
noomoner, and the nurse she sez, ' Hero 's a picter 
show,' she sez, ‘cornin' along the ward,' she sez. I 
didn’t want any tellin'. I seen 'em all right. There was 
a pore chap next me coughed mortal bad, and I wasn't 
too bright, mind yer, but we 'd got a bit of a laugh for 
the kids. Well, good-day, sir, thankee, sir. Pity you 
can’t stay to see the crews to-day, but I 've told you 
all I knows myself, and you might stop 'ere for a month 
o' Sundays and you wouldn’t get to know no more." 


GENIUS AND MELODY. 

Count Tolstoi's recent declaration of his preference 
for the classical composers has prompted our enterprising 
contemporary Polyhymnia to circularise a number of dis- 
tinguished British authors with a view to ascertain their 
musical likes and dislikes. Out of a vast number of 
answers we select the following: — 

Mr. Clement Shorter, writing on behalf of Mr. 
George Meredith, stated that his friend the famous 
fictionist was much addicted to the compositions of the 
^ musician known as Clemens non Papa. Some excellent 
' photographs of Mr. Meredith listening to Mr. Shorter 
playing on the pianola have just been published in Dork- 


ing, and are bringing visitors in their hundreds to the 
quaint old Surrey township. 

Mr. H C playfully confessed to a natural 

preference for the music of his ancestor Tubal. Eor the 
rest it was enough to say that he had been elected by a 
large majority to the House of Keys on a broadly pro- 
gressive programme. Mr. C added that he thought 

there was a great deal of insincerity in the cult of 
Wagner. At any rate the queue at Covent Garden when 
the Bing was being performed was not a quarter as long as 
that which attended the production of The Prodigal Son, 

Miss M C , who, it is well known, is pro- 

ficient on the piano and the mandolin (Who's Who, 
p. 398), and began to compose an opera entitled Ginevra 
da Siena when barely fourteen (i&id-), professed her in- 
ability to appreciate a good deal of modern music. Still, 
the name of perhaps her most famous heroine was Mavis. 

The Poet Laureate in a long autograph letter observed : 
“ This writer has always been remarkable for the 
divided allegiance which he has paid to horticulture and 
the Muses, and, as the greater includes the less, so must 
distinction in the service of Apollo ex hypothesi involve 
a complete mastery of all the apparatus possessed by 
Euterpe and Polyhymnia. It was Browning's entire 
lack of melody that prevented his making good his claim 
to be considered a major poet, and thereby earning the 
privilege of writing to the newspapers in the third person. 
Moreover, Browning's repute was fatally damaged by 
the discovery that not only the Bing .but the book had 
been written by Wagner. In conclusion this writer ven- 
tures to recall the following couplet: — 

Aim at a style banjovial, not Bj-ahmsy, 

If you one day would quaflc the Laureate’s Malmsey.’’ ~ 
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Be. “ When did you discover first that you loved me, sweetheart ? ” 

She. “ When I found myself getting angry every time people called you an idiot. 


A PESSIMIST’S LONG yiEWS. 

The Opening of The Portland Hall 
OF Varieties. 

(From a Neicspa'per of 1918.) 

Last night saw the formal opening 
of the magnificent new music-hall, 
to which the name The Portland 
has been given. This building, 
it will be remembered, began its 
career as the Shakspeare Memorial 
Theatre of National Dramatic Art, 
just as some years earlier the 
Palace music-hall had begun as 
the English Opera House. It is 
perhaps well that the early chapters 
in the lives of such establish- 
ments should be chequered, since 
it thus becomes the mote easy for 
them to be made brilliantly success- 
ful when they fall into the right 
hands. The end, at any rate, 
justifies the means. A mO^re com- 
fortable hall than the new Portland 
could not be imagined. The 
decorative scheme in white > and 
crimson and gold is exceedingly gay 
and attraOtive, ’ the seats are 


luxurious, and each one is provided 
with a ledge for glasses and an 
ash-tray, while the view of the stage 
from every point is perfect. 

The original statues around the 
walls were fated to be a little out of 
place, but a few deft strokes on the 
part of a stafi of sculptors put that 
all right- It is astonishing, indeed, 
what a clever craftsman can do with 
a mallet and chisel. Lor example, 
the bust of Mr. Sidney Lee, who 
was one of the prime movers in the 
original disastrous scheme, needed but 
a very little treatment to be trans- 
formed info that of Harry Lauder, 
one of the pillars and glories of the 
variety stage — in fact, one might 
almost say its Ben Jonson, if, as 
is surely only just, we consider Dan 
Leno as its Shakspeare. Among 
other transformed busts are those of 
Mr. Gollancz, now George Eobey, 
and Mr. Spielmann, now Little 
Tich. 

The opening programme was of 
record brilliance. The lion of the 
evening was unquestionably Larry 


O’Connor, the Irish comedian, who 
sang “What is Whisky?” with all 
his incomparable humour, following 
it with “ The Green Petticoat ” and 
‘ ‘ Kathleen of Killarney with the 
wicked black Eye.” Among the 
stars who supported him were 
Tricksy Trixie, the new comedienne; 
Sol Lazaru.s, the Jewish patter 
humourist; Huz and Buz, back- 
answer specialists; and the famous 
Australian dancer and poseuse Ger- 
trude Waters, the rage of Paris -and 
Vienna, in a series of Biblical horn- 
pipes with w^axwork effects. Drama 
itself was no't wholly absent, since 
for twenty minutes Mr. Marron 
Glassib and Company kept the 
house in a roar with the comic 
absurdities of a hew sketch' entitled 
“ Mother-in-Law’s Kippers.” The 
audience was enthusiastic and called 
for the manager again and again, 
and it was long- after midnight before 
the curtain was allowed finally to 
fall. London is heartily to be con- 
gratulated on its latest place 'of 
1 entertainment. ‘ ‘ 


COURAGE DEFERRED. 

Mk. Asquith. “THAT’S RIGHT, MY BEAUTY, HAVE A LOOK AT IT. BUT WE’RE KOT 
TAKING IT JUST NOW. WE’RE GOING ROUND BY THE GATE TO-DAY.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Ext'EAdl'EB PROM THE DURY Ot ToBY, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, 
March 23. — Nothing can exceed com- 
pleteness and weight of gravity with 
which the House when it pleases can 
lend itself to what Mr. Carlyle de- 
lighted to stigmatise as a Simula-^ 
crum. Haven't for long time heard 
anything of Chinese Labour question. 
As was set forth to-night, when pre- 
sent Government came into power 
they found 50,000 Chinamen in 
Transvaal mines. These have been 
reduced to 34,000, of whom 25,000 
will this year go back to home and 
beauty, the remaining 9,000 disap- 
pearing by January, 1910. Labour 
. Members and Radicals, clamorous in 
denunciation of Chinese Labour, have 
accepted this process whilst lament- 
ing the necessity of observing con- 
tracts which accounts for its slow- 
ness. Suddenly, unexpectedly, on 
motion for second reading of Consoli- 
dated Fund Bill, Alfred Lyttelton 
appeared at the Table with solemn 
announcement that he has a very 
grave matter to bring before the 
House.’' 

Turns out to be our old friend. It 
happens that Peckham polls to- 
morrow. Last time it so disported 
itself, Chinese Labour question much 
to front. Many votes filched from 
' Unionist candidate by representation 
of the Heathen Chinee enslaved in 
order that the pockets of a class pic- 
turesquely described as helots of 
Park Lane might be filled. An at- 
tractive flash of poetic justice if 
tables can be turned and votes recap- 
tured at Peckham by denouncing 
Government as false to their pledges, 

' as having climbed into office on back 
of Ah Sing, leaving him to his fate 
when they arrive. 

On face of it, in view of figures 
cited, this a little difficult. But at 
election times, whether dated 1906 or 
1908, elector too busy to bother about 
facts. What he likes is bold state- 
ment tersely put. Accordingly to- 
night Alfred Lyttelton, more in 
sorrow than in anger, not only de- 
nounced Government for breaking 
their pledges, but was understood to 
have accused Asquith of deliberately 
intending to do so at the moment 
when he assented to re-enaction of 
1 Ordinance. 

A serious matter this. Had such 
c^rges been bandied across the 
dinner-table fisticufis would have fol- 
lowed. Conveyed in written form, 
thei:^ would have been action for 
Kbel. But Lor’ bless you, we know 
each*othe!t iri the House of Cominons. 
It is the Unionists’ little game tp- 
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“ Why this simian laughter ? ” 

{Quotation from remarlis hy Mr. Suift MacNeill ) 

Tills is how, for some reason or another, Mr. Swift MaoNeill (and no one else) saw the Unionist 
Party on the night of the Peckham Election. 

(With_ a certain melancholy precedent in mind, Onr Artist, having the instinct of self- 
preservation somewhat strongly developed, has discreetly abstained from showing’ the hon. 
member himself.) 


day. Two years ago the Liberals 
were ready tp start one on same lines. 
Asquith, being, after all, only human, 
a little restive under personal charge. 
House, little more than half full, lis- 
tened as languidly as if Alfred were 
stating an abstract case. Had 
charges been embodied in Resolution 
on which a division might be chal- 
lenged, things would have been dif- 
ferent. Prince Arthur knows better 
than that. Not the hian gratuitously 
to provide opportunity for Govern- 
ment ranks to close up and Ministers 
to receive vote of confidence in their 
policy on Chinese Labour question. 
Peckham didn’t want Resolutions. 
What it hankered after were allega- 
tions, and here they were plain and 
plump. Fraud, Hypocrisy," Betrsiyal 
were writ large im indictment of 
Government. , , , 

This done, subject dropped. Con^ 
solidated Fund Bill read a second 
time without further ado. Army 
Aimual Bill passed same stage with- 


out remark ; House adjourned at 
twenty minutes past eight. 

Business done. — The Heathen 
Chinee once more; this time under 
new auspices. 

Tuesday. — House of Parliament 
suddenly turned into House of 
mourning. News flashed across land 
and sea comes announcing death of 
Duke of Devonshire. Passed away 
this morning at Cannes, remote from 
the turmoil of London life. No time 
to prepare requiem oration. What 
had to be said and done must be 
accomplished straightway. Better 
thus. More fully in accord with the 
simplicity of the nature of the states- 
man lamented^ In the Commons, 
Questions over, Asquith in a score of 
sentences voiced the feeling of the 
Sileht audience that bared its head in 
reverent memory. As Prince Arthur 
said, ^‘tribute to a great man de* 
parted could not have been proffered 
m terms more exquisitely of more 
fittingly chosen/’ As usual on these 
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Stout and Bitter. 


Bung. “So much, for Mr. Aaquidge au’ 'is little games! *E arst for the ‘bar of jAibl c 
pinion/ an" I ’ve give ’im the opinion of the ‘ Public Bar ’ any’ow, an’ that ’ll last ’im for a bit 1 ” 


occasions — alack how they multiply I 
— Prince Arthur himself rose to full 
height. ' In the Lords a pall appro- 
priately fell over the half-empty 
Chamber. The shy March sun with- 
drew behind the afternoon cloud. 
Lack o| opportunity to prepare 
funeral orations more marked here 
than in the Commons. It was Lord 
Eosebery who, in unexpected speech, 
uplifted the level of oratory. No 
detriment to efiect of his speech that, 
emotion overcoming him as he 
thought of the lost colleague and 
friend, there was occasionally diffi- 
culty in catching the closing words 
of his sentences. 

The dead Duke had many honest 
prejudices. One, most strongly 
marked, was against speech-making, 
whether he or other were the trans- 
gressor. As Eosebery said, ‘‘ no 
man spoke with so much previous 
anguish or so much misery at the 
time of utterance'' — a picturesque 
sentence that recalled the familiar 
figure, whether at the Table of the 
House of Commons or the House of 
Lords. 

Observing' him at close range 
through the varying circumstances of 
thirty-four years of public life, I per- 
ceived close resemblance to the third 
Earl Spencer, better known as Lord 
Althorp, who to his personal distress 
filled a large space in State affairs 
4uring the first half of the nineteenth 


century. Both were men whose in- 
nate shyness gave something of clum- 
siness to their manner. Both loved 
field sports and desired nothing more 
than to be left to enjoy them. 
Both were reluctantly dragged into 
public life by a sense of duty. 
Equally devoid of personal ambition, 
both, to their pained surprise, found 
themselves exalted to the position of 
Leader of their Party in the House 
of Commons. Both won the esteem 
and confidence of political friends and 
foes by the simplicity of their man- 
ner, the integrity of their mind. 

One night whilst Althorp led the 
House he had occasion to make a 
statement on a matter of fact which 
he had intended to support by cita- 
tion of a document. When he 
reached the appointed place he dis- 
covered he had forgotten to bring the 
paper with him. This would have 
embarrassed some men. Althorp, 
with the imperturbability we have 
seen revived in Hartington, ex- 
plained the accident, and assured the 
House that if he had only been in a 
position to cite the particulars they 
would have found them convincing, 
j His word was instantly and fully 
accepted. If Althorp said so, so it 
was. 

The story is part of the life of Lord 
Althorp. To those who knew him 
in either House it will be recognised 
ip every detail (not excepting the 


omission to put an important docu- 
ment in his pocket) as characteristic 
of the statesman whose earlier name, 
Lord Hartington, most readily 
comes to tongue or pen. 

Business done. — Lords adjourn in 
token of respect to memory of Duke 
of Devonshire. The Commons 
busy themselves with Bill that, had 
he lived to deal with it, would have 
had his warm support — the Children's 
Charter. 

House of Lords, Thursday. — Not 
heard much of late of Young 
Wemyss. Silence accounted for. 
Been hatching a joke. Out to-day in 
Bill printed and circulated (at public 
expense), entitled an Act to Transfer 
all Private Property to a Commis- 
sion. Lengthy preamble. Only one 
clause. This sets forth that property 
of all kinds, private and State, shall 
at the end of fourteen years be trans- 
ferred to a permanent Commission, 
who shall manage and distribute it in 
the interests of Government and for 
the public good. 

Young Wemyss not the man to 
evade consequence of his own crea- 
tion. Does not forget one of old 
time of whom it was written ‘‘ He 
had his jest and they had his estate." 
Means to afford practical illustration 
of working of his proposed scheme. 
To that end, so Sark tells me, he is 
prepared, in anticipation of the date 
mentioned in Bill, to hand over his 
private property to be dealt with in ac- 
cordance with its provisions. No. 23, 
St. James's Place, will shortly be 
in the market. Gosford House and 
Amisfield House, both situated in 
Haddingtonshire, will have new 
tenants. Closed will be the hos- 
pitable doors of Elcho Castle, Perth. 
Neidpath Castle, Peebles-shire, will 
go the way of Hayes Lodge, whilst 
Stanway Hall will, figuratively of 
course, absolutely as far as its pre- 
sent proprietor is concerned, sink in 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 

Not often that a Member of either 
House bringing in a Bill is in position 
so strikingly to illustrate its working. 

Business done. — Cost of Irish Ad- 
ministration discussed. 


An indignant correspondent, writ- 
ing to The Mansfield Reporter about 
the Licensing Bill, says of the pre- 
sent Government: — 

“ The sword of Demosthenes already hangs 
over its head, and ’tis to be hoped will soon 
fall.” 

Demosthenes, however, only put 
pebbles, not swords, in his mouth to 
improve his elocution; the sword 
swallower of the circus is a later 
development. 
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“ WHAT IS WHISKY? ” 

[A Commission has recently been sitting in the 
hope of elucidating this problem ] 

Day by day in London's city 
Meets a Court of London's best. 
Wasting time and (more 's the pity) 
Money on a futile quest ; 

Day by day each weighty sitter 
Vainly asks, What Whisky is: — 
Only those whose Drink is Bitter 
Comprehend these mysteries. 

Here in old and tempered England — 
Still and sparkling, red and white — 
All the costliest juices mingl' and 
Tempt the connoisseur's delight; 
All that brings the soul composure — 
All that makes the heart rejoice — 
Merely paying (through the nose) 
your 

Money, you can take your choice. 

So to these, with all or any 
Lotions ready to their will, 

Whisky is but one of many, 

Mere result of pot or still; 

He that pines for information, 

Let him pack his traps and roam, 
And he '11 get a revelation 
That he T1 never get at home^ 


Let him pass to Cancer's tropic, 

‘ ‘ Where the best is like the 
worst, 

And the one unfailing topic 
Is a one unfailing thirst, 

There to feel (as often since I 'd 
Gratefully have felt) the smart 
Ereez-y comfort down the inside 
Which those orient “ pegs " 
impart : 

Out in Quetta let him shiver, 

When the mercury has passed 
Zero, and the finest liver 
Curdles at the cutting blast; 
Where, lest aught the frame should 
injure, 

He may learn what 'tis to quaff 
Brave Macdonalds, made of Ginger- 
Wine and Whisky, half-and-half I 

Thus beyond all other juices 
Whisky serves in each extreme, 
But when iron need reduces 
Baggage almost to a dream; 

When we roam through lands un- 
trodden 

By the aspiring feet of men, 

When we 're hungry, bored, or 
sodden — - 

Then, by all the gods, oh then — 


Caledonia I Caledonia I 

Though a climate such as thine 
Bather tends to give pneumonia 
Than to nurse the tendril vine. 
When the world grows melancholic, 
W^hen, instinctively, the mind 
Yearns to something alcoholic. 

And the grape is left behind — 

Though the spoils of sunnier countries 
Have their merits not a few, 
Nectar to the stricken hunt'r is 
Thine unrivalled Mountain Dew I 
For, whatever else be lacking 
To his comforts, he can fit, 

If he 's any good at packing, 
Whisky, somehow, in his kit. 

Thus he sits, and as he measures 
Out his dram he learns indeed 
That above all costlier treasures 
Is the Drink that serves his need ; 
Ay, and let the grave Commission 
Find a better if they can. 

Grasps this vital Definition: — 
Whisky is the Friend of Man. 


University Intelligence. 

The Emperor intimated that Mr, Hill was a 
personal non granta.” 

The Isle of Man Daily Times. 
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Die Kreu^eeitung is annoyed with] which is signed " Eve.” This choice 
CHARIVARIA. US for having passed our new Patent of nom-de-guerre strikes us as being 

Mid-Devon, Hereford, Worcester, Law. It seems that this measure is rather unhappy. What can Eve 
Hastings, and Peckham have now creating the deplorable impression in know abput Dress? 
spoken, and it looks as if the People Germany that we love ourselves ^ . r 

were proving fractious. Instead of more than we love the Germans. A picture hat provides a delight- 

tackling the House of Lords the fully soothing sensation of restfulness 

stupid voters appear to be deter- “ The motor-omnibus is the poor and ^innocence,’' says Tlw Gentle- 


ment, and at least one has been 
known to enter a shop. 


To pat a man's back with one hand 
and to deal him a blow with the 
other is a curiously un-English pro- 


mined to reform the House of man's motor-car," says Alderman woman, “ It would be difficult for a 

Commons. Howlett of Lambeth, and can woman to commit a crime in a pic- 

never be driven from the streets." ture-^hat." And yet how^ easy for 
Peckham, we hear, still bears We think that this statement is un- the man who is sitting behind it at a 

signs of the recent contest, many of fair. We have seen several of these matinee 

the victorious side continuing to wear vehicles successfully mount the pave- • ^ 

the party's colours on their noses. ment, and at least one has been To pat a man's back with one hand 

known to enter a shop. and to deal him a bloV with the 

The Liberals of Hastings are *** other is a curiously un-English pro- 
making a consolation gift to Mr. “Mr. H. M'Lahen, M.P., and Mr. ceeding, and Mr.^ J.\ Williams, of 

Eobeet Vernon Harcourt, - their Albert Stanley, M.P.," we read, Oxford Eoad, Ealing, has our sym- 

unsuccessful candidate. Thrifty, 1“ were proceeding from Stone to I pathy. We refer' to the following 

thoughtful ^ ^ — paragraph which 

Liberals hope | appeared at the 

foot of an article 
describing a 
Elower Show in 
The Daily Tele- 
graph last week : 

A dainty form ol 
silvered table decora- 
tion was sent by J. 
Williams, Oxford- 
road, Ealing, and the 
value of Vail’s Bettle- 
cute, a well - known 
antidote for deposing 
these pests, so often 
found in greenhouses, 
was clearly demon- 
strated. 

, • * ' 

S i r Eobert 
Giffen, speaking 
at . the United 
Service Institp- 
t i o n, appealed 

be extended, to ^ = — — — ^ National 

include Infantry Why not have the boat-race in a swimming-bath, and let the chews pull against each War Chest, 
of all sorts. other in one boat? It would be simple, and would save the public a lot of trouble. Given a sensible 


thoughtful - 
Liberals hope 
that this will not 
be taken as a 
precedent, as it 
might involve 
their party in 
great expense in 
the near future. 

* * 

The C o m- 
mander - in-Chief 
of the forces in 
Ireland has ■ ap- 
pealed to his men 
to smoke fewer 
cigarettes. 
Should his wishes 
be ignored it is 
not impossible, 
we hear, that the 
scope of the Chil- 
dren's Bill will 
be extended to 
include Infantry 
of all sorts. 








of all sorts. ^ other in one boat? It would be simple, and would save the public a lot of trouble. Given a sensible 

' ^ scheme of com- 

It has been decided that there Stafford when their motor was pulsory physical drill we do not see 

shall be no speeches at the forth- wrecked at Aston. Both mernbers why Sir Eobert 's ambition should 

coming Eoyal Academy Banquet. It complained of being hurt and not be achieved, 

seems strange that in the case of shaken." But surely, if they, have 

such an old-established function it accidents, this is the least they must Mr; Benjamin Kidd, we learn from 
should become necessary to offer expect, an advertisement, is delighted with 

additional attractions to guests. For the first number of The Children's 

ourselves, we must confess we shall There are, we all know, cats and Encyclopcedia, This is highly satis- 

miss (in imagination) the spectacle of Thomas cats. An old ladv now factory, seeing that the very object 


tired Cabinet Ministers making long writes to ask us whether there are book is to please the family of 

speeches' to^ prove^ that they know also two sexes among motor-cars, which he is an ornament, 

nothing, and care less, about Art. forwarding us a newspaper cutting , > ™ 

which mentions that a “Thomas a camel, and its subsequent 

, * , , car IS taking part in the New York a comparatively rare event in this country, but 

Eicnmond estate agents have to Pans race. > ’ it is an every-day experience in countries like 

come to an agreement, The Globe EgyiptT— The Sphere, 

informs us, to Greet only one “ To The death is announced of a Zoo In future, however, Mr. Tree 

let " board on houses where formerly hippopotamus. No one who saw wishes it- to be known that he will 

there had been as many as eight or: her will be surprised to hear that she be unable to go south of Khartoum 

nine such notices. This will render- died a spinster.* * for this purpose on Wednesdays and 

jt difficult in future fo describe^ a Saturdays.’ Camels born on a Friday 

small garden as richly wooded A contemporary has just in^ugu- night should be held over until the 
grounds."” ' [rated a special column for ladies, ^ following Monday. ' ' 
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Guest from Town (iclio is being sJuun over poultry farm) Ee — awfully interestin’ 

AN^ ALL THAT. BuT WHAT DO THE FOOE BEGGARS DO WITH THEMSELVES ALL DAY?” 


MY FUR COAT; 

(By “Mr. FuncKs ” Charivariety Artiste.) 

A RICH uncle left it me; and I re- 
member we thought it a very mean 
legacy, and we only went into half- 
mourning. As for the coat, ‘‘I 
shan’t take it,” I said. “ I hate all 
wearers of fur coats. I shall re- 
nounce the legacy.” ” You will do 
nothing of the sort,” said my wife. 
” I don’t want to look like a beastly 
millionaire,” I said. ” And why 
not? ” asked my wife. “ Well, we ’ll 
see,” I said weakly. 

The thing was a long while 
coming. I imagine that for a time 
the two executors wore it on alternate 
days as one of the perquisites of 
office. Anyhow, they had not taken 
great care of it. 1 think,” said I, 
on viewing the coat, “ that my uncle 
would have done better to present 
this to the Natural History Museum 
for research purposes,” and I angrily 
removed a couple of moths with the 
words, ‘*My coat, please.” ” Non- 
sense,” said my wife; ” it 's been 
neglected a bit, that ’s all. We ’ll 
have it done up, and made to fit you ” 
— my uncle was a very stout man — 
” and in the cold weather you ’ll be 
very pleased to have it. After all, 
why shouldn’t you look like a gentle- 
man? ” ” Very well,” I said; ” only 
I haven’t the remotest idea what to 
feed it on, or anything of that sort, 
and you had better try and find out 
what is the best handbook on the 
subject.” 

It came back from the extermina- 
tors as good as new, and I entered 
into a compromise with my wife, 
under the terms of which she was not 
to insist on my wearing the coat in 
Town, but I agreed to take it with 
me on a lecturing tour on which I 
was just embarking. As a matter of 
fact I found it extremely useful on 
my tour. It certainly added to 
my prestige: It undoubtedly made 
me look almost worth my money. At 
the same time it was not all lavender. 
The coat, I should mention, was an 
extremely valuable one, and, at 
moments when I was striving to 
amuse my audience, a pained expres- 
sion would suddenly cross my face. 
I would be wondering whether some 
vile fellow was not, perhaps, making 
off with my coat from the little room 
at the back. It was the old tale, so 
to say, of the clown making merry 
behind, the footlights while his 
favourite child was dying at home. 

However, no one guessed the value 
of the coat, and it survived my tour. 

That was last year. 

This year ppene4 with, weather oi 


exceptional severity, ” You ’ll be a 
fool if you don’t wear your fur coat,” 
said my wife. The implied compli- 
ment that I was not always a fool 
pleased me, coming from such a 
quarter — and, besides, it was very 
cold, and I had got over my initial 
repugnance to the thing. So I took 
to wearing my fur coat in Town, and 
I have come to like it. My friends 
declare that it is exercising a subtle 
influence on my character, and that 
I who used to be so modest am 
becoming arrogant. 

Naturally at first I had to run the 
gauntlet of a number of ill-natured 
remarks and feeble jests from my ac- 
quaintance. The sleeves of the over- 
coat had a way of working them- 
^elv§s up so that fih§ sleeyep Qf tlpp 


under-coat protruded. I pointed this 
out to a man who I thought could, 
perhaps, suggest a remedy. He put 
his ear to my shoulder and listened. 
Then he turned a grave face to me, 
and said, ” Ah, I thought so I 
” What is it?” I cried anxiously. 
“Why, it’s the moths,” he said; 
“ I distinctly heard the little beggars 
crying, 1 Now then, all together, 

pilin’” 

Another so-called friend sent his 
little boy round to me one day with 
his butterfly net and an insulting re- 
quest. Yet another acquaintance 
asked me, “What is the name of 
your coat— Fido or Dinah?” and 
another, “ I suppose it can catch 
mice as well as moth?”. 

(Tq tie eontiT^ued^) 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punches Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

“ Toby, M.P./' was never a dog that cared much for 
dry bones; and his Memories of Eight Parliaments 
(Heinemann) does not pretend to be a work of academic 
erudition. For chronology, as such, he wouldn’t give 
you a collar-button, and his cheerful contempt for 
pedantry is reflected in a fluency of style which betrays 
no sign of superfluous lucubration. Yet his head is a 
veritable treasure-house of Parliamentary knowledge ; for 
up aloft there, from his vantage-place of looker-on who 
sees most of the game, he has allowed little that was 
worth noting to elude his watchful eye. But Mr. Lucy 
(“ for it is he ”) has also enjoyed, as few other journal- 
ists, a personal acquaintance with the best politicians 

of every shade; and it 

must be accounted to him 
for virtue that he has so 
little to say about himself. 

He even underestimates, 
in his title, the length of 
his experience, which has 
extended over nine Parlia- 
ments. And his discretion 
is such that it would be 
a hard matter to decide 
from the internal evidence 
of his book what are his 
own political leanings. He 
appears to be a Liberal- 
Conservative, with a slight 
bias in favour of Unionist- 
Eadicalism. His judgment 
is as kindly as it is catho- 
lic ; and Lord Bosebery, 
whom he describes as a 
“tireless worker,” should 
not be the only one to 
give him credit for erring, 
if at all, in excess of ap- 
probation. So infectious, 
it would seem, is the at- 
mosphere of geniality that 
emanates from Mr. Punch. 


matical imitation of the Doctor’s stilted language, plentir 
fully seasoned with such words as beastly, frightfully, 
kids, spiffing, swizz, chouse, blub, curious, decent, and 
so forth,'" and in everything that they do or say or write 
they must unconsciously serve as the butt of their 
creator, the author’s, humour. At least that is the 
fate of the twelve Merivale boys who tell the stories 
in what they would call the book of Phillpotts. I am 
not denying that they are human or that their stories 
are fairly amusing, ^ but I do wish that the next time 
Mr. Phillpotts wants to talk about boys he would try 
to be a little more up-to-date instead of giving us the 
Magazine Boy again. 

While I admire extremely the ingenuity which Mr. 
A. C. Fox-Davies' has brought to the making of the 
series* of episodes contained in his book The Finances 

of Sir John Kynnersley 



1 


The Human Boy Again 
(Chapman and Hall) has 
set me wondering where 
on earth Mr. Eden Phillpotts and sundry other 
less eminent writers of school stories get their 
raw material. I suspect that they must dig it up 
from the back numbers of the sixpenny magazines. 
There, of course, I have often read of the sort of school 
(where the ages of the boys range from eight to eighteen) 
which Mr. Phillpotts calls “Merivale.” The school- 
sergeant, “ who was old and had seen battle, and had 
a grey moustache and medals and a fiery expression,” 
is a very old friend. So is the Doctor. I know by 
heart the sesquipedalian phrases which he will give away 
with the prizes, and I should feel defrauded if his 
daughter Milly were not secretly engaged to the rot- 
tenest kid in the school. Also, “me being older than 
her,” I know that the boys cannot help themselves. It 
isn’t that they will be boys. They ’ve got to be boys, 
and go in for keeping guinea-pigs, and fighting, and 
scoring oft the masters, though all these pastimes have 
long ago ceased to be part of the ordinary public-school 
curriculum. ’ And their conversation must be an uhgram- 


Gentleman of Leisure. “You don’t say you’ve started work, Joe,? 
This is the first stroke I ’ve been ye do since I ’ve known ye.” 

Joe. “It’s the first job I’ve ever found as I could put me 
’eart in.” 


(Lane) I cannot quite 
bring myself to admire 
Sir John. The story of 
his financial achievements 
is that of a number of 
very' daring and beauti- 
fully planned frauds by 
which the baronet, left 
penniless by a swindling 
company - promoter, ac- 
quires wealth and honour. 
In several cases he gets 
back on people who have 
done him bad turns, and 
here he has my sympa- 
thies, for though ’the 
means are questionable 
' the end is made to seem 
to justify them. Besides, 
he is on the whole a quite 
pleasant, well-mannered 
fellow. But when he 
annexes the proceeds of a 
bazaar in aid of the Cancer 
Besearch Fund; when he 
buys The Times in the 
name of an inoflensive 
millionaire whom chance 
has put in his way, and, 
backed by the Thun- 
' derer,” juggles mercilessly 

^ with the money markets; 

and when he deliberately pirates copyright books and 
resells them to publishers, then I say that he does not 
deserve the G.C.B. which he gets for a fortuitous service 
rendered to the War Office. Still, I read every word” of 
the book, and enjoyed nearly all of them. Among the 
exceptions were those which went to the composition 
of split- infinitives. 


The Throne ’’ on Diana of Dobson’s.” 

“Somewliere or other she has read or heard a quotatiou, ‘one 
crowded hour of glorious life.’ She does not know it is Tennyson’s.” 

But she might have thought it was, and that would be 
almost as bad. 

“ Upon the removal of the cloths, everything went with an esprits de 
corps, -which, notwithstanding an hour’s extension, the hour of departure 
arrived all too soon ton«t, song, and recitation so agieeably blending 
as to form a must c^ filing .” — The Tonbridge Free Press. 

We are afraid that the, esprits, were too strong for the 
corps in one instance. ‘ 





Boy (who has been naughty^ and sent out into the garden to find a switch to punish Kim witK). “ Oh, Mummy, I couldn’t find a switch 

ANYWHERE, BUT HERE ’S A STONE YOU CAN THROW AT ME.” 


THE SWAINS' EEFUGE. 

“ Engaged " recently wrote to a 
contemporary to complain of the 
distressing condition of similarly 
betrothed couples, who have to 
wander through interminable streets 
in all weathers or waste money, that 
they would rather save, at places of 
entertainment, for lack of a club or 
institution of ' unquestionable respect- 
ability for the benefit of the matri- 
moni ally -inclined . 

We are happy to assure such 
sufierers (and their bereaved rela- 
tives) that an establishment of the 
kind will very shortly be opened. 
With this purpose in view the Keep- 
ing^ Company . Company (strictly 
limited) is in process of formation. 
Already the rush of applicants is so 
great that prospective shareholders 
may be seen daily extending in a 
long coo down Maiden Lane, where 
the offices of the Company are situ- 
ated. 

The rules of the proposed Club,* 
the premises of which will adjoin the 


Tete-a-Tete Gallery, are as fol- ' 
lows : — 

1. — Name. 

The Club shall be called “ The 
Armshouse, London," with the 
motto “ Between Four Eyes." 

2. — Objects. 

The Objects embraced by the Club 
shall be those commonly observed in : 
silent communion in the more shel- 
tered parts of the public parks. 
These shall be facilitated by the 
judicious arrangement of screens in 
the Club-roords. 

3. — Qualifications for Membership. 

Candidates shall have proposed 
and been accepted, in pairs, and 
shall have become a nuisance to 
their respective fa'milies. 

4. — Original Members. 

All the other members shall ap- 
pear original, not to 6ay qfiMut, to 
any particular couple. Each pair, 
however, will constitute a world in 
itself, and, as far as possfbte; Ignore' 
the rest of the Club. 


5. — ^Life Membership. 

There shall be no Life-members. 

6. — Extraordinary General 
Meetings. 

All the meetings of any fiance and 
fiancee shall be, in their own eyes, 
of extraordinary importance, and the 
same shall apply generally. 

7. — Expulsion, 

Any member jilting another shall 
ipso facto be suspended from the 
use of the Club premises. The 
presence of the party jilted shall also 
' be considered superfluous, as roving 
or unattached members may cause 
complications. 

8.— Retirement. 

Every couple, if and when their 
banns are published for the third 
time, shall automatically retire. 

Zig-zag. 

The Brutal Game. 

From an advertisement in a 
Lancashire newspaper : 

Foott)all Season, 1908-9. To be let, About 
100 lores of Slaying Fields.” 
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SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 

[Being the bitter plaint of a temperate Unionist on tb© alleged 
association of his Party with a policy of Beer.] 

Mid-Devon, Worcester, Hastings, Leeds^ 

Beheld the Liberals chew the dust ; 

Lightly we did heroic deeds, 

As men who knew their cause was just’, 

Good was it then to be a Tory, 

Lighting for issues clean and clear; 

But now the swelling scroll of glory 
Is badly soiled with Beer. 

Silent our foemen bore the shock 
Like losers in a decent game; 

Now Malice gets her chance to mock 

A cro wrung triumph smirched with shame; 
Another victory such as Peckham 
1 Is like to cost the Party dear, 

And see our hopes — ^naught else could wreck *em — 
Swamped in a swill of Beer. 

I hold no brief for Asquith’s Bill; 

If England wants to cure a vice, 

Why then let England have her will. 

But let her pay the current price; 

I sniff aloud at virtuous robbery, 

But most I loathe the easy sneer 
That twits us with the taint of jobbery 
Which seems to lurk in Beer. 

Give me a fighting line that asks 
No aid from semi-savage types, 

Who, rolling up Iheir reeky casks. 

Poison the wells with pungent swipes; 

To shift our simile to Ocean — 

There ’s better stuff on which to steer 
Straight for the fruity land of Goshen 
Than bulging seas of Beer. 

God save us from our so-called friends 1 
I ’d sooner miss the shoreward flood 
Than use, to gain the best of ends. 

Methods that smack of malt and mud ; 

Sooner I ’d lie on sea-weed pillows 
In Davy’s locker dank and drear 
Than bound across the bar on billows 
Mainly composed of Beer. 0. S. 


KTew Age ” Pensees. 

{Fi'om the Editorial Booh of Maxims.) 

There is only one Bernard Shaw ; but there is no end 

to the articles that can be written by him or about him. 

^ * 

* 

When in doubt have an article on Belloc. 

* sH 
* 

When in doubt again have an article on Chesterton. 

* * 

* 

When in grave doubt have an article on the Chelloc. 

When in still graver doubt have an article on the 
Bellerton. 

* * 

* 

‘ Charge, Belloc, charge 1 On, Chesterton I 
Were the last words of Barmion.”'*^ 

${: '' 

When neither Chesterton nor Belloc can be drawn 
have an article on Wells. 

♦ * 

-v-r . 

Having had all these articles have them all over again. 
The crumpet. 
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HOTEL STATISTICS. 

Wonderful as have been the new London hotels 
during the past few years nothing has been done hitherto 
to compare in magnificence, luxury and splendour with 
the new Pail Mall Hotel, now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. . In mileage of electric wires alone it is more 
remarkable than any other, while if its myriad chimneys 
were placed vertically on ‘end they would, it is conjec- 
tured, go some distance towards reaching the moon. 
This curious and unparalleled fact should of itself fill 
the hotel throughout the season. The bricks used in 
building the Piccadilly hotel would, it Jias been stated, 
if placed longways in a straight line, extend from 
London to Buda Pesth — that is, of course, if the direc- 
tion was right, although how the difficulties of the 
Channel are to be surmounted is not said. But the 
bricks used in building the Pall Mall hotel would (if 
sufficient space were left between them) put a girdle 
clean round the earth, or, without any intervening space, 
reach not only to Buda Pesth but back again ! These 
facts have only to be known to have the proper result. 

The decorations of the Pall Mall Hotel are also of the 
most sumptuous. In every bedroom will be a wash- 
hand stand supplied with real water, thus rivalling some 
of the most famous and realistic effects of the melo- 
dramatic stage. The furniture of even the cheapest 
bedroom, if we may use so common an adjective, is 
Louis Quatorze or Quinze,' the latter being a sovereign 
more. Everything that art can do has been done. 

There are so many bedrooms that if all the carpets 
were made into a patchwork quilt and spread over 
London it would extend from Hampstead Heath to 
Sydenham, and East Ham to Putney. Fact. The 
passages are so lengthy and numerous that it would 
take a man walking at the rate of four miles an hour a 
week to traverse them completely. 

Who could choose to go to another hotel after that? 
Moreover, special interpreters for the use of American 
visitors are to be stationed cn every floor, with plovers’ 
eggs and iced “ watter ” always ready. Plovers have 
been engaged by the tens of thousands in Scotland and 
elsewhere, and are at the present moment laying eggs 
as fast as they can against the opening of the hotel. 

Other alluring peculiarities of the Pall Mall Hotel 
will be its cuisine de luxe, special receptacles for every 
article of food having been designed by some of the 
first artists of the land. Thus its salt-cellars are of 
pure gold, and into every finger-bowl will be dropped 
Attar of Boses at a guinea a drop. It has been well 
said that the Peche Melba dishes and Cantaloupe melon 
bowls will be of more than passing interest to its clients 
— so much so, indeed, that a large staff of trained 
detectives will be always in the vestibule. 

But we have said enough to convince Londoners that 
their interests are being well looked after by the hotel 
proprietors of the present moment. No one who has a 
few bank-notes in his pocket need ever starve, or sleep 
on an Embankment seat. 


“Thus the rats at the docks are responsible for neaily £60 worth of 
damage a day, or, in round figures, £3,000 a year .” — Daily Mail. 

_ Even leaving out Sundays and Bank Holidays, and 
giving them a week at the seaside, we get rounder 
figures than that. 


An^ artesian well is being bored in Shorter’s Court, 
[[’his is good news fpr temperate of The Tatter, 




A COUNTEE-ATTEACTION. 

Beitise WOEKMAN. “BEG PARDON, MR. ASQUITH, BUT COULDN’T YOU SPARE A BIT SO AS 
I CAN GET INTO THE PICTURE GALLERIES OF A SUNDAY ALL THE YEAR ROUND— SAME 
AS THE PUBLIC ’OUSES?” 
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Tnt>alOradB “Well gents it’s like this ’ere. There’s things as is, and there’s things as isn’t; and there’s some things as 

NEITHER IS NOR isN^ THIS ’ERE NOO REGULATION O’ THE PARISH COUNOIL POMES SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THE LAST TWO/* 


CAN SCIENCE END WAE? 

Wonderful New Inventions. 

The maiwels of the new Simpson 
gun, expounded by Colonel Maude in 
bhe current number of The Gontem- 
porary Review, have already at- 
bracted considerable attention ^ in 
military circles. But the invention 
IS vitiated at the outset by the fatal I 
objection that its efficacy rests in the 
last resort on its purely destructive 
power. We are glad to be able to 
announce that various alternative 
methods of attaining the same de- 
sirable end by purely pacific means 
have already been devised, and will 
.shortly be tested by a Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the War Office, 
and consisting of Lord Eosslyn, the 
Marquis Townshend, Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley, M.P., Mr. Swift Mac- 
Neill, M.P., the Countess of War- 
wick, Mr. Stephen Coleridge, and 
Mr. WiGGLESWORTH D’ArCY. 

Eecent developments in the pro- 


gress of wireless telephony have sug- 
gested to an eminent novelist, who 
for the present desires to remain 
anonymous, the happy thought of 
reciting select passages from his 
most famous works to audiences in 
all the most turbulent storm centres 
of the world. By means of an 
auxetophone attachment he is en- 
abled so to magnify the tones of his 
voice that it can be transmitted to a 
distance of 30,000 miles, and on 
arrival will be distinctly audible at a 
radius of 200 miles. Tentative ex- 
periments on the savage Chunchuses ] 
in Mongolia and the ferocious clans 
on the North-West Prontier of India 
have been attended with the most 
gratifying results. Seventeen of the 
most desperate Chunchuses fled pre- 
cipitately into the depths of Lake 
Baikal, and a large bevy of intransi- 
gent Afridis committed hari-kiri with 
unanimous enthusiasm. Embold- 
ened by these preliminary triumphs 
the inventor now proposes to try the 
effect of his method on the Amazons 


of Dahomey, the insurgents of Mis- 
sispanca, the dacoits of Burmah, and 
other irreconcilable tribes. A re- 
markable feature of the new inven- 
tion is that by the employment of a 
sound-proof chamber at the trans- 
mitting station the operator does not 
lacerate the tympanums of the sur- 
rounding population. 

Hardly less epoch-making than the 
Manx telephone is the new Improved 
Astral Body Projector which has 
been recently perfected by Messrs. 
Gosling and Quackenbusch. This 
astonishing instrument, which has no 
recoil, and causes no explosion what- 
ever, enables the operator not merely 
to project his astral ^ body to un- 
heard-of distances, but to expand and 
inflate his cranium and features to an 
altogether exorbitant extent, causing 
the assembled spectators at the re- 1 
ceiving station to fall into a state of | 
pbtuse apathy. A detailed account j 
of the apparatus, from the talented | 
pen of Major Colney Hatcham, will I 
shortly appear in the W capping Lyte, 
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The May number of the Earlsioood 
; Review will contain an electrifying 
: article on his new musical instrument 
; the Jumbophone, by the inventor, 
Captain Woolley ■ Dodder. The 
JumbophdnQ, which in appearance 
' suggests a combination of a bom- 
! bardon and a theodolite, is composed 
I entirely of fluorescent brown paper, 
with a kedgeree mouthpiece and 
vulcanite valves. Its timbre is sin- 
gularly luscious, and the inventor 
! confidently expects that his instru- 
j ment will finally supersede the kibob, 
i the balalaika, and the octoroon. We 
{ understand that a concerto for the 
I Jumbophone, by Herr Jamrach, will 
I shortly be included in the programme 
I of one of the London Symphony 
j Orchestra’s concerts. 


A DISSOLUTION OD PAETNER- 
; . SHIP. 

j When you played at Bridge with me, 
; ’When I saw you lightly make, - 
j As my smiling vis-d-vis, 

I 'Every possible mistake, 

I forgave you, though I paid 
Dearly for the slips you made. 

When you played at Golf with me, 
W^hen your efforts made the ball 
' Through the green or from the tee 
Into every bunker fall, 

, I forgave you, though it cost 
Many a pang each time we lost. 

When you played at Love with me, 
Ah ! what science then, what skill 
Drew me to your feet, to be 
Now discarded at your will ; 

Shall I still forgive you ^ Yes ! 
Nothing ever grieved me less. 


“ Pog found, probably fox terrier. — Apply at 
, once, Eaton Terrace .” — Morning Post. 

Mother: Oh, what a sweet little 
' St. Bernard I 

Father: Don’t be silly, dear, it ’s 
. a spaniel, 

Ethel: More a Pomeranian, isn’t 
yit? 

Tom: Good old Ethel, not to know 
’ a greyhound when she sees one. 

Ernest: Most dogs are fox-terriers, 
aren’t they? 

Father Well done, Ernest. It 
probably is a fox-terrier. [Exit to 
write advertisement.] 


From the prospectus of a certain 
Musical Society : 

“Pees from £1 11s. 6<^., according to length 
of lesson, instrument, and professor.” 

Only a spendthrift .would take 
lessons on the trombone from an ex- 
Guardsman. The wise man would 
stildy the penny-whistle with quite a 
little fellow. 


A DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 

For days and weeks the cloud 
Was always growing bigger, 
Miranda’s head was bowed. 

And trouble bent her figure. 

Her courage all was cowed. 

The crisis grew acuter. 

For she must tell the wedded pair 
Who kindly cooked our homely fare. 
And made the beds and brushed the 
stairs. 

They really did not suit her. 

Thick lay the lurid dust, 

The rugs were brown and muddy, 
The tongs were red with rust. 

The very grates were ruddy; 

And oh ! the thing' called crust 
That filled the sodden pie-dish ! 
Few, few the things that we could eat ; 
Impossible the blackened meat ! 
Miranda dived on bread and beet. 
While apple-sauce was my dish. 

Y'et how were we to part 
With all this imbecility? 

Miranda had a heart 
Compact of sensibility. 

Some mistresses are tart 
In their domestic dealings, 

Some treat their Abigails as dirt, 
Are rough,' abusive, crude and curt — 
But she would ratlxer die than hurt 
The meanest mortal’s feelings. 

My wife, I may explain, 

Requires but small incentive 
To exercise a brain 
Incredibly inventive. 

Again and yet again 

Miranda started planning : 

Let ’s swear you ’ve been ap- 
pointed — say. 

Prime Minister of Mandalay, 

Or that we ’re off to Hudson Bay 
To practise walrus canning.” 

Then, after days of thought 
And nights of deep dejection, 

A plan Miranda caught, 

A counsel of perfection. 

” I ’ll say the post has brought 
Some news that ’s very grievous : 
My mother thinks of coming here 
To settle down with us — poor dear ! — 
She brings her maids, which means, 
I fear. 

That you will have to leave us.” 

At lunch and dinner we 
Discussed the tale and plotted, 
We crossed with care each t 
And every i we dotted. 

But soon we were to see 
Love’s labour lost. Next morning 
Our wedded pair appeared in view 
And crudely gave us notice. You 
Are not what we ’re accustomed to. 
And so we give you warning.” 


CHARIVARIA. 

The French Minister of Justice has 
appointed AI. Silvain, the actor, of 
the Com^die Franqaise, to teach 
young lawyers how to use their 
natural gifts to the best advantage. 
Evidently they have no more objec- 
tion in France than we have here to 
a Court of Justice being turned into 
a theatre. 

* ^ 

* 

The Registration of Clubs (Ireland) 
Bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons last week. It is receiv- 
ing the support of the Irish party on 
the understanding that the word 
‘‘ Clubs ” does not include shille- 
laghs. 

* 

In an article in The Ceyitury Maga- 
zine Dr. Percival Lowell, the 
American scientist, expresses the 
opinion that the world will even- 
tually die of thirst. This view has 
been held for some time in this 
country by those pessimists who fear 
that the Licensing Bill will pass. 

* 

In the House of Lords last week a 
lady let her muff drop from the gal- 
lery to the scarlet benches below, 
” where,” according to a Socialist 
contemporary, “it took its ‘seat 
among its peers.” 

* ♦ 

“ Drawings by Guys ” is the title 

of an article in The Daily Neios on, 

an exhibition at the Baillie Gallery. 

We cannot refrain from expressing 

the opinion that personal remarks of 

this kind are in deplorable taste, 

especially at a time when artists are 

showing a tendency to discard long 

hair and art-bow^s. 

* * 

* 

English theatre audiences, it is 
said with a certain amount of justice, 
are the least intelligent in the world. 
It certainly makes one blush to read 
that even a Bosnian audience ob- 
jected to “ The Alerry Widow,” and 
that its production at Serajevo 
caused a riot. 

* 

sfe 

Air. R. B. Marston’s statement in 
Court last week to the effect that 
collections of short stories do not sell 
w^ell is disputed b}^ the editors of 
several halfpenny newspapers. 

^ sfs 

The ^ April issue of The London 
Magazine is described on its cover as 
a “Fiction Number.” This seems 
a little bit hard on Air. Donald 
AIorrison, who contributes to the 
number in question an article entitled 
“A Alodern Robinson Crusoe,” 
which purports to be a veracious 
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“What, beooik6 again? I’m pebfectly sure I gave you sojiethikg this mokhing in 
THE City, and now I meet you in Bond Street.” 

“Quite correct, lady. This is my West End branch!” 


description of the writer's experiences 
on a desert island. 

* Jje 

The Family Ducfor declares that it 
is a fallacy to imagine that fat 
persons are less susceptible to cold 
than thin ones, and says ‘‘Notice 
how fat people wrap up in winter." 
But surely this is only due to 
natural secretiveness. 

* ^ 

* 

In an interview granted to a cor- 
respondent of The Figaro, Sultan 
Abdul Aziz of Morocco signified 
approval of the French military 
operations in his country, and ex- 
pressed a wish to have some photo- 
graphs of the war. This proof that 
the war is being carried on under 
really distinguished patronage has 
given the keenest satisfaction to all 
concerned. 

* ❖ 

* 

The Daily Mail alleges that doctors 
do not practise what they preach in 
the matter of leaving windows open 
at night-time. The complaint is no 
new one, and letters, we hear, are 
reaching our contemporary from 
burglars in every part of the kingdom 

urging it to persevere in its crusade. 

* * 

A propos of the Licensing Bill much 
satisfaction has been caused in cer- 
tain quarters where drink restrictions 
were feared by a fact that came out 
in the Society Dentist’s case last 
week, namely, that it is possible to 
have a bar fixed up in one’s mouth. 

* 4e 
4c 

Gradually all our open spaces in 
London are disappearing. Building 
operations are now being projected 
even in Aldwych. 


W. I. I., OE WALLEEING IN IT. 

Truly, the stage has its terrors. 
The Daily Mirror of April 2 has un- 
earthed at Streatham a society of 
some fifty young lady-enthusiasts, 
who are banded together every 
Monday evening to discuss Mr. 
Lewis Waller and all his v/orks. 
They recognise each other by a badge ' 
containing a photograph of their idol 
and a shield emblematic of three of 
his most popular plays plus the 
pansy, his favourite flower. They 
are further distinguished by the 
mystic initials K. 0. W., which 
stand for “ Keen Order of Waller- 
ites,’’ or, according to another inter- 
pretation, “ Keen On Waller.’’ These 
devoted ladies, however, are pledged 
never to speak to the object of their 
admiration, which, they are careful 
to explain, is for the actor and not 
the mail, nor to ernbtirrass him by 


hugging the stage-door, but they 
“ don’t think anything of waiting 
four hours in the queue for Mr. 
Waller,’’ If these suburban thea- 
trical cults extend we shall expect to 
see other symbolical adornments on 
feminine bosoms in the various pit 
crowds. For instance, T. T. T. will, 
of course, stand for “ True To Tree," 
and A. S. S. for “ All Smart 
Shavians." G. 0. G.’s — i.e., 

" Gush Over Georges ’’ — will haunt 
the gallery of the St. James’s; and 
in other directions will be noticed the 
Wild-On-Wyndhams, the Dotty-On- 
Du Mauriers or the Hysterical 
Hicksites. Lastly M. A. M. — i.e.. 
Mad After Maud(e) ’'—will do 


double duty at the Playhouse or the 
Palace- . 

From The Evening News feuille- 
ton : — 

“ His praise v’as a taunt to her. She turned 
away, biting his lips, feeling a little asliamed. 
She wasn’t really brave at all.” 

Brave indeed! We should think 
not. It was a most cowardly attack. 


Presh liight on the Time liimit. 

“ The Church of England Temperance Society 
decided to give the Licensing Bill in general a 
hearty support, with an open mind on the 
question of extending the lime-light .” — The 
Wrexham Advertiser. 

The co-operation of Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree should now be assured. 
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MY IDEAS FOR A SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL. 


This statue should, I think, be easily recognisable as 
the Bard, though it need not resemble either the 


No one, I am perfectly aware, has expressed the least Stratford bust or the effigy in Leicester Square. I 
desire to hear my views on this, or any other, subject; wouldn’t have the legs crossed. I should represent 
but, after all, if I waited for that! . . . And, in this him seated, the chin supported by the left hand, while 
particular instance, I have some ideas which I really do the right (which would hold a pen) lies loosely on the 
think are worth considering. You may not agree^ with table before him. This would show him engaged in 
me there, but I hope that at least you will not decline to thinking out the plot of his finest play, which of course 


listen to them. 


I each spectator would be at liberty to imagine was his or 


I gather that, at present, although all the distin- her own particular favourite. The features could be 
guished persons whose opinion has been consulted are idealised — that could be left .to the sculptor — but with 
in favour of a National Memorial, they differ consider- one restriction, which is absolutely essential if plan 
ably as to the precise form such a memorial should take, is adopted. I mean, there must be no hair on the top of 
Some approve of a Statue, on condition that it is erected the statue’s head. Not so much because we know, if 
on a spot more frequented by Shakspeabe, when alive, the evidence of contemporaries can be trusted, that 
than Portland Place — such as the Embankment. Others Shakspeabe, even in his prime, was never in much danger 
object to any effigy in human semblance, preferring of incurring the fate of Absalom, as for another reason 
something symbolical — which I suppose would be in the that will be apparent later on. If you must have your 
nature of a gigantic swan. Others again will not hear swan it could be sitting at his feet under the table; but 
of anything but a National Theatre, in which all of this is by way of concession to the symbolists. Per- 
Shakspeare’s plays could be presented in their entirety, sonally, I am against a swan. I think it superfluous. 1 
While a fourth section will only consent to a Theatre, doubt if Shakspeabe himself could have composed in 
provided that it has a statue of Shakspeabe in the any comfort with a swan so close to his ankles. I know 


vestibule. 

! Now my plan combines the advantages and avoids the 
drawbacks of all these schemes. 


I couldn’t. 

We ’ve got our statue. Now for the pedestal. This 
need not be more than 160 feet high. I should treat it 


First, I think we are all agreed on one point. If as a in the Elizabethan or Jacobean style, with Eenaissance 
.nation we are going to do the thing at all,^ we must do it fagades, and the interior would form the National 


We must go on as we mean to begin. After call- Theatre. 


the design be severe, rather like the 


ing in all the Intellect and Culture of the United PHn^ Begenten Theater at Munich, with plain tip-up 
Kingdom, and appealing for contributions to the whole seats in Austrian bent wood, and a marble proscenium, 
civilised world, we cannot be content with some such From the theatre-lobbies visitors would ascend by 
compromise as a Shakspearean Cycle (for subscribers hydraulic lifts and spiral staircases to the first floor of 
only) at the Eoyalty Theatre, or an unobtrusive drinking- the statue, which naturally would be hollow. This floor 
fountain in Finsbury Park. That would be almost an would be on the level of Shakspeabe’s waistband, and 
anti-climax. No, our memorial should be grandiose, contain the Library, furnished with a complete collec- 
dmposing, sublime; something to strike the imagination tion of all the volumes that have ever been written 
I of the ages to come. If we can’t rise to that we should about him in any language, also MSS., including (I 


, do very much better to leave it alone altogether. 
Very well, then. The next point is the site. 


hope) the original MS. of the late Mr. Curdle ’s cele- 
This brated essay On the Character of Juliet* s Nurse’s 


■ should be as high as possible. I first thought of Deceased Husband.” (I was so fortunate as to secure 
Primrose Hill; but that possesses a Shakspeabe Tree this the other day at Sotheby’s, and am open to offers.) 
already. It is unnecessary to pamper Primrose Hill. There would also be a platform, on which readings, in 
There is Tooting Bee, but we have no records showing morning dress, could be given of all the less known 
that ^ Shakspeabe had any intimate associations with dramas. The Library would be lighted not only by 
Tooting Bee. And it is not nearly so high as Campden electricity but from windows pierced through the slashes 
Hill. That is the site I should select. It is true that it and buttons on the statue’s doublet, 
is not mentioned by Shakspeabe, but it must have been A corridor through the right Arm would communicate 
there in his time, and he could have gone up it if he had by an exit in the palm of the hand with the table. This 

fond of exercise he probably platform would serve as a spacious promenade, and 
did. There are Waterworks with a lofty tower on it might be provided with a Summer Theatre (for Eliza- 
now ; but these could surely be removed. It w^ould cost bethan masques or variety entertainments), a band- 
. something, no doubt, but if we are really sincere in our kiosk, and an open-air restaurant. Eeturning to the 
^termination to do honour to the World’s Greatest Stomach, a lift w’ould enable the visitor to reach the 
Dramatist, we shall hot allow any sordid questions of Chest, which I should reserve as a School of Elocution, 
^pense to stand in our way. You agree to Campden where pupils could be instructed in the art of delivering 
&11, then. Thank you very much. Then, after clear- Blank Verse precisely as if it were Prose. 

gi^ound, we will proceed to erect our Memorial. We then ascend to the Head, where there would be a 
^ doing so, we must make up our minds what luxurious Winter Garden under a lofty glazed dome, 

it is to be. I see it myself as a Statue. But no ordinary Now perhaps you will understand why I insisted upon 
statue. A figure immense, so colossal as to dominate keeping the Statue bald. Think of the effect at night, 
the whole Metropolis, and be seen from all points beyond When illuminated, that mighty brain would be visible 
the six-mile radius— ev6n the of a ” Taxi ” will for miles, apparently glowing with luminous fancies. No 

course, and at least city in the world, not even Ehodes or New York, could 
oUO ft. high. I haven t worked it out, but I calculate boast a more majestic and impressive landmark! 
roughly that if every British subject in our dominions British sailors far out on the German Ocean might see 
were to contribute a copper the sum total would amount it, and bless the Bard that provided them with so noble 
to quite a handsbme figure. And this without counting a beacon ! 

woUd flow in from Germany, Altogether, I should expect my Colossal Shakspeabe 
Shakspeabe IS regarded as a Teutonic discovery, to rival the Great Wheel and Eifiel Tower as a public 




attraction, especially on Bank Holidays, when it might 
serve as an incentive to the study ol his works for many 
who are now content to witness them at the Lyceum 
at popular prices. While, what with a shilling charge for 
admission, booking for the theatre, pupils' fees, and the 
sub-letting of the restaurants, refreshment bars, and 
Shakspearean side shows, I am greatly mistaken if the 
Statue does not pay for its own upkeep, and perhaps 
even return an occasional dividend on the subscribed 
capital. 

It is very possible that this scheme may fail to com- 
mend itself to the Provisional Committee. They may 
have something even better up their sleeves ; but I shall 
be surprised, as well as pleased, if they decide on one 
which would be anything like so popular. P. A. 


THE LONG GXJN AND THE MAN BEHIND IT. 

It is really very hard on Mr. Haldane that, just when 
his Territorial Army comes into being, publicity should 
be given to the fact that a Mr. Simpson has invented a 
wonderful gun with a range of 300 miles, which ought to 
render armies of little use. It has not yet been tried, 
however, and there is some discussion as to where the 
test should take place, and on whom. Certain en- 
thusiasts think the gun should be mounted in the High- 
lands, and pointed at Burton-on-Trent, while another 
view is that from the latter place it should try and find 
East Eife. In Ireland, again, there is an opinion that, 
fired from Waterford, ik projectile might, with a favour- 


ing wind, reach the House of Commons, and a trial is 
solicited. 

In any case we feel that the firing of the gun should 
be entrusted to a thoroughly capable person. Surely 
among our eminent journalists there are many whose 
mastery of the art of ‘‘firing the long gun" would qualify 
them for the work. What about the military corres- 
pondent of The Times ? Or there is Lieut. Coulson 
Kernahan, Eirst V.B. Eoyal Sussex Eegiment, whose 
hair-raising adventures as an ofiicer and a gentleman 
have recently been appearing in The Daily Mail and The 
Daily Chronicle — migM he not be told off for the daring 
experiment ? 

-“Do the Poles move?" asks The Daily Mirror, If 
the inquirer had studied history with any care, he would 
know that the Poles have frequently risen. 


“ To estimate the weight o£ sheep. Kill a few and take the average 
when dressed .” — The Field Service Pocket Book, issued 'hy the War 
Office. 

So never ask a soldier to guess your weight. Or if 
you do, run before he has finished his .toilet. 

“ Take the Eadical party itself. Its right and left wings are morally 
wide as the polls asunder .” — The Daily 

Yet, according to The^ Daily Telegraph, recent polls 
have all pointed the same moral. , \ . 








LEHERS WHICH WILL MAKE HISTORY. 

I. 

To the Editor of “ The Daily Telegra'phT 
SiB, — I have been .a life-long sup- 
porter of the Liberal Party. It must 
be nearly forty years ago that I first 
recorded my vote against the Tories, 
and it has been ' recorded against 
them ever since. In the dark days 
■ of the Home Eule split, when he 
was deserted by many of his oldest 
friends, I remained loyal to the great 
Gladstone. V^hou ih6 Boer war 
burst upon us I .wais eontent to be 
upon the unpopuJai: side; I laboured 
unceasingly for the cause during 
those dreary days of opposition; and 
1 had my reward later in the know- 
ledge that I was one of those who 
had triumph&ntly returned the pre- 
sent Government to power with the 
greatest majority on record. But 
now I have reluctantly come to the 
' conclusion that I can support them 
no^ longer. I can be no party to a 
system of organised robbery such as 
is this Licensing Bill. At the 


General Election, which cannot be 
long delayed, I shall for the first time 
in my life vote for the Conservatives. 
I am, etc., 

* Disgusted Liberal. 


To the Editor of ^^The Daily TelegrayhT 
Sir, — Eor fifty years I have been 
in the habit of contributing freely to 
the various charities which have been 
brought before my notice. I need 
not specify them here, but I may 
say that the total sum of such 
subscriptions would amount to a con- 
siderable figure. Moreover, on at- 
tending a place of worship I have in- 
variably given with cheerfulness my 
mite to the oHertory. I regret that, 
owing to Mr. Asquith’s unauthorised 
campaign of plunder, I, as a life-long 
holder of Brewery shares, shall be 
unable to continue these subscrip- 
tions. — am, etc,, 

Disgusted Shareholder. 

® III. 

To the Editor of The Daily TelegraphT 
Sir, — As a life-long Temperance 


Eeformer, Teetotaler, and Ministei 
of the Gospel, permit me to re- 
cord my disgust at the present 
Licensing Bill. If I could see in it 
the smallest attempt to deal cour- 
ageously with the Drink Traffic I 
should be the first to support it. But 
having considered the terms of it 
carefully I am reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that if it passed into 
law it would actually increase intem- 
perance rather than diminish it. 

I am, etc., 

Disgusted Minister of the Gospel. 

IV. 

To the Editor of “ The Daily TelegrayhT 
Sir, — As a life-long Brewer I would 
welcome gladly any honest measure 
of Licensing Eeform. Though an 
ardent Conservative I was prepared 
to support such a measure, and, if 
necessary, to vote and work against 
my own party in order that it should 
become law. But Mr. Asquith’s 
Bill is frankly ridiculous. Is it a 
joke, or what ? 

I am, etc.. 

Disgusted Brewer. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

I EXTRiOTED FROM THE DURY OF ToBT, M.P. 

I House of Commons^ Monday^ 
March 30. — Members never so re- 
lieved in their lives as when they saw 
Long John O’Connor walk out of the 
House without having George 
Clark, shipbuilder and engineer, 
tucked under his right arm. As 
everyone knows, it is a little Parlia- 
mentary mannerism invented and 
cultivated by Long John. It ’s his 
way of moving the Closure. Earl 
WiNTERTON knows all about it. Last 
Session, having raised Long John’s 
dander (whatever that may be), he 
was himself uplifted, packed under a 
muscular arm, and carried forth 
[ kicking. At least I ’ve seen a pic- 
I ture in a veracious weekly paper de- 
scribing the scene. Anyhow, it is a 
remarkable coincidence that the 
Member for Horsham, up to that 
period known as Viscount Turnour, , 
immediately after changed his name, 
and now meekly confronts the 
Ministerialists under the style Earl . 
WiNTERTON. 

Clark contributed to Home Buie 
debate an interesting study of Irish 
character. In the north, where they 
make ships and things, the people 
are, he said, thrifty and prosperous. 
In the south and west they are lazy. 
This too much for Member for Kil- 
dare. Lifting his tall figure till its 
monumental six feet eight and a-half 
brought his head in dangerous con- 
tiguity to the overhanging gallery, 
he casually observed that Mr. Clark 
was a coward. Captain Craig, 
having recovered from physical ex- 
haustion following on effort earlier in 
the sitting to envelop St. Augus- 
tine’s reluctant figure in the folds of 
the Union Jack, appealed to Deputy 
Speaker to say whether such remark 
was in order. 

Long John gloried in his iniquity. 
“ I admit it,” he shouted. | 

Mr. Beddy’s shrill voice led storm 
of cheering from Irish camp. When 
Deputy Speaker succeeded in getting 
a look in he ordered Long John to 
withdraw the offensive expression. 

‘‘No,” said the Monument, 
shaking its cupola more in sorrow 
than in anger (for everyone likes Mr. 
Emmott, and would in ordinary cir- 
cumstances hasten to oblige him), “ I 
will not withdraw.” 

“ Then I must name you, Mr. 
John O’Connor,” said the Deputy 
Speaker. 

Customary procedure in such cir- 
cumstances is for Leader of House to 
move rule suspending the offending 
Member from fiiirther attendance. 
Motion to that effect would be put, 
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Balfour, “ Don’t yon feel aivfnl ly embar- 
rassed carrying tliat hoi rid thing about? 
Mine ’s bad enough, but that ’s simply beastly I ” 
Asquith, “Never felt less embarrassed in 
m’life, dear boy ! Have you seen the board at 
the back ? That ’s where the fun comes in ! ” 

House w’ould divide, and twenty 
minutes would be lost. Whilst 
Asquith was hurriedly hunting up 
the text of rule, Long John arose in 
his might and strode towards the 
gangway, above which George S. 
Clark, shipbuilder, sat wishing there 
was a tug in sight. 

Was he literally “ going for ” him? 
WiNTERTON secretly wished he might 
be. Friendly and nice that another 
fellow should know what the method 
of locomotion towards the door was 
like. Captain Craig, late of the 
North of Ireland Imperial Yeomanry, 
instantly took command of the de- 
fence. He threw out Moore (the 
term is used in its military sense) on 
the right front, directly in the path- 
way of the advancing force. For 
himself he took up a position in the 
rear whence, as he remarked, he 
could obtain a more undisturbed 
v^iew of the situation. 

These manoeuvres proved unneces- 
sary. Long John, having reached 
the gangway, wheeled Bharply to 


IN 

iNODERATIOMl 

{hot Joe’s 
^ brand) 


IJ-SOME- m, 
^ time [f 

OTHER! 



Balfour, “ Same be-ak 1 1 ” 

the right, bowed to the Chair, and 
walked out of the House unaccom- 
panied. 

Business done . — John Bedmond 
moved resolution designed to pledge 
Liberal Party afresh to Flome Buie. ] 
Prince Arthur gleefully regarded 
Asquith as being in what he de- 
scribed as a tight place. 'Warned 
him would be no use meeting situa- 
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tion with “ a nebulous exposition of 
things in general/’ 

“Embarrassed!” cried Chan- 
cellor OF THE Exchequer. “ On the 
contrary never so comfortable in my 
life.” 

Of course, with due safeguarding 
of supreme authority of Imperial Par- 
liament, Ireland will some day get 
Home Eule. But not to-day, or 
during existence of present Parlia- 
ment. 

Tuesday. — Just a quarter of a cen- 
tury since Gladstone, then in the 
prime of power politically, physically 
and intellectually, brought in an 
Irish University Bill. Eejected on 
second reading, it dealt, in boome- 
rang fashion, a fatal blow to the 
tottering edifice of one of the 
strongest Ministries of the century. 
Mr. G. resigned office, and Dizzy 
refused to accept it. 

This page of history comes back to 
the mind as St. Augustine Birrell 
walks up floor of House bringing his 
sheaves with him in shape of another 
Irish University Bill. A general cheer 
greeted him. Only Black Ulster 
sat in ominous silence. Since the 
historic failure of 1873 other 
Ministers have attempted to deal 
with thorny question of University 
Education in Ireland. The latest 
was Bryce, who immediately after 
indicating his scheme fled to sanc- 
tuary in Washington. 

One is never sure of anything re- 
lating to Ireland, more especially in 
respect of legislation. Really it does 
look as if this time St. Augustine 
had come by his own. On conclusion 
of his speech explaining details of 
the scheme, a strange thing hap- 
pened. In succession Prince Arthur, 
John Dillon, Butcher, William 
O’Brien, Wyndham and Carson rose 
up and called the Bill blessed. 

Only Ulster grim, implacable in 
opposition. Its hostility was voiced 
by Moore, after rapid survey of 
bench below gangway where Long 
John sits. It is not usual to oppose 
introduction of a Bill. Members, 
assuming a virtue if they have it 
not, admit it will be just as well to 
know exactly what they are fighting 
before opening fire. Accordingly 
they allow the first reading as a pre- 
liminary to having the Bill printed, 
thus securing opportunity for study- 
ing its detail. Ulster knew all about} 
the Irish University Bill without 
wasting time upon its text. Regarded 
it as a surrender to the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, and would have no 
dealing with the accursed thing. It 
went into the Lobby against the 
first reading, and came out twenty- 
four strong against a muster of 307. 



“ He threw out Moore on the right front.” 

(Mr. Wm. M-re.) 

As in 1886, “Ulster will fight.” 
Grandolph, if he were still with us, 
would not continue quotation of his 
famous distich, ” and Ulster will be 
right.” 

Business done. — ^Irish University 
Bill introduced amid chorus of ap- 
proval, varied by one note of discord. 

House of Lords, Thursday. — ” Sup- 
pose,” said Mr. Pecksniff to Martin 
Chuzzlewit on the introduction of 
the new pupil to the office, ” suppose 
you were to give me your idea of a 
monument to a Lord Mayor of 
London; or a tomb for a Sheriff; or 
your notion of a cow-house to be 
erected in a nobleman’s park.” 



UNDILUTED VITRIOL. 

(A sketch of Tim H-ly walking into Asq-th.) 


There is no point of resemblance 
between Lord Dartmouth and the 
architect and surveyor of Salisbury 
beyond the attitude of interrogation 
and a habit of suddenly submitting 
posers. Noble lord - came down 
bristling with a sort of Shorter 
Catechism designed for searching the 
mind of Under- Secretary for War. 
In the catalogue queries were num- 
bered up to five. Actually, with 
subsidiary questions they ran up to 
a score, covered the whole field on 
which is bivouacked the new Terri- 
torial Army. The Catechism, near- 
ing in length the proportions of 
Speech from the Throne, covered 
more than page of folio paper. At 
end of fourth group of questions 
Dartmouth, with possibly unconsci- 
ous echo of the directness and 
brevity of a query that has come 
down through the ages, suddenly 
asked — 

” What is a unit? ” 

Portsmouth gasped for breath, as 
indeed Dartmouth had done when he 
worked off the penultimate volley 
leading up to this heavy round shot, 
''What is a unit?” He might, 
quoting the dictionary, have replied, 
'' A single thing or person; the least 
whole number; one.” 

That would have been a' mean way 
of slinking out of a quandary. 
Portsmouth is not Hereditary Bailiff 
of Burley, New Eorest, for nothing. 
Feels he must live up to his reputa- 
tion. 

"In its ordinary military sense,” 
he answered, fixing Dartmouth with 
gleaming eye, '' unit is a somewhat 
elastic term, depending for its pre- 
cise significance on the context with 
which it is used.” 

Dartmouth’s turn now to display 
emotion. If he had been in the 
House of Commons it would have 
been suspected that he was sud- 
denly smitten with gooseberry mil- 
dew. Limp he sat and speech- 
less, what time Portsmouth ambled 
on to the end of his reply. The col- 
lapse is, however, only temporary. 
He is thinking of an impromptu re- 
tort. 'We may have it next week. If 
not, it may be looked for after 
Easter. 

Business done. — Civil Service 
Estimates. 


The Dearer Sex. 


“ The following are some of the most notable 
prices at the sale : — - £ s. 

Mrs. Dorothea Morley (Romney)... 2, 887 10 

Mr. Morley (Romney) 315 0 

Mrs. Anne ronlter (Romney) 1,575 0 

Mr. Poulter (Romney) .420 0 ” 


Daily Express. 
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LONG-FELT WANTS IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 

(A Suggestion for next Season) 

Why not hate a Starting-gate for the Thrusters ? 


KILLED IN THE OPEN. 

[ Pull im an’ worry ’im I Poo-ZZ ’im an’ worry ’im I 
Wanderer, Wisdom an’ Watchman an’ all !— 

Thowt ’e ’d a-beaten me over the plough : 

Lifted ’em onto ’im, clever knows how: 

I ’ad the run of ’im~: 

I ’ad the fun of ’im : 

Lorst im an coursed ’im an’ — look at ’im now ! 
Eighty-five minnits, an’ well it may be: 

Biggest ole dog-fox what ever I see ! 
x\h, the ole plunderer ! 

Ah, the ole blunderer ! 

Nobody up but the Master an’ me !— 

Poo-ll ’im an’ worry ’im !— Tallh’o !— Talli-’o 1 
Eomulus, Ehymer, an’ Eingwood an’ all I 

Pifil im an worry ’im ! Poo-ll ’im an’ worry ’im ! 
Dancer an’ Dexter ah’ Dryden an’ all! — 

Think of ’is lordship be’ind in the drain: 

Think of the tommy-tits ridin’ the lane: 

We ’ll ’ave the laugh of ’em:' 

. We ’ll ’ave the chafi of ’em : 

Swankin’ an’ clankin’ an’ — not seen again I 
Eourteen-mile point. Sir, as near as can be : 
Pity the man that ’s gone ’ome to ’is tea I 
Ah, the ole wheezy ones I 
Ah, the ole greasy ones I 
Nobody up but the Master an’ me I — 


Poo-ll ’im an’ worry ’im ! — Talli-’ol — Talli-’o I 
Ganymede, Gamester an’ Guardsman an’ all I 

Pull ’im an’ worry ’im ! Poo-ZZ ’im an’ worry ’im ! 
Paladin, Pilot an’ Pilgrim an’ all! — 

Think of ’em rowstin’ ’im out by the mill : 
Think of ’em screamin’ up over the ’ill: 
They ’d ’ave a seet of ’im : 

They ’d ’ave the meat of ’im : 

Stoopin’ an’ swoopin’ an’ — look at ’em still! 
Eunnin’ like smoke since a quarter to three : 
Gamiest gallopers ever I see 1 
Lor’, ’ow they sung to it ! 

Lor’, ’ow they clung to it 1 
Nobody up but the Master an’ me! — 

Poo-ZZ ’im an’ worry ’im !— Talli-’o— Talli-’o 1 
Eifieman, Eoland an’ Eaglan an’ all ! 


The Yellow Car Mystery. 

^ “ On the road home I w^as seated on the chauffeur’s 
right hand. All at once a car brushed by my left arm 
missing it by less than an inch.”— DafZi/ Mail. 

The Nature* Journalist. 

. ponds are now full of toads and, I suppose, wherL tli© sun 
slimes quite pmaUy, their song is heard in the land.”— DaiZi/ News. 

At a shilling a word, and they couldn't pay him less, 
that comes to £1 3s. 
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save the functionary who helped me cently troubles me somewhat. I 
MY rUE COAT. on with my coat at the Savoy a shil- dream that I am kidnapped by gipsies 

II ling, he looked so glum that I had to who, after roughly manhandling rne, 

Of course I did not wear my fur say. Sorry, but I’ve got no gold strip me of my fur coat, and drive 

coS with absolute confidence III at with me.” And then there are the ®bsur? Lw t^^^ 

once. That came gradually. At cabbies ! And one windy morning Middle Classes. It is absurd now rms 

first I suffered cruelly from self-con- my iiew silk hat blew off. Now a trifle worries me. 

sciousness, and I imagined that every rnan in a fur coat cannot be seen run- 

passer-by was trying to solve the ning after a hat, I had to let it go, PUNCH’S GREAT EXPERIMENTS, 

nroblem * Is he a Nobleman, or a and to pretend that its loss was a +VirmCTViffnl 

KdSent Banlrrupt? I dared not mere bagatelle to me, and that 1 Ik common with all thoughtful 

Loke a big cigar wFth it. And when, usually bought two or three of them men we been deeply moved ^ 

in accordance with my custom, I read in the course of a day. the progress of Jbat gr^at e^erpns® 

my Daily Mail in the train, I im- If only I could gam the respect of The Daily M Fann. We bav 

agined the thought of everyone the unwashed 1 This is the one class followed with breathless interest the , 

slated opposite to be, ” Fancy that to whom the sight of my coat seems story set fo^b day b^ day of tb 
wealthy man reading only a half- unpleasing. It appears to arouse heroic tenpt, selected m the fac^o^ 
penny paper 1 He’s one of those their worst passions, and I have even ^ iLvlLbind 

meanmUlbnaires, I suppose.” Some- been- called a blurry haristocrat.’’ f ^^bo wm des W ^ 
times this idea got on my nerves to They refuse to realise that as honest the pigs and daffodils ofhisback y 
such an extent that I would buy two a heart may beat beneath a fur coat for a wider sphere We have reaa 
copies _of The Daily Mail instead of as beneath a dirty corduroy jacket, of the 

one. But now I have — — — -Wr. 


grown out of all such silly 
fancies, and realise that the 
wearing of the fur coat 
means for me increased re- 
spect with all classes ex- 
cept the unwashed. 

The Stationmaster, be- ! 
cause he wwe grander 
clothes than I, used always 
to cut me. Now he says 
‘‘Good morning” to me, 
even when it isn't. And 
a pleasing incident took 
place only yesterday. A 
respectably dressed woman 
said to her little boy who 
was asking for his ticket 
at the booking-office when 
I arrived, “ Let the gentle- 
man take his ticket first, 
JoHNKiE.” And a dear 
friend of mine who has 
seen better times through 



The latest Hygienic Pipe — not seen at the recent Tobacco 
Exhibition. 


ash-tree that were to be his 
on Lady-day. ‘We have 
debated within ourselves 
the wisdom of his decision 
in starting with two cows. 
We have mourned with 
him in spirit over the two 
stepsons who refused to go. 
We have rejoiced with him 
over the son in the chem- 
ist's shop who has resolved 
to share his fortunes. 
Above all, in tender mo- 
ments our eyes have filled 
with tears at the contem- 
plation of the two ''tiny 
girls '' who will feed the 
hens. They will do it. 
They are determined not 
to leave it to father. They 
have already been prac- 
tising in the parlour. 

For by these humble in- 
■ struments The Daily Mail 


no fault of his own asked me the How different is their bearing to that will solve at last and for ever the 
other day whether he might walk a of a hardworking class for whom I whole mass of tangled questions 
little way with me in the City, as it have the greatest regard. I refer to cerning agricultural economics that 
would improve his credit. Naturally servant-girls, who eye all wearers of have baffled our legislators for a 
I consented, as I love to do these fur coats admiringly. We are, I century, , 

little acts of kindness. fancy, the heroes of their novelettes. But there are other problems. , 

The coat undoubtedly does improve In fact, when ruin faces me I shall, I Now that The Daily Mail has shown, 
one’s credit. I had a striking ex- think, hire myself out to them for the way it seems a pity to waste the* 
ample of that not so long ago. I walks at a shilling per hour, like a time of Parliament in fruitless dis-| 
went up to a newspaper vendor who soldier. cussion, when by the new naethod 

has a shop round a lamp-post, and Meanwhile, as regards the unsatis- the whole thing can be done in the 
asked for an evening paper. When I factory attitude of the mob, this has course of a three years' lease. Why 
came to pay for it I found that I had led, I think, to a feeling of solidarity all this talk about Education? What 
— as befitted me — nothing smaller among wearers of fur coats. When need of this worry over the Licens- 
than half-a-crown, and the man had we meet, even though strangers, we ing Bill? 

not sufficient change. “ Never eye each other in a sympathising Let the nation look to us, and it 

mind, guv'nor,” he said, “pay me manner; and, if the Eevolution ever shall know the trutli. 

next time you pass.” breaks out, we shall, I fancy,* be We have started a School. 

But the wearing of the fur coat is found standing shoulder to shoulder, For many weeks a large staff of 

also a shockingly expensive business, and I dare swear that we shall give a clerks has been at work sifting and 
and I sometimes wonder whether I good account of purselves when the arranging the van-loads of applica- 
shall be able to keep it up. One has evil-smelling throng closes round us. tions which arrived every morning 
I so constantly to remember “ Noblesse P.S. — An unpleasant dream which at our door, and we have selected 

oblige I'' The other evening when 1 1 has recurred night after night re- 1 our Schoolmaster. We feel that we 




have found in him a thoroughly 
representative man. “ I have always 
longed for a school of my own/' he 
said when our decision was communi- 
cated to him. ‘‘I used to be at 
school myself, you know, when I 
was a kid." We hope that in the 
course of the experiment the religious 
difficulty will be attacked simul- 
taneously from every side. Our 
Schoolmaster is a Eoman Catholic, 
and his wife is an ardent supporter 
of the Methodist cause. His son 
early threw in his lot with the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, and there is a great 
divergence of religious opinion among 
his five tiny girls who will conduct 
the kindergarten branch. One of 
them is said to be interested in 
Christian Science. The two step- 
sons— to their father’s deep regret — 
have emigrated to America. Our 
representative called upon the School- 
master yesterday. He found him in 
his shirt-sleeves — a good sign in any 
man. He was busy waxing the 
business end of his cane. We, hope 
to publish, down to the smalle^t de- 
tail, the progress of this family day 
by day. 


We have also opened a Public 
House. 

In this case we had more than 
half a 'million applications to deal 
with in the two days during which 
our offer remained open. But we 
have finally selected our Landlord. 
We feel that we have in him a 
thoroughly representative man. " I 
have always longed for a pub of my 
own," he said, shaking us warmly 
by the hand when our decision was 
communicated to him. “ Ever since I 
was a little lad I 've always longed for 
a pub. It ’s been a sort of dream of 
mine." Pressed to give some reason 
for this laudable ambition, he replied 
that he hated going out of the house 
on wet nights. Our Landlord is a 
father. His son, we are told, is 
actively at work practising with a 
corkscrew, and has already almost 
mastered that instrument, while his 
nine tiny girls are eagerly reading the 
papers to discover if Mr. Asquith is 
going to allow them to come into the 
bar. His two stepsons — to their 
father’s. grQat regret — have signed the 
pledge. Our representative called 
upon, th©, Landlord yesterday and 


found him with his boots off — a good 
sign in any man. He was engaged 
in painting his sign. 

Detailed reports of the progress of 
this venture will be published in our 
columns. 

MOEE ENTENTES CORBIALES. 

[Lord Cromer, states that Free Traders may 
in time come to some agreement with the Taiiif 
Reformers ] 

We learn that a modus hibendi is 
to be arranged between the Licensed 
Victuallers and the Temperance 
Party on the Licensing Bill. 

Dramatic authors have been very 
reasonably met by the Censor. Eor- 
bidden plays may in future be per- 
formed, but the ffieproof curtain will 
have to be kept down throughout. 

At a friendly dinner given to the 
M.C.C. before they sailed it was 
agreed to divide the ashes in equal 
parts, and in future to play four 
matches per annum, two to be won 
by each side. 

Negotiations have been re-opened 
by the Kaiser and Lord Tweed - 
MOUTH relative to abolishing both the 
German and English navies. 
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I do not happen to have read any of Miss Ellen 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. Glasgow’s earlier novels. If they are as good as The 

(Bu Mr Punch’s Staff ot Learned Clerhs Ancient Law (Constable) 1 regret the oversight. The 

( y ‘ u I •) scene of the story is laid in the United States, and is 

Too often, when novelists carry us back to the studied redolent of that country alike in its urban and its rural 
graces of a century ago, their characters lose in spon- aspect. The canvas is large, peopled with many figures ; 
taneity what they gain in courtliness, but Clementina but whether light sketches or elaborated studies they are 
Black has provided a very charming exception in all real personages, if we except the unworthy people. 
Garoline (Murray) — a lady who, defying her date. The villain of the piece, the ex-convict who dogs the 
which is 1780 or thereabouts, seems to step straight in steps of Daniel Ordway, is tiresomely melodramatic, 
from the spring sunshine. And indeed she could never The rich City man who runs off with Ordway's daughter 
have known a cloud at all, I suppose, had it not been is conventional.^ But delightful is Beverley, whose 
for that fatal tendency to eavesdropping which heroines airy manner and gay selfishness are reminiscent of 
find it so difficult to resist — a tendency traceable, I Harold Skimpole* The interest of the story is kept up to 


I think, more to their innate 
charity towards the plot than 
to any laxity in their code of 
^morals. Caroline overhears 
an apparently damning con-^ 
fession from the lips of Gilbert 
Hardy, and so accepts Lord 
Pevcnsey, whom she does not 
love a bit, though he is a very 
great gentleman all the same. 
Then a rather uncouth ‘‘ detri- 
mental,” with a taste for 
smuggling on the sly, conceives 
the idea of a forcible abduc- 
tion, and Captain Hardy has 
his chance. He comes to the 
rescue post-haste, but in so 
compromising a manner that 
he is charged with the very 
crime he is trying to frustrate. 
So the book ends in a trial, 
which would perhaps be more 
exciting if we were not certain 
that a lover who has rescued 
a horse from a burning stable 
when only a boy, and sub- 
sequently helped to relieve 
Gibraltar, is bound to be 
acquitted by a jury that 
knows anything about novels 
at all. However, nothing 
can detract from the sweet- 
ness and freshness of the 
story, qualities which, it is 
pleasant to remember, are still 
permissible in romance. 







■ the last page. There were three 
possible endings. Ordiuay might 
‘have married the girl he fell in 
love with; he might have be- 
come reconciled to his frigid 
wife ; or he might have died of 
the 'fever caught in his last 
effort of expiation. These would 
have been commonplace con- 
clusions. With artistic in- 
stinct Miss Glasgow finds a 
better way, which the reader 
will do well to search out. 






CUPID AT THE HELM. 
A Spring Fanot. 


An Amateur Adventuress 

(From Hutchinson), by Frankfort Moore, is 

Void of that wit which I confess 
Is what I look for in his stories. 

A maid of modest means it shows 
Who, since her life has little lustre. 

Draws her small capital, and goes 
A gloriously reckless buster. 

Forthwith she 's pestered with a rout 
Of sisters who compete with mothers 

In calling up and trotting out 
Their eligible sons and brothers. 

Here,. surely, is a theme of themes 
To movie ^ reader’s ribs to laughter,.. 

But that 's longer, bq it seems. 

All .©M the author haukeyp after* 


problem presented in 
your ordinary murder - story 
is, of course, a much more 
elaborate affair than the classic 
Cock-Eobin case. Still, the 
intelligent reader can generally 
spot the murderer long before 
® author has finished his 
little game of fastening sus- 
picion upon everyone but the 
right person. But I confess 
>jr > that the mystery of Qananni, 

h . \ the foreign blackmailer, as set 
, \ forth in The 'Virgin Widoiv 
(P^tilished by Methuen, and 
f invented by Mr. Eandal 

^ W Charlton), is beyond me. At 

A ' ' ^ thought, greatly against 

^ — my will, that the widow her- 

THE HELM. self was the culprit, in which 

a Fanot. view I was backed up by John 

Bulmer, and by Bramwell 

Moore, the unresponsive object of her love. But we were 
all wrong. Then we — that is to say, the widow and Mr. 
John and I — agreed with the law in suspecting Bramivell 
Moore. Wrong again. Finally, for one moment, I won- 
dered whether Moore's second guess had hit the mark. 
Perhaps Mr. John, who tells the story, had been pull- 
ing my leg all the time, and had fired the fatal shot 
hirnself. But I was obliged to acquit him. There 
wasn’t a shred of evidence against him, and he, like 
the other two, left the Court without a stain on his 
character. After that I gave it up, as I rather think the 
author meant me to do. All the same I am very glad 
I read the book, which is clever and entertaining, and 
does not lose in verisimilitude because it is unconven- 
tional enough to leave the mystery unsolved. 

Almost ready — by an anonymous author well-known 
in Berlin Court circles — The first volume of ” The 
Liters that Should Not have been Written.”- 
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To judge by a puzzle whieh is being 
hawked about entitled ‘‘ Find the 
Kaiser/' that august personage is 
very much cut up, and it is easy to 
believe the rumours that he has de- 
cided to bring his career as a Man 
of Letters to an end. 

Prince Edward of Wales is now 
completely recovered, and .we are 
somewhat surprised that it did not 
occur to a certain ultra-loyal news- 
; paper to publish a photographic en- 
largement of one of the royal measles. 

* * 

At the recent fire at the house of 
Air. Somerville, a master at Harrow, 
a number of the boys, it is stated, 
leut a hand in saving the furniture 
'' and articles of value ” from the 
burning building. It would be in- 
teresting to know how many school- 
books were rescued. 

* * 

* 

There has just died, the news- 
papers tell us, at the age of eighty- 
nine, a gentleman who never slept 
out of his own house. We trust this 
does not mean that he never went to 
church. 

* * 

* 

A pure milk supply would be a 
great aid to temperance," says The 
Essex County Chronicle. This con- 
firms an opinion we have long held 
that topers would at once give up 
the nasty beer and spirits if we could 
only guarantee the purity of the glass 

of milk we offer them, 

* ^ 

* 

** There is many a quack who is as 
good as a doctor," declared Mr. Jus- 
tice Eidley last week, and the quacks 
and the doctors are not quite sure for 
which of them the compliment was 
intended. 

* * 

* 

A project is being considered for 
the transference of the celebrated 
Jar din des Plantes to a site three 
miles outside Paris, where it is in- 
tended to create a '' Zoological 
Oasis," in which the animals can 
have comparative liberty. One 
feature of the Oasis " is to be a 
large hot-house in which all kinds of 
butterflies would be reared. It is to 
be hoped that due precautions will be 
taken to prevent these fighting with 
the lions. 

sic sfe 
* 

A. wave of excitement is passing 
over theatrical circles. Actors and 
critics alike can scarcely live for 
pleasurable anticipation. “ Fluffy 
EufHes," the great American suc- 
cess, is to come to London. 
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ANYTHING TO OBLIGE. 

“Very -WELL. I engage you as housemaid. Ee— have you any followers?’ 
“No, ’M: but I CAN SOON GET SOME.” 


Mr. Justice Jelf visited the 
Oxford Music Hall last week in order 
to decide a question about a sketch 
and a cinematograph picture. To 
turn a music-hall into a Law Court is 
reversing the usual procedure. 

He He 
He 

The swing of the pendulum? 
London's latest novelty is a Clothing 
Exhibition. The other day it was 
Maud Allan. 

He He 
He 

The birth of a boy with three hands 
is recorded. He is to be trained as 
a ticket-collector for the Central Lon- 
don Kailway. 

He He 
He 

At length the Near East is waking 
up to modern ideas. A bomb weigh- 
ing 22 lbs. has been found in the 


harem of the Palace at Constanti- 
nople. 

He He 
He 

In future a charge is to be made 
for programmes at Mr. Tree's 
theatre. It is thought that this re- 
turn to sound financial principles is 

the result of playing Bhyloch. 

H< He 

* ; 

The De Beers Company is now 

being urged to reduce the price of 
diamonds so as to bring them 
within the reach of the masses in 
Europe and America." We cannot 
help thinking, however, that when 
everyone wears them the effect of the 
constant glitter and sparkle will have 
a deplorable effect on our eyesight ; 
on the other hand, as Mr. Asquith 
would say, your De Beers will cost 
you less. 


VOL. oxxxiv. 
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SELECTIONS FROM MR. ASQUITH’S 
LETTER-BAG. 

No. I. 

Dear Sir, — Though years have passed since we met, I 
venture to recall myself to your memory once more, 
though my former letter, written when you became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has remained unanswered. 

Of course you remember Teddy Tompkins at school^ 
the small boy who used to walk along the desks on his 
hands. Well, that was I. Since then I have done a 
good many things, been in America, Brazil, New Zealand 
and South Africa; but it hasn’t come to much. What 
I want to say is that I have invented a new food, in 
which the common nettle is the chief ingredient, and I 
want to bring it before you. It only needs to be put 
forward influentially to be universally adopted. Will 
you, therefore, kindly grant me an interview on an early 
date? Three-quarters of an hour would probably be 
enough. I shall bring specimens of the food with me. 

It is made in small square cakes and can be carried in 
the pocket. A prompt reply to the Post Office, Balham, 
will find me. 

Congratulating you on your elevation to the office of 
Prime Minister, I am yours truly, 

Edward Hopkinson Tompkins. 

No. II. 

— X am instructed by the IMannington Branch of 
the ‘‘ Votes Eor Women ” League to forward to you the 
following Eesolution, which was unanimously passed at 
a largely attended meeting of the Branch : — That this 
Branch of the V.E.W.L., whilst refusing to join in the 
disgusting congratulations which have been offered to 
the Eight Honourable H. H. Asquith on his acceptance 
of the post of Prime Minister, reiterates its solemn 
determination to pursue him through the length and 
breadth of the United Kingdom until he^ recognises the 
right of women to the suffrage, after which the Branch 
will combine to support him.” 

I am desired to add that ten of our members have 
formed themselves into a doorstep brigade and propose 
to begin operations shortly. 

Eaithfully yours, 

Edith Pethington Pankthorpe. 

No. III. 

Sir, — ^Is there a place for an honest man in the ranks 
of the miserable aggregation misnnmed a Government, of 
which, if the daily Press may be trusted to have 
deviated from its customary mendacity, you are to be 
the chief? I have spent a long life in exposing the 
iniquities and subterfuges of party politicians. I am 
still integer vitce scelerisque purus, and am prepared to 
continue as I have begun. Still, the battle against 
ignorance, rapacity, and injustice is a tiring one whenj 
waged by a single pair of hands. I should be con- 
tent to accept any post in which I should be able to 
influence the decisions of the Government in the right 
direction, but it must be understood that the acceptance 
of a salary however large is not to constitute a claim 
upon such blind support as is unbecoming to one whose 
watchword through life has been sic semper iyrannis. 
Yours obediently, 

Donnisthorpe Bott. 

No. IV. 

Dear Mr. Asquith, — ^Our Social Debating Society is 
going on Tuesday to discuss a motion that Liberalism is 
on the whole of greater advantage to the Empire than 


Conservatism. I thought that as you have just been 
made Prime Minister you might be able to give me some 
hints about proposing this. When you write please 
don’t bother about writing too much. Two or three 
sheets of notepaper will do, and I shall be most awfully 
obliged to you, and I should like to smash the other side, 
which I shall easily do if. you will do what I ask. My 
father heard you speak once. Would you mind writing 
by return of post? I am sorry I could not let you 
know before. 

Yours truly, Arthur Minchin. 

No. V, 

Dear Sir, — The Peddlington Tariff Eeformers wish me 
to say that they have unamiously passed this Eellosu- 
tion that the permorfances of the Government entitles 
them to no creddit. 

Yours obedient W. Smith. 

[Besides these there are 2,500 applications for posts in the Post 
Of&ce, Bocks, Government Ofi&ces, the Police, the Corps of Com- 
missionaires, and th© Staft’ of the Hons© of OemmonsJ 


HINC ILLflB LACEIMflE. 

[It is said that an antiseptic property has been discovered 
to exist in tears ] 

Hearken, my friends, to the last therapeutical 
News, that may save you your medical fees ; 

Listen, and drive from your tissue and cuticle 
Any attack of infectious disease ; 

Learn how the mumps and the measles and scabies 
Straight from a lachrymal drop disappear; 

Chicken-pox, atrophy, fever, and rabies 
All of them run at the sight of a tear. 

Had but the Greeks, in the days of Thucydides, 
Scented the use of a blubbering eye, 

Then had they lived in a slightly sore-lidded ease, 
Never lain down in their thousands to die; 

Had the Elorentines dreamt of the properties, 

So prophylactic, of weepings and wails, 

Then they had started to weep and to mop hurt eyes, 
And we had wanted Boccaccio’s tales. 

Germs are concealed in a penny or halfpenny; 
Therefore at shops, when receiving your change, 

Shed on the coppers a tear, and escape any 
Eerils of eczema, struma, or mange. 

Yes, and ’tis probable too that a germ ’ll lie 
Hid in a handshake, a kiss, or a touch ; 

Weep then when shaking the hand of a firm ally, 
Weep when you kiss your inveterate ” Dutch.” 

Pollen brings fever that troubles your ocular 
Organs, and darkens their luminous ray; 

Weep then, however internally jocular, 

When you are looking on barley or hay ; 

But, that the cure may not ruin your eye, oh, be 
Careful to shed but a modest amount; 

Lest, like the recklessly sorrowing Niobe, 

You should entirely dissolve to a fount. 


From an account in The Cambridge Daily News of 
the College Servants’ races on the Cam : 

“The winning crew ‘cangU crabs’ rather badly, but maintained 
their speed . . . Trinity No. 2 lost his oar, which probably materially 
affected their time.” 

No wonder Cambridge does so well at Putney, so long 
as this dauntless spirit prevails among her gyps, 








AND YET THEY EXPECT THE VOTE! 


Caddy. “ Say, Miss, we ’re just going to drive on to that green.” 

Aunty. “ Oh, thank the gentleman so muce for sending you to tell us ! Then we shall have a beautiful view I ' 


ME. WINSTON CHUECHILL^S 
POSITION. 


(From a wholly untrustivorbhy correspondent.') 

Will Mr. Winston Churchill 
join the Labour Party? (This is our 
own original question, and is not 
borrowed from any halfpenny paper.) 
He is nearly sure to have the offer 
of a Cabinet appointment, and his 
acceptance (which, we understand, 
has already been given, requiring 
only the offer to complete the 
arrangement) will entail his re-elec- 
tion for North-West Manchester. But 
his majority there was only 1,241, 
and if he fails it is a question as to 
how he can get back. A few of his 
friends have offered to retire in his 
favour, but there is no one among 
them whose majority was more than 
3,000. We understand that Mr. 
Churchill considers Sir John 
Bethell (Eomford, majority 8,855) 
his best hope ; but Sir John has been 
invited to dinner, and has been 
talked to about possible peerages, 
without effect. Liberal Members 
feel an especial pride in their posi- 
tion in the House, and knowing 


that if they once relinquish their 
seats they may never recover them 
— at any rate for thirty or forty years 
— they are naturally slow to offer 
help. 

Thus, should Mr. Churchill fail at 
Manchester, he stands a good chance 
of not sitting on the green benches 
for a very long time to come, as a 
Liberal. Knowing what a disappoint- 
ment absence from the House would 
be to him, the Labour Party has 
approached him (I am informed) with 
a view to winning him over to their 
ranks. Having changed his poli- 
tical views once, they argue, he may 
be prepared to change them again, 
and certainly the conversion of this 
brilliant young aristocrat into a 
Labour Member would be a great ac- 
complishment. Of course, as has 
been pointed out to him, the red tie 
is quite optional. If Mr. Churchill 
agrees, the proposal is that Mr. 
Fenwick (Lab., Wansbeck, maj. 
7,176) and Mr. W. Hudson (Lab., 
Newcastle - on - Tyne, maj. 6,927), 
should toss, the loser to retire in Mr. 
Churchill ’‘S favour. Mr. Churchill 
would make a most popular Labour 


candidate, with a little preparation. 
Mr. E AM SAY Macdonald is quite wil- ’ 
ling to lend him the necessary clothes, 
including a hat; Mr. Will Crooks 
has volunteered to give him lessons 
in the vernacular any time Mr. 
Churchill cares to step down to 
Poplar and look in for a cup of tea 
with him and Mrs. Crooks ; and Mr. 
Victor Grayson has offered him the 
loan of his private vocabulary in the 
hope that in a few years Mr. 
Churchill may be persuaded to go 
a step further and become one of 
the Socialist group. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has not 
yet replied to the suggestion, but 
there is every possibility of interest- , 
ing developments taking place. 


Table of Precedence. 


(For licensed victuallers tvho really don't care 
fnr Mr. Asquith.) 


2 pins = 1 button. 

2 buttons 1 straw. 

2 stfaws = 1 brass farthing. 

2 brass farthings = 1 twopenny dam 

(small Indian coin). 

3 brass farthings = 1 ordinary ditto. 
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THE OLD BLUE-PYB. 

I ’m a lean old, mean old sight in a street 
With a foolish, ghoulish glare at a man, 

And my kennel-mates look grand at a meet, 

With a bloom on the Belvoir tan; 

And they sneer who gape on my colour and shape 
And my veteran, villainous, bloodshot eye, 

For the crowds that swarm round fashion and form 
Pass over the old blue-pye. 

But the Huntsman knows what a hound can do. 

And he knows that I know that he knows it, too i 
He knows my voice on a fox is true, 

And the blood of a fox my joy; 

So I clear my way thro' the thick of the pack 
To where he sits on the bay mare's back 
With his, “ Poor old Vagabond — ^Vagabond — Vagabond! 
Poor old Vagabond, boy! " 

I 'm a hard old, scarred old, quarrelsome brute, 

I 'm a peevish, thievish bundle of bone, 

But I 'll sing to a fox when the rest are mute 
On a line as cold as a stone. 

Oh, the Belvoir blood is gallant and good 

On a scent you could eat, when it hangs breast high, 
But the casting vote on a doubtful note 
Is left to the old blue-pye. 

And the Huntsman knows what a hound can do, 

And he knows that I know that he knows it, too : 

He knows my voice on a fox is true. 

And the blood of a fox my joy ; 

So clear the way for the pick of the pack, 

When he waves us in from the bay mare's back 
With his “ ’Leu- 'leu* Vagabond — Vagabond — Vaga- 
bond I 

'Leu-Teu, Vagabond, boy!’’ 

1 'm a slinking, blinking beast on a bench, 

I 'm a sulking, hulking bully at home, 

But I 'm king of the sport of kings as I wrench 
Thro' the woods where the red rogues roam; 

And my fine sleek mates must bury their hates 
And gather and gallop to get to the cry 
When the brushwood rocks and the word is, Fox!— 

On the faith of the old blue-pye.” 

For the Huntsman knows -what a hound can do, 

And he knows that I know that he knows it, too : 

He knows my voice on a fox is true, 

And the blood of a fox my joy ; 

So cleave your way to the pick of the pack. 

When he wakes the woods from the bay mare's back 
With his “ Huic, to Vagabond! — Huic, to Vagabond! 
Yoo-ick, Vagabond, boy! " 

I 'm a creepy, sleepy slug in the straw, 

But endure as sure as fate on a line. 

And a fox must make the most of his law 
When the set of his mask is mine; 

And the riders troop to the shrill who-lioop 
On staggering horses and steeds that sigh 
As the word goes round that the fox was found 
And killed by the old blue-pye. 

For the Huntsman knows what a hound can do. 

And he knows that I know that he knows it, too : 

He knows my voice on a fox is true. 

And the blood of a fox my joy, 

■As he fights his way to the thick of the pack, 

•Where nay jaws are crushing a wet red back, 

With his ‘‘Leave him, .Vagabond! — ^Vagabond ^ — 
Vagabond ! 6 - 

Leave him. Vagabond, boy I '* 


MOEE AIDS TO AUTHOESHIP. 

Anxious as ever for the encouragement of genius in 
distress, we have now pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the following circular: — 

To Novelists, Literary Aspirants, and Others. 

Messrs. Madder, Brown and Madder, Ltd. 

Universal Descrihers and Local-Colour Men, 

M. B. M., Ltd., having long recognised that, in these 
days of increased competition in the fiction market, the 
success of a new author often depends largely upon the 
novelty or accuracy of his setting, have instituted the 
above business with a view to saving their clients much 
needless expenditure of time and money. In connection 
with Cook's and all the principal agencies, they employ 
a large staff of competent observers in every quarter of 
the globe. Distance and difficulty no object. Why 
bother to go yourself, when M. B. M., Ltd., are already 
there ? Simply select your locality, and let us send you 
particulars I 

Avoid the distressing solecisms so frequent with the 
amateur, and 

Get Your Descriptive Passages at First Hand I 

Sunsets (including the Venetian and South -African 
varieties) a speciality. 

Our Storm-at-Sea, written fresh for each customer, 
under the direction of a qualified nautical authority, is 
sure to please. 

The Lunn of literature. Under distinguished patronage. 

Motto — “ We Touch the Spot! " 

To illustrate the wide scope and practical utility of 
our assistance, we append a few extracts taken at 
random from recent correspondence. Originals can at 
any time be inspected on application. 

(1) “ Bow Belle ” (a novelist with one of the largest 
circulations in contemporary fiction) writes : — 

“ The second chapter of my new romance begins 
thus :■ — ‘ Three days later they were in Florence. There, 
standing together before the mighty masterpiece of 

perhaps the. most supremely magnificent and 

moving canvas in the whole realm of art, they, etc.’ 
Kindly fill in title of any really first-class picture to be 
seen in this town, with not less than four lines of expert 
appreciation. On the way back to the hotel I want the 
heroine to be run over by a bullock-waggon and carried 
into an adjacent catacomb. Is this all right ? If not, 
please suggest suitable alternatives. Shall probably be 
writing you again in a day or two." 

(2) " Eecluse " (Devonshire) is under the distasteful 
necessity of introducing one powerful sensation scene to 
liven up his forthcoming volume of philosophical reflec- 
tions, The Vicarage Spare-Room, His idea is that the 
leading female character should be decoyed to a lonely 

^ portion of the South Lancashire coast, and there mur- 
dered. A cursory inspection of the map has suggested 
Blackpool as a spot possessing an appropriately sinister 
name; he would therefore be obliged if Messrs. M. B. M., 
Ltd., would favour him with a description of the locality, 
enclosing height of cliffs, tide-table, and all similar details 
likely to he of assistance. Are there any houses near? " 

Also inquiries for a geyser, a Zulu impi, a Pata- 
gonian broncho-buster (two applications), and the 
' purlieus of a mango-swamp. 

Wc have helped others. Let us help you. 

.Write to-day. 
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FOOD FOE THE MIND. 

[N B. — THs is not an extract from the Home 
& Colonial Stores Price List, as it might seem 
at the first glance, hut a by-election speech 
guaranteed to win any seat at the present 
moment.] 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — ^In 
addressing you — the enlightened and 
intelligent electorate of the Peckish 
Division — I ask you, in the first place, 
on what cry did the conglomeration 
of ravenous brigands which calls itself 
a Government — on what cry did it 
come into power? You know, gen- 
tlemen, the cry of Yree Pood. Two 
years have passed away. I ask not 
whom have they done — for they have 
done everybody — but what have they 
done. 

The Big Loaf of which they 
bragged costs the carewwn house- 
wife a penny more. The Butter, 
with which the honest toiler renders 
his dry crust more succulent, has 
risen from Is. Id. to Is.. 3d. 

The Margarine, which the profli- 
gate expenditure of a dishonest 
Cabinet often compels us to use as 
a substitute, has also risen from 6d. 
to Sd. per lb. 

Bacon — Gentlemen, my emotions 
will hardly allow me to dwell on 
bacon — suffice it that from many a 
humble home the smell of the appe- 
tising rasher is absent. 

Meat — whilst the jester Birrell 
drives cattle in Ireland his Socialistic 
colleagues drive up meat prices in 
England. 

Nor with such an Admiralty — in- 
different to England's interests on 
the high seas — can we wonder that 
the pleasing Winkle grows scarcer 
and dearer? 

So, gentlemen, I can go through 
the entire catalogue of your domestic 
needs — the sugar that sweetens your 
bitter cup, the appetising pickle, that 
poor man’s joy the kipper, the bulls- 
eyes which your stalwart lads suck, 
the chocolate creams which delight 
your winsome daughters — all, all 
have risen through the baleful influ- 
ence of a Government which came in 
on Free Food. 

And Beer — Gentlemen, I tremble 
when I think of Beer. In that de 
lightful melody which you sang at 
the opening of this meeting with such 
religious fervour are these stirring 
lines — 

Up with the sale of it 
Down with a pail of it.” 

The motto of this Government — the 
infamous Cabal which will soon be 
swept away by a free and intelligent 
people~is Up with the price pf it.’* 



^ VA/ A/ I r-' /'v ( /s 


Boy. " Sixpenn’obth o’ cod liver oil, please, Sir. An’, I say, don’t give me too much, 
’cos it’s me what’s got to drink it.” 


In that profligate Act, of which | 
Titus Oates would be ashamed, 
there are provisions which will inevi- 
tably raise the price of Beer to 4d. a 
glass. What wdll be the hideous 
consequences ? The working-man will 
be deprived of that pure nut-brown 
beverage which is his natural drink, 
and drunkenness will be multiplied 
tenfold. 

Now, gentlemen, this is my pro- 
gramme. By the imposition of light 
taxes on imported food, which the 
foreigner will pay, the prices of food- 
stuffs will be ipstantly deoreased. On 


the other hand I will resolutely 
oppose all increase in the duties on 
beer or the imposts upon publicans- 
for it is an ascertained economic fact 
that whilst any tax on food falls on 
the producer, not the consumer, a tax 
on beer falls solely on the working- 
man. 

WTll you endure for a moment 
longer, gentlemen, the existence of a 
Government under which your army, 
navy, colonies, homes, wives, reli- 
gious faith, and alcoholic refreshment 
are imperilled. Will you ? {Thundersi 
of interested negation.) 
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I, j 

Dear Charles, — I saw a sad thing 
last Monday outside the House of 
Commons. A dozen sandwichmen 
were parading the street with boards 
on their backs, imploring us to 
notice which way Members voted 
on the second reading of the 
Licensing Bill. Of course the second 
reading had just been postponed for a 
month, so they will have to come 
out again after Easter. This means 
that a whole day was wasted, and I 
don't know how many shillings of the 
widows and orphans. A sandwich- 
man, you know, gets one-and-six an 
hour (or is it a day ? —anyhow I know 
it 's one-and-six); and if you multiply 
that by a thousand, or whatever the 
number of them was, you get a lot. 

Talking of the Licensing Bill, I 
know a man called Bass who whites 
fiery leaders against it in one of the 
Unionist papers. He isn’t really one 
of the Bassy Basses, being more of a 
Baritone, and of course his leaders 
aren’t signed; but" still, I don’t think 
he ought to do it, do you? He is 
bound to be prejudiced. I am quite 
disinterested about this. If his name 
were Cocoa or Aerated I should 
object just as much to his writing for 
the Westminster. A journalist, dear 
Charles, must be above suspicion. 

Like Cesar’s wife,” as we say in 
the profession.) 

Oh, I say, I ’ve just had a nephew 1 
(Uncle doing well.) Did you know? 
Look here, we ’ll arrange a sporting 
match between him and your son 
over hurdles for 1922. Your boy will 
still be a year older, but, bless 
you, I don’t mind that. My nephew 
is so ugly that I feel he must be good 
at something. Probably hurdles. 
Of course if either of us perishes in 
the meantime the nominations be- 
come void. (“ The nominations be- 
come void” — did you notice that? 
Quite the sportsman.) 

What sort of weather are you 
having? I ask because the weather 
differs according to the locality, 
and down at Castle Bumpbrook 
it may be quite fine, while it is 
raining here, and vice versa. Why is 
this? Why shouldn’t the weather 
be the same everywhere? Some- 
thing to do with the solstices, I be- 
lieve. What is a solstice? (I have 
asked yoii no end of questions in this 
letter, and I don’t suppose you will 
answer one of them.) 

Have you ever thought 

Oh Evans, oh the Dickens and 
Jones— -I ’ve just remembered that 
Hilda is staying with you 1 So you 


did know I had a nephew, and you ’ve [ 
observed him for yourself. Look 
here, you simply mustn’t let her see 
this letter. Or if, following a distin- 
guished precedent, you have to leave 
it about, just block out the bit about 
the ''ugly,” as they do in Bussia. 
And I ’ll put in a P.S. on a separate 
bit of paper, which you can show to 
Hilda. See? 

I seem to have stopped, rather un- 
fortunately, at Have you ever 
thought?” I was going on — Have 
you thought how awkward it would 
be if the weather were the same 
everywhere? Like the stars. When- 
ever I go away for a week-end to a 
strange place I arrive at tea-time, 
and break the ice by saying "And 
what sort of weather have you been 
having hereV I can then help 
myself with some distinction to 
muffins, and by the time I have 
eaten the last muffin everything is 
going on very nicely. Now, if I had 
said, " What sort of stars have you 
been having here?” that wouldn’t 
have- led to anything, least of all 
(probably) to muffins. You see what 
I mean? But I don’t suppose you 


do. You never think of things like that 
in the country. What do you think 
of at Castle Bumpbrook? Tell me. 

Do you grow oranges at Castle? 
(Forgive the familiarity.) I have 
just eaten about six. I get through 
quite a dozen a day. The fact is I 
heard a doctor say the other night 
that they were awfully good for the 
complexion — or else awfully bad, 
I couldn’t quite catch which. He 
spoke very indistinctly. It was a 
pity that I missed what seems to 
have been the important wwd; it 
wouldn’t have mattered so much 
about the " awfully.” However, I 
go on eating them, and if one day 
you turn up in town and find me a 
full-blown mulatto, you will know 
that the word was "bad.” I shall 
become a sort of test case, like 

Wreford v. Fartingtoii (1883).” 
Eminent people will refer to me. How 
nice to be referred to — not that it 
would be the first time. " Eefer to 
draw^'er,” I remember on my cheques 
at Cambridge. That, sir, was me. 

Do you know, I made up the names 
Wreford and Partington on the spur 
of the moment. The names are 
simple enough, but I think the com- 
bination is wonderful. There must 
have been such a case in 1883. Who 
do you think Wreford I fancy 

he was a small chandler, and he fell 
down the coal shoot of Partington's 
in Cannon Street. James Parting- 
ton, the senior partner, said (fairly 
enough) that a great firm like his, 


which had branches all over England 
(including Norwich), must have coal 
soine time, if they were to cope suc- 
cessfully with increasing foreign com- 
petition, which, owing to the present- 

Cov ' Oh no, this was 1883; I 

forgot. Well, anyhow, he said they 
must have coal. Wreford retorted that 
he didn’t mind their putting coal 
down their shoot, but when it came 
to including respectable citizens of 
London 

You remember the excitement 
when the case came on? We were 
only babies then, but I have a recol- 
lection that my nurse was a pro- 
Partington. Wreford won, but as he 
was heavily fined for having know- 
ingly caused a crowM to collect it did 
him little good, poor man. 

Good-bye. I have written you a 
long letter. Write bacli at once, on 
one side of the paper only, pinning 
your sheets neatly together, and 
marking them " Elephant ” in the 
lop left-hand corner. Ever yours, * 
William of Orange. 

P.S. — Have you heard about my 
nephew ? He is the dearest baby 
you ever saw. His face I should cal] 
interesting and clever, rather than 
I handsome ; but it is one that grows 
upon you. A. A. M. 


VER VERECUNDUM; 

Or, Nature’s Gentility. 

0 Spring-time, how can I express 
The coyness of your gradual 

coming, 

The caution of that first address 
So different from the loud caress 
That bards are bent on thrum- 
ming? 

They see (with Eros at her side 
Affixing to his bolt a new barb) 

A corybantic lady glide, 

And all the woods about her pied 
With red and green, like rhubarb. 

They sing how at a glance she stirs 
The seeds that# slumbered during 
snow-time. 

Till all the conquered dale is hers, 
And on the bough the catkin purrs 
In practically no time. 

1 fail to see it. Calm and slow 

(A patch of rain and now a dry bit) 
A proudly proper gait you go, 

And, as I said, I do not know 
What words can well describe it. 

Not with a sudden rosy stamp 

That sends a flush through fields 
and fences. 

But dim and delicate and damp 
With large goloshes and a gamp, 

The English spring commences. 
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WHAT OUR ARTIST HAS TO PUT UP WITH. 

Visitor. ‘‘I SAY, OLD OHAPPIE, TELL ME, WHAT IS ABOUT THE AVEEAGE PRICE OF AN OlD MaSTEE ? ’^ 


ANOTHEB HUSTLEB. 

An Interview. 

Handing him my card, I awaited 
his words, note-book in hand. It was 
in the smoking-room of the Astor 
Hotel, amid circumstances of peculiar 
grandeur and the smell of the very 
last thing in paint. 

'‘Yes, sir,” he said, “I am Mr. 
CiRus K. Dexter, at your service for 
ten minutes. I can give you till a 
quarter of six.” 

“Is it the case,” I asked, “that 
you are in London in connection with 
a recent change of fashion here? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I am. That is so. The 
news came that the British aristo- 
cracy were giving up frock coats, 
and I took the next boat across. I 
'caught it by twenty-five seconds and 
a biggish jump. I came on the 
Torymania, She is a great ship. 
: Line.” 

“ What was your idea? ” 


“ My idea, sir, is to make a 
corner in the best English frock coats 
for American wear. In our country, 
sir, we have a liking for the frock 
coat, but our tailors are inferior. In 
your country you have good tailors, 
and are tired of the frock coat. Do 
you see? ” 

I said I saw. 

“ My idea, sir, was to buy up the 
classiest frock coats that had so sud- 
denly gone out of fashion, and take 
them back with me carefully 
marked.” 

“ But how? I began. 

“ I go, sir, not to the master but 
to the man. I go to the valet. At 
the present moment I have in my 
possession four hundred and eighty- 
two frock coats in good condition, all 
once the property of noblemen. 
Others are continually arriving. I 
shall return to New York on Wed- 
nesday next with the complete haul; 
and I promise you the scene on my 
arrival will be worth witnessing. 


There is a demand for these coats 
among our leading citizens such as 
you cannot imagine. I am receiving 
cables on the subject every few 
minutes. Here is one I have just 
had with regard 'to the Earl of 
Bosslyn’s, with satin facings. 

“ But,” I said, “ supposing they 
don't fit? ” 

“ Fit, sir,” said Mr. Dexter, 

will come not first ; nor will it come 
second or third. Before fit will come 
ihe shape — the f rockiness, as I may 
put it, of the coat; before fit will 
come the tailor, the builder of the 
coat, with his London label; before 
fit will come the guarantee of 
genuineness, the certificate signed by 
a reputable valet^ as to its previous 
owner’s connection with it. . 

“ But the fact that the coat is 
second-hand? ” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Dexter, “ it is a 
quarter of six. I must^bid you a very 
good evening. You evidently do not 
know our people.” • 
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any Ministry 
at all. This 
morning official 
pro clamation 
flashed through 
the country 
that C.-B. had 
resigned. I n 
accord ance 
with constitu- 
tional usage, 
simultaneously 
with his with- 
drawal disap- 
peared the 
fabric of the 
Ministry he 
had created. 
Yet here were 
Seer etary of 
State for War, 
Under Secre- 
tary for the 
Colonies, 
Home Secre- 
tary, Secretary 
io the Trea- 
sury, Attorney- 
General, and 
the r6st, all 
answering 
questions ad- 
dressed to non- 
existent Min- 



ESSENCE GF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Go7nmonSj Monday^ 
April 6.— House met at usual hour 
amid customary observances. Per- 
haps benches were more than usually 
crowded for a Monday. Strangers’ 
Galleries thronged. Thin, black line 
of Peers occupied Front Bench of 
gallery to right of clock.^ Amid, mur- 
mur of conversation ordered business 
went forward. There were new 
writs to be moved — one for Kincar- 
dineshire, in the room .of J. W. 
Crombie, whose taking off whilst 
still in the prime of life as years 
count has been partly overlooked in 
public record occupied with the sick- 
ness and death of more prominent 
Parliamentarians. The House knows 
it has lost a man of gentle nature, 
rare intellectual gifts, a speaker who 
touched the chord of pathos or 
humour with equal sureness, who, 
handicapped by constitutional phy- 
sical frailness, bravely made light of 
his burden.. 

Over four-score questions on the 
paper, of something more than usual 
nothingness. Three were addressed 
, to the Prime Minister. ’Members 
turning over the pages were conscious 
of the fact that there was hot any 
more a Prime Minister, nor in truth 


isters. 

As the long process w^ent forward 
- - anxious eyes 

‘ scanned the 

’ Treasury Bench, 

wandering off to 
the passage be- 
h i n d the 
Speaker’s Chair 
whence Ministers 
enter upon the 
scene. Asquith 
still tarried on 
the way; or was 
he not coming? 

At twenty 
minutes to four a 
cheer rose from 
the Ministerial 
benches ; not 
high or exultant, 
just warmly wel- 
coming. A slight 
passing incident 
testifying to the 
fine instinct that 
ever underlies 
the House of 
Qommons, what- 
soever may at 
the moment be 
its political or 
social predomi- 
nan’ce. Here 
was the Premier- 


designate making his first appearance 
on the scene of a triumph won by 
sheer ability. It would be ungraci- 
ous not to cheer him. To indulge in 
jubilation would be disloyal to the 
memory of G.-B. Accordingly the 
cheer, though hearty in tone, was 
low in note. 

Asquith, above all things, a man 
of business. Occasion historic. To 
himself, momentous. But there was 
work to be done. As soon as Ques- 
tions were over he stood at the 
Table, greeted again by the low 
murmur of cheers. As uBual went 
straight to point. 

' Since the House rose on Friday,” 
he said, ‘‘ his Majesty the King has 
been pleased to accept from the 
Prime Minister the resignation of his 
office, and the Government is now 
without a head.” 

With passing reference to ” our re- 
vered and trusted chief,” made in 
voice trembling with rare emotion, he 
came to business. In the circum- 
stances impossible for the House to 
carry on its w^ork. Accordingly 
moved a4journment for a week, 
during which Committees will have 
power to continue their sittings up- 
stairs. 

Members intently ' following slowly 
spoken words noticed peculiar phrase 



'^‘OuR Revered and Trusted Chief:” 

Henceforth a Happy Memory only. 

(In respectful fare'well to Sir Henry CampBelhBannerman as 
Prime Minister.) 


I 
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in which Chancellor of the Exchequer 
alluded to probable condition of 
things to-morrow week when Parlia- 
ment will reassemble for despatch of 
public business. 

“When that has been transacted 
I should imagine/' he said, though 
I have no authority to speak, that 
the House will then be asked to ad- 
journ for the Easter recess." 

Pive hours later, bidden by the 
King, he was journeying to Biarritz, 
whence he will return with the 
authority he now punctiliously dis- 
claims. 

Business done , — Announcement 
made of C.-B.'s resignation of the 
j Premiership. Both Houses ad- 
journed till Tuesday week. 


.FULSOME FAKE FOE EADICAL 
EEADEES. 

(With grateful achnoidedgments to “ The 
Daily ChronicleJ") 

Sir Julius Schloss returned from 
Mentone last Friday, and for the first 
time slept in his new mansion, 
Mosel House, Arlington Street. The 
work of preparing the mansion for its 
owner has occupied a considerable 
time, upwards of 500 workmen being 
employed day and night for the last 
nine months, but the final touches 
were given about ten days ago, since 
when the major-domo. Lord San- 
down, and the entire staff of servants 
(numbering 167) have been anxiously 
awaiting their eminent master. 

Mosel House is now’ a positively 
Sardanapalian palazzo, and contains 
old masters, plate, bijouterie, tapes- 
try, and first editions of priceless 
value. . . The lighting of the classic 
servants '-hall is one of the most 
I striking features of this magnificent 
apartment. Old Eoman lamps of 
antique bronze are suspended, like the 
sword of Damocles, from the ceiling, 
but the illumination is supplied, not 
by the oil flame, as in the pitifully 
primitive days of Heliogabalus, but 
by electric torches fitted to the 
lamps. The servants'-hall, it may 
be added, is furnished with a sump- 
tuous musicians' gallery, from which 
Sir Julius's private orchestra of 100 
performers, conducted by Herr 
Bolossy Bamberger, discuss sym- 
phonic music to the assembled 
menials four times a day. Plain 
living and high thinking is, however, 
the rule enforced by Sir Julius, who 
only allows his domestics good sound 
claret k discretion on week-days, and 
the dryest champagne on Sundays. 

Before leavirig England on the 
occasion of his last visit, and when 


Sir Julius Schloss was in Abyssinia, 
the German Emperor paid a visit to 
Mosel House, his Imperial Majesty 
having previously expressed a desire 
to Lord Sandown to view the 
wonders of what is undoubtedly the 
most sultanic and miraculously gor- 
geous residence in London. Lady 
Goldwasser received his Majesty in 
the absence of her brother, and con- 
ducted him through the numerous 
rooms, of wdiich there are seventeen 
more than in the Vatican. The 
Kaiser was particularly fascinated 
by the Pompeian pantry, and above 
all by the superb Turkish baths, 
which are constructed of porphyry 
and platinum, the cork mats being 
studded with fine emeralds. The 
Kaiser could hardly tear himself 
away from this superb temple of 
ablution, in which the soap is 
scented with attar of roses, and caged 
nightingales, trained to sing directly 
the taps are turned on, mingle their 
seraphic strains with the dainty 
plashings of the luxurious bathers. 
The w'ater used in this bath, it should 
be added, is conveyed in gold pipes 
all the way from the Bosphorus in 
order to give the correct local colour 
to the scene. 


On taking possession of his new 
home Sir Julius Schloss hands over 
his old residence, 390, Park Lane to 
his niece. Lady Cosherley, who 
already possesses one bijou dwelling 
in Berkeley Square, one in Palace 
Gardens, and a third in Grosvenor 
Gardens. The Park Lane mansion 
is second only in splendour to Mosel 
House, and has been perhaps more 
often honoured by Imperial, Eoyal 
and Grand Ducal guests than any 
other private house in town. On the 
other hand. Lady Cosherley' s bijou 
Berkeley Square band-box "—as it 
was wittily called by the late Heredi- 
tary Hospodar of Podolia — had grown 
altogether too small for the require- 
ments of Lady Cosherley, whose 
dinner parties have for many seasons 
struck the top note in the gastro- 
nomic gamut. Lady Cosherley 
shares her uncle's love of the beau- 
tiful, and her Mixo-Lydian boudoir 
was almost, if not quite, one of the 
most unique things in its way in 
London. The walls and ceiling were 
ornamented with wonderfully lovely 
paintings by Sigismund Goetze, Her- 
bert Schmalz, and other incom- 
parable artists, and the Turkey carpet 
was of so astonishingly thick a pile 
that Lady Cosherley' s pet Schip- 
perke used to disappear from sight 
when walking across the room. It is 
hardly likely, however, that Lady 


Cosherley will take up residence in 
Park Lane before the end of May, 
She has felt the death of her famous 
Borzoi intensely, and her husband, 
Sir Joshua Cosherley, is so dully 
occupied in handicapping the com- 
petitors in the putting competitions 
organised by the Grand Duke 
Michael at Cannes that he will be 
unable to return to London for 
several weeks. Sir Joshua, it will be 
remembered, was recently elected an 
honorary member of the Kitchen 
Committee of the National Liberal 
Club. 

Many well-known faces were at 
Garridge's for tea yesterday when 
Dr. Fillingham Bridger's lecture on 
" Eoyalties whose teeth I have 
crowned " proved very interesting. 
Lady AIargery Molar was pictur- 
esque in terra - cotta, and Lady 
Matlaske in pastel shades, with a 
floral toque, was sitting at tea with 
Lady Zerboa Pilaff and the Hon. 
Azimuth Biandamer. On the same 
evening the restaurant was very full 
for dinner. Sir Jasper Sai sify and 
Count Pimento were dining together, 
and Baron von Gulp of the German 
Embassy was also entertaining. 

The reference in a recent issue of 
Madame to a feat of strength of 
King Edward, who in his early days 
made and won a bet that he would 
carry a small pony up a flight of 
staiis, has set the fashion of 
" athletic luncheons," at which the 
guests are all expected to give proof 
of their physical prowess. A charm- 
ing example of this form of entertain- 
ment was recently held at Lady 
Durdle's beautiful house in Gros- 
venor Square. Sir Hugo Burleigh 
carried a baby elephant from the 
ground floor to the attics without 
stopping ; but the first prize was 
awarded to Lord Lundy, who poised 
on his head a tank containing a small 
sperm whale kindly lent by the Prince 
of Monaco, and walked with it three 
times round the square. 


Health and Strength. 

‘‘ Lady Advances £5 upv^^ards daily ; any 
distance .” — Manchester Daily Disi atch. 

Mr. Punch, too, advances 5 lbs. 
upwards daily (after his bath), and to 
a considerable distance. 


Many papers nowadays try to 
brighten their leaders by giving them 
a catchy headline ; but we still think 
it was a mistake of a Sussex con- 
temporary to call its 'weighty article 
upon the dissolution of the Vedrenne- 
Barker partnership The Excava- 
tion of Memphis." 




AN UNSPEAKABLE CALAMITY. 

Some tragedies there are that teach 
How powerless is human speech 
To comfort or relieve, 

When at some sudderC stroke of fate, 
Hopelessly inarticulate, 

In mute despair we grieve. 

Bitter is unrequited love ; 

Grievous the split of new-bought 
glove;. 

Cruel the broken gut 
That lets the biggest fish go free ; 
The careless gulp of scalding tea; 
The foozled six-inch putt; 

The heavy hammer on the thumb. 
But, though for some brief moments 
dumb, 

In accidents like these 
The sufferer in time can turn 
From thoughts that breathe to words 
that burn 

And find in language ease. 


But ah 1 no adjectives avail, 

Verbs in all moods and tenses fail 
To soothe such grief as mine. 
Splashed, by a hansom passing by, 
With mud on collar, shirt and tie, 
Wdien driving out to dine. 

Licensing Note. 

‘‘Premiers are weak in Diamonds,” 

Money Market Report. 

Then why not have a go at Clubs, 
Mr. Asquith? 

“ Henry VIII. was less of a lathe painted to 
look like iron than Mr. Hueffer makes him.” 

Sunday Times. 

It had never occurred to us (some- 
how) to call Henry VIII. a lathe. 


Prom a column in The Southend 
Echo, entitled “ Bright and Brief : 

“ Mrs, — — was obliged to keep her bed 
yesterday in consequence of a sharp bilious 
attack.” 

We hope it was brief, but it cannot 
have been brig:ht. 


The hon. member for Merthyr was arrayed 
in the old brown tweed jacket which has 
always been his only apparel at Westminster, 
and one cannot help wondering whether it was 
in this garb that he made the acquaintance of 
‘ Afric’s burning fountains and India’s coral 
strand.’ ” — Manchester Courier. 

Probably. But think how cold he 
would have been on Greenland's icy 
mountains. 


“ By means of geological specimens and “ Mr. Asquith left Paris for London at ten 
shells elementary botany is taught.” minutes to ten this morning.” 

Manchester Evening Neics, Westminster Gazette. 

And, vice versa, a primrose by the On any other occasion he would just 
river's brim was just geology to him,’ have caught the 9.50 like an ordinary 
and it was nothing more. person.. 
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THE JEW OF VENICE. 

While Mr. ,Tree was about his 
business of remodelling The Merchant 
of Venice, I rather wonder he did 
not think to improve its title as 
above. For Shylock, at His 
Majesty's, has the pick of the lime- 
light, of the curtains, of the dramatic 
pauses and delays. He dominates 
the Ghetto, and Jor his sake this 
obscure quartier Juif becomes the 
fashionable resort of carnival. He 
appropriates an extra episode (not in 
the book) that he may have the 
opportunity of reversing Shak- 
speake's estimate of him as a man 
who thought more of the loss of his 
ducats than of his daughter, and so 
appealing to emotions which the 
author never proposed to excite. 

But Mr. Tree justified himself to 
all but the pedants. His Shylock 
was a very subtle study of character, 
marred only by its noisier passages. 
Miss Alexandra Carlisle had a far 
harder task with Portia. She' elected 
to^be consistent with herself rather 
than to attempt to follow the incon- 
sistencies of the character that 
Shakspeare drew. : For it is difficult 
to conceive of Portia the “ great 
lady " that some of the critics would 
have her to be, and at the same 
time capable of just any girlish devil- 
ment tlfat occurs to her. Miss 
Carlisle’s youth has been made a 
charge against her; yet, of course, 
one of the chief virtues required (and 
not always found) in an actress who 
plays Portia is that she should enjoy 
that^ ** lack of ^ for, which 

BetlUrio apologised when he recom- 
mended her to the Duke's notice. 
This gift of nature Miss Carlisle 
supplemented by a very, charmiug 
vivacity, tempered with enough of 
dignity to support the maghifi[cence 
of her establishment at Belrnont.. 

The rest of the cast did not shine 
too ^conspicuously, though I liked 
the contagious gaiety of Mr. Quar- 
termaine's Gratiano, Mr. Anson 
played the blind Old Gobbo very 
carefully; and Mr. ISTorman Page 
made the most of the indifferent fool- 
ing assigned to Gobbo Junior, 

^ The trial scene was an illumina- 
tion. In reading the play one fails 
to appreciate the extraordinary 
licence permitted to spectators in a 
mediaeval Venetian Court of Justice. 
Every moment I expected Mr. 
Plowden (who was in the stalls) to 
intervene and remind Gratiano that 
if there W’ere to be any pleasantries 
in court they must emanate from 
the Bench only. 

Another thing that impressed me 
‘was the astonishing discretion shown 


at Belmont in the matter of the i 
secret of the caskets. When one 
suitor after another had failed with | 
the gold and the silver, everybody, 
from the major-domo downwards, 
must have made a shrewd guess as 
to the whereabouts of the hidden por- 
trait, yet nobody gave the answer 
away. I do hope that the household 
of the ex-Premier at that other Bel- 
mont, N.B., has always been equally 
reticent about any state secrets that 
it may have overheard. 

The music was a very notable 
feature of Mr. Tree’s production; 
but the beautiful old Hebrew melody, 
Kol Nedrei, was drowned in the 
cackling of the audience diiring an 
entr'acte, and the adorable song. 
Tell me where is fancy bred, was no 
sooner begun than it was obliterated 
by, the deafening bark of Mr. Basil 
Gill over the caskets. 

Both scenery and costumes were 
of, an amazing beauty, but the gon- 
dolas annoyed me; their motions, as 
usual on ‘the stage, .being most con- 
demnably sticky. 0. .S. 


• THE OTHEE SIDE. 
Another Great Bestaurant Strike. 

Bemarkable scenes took place at 
a West End teashop the other day. 
At the stroke of 1.30 p.m. every 
customer in the place dropped his 
knife, , fork, or spoon, and left off 
to eat the alleged food before 
him. No matter where they were 
or what they were doing, on the 
stroke of 1.30 the customers’ stopped: 
The waitresses were thunderstruck, 
and^ tried all they could, some pro- 
testing, some cajoling, to induce 
the customers to go on with .their 
lunch, but in vain. 

On the arrival of the manager, who 
had been fetched from a neighbour- 
ing hotel, where he w^as getting 
something to eat, the ringleader of 
the customers, a small, fair-haired, 
vivacious man who is known to his 
friends as ‘‘Ben,” handed him a 
document written in chalk on the 
bottom of a tea-tray. This docu- 
ment contained the demands' «Sf the 
customers, among which were the 
following : — 

That all customers shall be guaran- 
teed .to be served with their 
lunch within fifteen minutes of 
giving their orders (matinee 
days, twenty minutes). 

That the eggs, served shall be eggs, 
and the beef', beef. 

That waitresses, shall be occasionally 
reminded by the management 
that they are there tb earn their 
living, not to confer favours. 


That no breadstuff more than ten 
days old shall be put before 
customers. 

That no customer shall be poisoned 
or have his digestion ruined for 
a period of three months from 
the date of the document. 

The Managing Director of the Com- 
pany was telephoned for, and on his 
arrival he took in at a glance the 
seriousness of the situation, and at 
once signed the document with a 
chocolate eclair. Thereupon the 
customers cheered, and quietly went 
on with their work. 

“ Ben,” interviewed by our repre- 
sentative, said, ” For fifteen years I 
have come here to lunch and sat at 
the same table ; and every day my 
lunch has been two half-scones and 
two pats of butter, with a cup of 
cocoa. Yes, I should prefer variety, 
but I feel that by having nothing but 
scones I ensure the supply being at 
least moderately fresh; Were I to 
change my meal, even for a single 
day, my food the next day would 
be some twenty-four hours older than 
usual. I have observed the troubles 
of my fellow-customers for some 
time, and have long felt that some- 
thing ought to be done — as a rule it 
is either underdone or burnt to a 
cinder. Yes, I am prepared to go on 
with this great work if the manage- 
ment do not abide by their under- 
taking ” — -and he flourished the tea- 
tray proudly. 


TO LUNA, 

O MOON, 

All poetasters have to croon 
A song to thy refulgent rays.~ 

Hast thou observed that nowadays 
Our harps are somewhat out of tune, 
0 rnoon ? 

0 moon, 

The nigger or the octoroon 
Addresses thee whene’er he sings, 
And lightly twangs the banjo blrihgs; 
But that ’.s because thou rlijm’st'^ 
with^c'oon, " ’ 

'O iiaopn 1 , ^ , , 

O mbon, ' ‘ * ' ' ’ ' 

The months of April, May ^ and 
June — ’ ' ^ ‘ ‘ 

When ■ Spring grips popt^ ‘ ih het 
clutch — 

I think must try thee very much; 
But, courage! They ’ll be oyer^sooH, 
0 rnoon 1 . 

0 moon. 

The fountain penis such a- boon. 

But mine has run completely' dry, 

]\'[y inspiration too, so I ; ■ 

Had better say good afternoon^ * 

0 moon 1 
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A TIP FOE PEESTWICK. 

[“ France will be well to the front at the 
Golf ChampionsHp. Massy is already at^ the 
top of the tree, and there are great possibilities 
ill Gassiat and Baptiste Bombondiac .” — Daily 
Pa'per ] 

Some prate of Braid and Taylor, 
And eke of Harry V. 

(Admittedly a nailer 

At driving from the tee), 

Bat of all the golhng heroes 
Whom common punters back 
There ’s none to me so dear as 
Baptiste Bomboudiac. 

A Gassiat or Massy 

May do distinguished things 
With iron or t^ith brassy — 

But his the name that rings. 
Daylong through all my fancies, 
Nightlong my sleep I lack, 
Through sizing up your chances, 
Baptiste Bomboudiac. 

To drive, and pitch, and hole-out, 
With skill satunical. 

Wears an opponent’s soul out 
And sends him to the wall; 

The “ influence ” called “ moral ” 
Will ward off such attack, 
Awarding thee the laurel, 
Baptiste Bomboudiac. 

We need not be affrighted 
To meet a White or Jones, 
Whose Christian names are cited 
In quite familiar tones; 

But diffidence comes o’er us 
When driven to attack 
Polysyllab-sonorous 
Baptiste Bomboudiac. 


PAES ABOUT THE PEBMIER. 

(With apologies to all our contemporaries ) 

Mr, Asquith owes his present ex- 
alted position in no small measure to 
the fact that he was born a boy. Had 
Fortune ordained otherwise it is pos- 
sible that to-day he might have been 
the trusted leader of the Suffragettes. 
He is, as everyone knows, a Balliol 
man. 

Hi ^ 

Mr. Asquith is a man of purpose. 
Watch him as he leaves his office and 
steps boldly down Whitehall. His 
object is to reach the House, and he 
does it by his sheer ability to over- 
come difficulties. He is, you see, a 
Balliol man. 

It is, often said that “ Asquith is a 
bom speaker,” but from what we 
have heard from those who knew him 
personally during the first few weeks 
of his career the word '‘speaker” 
would seem to be nierely a corruption 
of "squeaker” (q.v.). There is no 
doubt, however, that be is a Balliol 



POINTED. 

Policeman. “So I’ve got yer this time, ’ave I?” 

Burglar. “ Garn I It taxes somethin’ sharper ’n you to ketch me ! ” 


Popular tradition represents Mr. ] 
Asquith as an austere politician with 
no particular love for his fellows. 
This is not so, however; he is, on the 
contrary, a genial kindly man, with 
(in spite of the Licensing Bill) a dis- 
tinct sense of humour, and he is very 
popular with his Tennants. Jowett 
predicted great things for Mr. 
Asquith, which seems to show with- 
out doubt that he is a Balliol man. 

From an advt. in The Pioneer: 

“ FOR SALE, OWNER GOING ON LEAVE, 
1 Sandow’s Obesity Reducer, n^ver used , . . 
118-ft. Fishing Rod . , .” 

These two item^ seem to explain 
each other. 


“ With no desire to be hypercritical, and 
this is a soldiers’ book, but Capt Gilson does 
not always write conect English.” 

Westminster Review. 

With still less desire to be hyper- 
critical, and this is the tenth of 
April, but the reviewer can’t talk. 

In fear lest some confusion follow 
upon the production of the American 
play The College Widow at the 
Adelphi, Mr. A. C. Benson writes to 
remind us that it is not a dramatisa- 
tion of his sparkling pasquinade From 
a College Window, although at first 
sight it looks like it. This being so it 
is a matter for extreme gratification 
that the new play is not being per^ 
formed by the Benson Company. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

• {By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I The civilian reader will probably complain that in his 
i Memoirs of FieUMarshal Sir Henry Norman (Smith, 

! Elder) Sir William Lee-Warner has been too generous 
I with military details. In reading the chapters recording 
i the assault and capture of Delhi, one cannot see the 
i wood for the trees. This is not the biographer’s fault, 
save inasmuch as he is responsible for the marshalling 
of the material placed ’at his disposal. Sir Henry 
Norman was va soldier — to be p563cise, an Adjutant- 
General — and in his diary and letters there appear a 
wealth of particulars of men, armament, movements, 
and consequences, admirable in an official report, a 
little repellent in a book- for general reading.^ There 
comes within the story, for exarhple, the blowing up, of 
the C’a s h m e r e 
. Gate, one of the 
finest' feats of 
heroism in * the 
record ' of war. 

Sir Henry Nor- 
man’s pulse does ‘ 
not seem stirred 
by the episode, 
which he re- 

ports in the bald 
style proper to 
noting a change 
of sentries. 

N e ver theless, 
frorn the accu- 
mulation of de- 
tail unassisted by 
literary* art, the 
reader is im- 

pressed with the 
peerless courage, 
endurance and 
self - denial 
cvowned by the 
recapture of 
Delhi. Under 
fire night and 

day the little 
band of Euro- 
peans and natives 
suffered sunstroke alternating with pitiless rain, in many 
cases finishing off with cholera. On the day of the assault 
66 officers, including the two Nicholsons, fell, and with 
them over 1,100 men. Norman had a charmed life. Bullets 
fired point-blank at him missed fire, shells exploded at 
his feet, carrying havoc to those who stood by. Save for 
a shot which, after killing his horse, grazed the rider, he 
came out of the Mutiny scatheless. When The Delhi 
Qazette appeared distributing crosses and promotions his 
name found no place in it, much to the indignation of 
comrades who had watched hi's strenuous efforts through 
the siege. Later in life honours were showered upon 
him. He rose to the rank of Eield-Marshal, was 
appointed Governor of Jamaica, and was offered the 
Viceroy alty of India, which on reflection he declined- 
A gallant soldier, a tireless worker, a modest man, of 
such are the makers of Empire, * 

The principal theme of The Weaning (Werner Laurie) 
is caff love, of which a violent case is described in detail. 
Secondary, and more interesting, is a picture of the 


motor industry in the act of wrecking the country’s 
manners and morals. The book is, I believe, the fifth 
which has come from Mr. James Blytii during the last 
fourteen months, and he is perhaps to be congratulated 
on bearing the strain of production without showing 
signs of wear. I have read four of the five, and this 
seems to be as good as any of them. There are the 
usual number of disagreeable people, the usual rather 
insincere-sounding outbursts on various social questions, 
and the usual amount of unctuous elaboration of the 
obvious. One of the outbursts is brought to a close with 
words which reveal an attitude of mind that the author 
should be urged to cultivate. ‘‘ But avaunt! I am on a 
pet subject, and though it will ease me to let fly, it will 
bore my readers ineffably.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Albert Dorrington took the 
scene of his novel And the Day Came (Hutchinson) 

away from the 
Australian Bush. 
Of Bush life he 
writes with both 
simplicity and 
strength, and he 
emphasises i t s 
influence over his 
heroine, Nora 
Hastings. ‘'Sad- 
ness, of course, 
was the keynote 
of the Australian 
Bush. The men 
laughed, but 
they seemed 
always to be 
laughing at the 
wrong thing : 
they laughed at 
a b e w i 1 dered 
dog .... But 
never, never had 
she discovered 
them laughing at 
t h e m s e Ives.” 
The sadness and 
loneliness drove 
Miss Hastings 
straight into the 
arms of the Hon. 
M anion Belstrade, a man who broke the seventh com- 
mandment so habitually that little sympathy could be 
felt for him when he died — very abruptly — through 
someone else breaking the sixth. Perhaps Mr. Dor- 
rington would do better to leave the aristocracy alone 
altogether, and to write a novel of Bush life plain and 
simple, for I am sure he would make good stuff of it. 
The Bushman who could laugh at himself might be the 
hero. 


Mr. Charles E. Hands, The Daily Mail Special Cor- 
respondent at Biarritz, had a stirring interview with Mr. 
Asquith on his arrival, in the course of which the 
Premier remarked that he had nothing to say. Our con- 
temporary, however, was not content with this unique 
triumph on the part of its correspondent, and urged 
him to further efforts; the result being that on the 
next day all the papers came out with large headlines : — 
“Mr. Asquith Kisses Hands.” 


The New Wrestling Style. — “ Scratch as Gotch can.” 



House-agent demonstrating to prospective clients that the villa is within a 
stone’s throw of the railway station. 
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INVINCIBLE HANKY-PANKY. 

[Medicated wool dabbers are suggested as 
substitutes for handkerchiefs, which, according 
to a medical expert, should never touch the eye, 
as handkerchiefs, however clean apparently, 
are stated to be infected with germs.] 

When times are hard and husbands 
harder, 

[ And quite convinced that woman’s 
mind, 

To nursery, needlework, or larder. 
Must be exclusively confined; 

' Another blow we have to face, 

For now the very latest crank is. 

To ban those scraps of. lawn and lace 
Our eloquent embroidered hankies. 

Eobbed of their pitiful appeal 

The problem facing Miss and Mrs., 
Is how to bring our lords to heel 
And change their coldness into 
kisses. 

Down well-worn^ ways of sobs and 
sighs 

May we without effect go plodding. 


If forced to dab our welling eyes 
With bits of medicated wadding. 

For instance, when my Benedick 
Is proof against caress or pouting. 
My handkerchief will do the trick, — 
Inscribe the cheque or fix the out- 
ing. 

It cures his churlish words and looks, 
Eeferring to a lacking button. 

His grumbles at the tradesmen’s 
books. 

His discontent about the mutton. 

It draws a dainty veil at will 

O’er eyes that brim with lachryma- 
tions, 

As well as eyes that fail to fill 
In spite of pumping operations. 
Then leave our handkerchiefs, we 
' plead, 

For though they carry germs about 
them 

They are to us a crying need, 

And married life ’s no fun without 
them. 


A Club for Poets. 

We notice that a good deal of fuss 
is being made in the Press over a 
club for minor poets, as if that were 
something new. But such a club, 
as everybody should know, has been 
for many years a necessary article of 
furniture in eyery newspaper office in 
Fleet Street. 'We ourselves have one 
— ^not much to look at, somewhat 
dented and stained, yet a really lov- 
able implement, which proves itself 
a good friend at least three times a 
week. 

Family Reasons P 

‘‘ Motor Bicycle; 6-h.p. Matchless; 
good reasons for selling ; £18 ; or take i 
mail - cart, cot or bassinette in ex- 
change .” — Kentish Independent, 

“L, O’C. began as a private soldier, and 
now resides in London.” — Pearson's Weekly, 
Yet to his friends he still remains 
the same simple unaffected man. 
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THE UNANSWERED QUESTION. 


he ’s found it out ; but what I want to know is, 
why the other two chaps have got to be elected again. 

^ y 1 • • J. -.U A T>nyli OTVionf A Tl V 


'•r„. mJ , ; »e 


Where 


Don’t 
Now 
He 's 


First Fassenger {addressing the world m general from t 
behind a halfpenny paper). What ’s all this fuss about? ^ 
Second Passenger, What fuss? ^ 

First P. Why, all these elections- 

Second P. [in amazement). My dear chap I Where 
have you been? 

First P. {hurt). Same place as you, worse luch. 

Second P. {to the rest). Here ’s a chap who hoesn t 
know we Ve got a new Prime Minister ; he ’s never heard 
the name of Asquith; he thinks Winston Churchill s 
the name of a chest protector ; and he believes LLO'i.D- 
George is a golf pro. Good old Bill ! Isn t he a daisy . 
The Best {appreciatively). Good old Bill! You re 

the limit. ^ . t i 

First P. {indignantly). Oh, none of your rot. 1 know 

all that rubbish^ What I want to know is- ^ ^ 

Second P- {interrupting amiably). Give him air. Don t 
crowd him. Somebody ought to undo his collar. Now 
then, look out for it. He ’s opening his mouth. He s 
going to speak. Listen, everybody. 

First P. {sternly). Funny dog. You ’ll hurt yourself it 
you don’t watch it. {To the rest.) Can’t one of you tell 
me? You ’re not all out of your minds, are you? 

Third Passenger {compassionately). Bight, Bill, I ’m 
sane. I ’ll give you a chance. What is it? 

First P. What do they want to have all these elections 
for? There’s Winston Churchill in Manchester and 
Bunciman in Dewsbury. I thought they were Members 
of Parliament already. 

Third P. {henignanthj). So they were till yesterday. 
First P. Well,** why aren’t they now? What’s hap- 
pened? 

Third P. {in a superior way). They ’ve accepted office 
under the Crown. It ’s an old Act of Parliament. | 

First P. {suspiciously). What ’s an old Act of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Second P. {breoldng in). That ’s right, Bill. Don’t 
, you spare him. Mahe him tell you.^ 

Third P. {beginning to realise he is in a tight place). 
It ’s this way. If a chap takes office he ’s got to fight 
an election. It doesn’t matter his being an M.P. In 
fact it makes it worse. 

First P. {trimnphantly). Oh, but that ’s rot. 

Third P. {coldly). What do you mean? 

First P. Mean what I say. {Eefers to his paper.) 
They ’ve made Seely Under- Secret ary for the Colonies, 
and a fellow called Masterman has got a job too. 


<^et hold of Winston and t’ other chap and leave out 
Seely and his pah {Silence prevails .) Ah, I thought 
not. Well, you are a jolly wise lot. Public school and 
university education, and all that. Bah I 
[The train arrives at the terminus and the passengers 
disperse.] 


TO PEISCILLA, P.G.S. 

[A poll is being taken as to the advisability of admitting ladies to 

Pellowship of the Geological Society.] 

Priscilla, knowing, as you surely do, 

That in my eyes it ’s altogether shocking 
To hint that you wear open-work of blue — 

Or hint at all about a lady’s stocking— 

Why have you put aside your recent craze 

For hockey (which you played with courage stoic) 

To spend, monotonously, all your days 
In search of fossils that are eozoic? 

It pains me to remark that you won^t find them ; 

And, if you do — what good is there behind them? 

You once were troubled if the smallest hint 
Of horny-handedness should come upon you ; 

But now you hammer beastly chunks of flint, 

Despite resultant blisters; and, anon, you 
Will bid me put aside my studies^ classic 
To tell you all I know of trilobites, 

Or what ’s the proper way to spell “^Jurassic,’' 

And how cretaceous fossils rest o’ nights. 

What would befall, my dear, if you mistook them, 

And questioned me about the way to cook them? 

Think you that life its dreariness will lose 
If you become a Leibnitz or a Hutton, 

And yet ignore the proper way to choose 
A juicy, tender joint of Cymric mutton? 

If mesozoic mysteries distress you, 

Dismiss them, dear Priscilla, from your mind; 
And don’t let metamorphic rocks impress you 
With their stupendous value to mankind. 

It may, of course, be very nice to know them ; 

But what ’s the use? — you ’ll never learn to throw 
them 1 

I A PLATPOEM NOTE. 

: It is bad enough to be turned out of almost every train 


They ’re both Members of Parliament, but there ’s not between High Street and South Kensington to wait for 


going to be any election in their places. 

Third P. {incredulously). Where do you find that? 
[The paper is handed over and the statement is 
verified.] 

Third P, {defiantly). Well, all I can say is that they 
ought to have an election. {A light breaks in on him.) 
I ’ve got it. Of course. Didn’t I tell you it was an old 
Act of Parliament? 

First P. {grudgingly : suspecting a trap). Yes, you did. 
Third P. {with determination). Well, then, there it is. 


When that Act was passed these jobs that Seely and ^ 

Masterman have got hadn’t been invented. They ’re 
new jobs, and so they don’t come under it. , 

Second P. Harry ’s got it. Isn’t he a red-hot 
wonder? Now then, Bill, your turn again, ^^MnMama 

First P, {unconvinced). It ’s all very well for him tol 


another to take one through to Charing Cross or the 
City; but it is worse when the only advertisements on 
each side of the track are obsolete. All refer to the late- 
lamented Tribune. “ Gives the news while it is news,” 
says one notice several times repeated. If you see it 
in The Tribune^** says another, you can trust it”; 
while the third, plaintively, and obviously with its 
tongue in its cheek, asks, Have you got your copy to- 
day? ” Then the train at last comes in, with standing- 


Modesty. 1 

“He vras surprised tkat kis learned friend, Mr. Maman, got up so 
excitedly to protest. 

Mr, Maman : I don’t tkink tke adjective is necessary at all.” 

Westmeath Guardian. 
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“’Whit way hae ye gi’en ower smokin’, Donal’?’* 

“WeEL, it’s no sigh a PLEESURE after a’, for ye ken a buddy’s AIN TEBAOOY COSTS O'WEB MUOKLE ; AND IF YE/rE SMOKIN’ ANITHER- 
buddy’s, ye hae to ram yer pipe sae tight it ’ll no DRA'W.” 


ANOTHEE BANK POET. 

(From our very own Corres- 
pondent.) 

A GOOD deal of fuss has lately been 
made over Settimio di Vico, the 
^ cabman-poet, who plies for hire in 
the Piazza di Spagna at Eome. It 
seems only fair, therefore, to tell you 
of a similar case that has come to 
my notice in the person of William 
ScROGGS, a London cabman, whose 
rank is in the Tottenham Court 
Eoad. Although originally the 
driver of a hansom, he is now the 
chauffeur of an auto-taxi ; and it was 
while riding in the latter that I made 
the discovery of which I am about 
to give you the particulars. 

I was nestling back in the 
cushions, thinking how well they do 
these things nowadays, when I sud- 
denly caught sight of a small volume, 
neatlj bound in grey cloth, stuck 
in a lappet at my side. Drawing it 
out, I read the title-page, “ Between 


Fares — a Collection of Lyrics in the 
five - line Metre, by William 
ScROGGS.'' On the frontispiece was 
a photograph of the said Scroggs, 
which I had no difficulty in identify- 
ing with the gentleman at that 
moment occupying the box-seat. 
The book (gracefully dedicated “ To 
my Mews proved to be nothing 
more nor less than a collection of 
successful and unsuccessful Limer- 
icks, which the author had evidently 
been in the habit of sending in for 
the diSerent competitions. He ex- 
plained to me how his success in 
those competitions had enabled him 
to give up his hansom and take a 
three months' course of lessons in 
motor-driving, which had led to his 
present more lucrative position. He 
has himself summed up the situation 
in characteristic style: — 

There was a yoimg fellow called Soeoggs, 
Who steadily weut to the dogs, 

Till a Limerick prize 
Of exceptional size 
Put a new set of spokes to his cogs. 


The racy metaphor of the last line 
is a good instance of the happy allu- 
siveness that permeates all ScROGds's 
work. A noteworthy feature of the 
volume is the Foreword by a well- 
known Limerick judge. Scroggs sells 
his book personally over the mud- 
guard at the absurdly low price of 
one shilling; but, of course, he ex- 
pects a pourhoire. 

It should be added, in coL'clu.5ion, 
that W. S. (initials of good omen!) 
hopes shortly to publish another 
volume of verse, in which the tacksy 
metre will be largely employed as the 
vehicle of his poetic fancies. 


^ “ Young Man wanted, twelve or fifteen years 
old, knowing both languages and bookkeeping, 
one with experience in a lawyer’s office pre- i 
ferred .” — McmtredL Dailif Star. 

It would be a tragedy if an accom- 
plished lihguist and book-keeper with 
a lifelong experience of a lawyer's 
office, were rejected merely because 
he was thirteen or fourteen years old. 
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SCOTLAND FOR EVER. 

Griiiat Public. Meeting. 

A MEETING of influential Scotsmen and others has 
just been held at the Argyll Booms to come to some 
decision with regard to a testimonial to Mr. Harey 
Lauder for his services in bringing before the English 
public the more alluring side of Scottish ^ life. Among 
those present were Mr. A. J. Balfour (in the Chair), 
Lord Tweedmouth, Mr. Andrew Lang, Lord Bosebery, 
Miss Annie Swan, I)r. Bobertson Nicoll, Mr. 
Crockett, etc. 

Mr. Balfour in opening the meeting said that 
although he had never had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Lauder in person — (^cries of dismay) — yet he took his 
place at the head of that meeting without misgiving. 
(Cheers.) He had heard him on the gramophone — (re- 
newed cheers) — and he had read his life. (Applause.) 
He could confidently say that no one had done more to 
make the Scotch popular. 

Lord Tweedmouth, speaking in his capacity as a 
Knight of the Thistle (which, he said, he found very 
good eating) supported Mr, Balfour. He had received, 
he said, a telegram on the subject from an illustrious 
personage which it would be no impropriety to read 
aloud. (Panic.) It said, “ Wish Lauder all joy, and 
may his porridge-bowl never know low tide.’' (Cheers.) 
This he, the speaker, need hardly say was signed 
William Hohenzollern. 

Lord Busebery said that he entirely concurred in the 
object of the meeting. It was a great thing that a 
Scotsman of genius had at last risen to tell the world 
what Scotsmen really were like : not dour, commercial- 
minded, censorious folk, but a rollicking, convivial, tick- 
ling, dancing people, full of jest and fun, with great loving 
hearts and nimble feet and voices of exquisite timbre. 
Too long had the world been thinking the contrary. Not 
since Sir Walter Scott had any one man done so much 
as Mr. (he wished he might say Sir) Harry Lauder to 
turn southern eyes to the land of cakes ‘and the leal. 
(Terrific applause.) 

Messrs. Cook and Son here rose en masse, and tes- 
tified to the effect of Mr. Lauder's songs on the tourist 
business. Thousands of Englishmen, they said, who used 
to go to Ostend and Paris and other gay continental 
resorts for their holidays now go to Scotland in the hope 
of meeting with Mr. Lauder’s heroines. 

Dr. Bobertson Nicoll opposed the testimonial. Mr. 
Lauder, he said, neither took in The British Weekly 
nor had he taken any active part in disapproving of the 
Bev.^ B. J. Campbell. 

Miss Annie S. Swan cordially supported Dr. Bobert- 
son Nicoll. The songs of Mr. Lauder, she contended, 
lacked the true domestic note, and were aggressively in- 
stinct with what she might call the joie de vivre. 

Mr. Andrew Lang said that the success of the great 
patriotic Minnesinger whom they were met to honour 
was a striking example of the vitality of apolaustic 
hedonism — (cries of Help !) — amid a Puritanical environ- 
ment. He added that he hoped to develop in an ap- 
pendix to the next volume of his History of Scotland an 
interesting parallel between the songs of Mr. Lauder 
and those of Bon sard. 

In conclusion he moved that funds should be raised to 
present Mr. Lauder with a gold-mounted sporran en- 
graved with the motto ''Lauder a laudato/' The 
motion was supported by the Master of ElibAnk in a 
pathetic speech, and carried, Dr. Bobertson Nicoll and 
Miss Annie Swan alone (as ever) dissenting. 


THE GIRL, AN ODD RHYME OR TWO, LOVE, TOBACCO, 
AND THE POET WHO WAS A BIT OF A BOUNDER. 

[For tk© purposes of reviewing, indexing in albums, reciting, setting 
to music and quoting enthusiastically to one’s friends, this article may 
be referred to briefly as “ The Girl, &c.”] 

Her name was Delia, just the sort of name 
No girls would stand outside a silly poem; 

Or,, if they would, their parents are to blame, 

I ’m glad to say that I at least don’t know ’em; 

But, if they would or not, it ’s all the same 
And makes no sort of difference to this proem. 
Whatever else her name was in the flesh. 

It wasn’t Delia. Let us start afresh. 

Her name was Delia. There I go again 1 
I ’ve said it w^as, it wasn’t and it was, 

And yet it wasn’t. Let us have this plain, 

I want to have it very plain because 
I think you ought to know her name was Jane, 

As nice a name as anybody has. 

(I don’t much care what sort of rhymes I use, 

But '‘was,” "because,” and " has ” I . . . My dear 
old Muse !) 

Her name being Jane, and not, as 3^ou ’d have thought, 
Being Delia, I kissed her pretty face. 

Then asked her if she ’d marry me, and brought 
Some argument to bear upon the case. 

She hum’d and ha’d, and said I didn’t ought, 

But, as I had, she ’d like a little grace ; 

So might she have five minutes, say, to think? 

I said she might. I ’d go and get a drink. 

Now beer is good, and beer is furthermore 
Extremely good. I know a man, my dear 
(’Tis not because I love you, Beader, or 
Because I hate you that I say " dear ” here. 

But knowing " beer ” was coming soon), who swore 
He loved his wife but better loved his beer. 

But even so the time was hardly ripe 

For beer just then. Instead I smoked a pipe. 

A coarse, a black, a noisome-looking growth. 

Having a smell cross-bred of glue and tar ; 

Its proper name (I would not take my oath 
Upon the wherefore) " Tawny Yellow Star,” 

Once called " The Dustman’s Pride ” (or "Joy,” or 
both). 

When dustmen weren’t the faddy men they are; 

And costing roughly half-a-crown a sack (Oh, 

Beshrew these rhymes!); such is my . . . yes, tobacco. 

With that dank weed I filled my pipe withal. 

My only pipe, a frayed but chubby fellow 
That you ’d have loved, short in the stem and small; 

Without — a greyish-reddish sort of yellow ; 

But, oh, within I — what ladies always call 
Most vilely foul, but we divinely mellow. 

I sat and smoked, the strictest silence keeping. 

W hat wonder that I ended up by sleeping ? 

Sj* ^ :!i 

Her name was Delia. " Delia? Delia What? ” 
’Twas Delia Nothing, dear but stupid friend, 

Eor I have told you once, or have I not. 

Her name was Jane ? Jane Smithson. I intend 
To fix upon this most convenient spot 
To bring my poem to its tragic end. 

But how to gild that bitter, bitter pill? . : . 

Her name is Jane (not Delia) Smithson still. 



‘T 1 I \' \\\\^’ 
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O'd L^dy {to Conductor— her first drive on an electric tram). Would it be dangerous, Conductor, if I was to put my foot on 
THE RAIL?” Conductor {an Edison manque). No, Mum, not unless you was , to put the other one on the overhead wire!” 


POLITICS IN MIJPTI. 

[The TarifE Reform League is being accused 
of' disguising its lecturers as tramps and 
labourers.] 

Scene — Tap-room of the II Brin- 
dled Cow.'* 

Election Agent {disguised as la- 
bourer with a smoch-frocky clay pipe, 
and purple cheeks) to farm-hand. 
Huv ’nuther pint, mate I {Continues 
argument.) What I sez is, we woan’t 
get our rights till this yur Turifi 
Eefarm cums in ! 

; Farm-hand {suspiciously): TurifE 
Befarm ! I doan’t see as how Turifi 
Eefarm T1 do us wurking ipen any 
good. We 

Agent. Look ye ’ere, me man; 
you uv an intelligent face, you 
listen to me. And if any of your 
friends over thayre T1 uv a pint w’ 
me — {here large numbers of yokels, 
hitherto invisible, evolve spontane- 
ously from darkened quarters of the 
room). Look yur. Last year, twelve 

millyons five 'undred and 

‘ The croivd of yokels (murmur). 


They was good sheep, they wur, and' 
fewer bobs’ worth o’ wool on each 
of them. 

Farm-hand. Statistics 1 We Ive got 
stutistics — heaps uv them 1 Wy, 
seven millyons three ’undred and 
fifty-four 

Agent {raising his voice and look- 
ing anxiously towards the crowd out- 
side). No, they didn't I Look yur. 
What a wurking man wants is wurk. 
If we ’ad a Turiff Eefarm 

Farm-hand. Ah, I never ’eerd 
good of Turiff Eefarm; They do say 
as ’ow ’e ’ain’t enny better ’n ’e ought 
to be; They do say ’e drinks 
and ^ 

Murmur in the crowd. Leicester 
sheep ’s no use yurabouts ; we want 
Eomneys yur, w’ a touch of the 
Lincoln. 

Agent (getting desperate): Huv 
’nuther drink, mate. What I sez is, 
a open-handed gentleman like Sir 
William ’s the Member fur us yur — 
takes a hinterest in the wurking man 
and knows what ’e wants. (Lowers 
his voice.) And uf it was a shilling 


or two in a man’s pocket to voat fur 
’im at the ’lection 

Farm-hand (softening). Wull, meb- 
be Turiff Eefarm ’s not such a bad 
chap after all — eh, mates? (Turns to 
crowd.) 

Mates. They T1 be wantin’ turnip 
feed this weather, sheep. 

Farm-hand. Mebbe you ’re right, 
mate, an’ if I can do enny thing — , 
(strokes his face and accidentally \ 
brushes off two false side -whiskers). 

Agent (startled). Here, you 

Why, blamed if you ’re not Taylor, 
our lecturer 1 Why, you ’re on our 
side all the time. (Accidentally 
knocks off his own hat and discloses 
his identity.) 

Farm-hand. Jones, our agent, by 
Jove I Dash it all, I was only play- 
ing up to you to get up a discussion 
among those wooden-headed idiots ! 
[Exeunt hurriedly , exchanging 
winks.'] 

Agent (outside, indignantly). And 
I ’ve fuddled myself with that poison, 
and spent five shillings trying to con- 
vert you I Bah 1 
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CHICK-FOOD. 

Aunt Sloppy’s Monthly MAaAziNE for 
Children. 

(With homage to the ingenious conductors of 
“ The World and his Wife"') 

THE HEW ALICE IH WONDEELAHD.” 
Dear Chiohs, 

This is the beginning of a scmmptions new 
serial, a sequel to Alice in Wonderland by the 
delightful Lewis Carroll. Lewis Carroll, chicks, 
was one of the kindest men living, and he 
would have adored both this magazine and The 
Children's Encyclo'pcedia^ especially Mr. Beg- 
BiE^s revised Bible. Nothing would have given 
him greater pleasure than to know that we 
were re-writing his famous work, which we 
can do what we like with now, as it is out of 
copyright. Your loving 

Aunt Sloppy. 

Just as Little Alice had decided 
that she ’d never — ^never — never get 
in a temper again, she suddenly! 
found she was in one — and a very 
bad one, too ! But, really, I don’t 
wonder, for someone trod right on 
her very '' littlest ” toe; and if 
there ’s one thing more than another 
that puts most people into a bad 
temper, it is having their toes trod- 
den on I 

‘‘ You— you— CLUMSY thing!” 
she cried, giving a violent push to 
the person who ’d stumbled. 

“I — I — really beg your pardon,” 
said a very humble voice, but I ’m 
in such a hurry to get to the match. 
Are you coming? ” 

” No, I’m not!” snapped Little 
Alice, though in her secret heart she 
meant to follow this very clumsy 
person, and see what the match was, 
and where it was to be held. 

Looking up when she thought his 
head was turned away, she saw — 
whom do you think? The Mad 
Hatter. Just as Little Alice looked 
up he was busy changing the label 
on his hat. He ’d had one on saying 
that the hat was ten shillings and 
sixpence; now he stuck one in the 
band saying ” For Tennis.” 

“Now I’m ready,” he said with 
a contented sigh. And Little Alice 
decided that he evidently thought 
people would call his tall hat a 
temais-cap now that he ’d changed 
the label. 

(To he continued.) 


TID-BITS. 

Here, chicks, are some riddles for you, and 
some interesting facts. Aunt Sloppy. 

Lightning comes before thunder. 
If you count after seeing the flash 
you can tell how far the storm is 
awaVv It is just so many miles as 
you can count before you hear the 
thunder. 

* ^ 


When is a dog in a dairy like a 
clever traveller? 

When he noses (knows his) whey 


Common grey marbles are made 
in Germany of pieces of stone left 
over in the marble quarries. Little 
boys break these pieces into small 
cubes, and afterwards these are 
rounded and finished by workmen. 
How did you think they were made, 
I wonder? 

5l£ 

What great Eoman Emperor’s 
name would a man say to a police- 
man who was running after a female 
thief ? 

C.aESAR (seize her). 


THE NEW “BOSE AND THE RING.” 
Dear Chicks, 

The old “ Rose and Ring,” which everyone, 
alas ! has now forgotten, was written by a 
writer named Thackeray, who lived at Ken- 
sington (not very far from the present home of 
the Duke of Argyll, who by a strange coinci- 
dence is an author too). Some 'day, chicks, 
•when you are grown up, you will read more of 
this great man’s writings, of which no one can 
ever tire. Your loving 

Aunt Sloppy. 

The royal pair had one only child, 
the sweet Princess Angelica. It was 
said she had the longest hair, the 
largest eyes, the slimmest waist, the 
smallest foot and the most lovely 
complexion of any young lady in all 
Carmelitia. She could play the most 
difficult pieces at sight, and she 
knew The Children's Encyclopcedia 
by heart. 

Her nursery governess was Mrs. 
Gruff ANUFF, 'who would not let her 
go to Peter Pan, but kept her at her 
lessons all day. This was because 
Mrs. Gruffanuff did not believe in 
fairies and disliked to have them 
mentioned, while as for waving her 
handkerchief to save one of their 
trumpery lives, never 1 

But how about the Fairy Black- 
stick ? 

(To he continued.) 


THE NEW “ CHILD’S GARDEN OE 
VERSES.” 

Dear Chicks, 

Tkis month I give you another great treat — a 
modem version of a veiy delightful book by 
dear old Robert Lohis Stevenson, the great 
writer who loved you all so 'much (as who 
could help doing !) that he made a book of poems 
on purpose for you. ^ But as Hs cruel pub- 
lishers won’t let me give it to you free, as your 
kind Aunt Sloppy would love to, I have had to 
get a clever young man to write it a little 
differently, although just as well. See, chicks ? 
Your affectionate Aunt Sloppy. 

The Kind Cow. 

The cow we meet along the lane 
I love with ail my soul. 


She gives me milk with might and 
main 

To fill my china bowl. 

A Thought. 

The world is so full of jam tarts and 
Noah’s Arks, 

I ’m sure we should all be as merry 
as larks. 

System. 

The child who is not clean and 
smart. 

With many things to please his 
heart, 

Is either naughty;^ or his sire 
Has failed great riches to acquire. 

Another Thought. 

A child should be extremely good, 
And speak so ’s to be understood, 
And try at table still to sit — 

As far as he can manage it. 

Looking Forward. 

When I ’m grown a man to be 
I shall behave most haughtily. 

And tell my playmates not to dare 
To meddle with my toys, so there'! 
(To he continued.) 


AUNT SLOPPY HERSELF. 

(A Character Shetch.) 

Dear Chicks, 

Knowing how much you want to know aU 
about me 1 have at last acceded to your request, 
many times expressed, and have given leave 
for a description of me to appear in Ghich-Food. 
I couJd not, of course, write it myself^ for that 
would not be nice, and so it has been written 
by another. I hope, chicks, you will like it. 

Your faithful Aunt Sloppy. 

Picture to yourselves a beautiful 
old lady with a kind pink face and 
the sweetest eyes beaming through 
her gold-rimmed glasses. Picture 
her seated in her high-backed chair 
in her charming drawing-room sur- 
rounded by happy children as she 
bends towards them and in her soft 
and soothing voice tells them one 
of the old, old stories. Do you 
think Aunt Sloppy is really like 
that ? Do you ? 


J apan’s mission is in the word of one of its 
greatest statesmen, ‘ To lead sia.’ This is an 
intelligible programme, there is no deception 
about it.” — The Week (British Columbia). 

Yet, perhaps, just for a second or 
two some really dull mind might not 
leap to it. 


From an advertisement of a Nor- 
folk hotel: — 

“ The -view of the surrounding country is a 
realistic ideal of the mountainous scenery of 
Switzerland.” 

Explorers are flocking into Norfolk 
Isy every train. 
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QUALIFIED RAPTURE. 


Lady Bountiful, “I hope you are coming to our ‘pleasant evening* to-night at the coffee-tavern, Giles?’* 
Giles, “ WuLL, I s’POSE I shall emv to ! ” 


ODE TO A “ MINEEAL/’ 

(Ins'pired hy the 'prospective dearth of 
alcoholic ** refreshments,”) 

Hail to thee, blithe fluid, 

‘‘ Drink thou never wast^ 

That with sether brewed. 

Upward still art tossed, 

Until thine airy heart in nothingness 
is lost. 

Higher yet and higher 
Leap thy frothy gases ; 

When I loose the wire 
Out they come in masses. 

Milder than Allsopp’s own, and 
more refined than Bass’s. 

When the vault is shining 
Then thy praise is sung; 

1 have seen men dining 

Boll thee round their tongue. 
Like a full-bodied port laid down 
when they were young. 

Even millionaires, 

Dukes and such, a-loll 


Soft on silken chairs. If the globe were shorn 

Thy renown extol. Bare of baleful crops. 

And drink thee when their doctors Who knows what England might; 
veto alcohol. become on sparkling pops? 

What dost thou resemble? Better than all treasures 

Snowflakes on the breeze, That in Bheims are found. 

Gossamers a-tremble. Better than pint measures 

Gardens full of bees? Insolently downed,” 

I do not greatly care ; take which you Is thy impetuous form, thou spurner 
like of these. of the ground. 


Anyhow, thy joyance 
Leaves no after-pain; 

Subsequent annoyance 
Shadows not its train; 

One drinks and only feels a mild 
internal strain. 

Others have preferred 
Beer in time of drought ; 

I have never heard 
Cork of ale or stout 
Expelled with such a cry of rapture 
from the spout. 

Ah, if men would scorn 
Wine and malt and hops. 


Clear our heads of troubles. 
Comfort us when dry; 

Fill us with thy bubbles, 

Also tell us why 

They sate so soon, but oh so seldom 
satisfy. 

Alarming News about the Blenny. 

“ When feeding the blenny (which had 
learned to come np to the surface of the water 
and take shreds of mnscle from my friend’s 
fiugers) he noticed, etc.” — The Scotsman, 

We shall send back our blenny at 
once, and ask for some quiet vege- 
tarian in its place. 









ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbaoted from the Diart op Toby, M P. 

House of Commons j Tuesday, 
April 14. — :With the succession of a 
new Premier there were noted certain 
indications of indefinite postponement 
of the struggle for predominance be- 
tween Commons and Lords. To-day, 
on meeting of Parliament after inter- 
val occasioned by reconstruction of 
Ministry, there was forthcoming 
evidence of maintenance of deeply- 
rooted jealousy and distrust. 

Speaker took Chair at 2.45 as 
usual. Unexpectedly large gathering 
on both sides. Questions on Paper 
deferred. Only business was moving 
of writs for new elections consequent 
on Ministerial changes, and the be- 
stowal of royal assent on Army 
Annual Bill. 

List of writs disposed of, when 
movement observed in neighbourhood 
of door leading to Lobby. Serjeant- 
at - Arms hurriedly left his chair. 
Loosing his sword in scabbard, he 
advanced to door by which hastily 
mustered body of messengers. In 
the twinkling of an eye the heavy 
open door was banged to, closed, and 
bolted. 


Among startled Members watching 
the scene explanation circulated. The 
Lords had despatched Black Bod to 
summon Commons to other House to 
hear royal assent given to Army Bill. 
If, however, the proud Peers thought 
their emissary would be allowed to 
cross the threshold of the Commons 
at his will, they were mistaken. The 
door barred, a sliding panel cunningly 
let in w^as cautiously withdrawn by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms, who casually 
i inquired, ' ‘ Who 's there ? ' * 

Back came the strident answer, 

Black Kod! 

Oh, very well. If that was all, he 
might as well come in. Bolts were 
ostentatiously withdrawn, the door 
flung open, and Black Bod, carrying 
his wand of office resting on his 
shoulder, entered. A messenger going 
before pulled up at the Bar, and, 
bowing to the Mace, announced 
“Black Bod! That functionary, 
halting thrice to make obeisance,' 
advanced, delivered his message, and 
retired backwards, threatening at 
every step entanglement of his 
shapely legs. The Speaker and one 
or two Ministers present obeyed the 
summons, passing out through the 
upstanding lines of Members. 

This, of course, is no new thing. 


A ceremonial dating back to Stuart 
times, it is solemnly performed when- 
ever hapless Black Bod presents him- 
self. What was significantly new 
was the action of the Chief Whip. 
As soon as the first indication of 
movement in the Lobby reached the 
Treasury Bench, or ever Black Bod 
came within sight of the barred door, 
George Whiteley was on his feet 
moving “ that the House do now 
adjourn.'' Had the motion been 
carried, there would have been an 
end of the business and the sitting. 
Black Bod would have been left for- 
lorn on the wrong side of the door- 
way, and a bloated peerage that 
lately threw out a Scotch Small 
Holdings Bill would have, so ,to 
speak, bitten the dust. 

An anxious pause followed the 
action of the Ministerial Whip. 
Would the motion be put from the 
Chair, and would conflict between 
the two Houses be precipitated on 
this side issue? Happily the public 
peace was saved by the presence of 
mind of the Speaker. Obviously he 
might not be party to revolutionary 
procedure. After a brief pause that 
to the strained attention seemed to 
stretch the full length of fifteen 
minutes, he remarked that arrange- 
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ments had been made for a Eoyal 
Commission in the other Chamber, 
and till its business was fulfilled 
motion for the adjournment should 
be postponed. 

Thus w^as a Constitutional crisis 
averted. Black Eod was permitted 
to enter and deliver his message, 
and on the return of the Speaker 
from the other ' House Whiteley 
again moved the adjournment, this 
time with success. 

Business done . — Adjournment for 
Easter holidays. Commons meet 
again on Monday the 27th. 


LONDON LETTERS. 

ii. 

Dear Charles, — Many thanks for 
your definition of a solstice. Is it 
really ? Fancy ! By answering one 
of my questions you become a 
unique correspondent. Nobody else 
answers questions in a letter. Some- 
times, of course, one is asked, 
“ What train are you coming down 
by on Saturday? Let me know at 
once.’' But the proper thing to do 
in such a case is to wait till Satur- 
day afternoon, and then wire Just 
missed the 2.22. Hope to catch 
the next.” Questions in letters are 
mostly rhetorical; which is why I 
ask you, How, oh hoiv could you 
have the nerve to head your paper 
” Castle Bumpbrook,” and fill it 
with arguments against the Licens- 
ing Bill? It is hardly decent. You 
know, I doubt if you ought even to 
have heard of the Licensing Bill at 
Castle Bumpbrook. 

What I expect from you is pleasant 
gossip about the miller’s daughter. 
Is she engaged yet to the postman? 
Has the choir begun to practise the 
Christmas anthem? When does 
Mrs. Bates’s husband come out? 
These are the things you should tell 
me. Tell me, too, of your simple 
recreations. Has whist reached 
Castle Bumpbrook yet? It is a jolly 
game for four. One person deals, 
and you turn up the last card, and 

then the But I must send you 

a book about it. 

I have been having a correspon- 
dence with my landlord as to what 
I should do in case of fire. Of 
course, if your little cottage got 
alight, you w^ould simply hop out of 
the window on to the geranium bed; 
but it is different in London. Par- 
ticularly when you are on the top 
floor. Well, he tells me that I can 
easily get out on to Mr. Podby’s 
roof next door .... and so home. 
This is certainly comforting, but — 
PodbyI I don’t like it, CHARLES, 


Supposing anything happened, just 
think how it would look in the 
papers. ” The unfortunate gentle- 
man was last seen upon Mr. Podey’s 
roof . . . .” No, I shall have to 
go for the drain-pipe at the back. 

Look here, I have tw^o stories to 
tell you. One is quite true, the 
other isn’t. Which will you have 
first? All right, the truth. 

When I first came to town I was 
very — I mean I believed everything 
I was told. One Sunday I met a 
small but elderly gentleman on the 
Embankment, who asked me the 
way to the German Embassy. He 
had the river on his south, so ob- 
viously all the Embassies were in the 
other direction. I pointed vaguely 
towards the north. He thanked me 

and said that (By the way, do 

you prefer oratio recta ? I forgot to 
ask you.) Well then, he said: 

” The Embassies would be shut on 
a Sunday, hein ? ” 

I said: ” Doubtless.” 

He said : “I am a Professor at 
Heidelberg. I have just arrived in 
London, and I have no money. 
To-morrow I go to my Embassy and 
get some. Meanwhile, could you 
lend me five shillings? ” 

Charles, in those days I was 

very Well, I gave him half-a- 

crown. 

He said: ”I should like to pay 
this back to you.” 

I said: ‘'Quite so. That is the 
idea.” 

” Then would you give me your 
card, so that I can send you the 
money to-morrow? ” 

Charles, I You see, I had 

just had some cards printed. They 
had “ Mr.” on for the first time. I 
was very Well, I gave him one. 

That ends the first scene. An 
interval of nearly five years elapses, 
and we come to last Saturday. I was 
walking through the Green Park, 
when a small but elderly gentleman 
came up to me. 

He said: ” Is this the way to the 
School of Music? ” 

I said : ‘ ‘ Which one do you want ? 
There is the Guildhall School, and 
the Eoyal College, and the Eoyal 
Academy, and ” 

He thought for a moment, and 
then he said in German the German 
for ” Do you speak German? ” (My 
dear Charles, I can't spell it.) I 
said Nein." 

He considered a little, and said, 
” Parle z - vous frangais ? ” I said 

(What ’s the French for ” Not 

very well?” W'ell, that’s what I 
said.) 

At this his face brightened. He 
drew a long breath, and began : 


"I am a Professor of Music at 
Heidelberg ” 

Charles, I had to interrupt him. 

I simply couldn’t help it. I said, 
“Then you owe me half-a-crown.” 
He stopped, and looked at me with 
a sort of sad dignity. Then he 
turned round with a sigh and plodded 
wearily across the Park. And oh, I 
do hope he had better luck with 
somebody else, because he has been 
at it for five years now, and it must 
be a heart-breaking life. His hair 
had gone quite grey since I saw him 
last. 

Charles, you do see that that is 
a true story, don’t you? If I had 
been making it up, I should have 
said that he gave me back my own 
card as a reference. I wonder why 
he didn’t. I suppose it had got 
rather dirty after five years. 

Do^ you want the other one now? 
It is the merest anecdote, and Hilda 
told it me, and I know it ’s not true. 

She has a cat called “ Didums poor 
little kitty wee, then ”; you put the 
accent on the “then,” and spread 
it out as long as you can. Well, 
Didums, etc., goes about eating 
moths; a curious diet for a cat, but 
I believe it keeps them thin. He 
swallowed them whole, you know, 
and Hilda told him how cruel it was. 
She seems to have spoken of the 
sufferings of the imprisoned ones in 
the most moving terms. Anyhow 
she found Didums next day up in her 
bedroom remorsefully eating a seal- 
skin coat. 

I am surprised at Hilda. If she 
is not careful her baby will grow up 
a journalist. I have seen him since 
he came back from you. “ This time 
I approached from the west, and I 
noticed a great difference. He is 
certainly a fine child, and as he let 
me put him to sleep I love him. 
After all, looks don’t matter tup- 
pence to a man. The great thing 
is wisdom. Knowledge comes, but 
wisdom lingers. I remember a 
General Knowledge Paper in my 
Mays. One of the questions was, 
“ Give a list of the chief coaling- 
stations you would pass on your w^ay 
to New Zealand.” The only two I 
could think of were Cyprus and 
Eickett Smith. I never heard whether 
I got full marks ; probably not. But 
since that day knowledge has come, 
for I have a friend in the Admiralty. 
He was a very high 'Wrangler the 
year I wasn’t, and just as Fisher 
is the man behind the First Lord, 
so he is the man behind Fisher; at 
least, he tells me so. And he buys 
his tobacco by the knot — or is it the 
quid ?^ — and plays the Hague Conven- 
tion at Bridge, and (as I say) knows 





all the coaling-stations from Cam- 
bridge to New Zealand. 

Wisdom Lingers. What a splen- 
did title for a novel I * Yon would 
expect a fine moral tale, and it would 
fcurn out to be the story of the 
Lingers family. Wisdom K. Lingers. 
There you have the essence of suc- 
eessful book-naming. I hand the idea 
bo you, Charles, in the certainty that 
you would steal it anyhow. 

Do you know anything about gas? 
I buy a lot every week for my geyser. 
You get about 1,000 for half-a-crown. 
A. thousand what? 1 don't know; 
but I like to take part in these great 
business transactions, and I am now 
writing to ask if they could make it i 
1,200, seeing that I am a regular cus- 
tomer. No harm in asking. 

Ever afiectionately yours, 

A. A. M. 


“ The British Minister and his wife are ex- 
ceedingly popular in Copenhagen, and are 
‘ personi grati ’ at Court .” — The Observer. 

They have a special man for that 
sort of thing. Omnibi, quorij tertii 
quidi — ^it 's all the same to him. 


A PARABLE FOR PIIOTECTIONISTS. 

There was once a Man who lived at 
Torquay in excellent health. But one 
day a Quack came to him and said : 

‘ ‘ My poor friend, you are in a ter- 
rible state. You 're dying, that 's 
what 's the matter with you." 

‘‘ Am I? " said the Man anxiously. 

"Yes," said the Quack. "Only 
one thing can save you. You must 
go and live at Margate. Bracing up, 
that 's what you want." 

" But," said the Man, " I tried 
that a long time ago, and it didn’t 
suit me at all, and I 've been here 
now for years and years, and " 

" Go to Margate," said the Quack, 
" or you '11 be dead in a week." 

This made the Man so nervous 
that he decided to journey to London 
and see a Specialist. 

The Specialist lived in Queen Anne 
Street, and he smiled as the Man put 
his case before him. 

" You 're all right," he said. 
" You stay where you are. Why, the 
east winds at Margate would kill you 
in a week." 

, ‘‘ Are you sure? " asked the Man. 


"Quite,” 

" And if I stay at Torquay I shall 
be perfectly well? " 

" Perfectly,” said the Specialist. 

" You pledge your reputation on 
that ? " asked the Man, for he wanted 
to be certain. 

" I do," said the Specialist. 

" Then I shall go back to Tor- 
quay," said the Man; and he caught 
the 6.30 from Paddington.' 

But on the very next day, as he 
was taking the air on the Marine 
Parade, he fell and broke his leg. 

" There nowl " cried the Quack. 

• ••••• 

Of course the Specialist had to 
leave Queen Anne Street. People 
had quite lost confidence in him. 

The New Beviewing. 

" C. B.," writing in The Chronicle 
on a book by Mr. C. Lewis Hikd, 
remarks that " ‘Hindish ! Delight- 
fully Hindish ! ' was the criticism of 
a woman who collared the book," 
At this rate, though Sherlock Holmes 
may be Doylish, and Robert Elsmere 
Wardish, Rob Roy becomes merely 
(as we always suspected) Scottish. 
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THINKING ALOUD. 

By James Watts-Douglas. 
(Author of “ The Quintessence of 
Eulogy/* Pinolatrous Ponder- 
ings/* etcj 

I REMEMBER RS if it were yesterday 
a certain morning in 1884. I was 
then living in the wilds of Dunton 
Green, and I had ordered from 
London a new umbrella modelled 
on the picturesque and magnificent 
implement Melded by the immortal 
author of Aylwin, When the post- 
man put the parcel into my hand, 

I trembled with the foretaste of joy. 

I can see myself very plainly, a 
vague-faced boy with a mist of down 
on lip and cheek — both as yet inno- 
cent of the safety razor — with hesi- 
tant. eyes, and a lambent, limpid 
laugh. . . . There I stood, greedily 
alone, nursing my selfish bliss. That 
moment became a landmark of my 
youth, and to this day I associate 
the name of Dunton with a brown- 
paper parcel and a downy stripling 
stricken with jealous delight. There 
are other famous personages con- 
nected with umbrellas in history and 
romance — George Borrow and Mrs. 
Gamp and Mr. Gladstone, to men- 
tion only three— but the parapluie 
;of my friend Algernon Dunton, like 
that of the King of Dahomey, 
standeth alone ‘‘ as the nightingale 
sings.’* Withdrawn beneath its 
spacious canopy,, he dwells aloof in 
the tents of his soul, austerely de- 
tached from all literary cliques and 
coteries, and communing with all the 
mighty masters of the immemorial 
: past. . . . But in those days I 
did not even dream, callow child 
that I was, that I should ever 
see the owner of this priceless and 
impayahU pagoda. Heu vatum 
ignarce vatesl You know Brown- 
'ing’s lines: — 

“ And did yon once see Algy clear, 

And did he stop and stamp, 

And did yon on all fours draw near, 

And serenade his gamp ? ” 

:i« 

Let me tell you how I first saw 
Algernon. I was free-wheeling over 
Putney Bridge one rapturous spring 
morning when suddenly I was aware 
of a limber, lithe, lyrical figure 
gradually outstripping me from be- 
hind. He was not like anyone I had 
ever seen, but I recognised him at 
once. He was striding along at a 
terrific pace, his step had the aban- 
don of a Samothracian gazelle, and 
ever and anon he waved as it had 
been the mystica vannus lacchi^ his 
great green Gargantuan gamp. His 


clothes were negligible, and his mag- 
nificent head was obscured by an 
unbecoming puggaree; but the man 
was palpitating with vibrant vitality, 
he was vibrating with vital palpita- 
tions, he was vitalised with palpitant 
vibrations. The sight set my flesh 
aflame and my nerves afire. I wept 
tears of rapture. I was torn out of 
the world by the tempestuous rhythm 
of his enormous en-tout-cas. The 
life around me became remote, and 1 
looked upon my fellow-men as I 
looked upon the cattle in the fields. 
They were outside my Paradise. As 
the man went by our eyes met, and 
I felt in my bones that he was either 
Algernon Ashton or Algernon 
Dunton, 

tsK * * 

The next time I saw him it was 
at “The Artichokes,” the famous 
semi-detached villa on Primrose Hill 
in which he has lived with his illus- 
trious friend Theophilus Botts for 
the last fifty years. I was taking 
down a monologue of Mr. Botts ’s 
when the poet burst into the library. 
He was fresh from his morning walk. 
It had been raining heavily, and as 
the sun, with pardonable intrusion, 
shone on him, the raindrops on his 
pontifical beard shone like diamonds, 
and I saw th^at he was drenched to 
his superb and spacious skin. It was 
indeed an intolerably exhijarating ex- 
perience, and again I wept tears of 
rapture. Beligious mystics record 
their exaltations, and I really do not 
see why mystic poetists — to use the 
adorable word coined by The Daily 
Chronicle — should not record theirs. 

Looking at his magnifi^cent head 

[Come ofi ! — ^Ed. Punch,] 


THE NEW AUTOCBAT. 

Ere hockey had shown her what 
sport meant, 

Ere yet she grew giddy and pert, 

She doted on dolls and deportment. 

And only came down for dessert : 

Her sisters would apprehend no 
sting 

From one so exceedingly green, 

Nor jibbed at the casual toasting 
Of bashful fifteen. 

Her tastes were not always con- 
sidered ; 

She seldom got more than, her 
share ; 

And parents, whenever the kid erred, 

Brought suitable pressure to bear I 

But gone is the rule of the hoar 
head; 

Old age is dismissed with a grunt ; 

And youth’s irrepressible forehead 
Has come to the front I 


0 wormwood and gall to our women I 

0 torture far worse than the rack, 
To find that the smartest of trim men 

Are of! on a different tack : 

For both at the helm and the prow, 
too. 

There lolls an unspeakable chit, 
And Thirty now learns she must bow 
to 

Fourteen and a bit I 

Her locks are confined by a ribbon ; 

Her language is open and free ; 

She talks like a parrot, she ’s glib on 
The problems that petrify me ; 

Her phrases are novel; to-day, what 

1 marvel at most are the queer 
Little statements she clinches with 

“Eh, what! ” 

Tacked on to “ Old dear! ” 

Though chaperons tell her where 
minxes 

Are certain to go when they die, 

A sequence of eloquent winks is 
Her sole and sufficient reply ; 
Though dowagers, itching to slap her, 
Would send her in tears to her bed, 
The simply ineffable Flapper 
Goes smiling instead ! 

And yet, when reflective December 
Bepines at the pertness of May, 
Sweet solace it is to remember 
She too has her time‘ of decay : 

She too, when she starts to put flesh 
on, 

Will take a subordinate post, 

While babies, devoid of discretion. 
Are ruling the roast ! 


CHARIVARIA. 

Mr. McKenna’s suitability for the 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty 
has been questioned. It evidently is 
not generally known that he rowed 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Bace in 1887. 

^ * 

Mr. Winston Churchill in his 
election address draws attention to 
the fact that it is peculiarly appro- 
priate that he should represent the 
Exchange Division of Manchester. 
One was forgetting that not so long 
ago he exchanged one political party 
for another; 

* jh 

The latest portrait of the Kaiser, 
as a Doctor of Laws of Oxford Uni- 
versity, by a German artist, must be 
worth seeing. His Imperial Majesty, 
a Berlin ■ telegram informs us, “is 
shown standing in an imposing atti- 
tude, wearing his university robe 
over knee-breeches, and in his right 
hand he is holding the academical 
cap. As he also' wears a scarlet scarf, 
in addition to the insignia of the 
Orders of the Garter and Bath, the 
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colour eSect is, as may well be 
imagined, very striking.*' The 
Queen of Sheba, we should say, 
would cut a poor figure by the side 
of this typical ’Varsity man. 

* * 

Mr. John Murray has published 
the Life of Delane of The Times. 
We understand that he would also 
like the life of the present Editor of 
that journal. ^ ^ 

* 

Speaking at the annual dinner of 
the Parliamentary Press Gallery, Mr. 
Spencer Leigh Hughes ** created 
much amusement ” by describing 
the Chairman of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee as The Minister for the In- 
terior.” We must confess we always 

like this joke ourselves. 

* * 

A certain literary gentleman of 
diminutive stature was introduced 
to a lady as one who wrote in the 
style of the author of “ Plain Tales 
from the Hills.” Oh,” said the 
lady, ” then you must be the 
Pocket Kipling I see advertised! ” 

* ♦ 

Beading in an account of the en- 
tertainment at Hengler’s that 
** some really funny clowns have 
been engaged for the Bing,” an ill- 
informed correspondent writes to ask 
whether this is a belated attempt to 

brighten up Wagner. 

* ♦ 

Mr. Frohman proposes to bring 
over American companies to play in 
London with a total disregard of 
money-making, ” There will be no 
trouble about finding theatres for 
them,” he remarked to a representa- 
tive of The New York Herald^ ” and 
hang the expense ! It will be my 
treat.” Does this mean that it will 
be no treat for the British public? 

sH * 

* 

The Cremation Society of England, 
with a view to attracting customers, 
has lowered its fees, and an appeal 
is made to persons of small means to 
give it a trial. 

He He 
* 

' You must only keep your parents 
if you have a surplus,” said Judge 
Bacon last week. The pronounce- 
ment, we hear, has^caused consider- 
able uneasiness among parents, who' 
now fear confiscation. 

H« He 
He 

A report just issued shows that 
forty fewer passengers were killed in 
; railway disasters last year than in 
1906. It would be interesting to 
know their names. 

He He 

A lady from the country who 
travelled by the Central London 
Bailway for th@ first tima last weak 
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Boots (uho has overslept). “Will te plase 
IT VriS THIS TOIME YESTERDAY MORNIN’, SoRR.” 

saw, upon alighting, the words 
” This way out” upon the floor of 
the platform. Unable to find a 
handle by which to raise the flap of 
what she presumed to be a flight of 
stairs, she looked helplessly around 
her, when her eye was caught by 
another notice: — ” No Exit.” At 
that, uttering the word Trapped 1 ” 
she swooned. 

♦ He 
He 

As a result of the strike at a 
Bestaurant a rival institution, known 
briefly as ” Ken’s Kabin,” was 
opened, and those who are on the 
look-out for new humourists are 
asking who is responsible for the 
witty title. * 

* hj 
H( 

Burglars broke into the Fever Hos- 
pital, Fulham, last week, and stole 
£160. It is now proposed, with a 
view to preventing the recurrence of 
such an incident, to train a number 
of sturdy microbes to fulfil the func- 
tions of watch-dogs. 

He Ht 

Dr. J. W. H. ^YRE, by the way, 
has been delivering a lecture on 
Beneficent Bacteria,” and the fact 


TO GET UP, Sore. It’s ax hour later than 

that there are good microbes as well 
as bad microbes makes one wonder 
whether it might not be possible for 
the former sort to wear a badge to 
distinguish them. Hitherto, w’e 
must confess, we have been scowling 
at all alike, ^ ^ 

Chased by the Mid-Kent Stag 
Hunt last week a deei; ran into an 
inn at Charing Heath. About a 
month ago the same deer finished up 
a run by entering a public-house in a 
neighbouring village. It is thought 
that the ignorant animal mis-read a 
certain notice as ” Deer, glorious 
deer.” ^ ^ 

♦ 

A man has been sentenced to three 
months' hard labour for selling 
watered milk. The Bench refused to 
believe that some of the April 
showers had been so sharp that the 
rain had forced its way into the cow. 

“The French Academy of Moral and Poli- 
tical Sciences has unanimously elected Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P., correspondent for the 
Moral Section .” — Irish Times, 

A little unkind to ’ so agile a poli- 
tician, 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I HAVE been counting up Mr. Marion Crawford s 
novels and find they reach the respectable figure of 35. 
Pretty well; but better still is the fact that there is 
nowhere any sign of haste or indication of failing power. 
His latest — The Prima Donna (Macmillan) reaches 
the level established a quarter of a century ago. It 
opens effectively with a scene in a New York opera- 
house- An explosion shakes the building to its founda- 
tion. The lights go out; panic ensues; there is danger 
of great loss of life, when the Prima Donna begins her 
song again, holds the audience spellbound, and averts 
catastrophe. Mr. Crawford speedily changes the scene 
to England, where the mystery of the murder of a 
young girl in the opera-house on the night of the ex- 
plosion is unravelled. A minor plot shrouding the 


away, did you? The authors are Eden Phillpotts and 
Arnold Bennett, so that in addition to the adventures 
you have both humour and style. Why should not other 
authors take a holiday together and collaborate in a book 
of this kind? Messrs. Henry James and Bart 
Kennedy, for instance, might give us a splendid story, 
full of sentences about the right length. must not 
expect to see, this suggestion adopted immediately, but 
the interval of waiting will not be long if the Phill- 
potts-Bennett combination continues to give such 
pleasant entertainment. 

• Miss Marjorie Bowen's graphic account of all that 
came of the Mariage de Convenance between Andreas, 
Prince of Hungary, and Giovanna, Queen of Naples, 
appropriately resembles, in richness and variety of 
colouring, a Neapolitan ice! Thus, in the first para- 
graph of The Sword Decides! (Alston Kivers) the sky 
is turquoise, the evening-glow purple, the stars golden. 



WHEN THE CONIMISSION FOR THE SHAKSPEARE STATUE IS GIVEN OUT, 

ENTERPRisiNa Artists’ Models waiting to interview the Successful Sculptor. 


acquaintance of Van Torp, the American millionaire, 
and the daughter of an English Peer, is cleverly main- 
tained and satisfactorily worked out. Mr. Crawford 
is a shrewd observer of men and women, especially 
women. His description of one sitting down for the first 
time in a perfectly new gown is a masterpiece of close 
observation and original thought. It is a safe assertion 
that no one before thought of the serpent in this connec- 
tion. When it is suggested, there seems a good deal 
in it. 

That The Statue (Cassell) is really an exciting story 
you will agree when you hear that it includes one 
murder, one secret trial — I mean marriage, between the 
son of the man who was killed and the daughter of the 
man who killed him, two detectives, one proper trial 
with reporters, one escape from Dartmoor, one Cabinet 
meeting, and one threatened war between Germany and 
Prance. Jt also contains the secret of the statue itself, 
which was nothing more nor less than — see Chapter 
XXV. You didn't really think I was going to give it 


the olives silver and grey, and the foam of cherry- 
trees w^hite. Miss Bowen has a wonderful eye for 
colour, particularly that affected by the beardless 
undergraduate, when he sets to work to paint the town — 
or the Empire — on boat-race night, - Inside as well as 
outside her book is red with the red of blood. Her 
portraits, landscapes, interiors, battle-pieces, and 
murder scenes nearly all reek of it; and yet they all 
prove her to be a born painter. ^ She takes the dry 
bones of Neapolitan history, a.d. 1343, and really makes 
them live, clothed on with flesh and blood (especially 
blood), and decked in all the colours of the rainbow. 
Personally I could do with rather less of the predominant 
colour. When I sit down to sup on horrors I don't like 
them quite so underdone. Still I think this is Miss 
Bowen's best book up to date. 


** As he approached the steamers it was observed that he looked pale 
and arixions, but a closer view showed that he was neither one nor the 
other .” — Timaru Merald. 

New Zealand has its sporting journalists too. 
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Indignation has been caused in the 
British Colony at Tangier by a notice 
published by the Consulate that the 
British Government cannot in future 
ransom anyone captured by brigands 
— the money, it is presumed, being 
required for Old Age Pensions. 
Several important kidnappings have 
in consequence had to be indefinitely 
held over. 

* * 

* 

In the course of a report to the 
Colonial Office the Eesident of Borgu 
Province, Nigeria, mentions that the 
Chief Ivokafu is said to have attained 
the age of 205, and his son that of 
157. There is a general opinion,’’ 
the Eesident 
says, that the 
average duration 
of life in the 
province is de- 
creasing u n a c- 
countaWy.” Pro- 
bably as the re- 
sult of missionary 
efforts, the people 
are becoming 
more truthful. 

^ * 

* 

Torpedo - boats 
Nos. 074 and 071 
of the Medway 
flotilla are said 
to have collided 
while carrying 
out night exer- 
cises in the North 
Sea. No. 074 was 
slightly damaged 
on the port side, 
but the other was 
uninjured. This 
raises the inter- 
esting point : Did 
they both collide, 

or only one of them ? 

* 

* 

' Mr. Asquith,'’ says Lord Tweed- 
MuUTii, '' is determined to maintain 
the British Navy, its personnel, its 
ships, its armaments, and its works 
in high efficiency.” So much for 
those who alleged that the new 
Premier was in favour of fostering 
better relations with Germany ! 

* He 
He 

There is, w^e suppose, nothing like 
being thorough In view of the 
threatened Licensing Act the mayor 
and chief residents of Burton-on- 
Trent have decided not to hold the 
usual lifeboat demonstration this 
year. They will have nothing to do 
with anything associated with water. 

* * 

H< 

Several persons living in North 
Westmeath claim to have seen a lep- 

VOL. oxxxiv. 


rechaun recently, . and Jt is now pro- 
posed that the provisions of the 
Licensing Bill shall be made to ex- 
tend to Ireland. 

Hs H« 

He 

At a meeting of the- Mitcham 
Parish Council a letter was read from 
the^ Surrey Territorial Association 
asking the Council to induce their 
employes to join the Territorial 
Army, but it was pointed out that the 
Council’s only employe was a grave- 
digger. It is thought that the Army 
Council will now suggest that he will 
be a capital fellow for making en- 
trenchments. 

Hs Hs 
Hi 

Poor Shakspeare ! Coming out of 
His Majesty’s Theatre after the re- 


vival of The Merry Wives a playgoer 
was heard to remark that he much 
preferred ” the same author’s Merry 
Widow 

* H« ^ 

Hi 

The cablegram received by Mrs. 
Langtry some time ago, announcing 
that a silver mine had been found on 
an estate purchased by her in 
America, has turned out to be a hoax. 
It only remains to hope now that her 
new play, in spite of appearances to 
the contrary, may turn out to be a 
gold mine. 

* Hi 

Mr. G. A. Storey, A.E.A., having 
stated that a portrait painted by a 
stupid person will make the sitter 
look stupid, several stupid painters 
write to deny that this is so. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

And Mr. B. W. Leader has been 


made an honorary Old Master. 
Burglars have stolen a picture of his 

from the Wellington Art Gallery. 

:|! 

Hi 

The practice of aimateur Oratorio 
Choirs visiting gaols is mcreasing, 
and in one instance several prisoners 
are said to have objected on the 
ground that it was nob included in 
their sentence. 

^ * 

Hi 

The New York correspondent of 
The Express sends an account of a I 
young woman who, having never 
spoken to a man until she was 
twenty -nine years of age, married the , 
first man she met. We have often 
vronderedhow some men were able to 
get married. 

* Hi : 

ifc 

Two hundred ; 
women employed ' 
by a firm of hat- i 
ters at South - 
Norwalk, C o n- 1 
necticut, recently | 
went on strike ! 
because their em- j 
ployers wanted I 
to know their : 
ages in order to ' 
p ro mote the 
three oldest to 
the position of j 
inspectors. ■ It is 
now, we hear, in- 
tended to appoint , 
the three who , 
look the oldest, 
and more trouble 
is feared. 

Ht H* 

At a time when 
no one seems to 
have a good word 
for the house- 
breaker it seems 
only fair to re- 
cord the fact* that a party of 
burglars who made their way into 
a vicarage last week left untouched 
a number of valuable . sermons 
— and this in an age which is 
certainly not distinguished by rever- 
ence. 

HN Hi 
Hi 

Br. Romme^s theory, published in 
Lra Revue, to the effect that by a law 
of nature a child takes its sex from 
the weaker and not the stronger of 
its parents is not meeting with 
general acceptance among fathers of 
families of hoy A 

Hi 

The crumb of comfort! The first 
cab left the rap.k, arid the other 
horse-cabs moved up automatically. 
'‘Yah! ” shouted one of their 
drivers, “ Show me the motor- cab 
that ’ll do that! ’’ 
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dictation. 

Rc-ene— : 4 room. Be, with his arm in a sling, is pacing 
up and down the floor. She is sitting dt a. writing- 
table. 

He. Are you ready? 

She. Quite ready. j. 

He. Just read over that bit we managed to do yester- 

day. I forget how it went. ’ ^ i n 

She (reading aloud). “ As he heard these a-wful words, 
Julian sprang to his feet. A violent flush overspread 
his facef and in accents that bore testimony to the 
tumult of his feelings, he muttered between his clenched 

teeth ” {She stops reading.) 

He, Well, go on. 

She. There 's nothing to go on with. You said you d 

^^^He (testily). Oh, come, I 'm quite certain I dictated 
more than that. I remember it quite well. 

She (calmly). If you remember it quite well, you can 
do it again. I 'm waiting. 

He. Say the last word again. 

She. ''Teeth.’" 

He. Give me the word before that. 

She. Clenched.” 

He (meditatively). Clenched teeth? Clenched teeth? 

What did he clench his teeth for? ^ 

She. I haven’t a ghost of an idea. You said his 
teeth were clenched, and you ought to know why he got 
them into this condition. I ’m not responsible for his 
goings-on. 

He. There you go! You’ve driven it all out of my 
head again. I wish you ’d stop talking and let me 
think. . 

She: Yes, do. (A pause.) ' ^ ^ 

He. I wish you ’d read over the whole of the last 
bit again. 

(She does so in a highly dramatic manner.) 

He. How can a chap be expected to think if you read 
like that? One would imagine you had an idea you 
could do it better yours'elf ! 

She. So I could, and so could any of the children. 
Shall I send for one of them? 

He. Oh, do keep quiet, (Passes his left hand wildly 
through his hair.) Got it 1 Are you ready ? 

She (scornfully). Yes; have been for half-an-hour. 

' He (dictating). Inverted commas, please 

She (after toriting). I should think he might have said 
■ that without clenching his teeth. 

He, (stonily). Would you mind reading what you ’ve 
wTitten? 

She (cheerfully). Not a bit. (Reads.) “ And in 
accents that bore testimony to the tumult of ^ his feel- 
ings, he muttered between his clenched teeth, ‘ inverted 
commas, please.’ ” Go on, do. 

He fin a freezing tone). Have you written that? 

She (pleasantly). Yes, dear, written every word of it. 
It sounds most awfully mysterious and exciting. Do 
get on quickly with it. ^ ^ 

He (wildly apostrophising the universe). Great 
Heavens 1 Here ’s a woman who actually doesn’t 
know about inverted commas. 

She. Oh, yes, dear, I do. They are those funny little 
twiddly things that they print in books when they quote 
poetry. 

He (in a tone of profound melancholy). Quite right, 
darling, quite right. That ’ll do for this mornipg. I 'm 
most awfully obliged to you for helping me so much. 

' (Scene closes.) 


AIRS OF AN EXILE* 

OXFOED MeMOEIES., 

Oh, in the day when Folly decked my brows, 

And prescient manhood bloomed upon my cheek; 
When I combined a genius for carouse 
With Socialism and the bards in Greek; 

When that first ” fancy knitted ” orifiamme 
Of freshness lent my limbs a suppler grace ; 

When I evinced a taste for epigram 

And hung a " Captain Waeeen ” in my face; 

When in an atmosphere of Gothic age, 

Fixed seats and sporting prints and Beenard Shaw, 

I throve on picnics, port and persiflage. 

Drank Audit ale and took a ” third ” in Law, 

I little dreamed how soon would come a time 
When I should be collecting outlawed bills. 

Preparing leases and defending crime, 

In far-off townships under alien hills. 

I was immortal then; inured to Art, 

And dandled on the lap of every Muse, 

I pored on Hamerton in groves apart, 

Derided Mill and scoffed at Nietzsche’s views. 
Pater was minq, and Symonds; Matthew A., 

Euskin and Morris held me in their thrall ; 

I babbled Brahms with men of kindred clay. 

And sat out Elgar in the Balliol Hall. 

And there were days when, straining at the oar, 

I stapped my vitals for the College weal; 

Stroked (with consummate pride) a ” junior four,” | 
And ate raw beef at every other meal. 

And there were moments, birthday wines and bump 
Suppers when, pledged to woo the vinous god, 

I haled the College porter to the pump 
And lit a bonfire in the chapel quad. 

But now — Ye Gods ! can I be that same youth 
That down the classic Cher was used to roam. 
Pressing the search for elegance and truth, 

Aided by frequent subsidies from home? 

Am I that youth whose cynicisms wrung 
Esthetic coteries’ approving smiles; 

Bound whose Apolline limbs sublimely clung 
Distinguished raiment in the latest styles? 

Here in a ten-floor offlee block I ply 
The small attorney’s inexpensive trade; 

No fires of inspiration light this eye, 

My speech is terse, my costume ready-made. 

Codes of absurd procedure hold in check 
A soul once intimate with all the bards ; 

I pour the shameless cocktail down my neck, 

Start work at eight and spend the night at cards. 

Briefly from Intellect’s essential springs, 

A cultured exquisite, I quaff no more. 

But toil, the victim of material things, 

A seedy exile on an alien shore. 

I don’t repine ; but ofttimes in the sad 

Long sleepless hours I murmur, " Would that I 
Were once again the careless undergrad. 

That trickled blithely down the dear old ' High.’ ” 

Algol. 


In the Navy Estimates for 1908-9, the following item 
occurs : 

“Funerals by contraot or agreement (including coffins) .... 
cbapel allowances, carting rubbisb, amusements of L^atics at Yar- 
mouth, and other small expenses.” 













Club Memler, “Waiter, please bring me Punch.” 

Privileged Waiter. ‘‘I’m very sorry, Sir, but all the Puncebs are engaged. Perhaps you’d like to see the ‘complaint-book’— 

THERE ARE SOME VERY GOOD JOKES IN THAT.” 


FROM MANXLAND TO SPHINX- 
LAND. 

The Nameless One in Egypt. 

A BALD and jejune paragraph in The 
Daily Mail recites the bare facts that 
the Nameless One has recently spent 
three months in Egypt studying and 
mixing with the people, that he re- 
ceived the warmest hospitality from 
all the inhabitants, and that a crowd 
of Egyptian students bade him fare- 
well at the railway station at Cairo. 

We are glad to be able to supple- 
ment this meagre statement with 
some interesting details communi- 
cated by a trustworthy correspondent 
on the spot. 

It appears that the Nameless One, 
who has long been profoundly inte- 
rested in Egyptology, has made a 
complete and exhaustive trip through 
Upper and Lower Egypt. 

Wherever he went he was greeted 
with showers of scarabs, wahfs, and 
other indigenous and honorific comes- 
tibles. 

Seventeen of the finest and most 
highly-mettled donkeys at the Pyra- 


mids have been called ‘‘ John 
Storm in honour of the novelist. 

An enterprising firm of Coptic 
publishers are arranging to issue a 
magnificent edition dc Luxor of all 
his novels. 

The Khedive is asserted to have 
expressed the wish that His Three- 
legged Nibs should take up his resi- 
dence permanently in Egypt, and to 
have offered him free quarters in the 
Pyramid of Cheops. I 

The Nameless One is alleged to 
have made the astounding discovery 
that Pasht (the sacred cat of ancient 
Egypt) was of Manx breed. 

While journeying up the Nile one 
of his suite shot a quail, on which 
the famous fictionist sadly remarked, 
“ Sic transit Gloria! ” 


“ At a quarter before four o’clock the Rev. 
E. D. heard noses in his house .” — The People. 

No wonder, in this weather. 

A photographer in Victoria, B.C., 
has the following advertisement : — 

If you have Beauty, I take it ; 

If you have none, I make it. * 


Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than War.’’ 

“ The engines began moving before the ropes 
were got on board, and a hawser got entangled 
in the port wheel. The captain tried to disen- 
tangle it by going astern, but was afraid to 
continue for fear of bringing down the scala. 
He therefore gave orders to cut the rope, but 
there was nothing on board to cut it with. So 
he again gave orders to go ahead and succeeded 
in breaking the rope, but at the same time 
the paddle wheel went to pieces. Captain 
Themistocli who remained perfectly cool then 
gave orders to let go the anchor, bnt after a 
long search the sailors reported there was no 
anchor or chain. The captain then decided 
that the only thing that remained was to put 
the ship ashore, and this time was quite 
successful, after tha steamer had struck and 
demolished a bath house.” 

The Levavt Herald. 


On the Brain. 

The Irish Times reports Mr. 
Joynson-Htcks as follows: — 

“Mr. Churchill knew that the will of the 
people of tills coimtry was in accord with the 
House of Lords, and like the immortal Beer 
Tax, he preferred to lie low on the subject.’^ 

At this rate the immortal Tar Baby 
will become Tarifi Rabies. 
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LONDON LETTERS. 

III. 

Bear Charles^ — ^Do you truly want 
me to recommend you something to 
read? Well, why not try the serial 
story in some ha’penny paper? There 
you get a glimpse of the real thing. I 
turned idly to Lepers in Israel (or 
whatever it is called) last night, and 
found myself suddenly up to the neck 
in tragedy: Lord Btlltngham. . . . 

Charles, you ’re a married man, 
tell me if it really is so. The gentle 
Pamela is urged by a cruel mother 
to espouse Lord Billmgliam for his 
money’s sake. Lord B. is a vulgar 
brute, I’m afraid; in any case 
Pamela is all for young Prendergast; 
but one must be sensible, you know, 
and money does make a difference, 
doesn’t it? So she becomes Lady 
Billingham ; and a year or two later 
Prendergast comes back from South 
Africa to find that it is he who is the 
real Lord Billingham after all. (I 
got most of this from the “ synop- 
sis,” which enables you to start the 

V story fioiv, so I can’t say how it was 
they overlooked him in the first 
place.) It would be extremely cruel 
(you see that, Charles?) to talk 
about it, because Pamela would then 
become plain Mrs. Stuhhs, and no 
money at all; so Prendergast decides 
to say nothing to anybody. But he 
w’’as reckoning without Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, no less. Mrs. Trevelyan 
finds out the secret, and threatens 
Prendergast that she will tell every- 
body that he is the real Lord Billing- 
ham unless he marries her. So of 
course he has to. 

It is at this moment that we meet 
Capt. Pontijax. Capt. Pontifax is 
in love with Mrs. Trevelyan, at least 
he thinks he is, and he says that if 
she doesn’t marry him he will let 
on about what happened to Mr. 
Trevelyan, who was supposed to have 
died of old age. At the same time 
the news gets out that Prendergast is 
really Lord Billingham, and so 
Pamela does become Mrs. Stuhhs; 
and as Prendergast cannot honour- 
ably withdraw from the alliance he is 
about to contract with Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, it looks as though she is going 
to be Lady Billingham. But on the 
eve of the wedding a body is found 
at the bottom of the old chalk 
quarry. . . Whose? ... 

W^hat I want to hear from you, 
Charles is, Bo people always get 
married for this sort of reason ? Are 
you really the Buke of Norfolk, and 
did Kitty discover your secret and 
threaten to disclose it? Oh, you 
coward! I don’t mind anybody 

knowing that I am the true Earl 
Billingham. ^ 

About the body. We shall know 
to-morrow. I think it ’s Capt. Ponti- 
fax myself, but I will send you a 
telegram. 

Are you an authority on dress ? A 
man got into my carriage on the Bis- 
trict to-day wearing a top hat, a 
frock coat, and brown boots. Is that 
right ? I ask it seriously, because 
the point 1 want to discover is this : 
Supposing you suddenly found that 
you had nothing in the house but 
brown boots and a frock coat, would 
a bowler or a topper be the better 
way out of it? 

You see the idea, Charles. If you 
add a bowler then the thing you have 
to explain away is the coat. I don’t 
quite see how that is to be managed ; 
you could only put it down to absent- 
mindedness. But if you add a topper 
then you have only the brown boots 
to account for. This could be done 
in a variety of waj’s. A foggy morn- 
ing, a sudden attack of colour-blind- 
ness, or that your mother asked you 
to wear the thickest ones, dear, and 
never mind about the silly fashion. 
It is an interesting point which has 
never been dealt with properly in the 
etiquette books. You and I are 
agreed upon the topper, it seems. 

I went to a play last Tuesday. It 
was not bad, but the funniest scene 
happened right at the beginning, 
when I watched an American buy a 
seat at the box-office. They gave him 

1 J13, and he only discovered it after 
he had paid for it, and had put his 
change carefully away. Bo you 
know, Charles, he nearly cried. The 
manager assured him there was 
nothing in it ; people sat there every 
night, and were heard of again. It 
was no good. He got his money 
back, and went away looking quite 
miserable. Isn’t it childish'? I am 
going to be married on Friday, May 
13, just to show. When is that? 
Sickening if it 's not for years and 
years and years. I have a patent 
calendar somewhere which tells you 
the date for any year up to 1928. I 
never know why it should stop there ; 
something to do with the Golden 
Number getting too big. It won’t go 
backwards either, which is a pity, 
because I have always wanted to 
know on what day of the week I was 
born. Nobody will tell me. It was 
OTe of the- lucky days, I am sure. 
How can I find out? 

To-morrow. ~i have just sent you 
a telegram to say that it was Sir 
hichard Tressider’s body. Strange 
that you hadn’t thought of him 
Chaeles I felt very shy in the Post 
O 111 C 6 , Yes, about Castle Bump- 

brook. She didn’t believe there w^as 
such a place; I offered to bet. We 
went through the Telegraph Birec- 
tory together. Bo you know, you 
come in the Castles, not in the 
Bumps at all. (Put me among the 
Bumps.) Something ought to be done 
about it. I always thought Castle 
was your Christian name, kind of. 

Yes, it was Sir Richard’s corsp. It 
occurs to me now that you will get 
this letter a day after the telegram. 
How did I put it ? 

” Body believed to be that of Sir 
Bichard Tressider. Death certified 
as by drowning. Inspector Stochley 
suspects foul play.” 

An eleven-penny touch, Charles, 
and I never signed it, and you ’ll 
wonder what on earth it ’s all about. 
Probably you will dismiss it as a 
joke, and that would be elevenpence 
thrown away. This cannot be al- 
low^Cvi. You can get a telegram re- 
peated at half price, can’t you? I 
think I shall go and have a fivepenn^; 
ha’penny repeat. 

I say, what are you doing about 
the w'eather? Are you taking it lying 
down? I w^ant to sign a petition, or 
wuite to my M.P. (haven’t got one, 
then I shall write to yours), humbly 
showing that it ’s the rottenest do 
there ’s ever been. Bo you remember 
the story (it comes in Qesta Boman- 
orum, or should) of the man who built 
a model of another man and threw 
things at it, and the other man sat 
in a bath with a mirror in his hand, 
and whenever the first man threw he 
ducked under the water. If he got 
under in time his enemy missed, and 
it w^as all right. Otherwise he w^ns 
killed. Well, I am going to rig up a 
Negretti ^ in my room, and throw 
boots at it, and if the original has to 
spend all his time in a cold bath, 
ducking, I think, Charles, w^e shall 
get some warmer weather soon. 

Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 

The uncertain glory of an April day.” 

Charles, in your courting days was 
she ever as cold to you as this ? Poor 
old dear! Never mind, it ’s all right 
nowL Grive her my love, and believe 
me to be always yours, A. A. M. 

“ To the Editor of The Finanoial Times 

Sir, — I notice in your Stock Exchange 
notices that you say the Committee have been 
asked to appoint a special settling day in the 
Golden Links, Ltd., 5 shares of 5s each fully 
paid’ Nos. 1 to 5, and 353,190 shaies of 5s 
each, fully paid. Nos. 6 to 353,195. 

. I beg to inform you that this announcement 

IS not correct It should he; 5 shaies of 5s 
each, fully paid. Nos. 1 to 5, and 353,190 shares 
of 5s. each, fully paid. Nos. 0 to 353,195.” 

We strongly advise the editor to 
stick to his guns and refuse to be 
browmeaten by anybody. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 


First Examiner. “ 0 OUOKOO, SHALL I call thee Bird, 
Ob but a ■wanderihg voice ? ” 
Second Examiner. “ State the alternative preferred, 
With reasons for tour choice.” 


THE PASSIONATE GOLFER TO HIS LOVE. 

Dearest, it almost breaks my heart 
To speak the word that bids us part 
For ever past recall. 

Were you less charming, had you less 
Of that perfection in excess 
Which holds my soul in thrall, 

I might dismiss you from my mind 
At lucid intervals, and find 
My eye upon the ball. 

Now, when I raise my club to drive 
]\Iy weil-meant efforts seldom thrive, 
Your presence seems too near. 

No open champion, since the sky 
Saw the first shaggy divot fly, 

The first bare patch appear, 

Could at one time in rapture dwell 
On all the charms you wield so well 
And also strike the sphere. 

So when I 'm playing through the 
green 

The thought of all your grace, my 
queen, 

Intoxicates like wine. 

’Witch’d by your beauty’s mute 
appeal, 

’Stead of the leathern grip, I feel 
Y^our tender hand in mine. 

ThcAi if I press, oh, who could blame? 
Not Zeno’s self, yet all the same 
The ball goes off the line. 

But, ah ! my cup of woe is full 
When after socket, slice and pull 
Or fatuous half-topped roll, 

Forth from the bunkers’ grim embrace 
With trembling lip and pallid face 
At last I near the hole — 

Only to find, absorbed in you, 

One cannot putt and worship too — 

‘ Each needs a single soul ! 

So wo must part ; but not all grey 
Will be your solitary way, 

For though our bonds I snap, 

You ’ll watch as I relinquish fast 
Stroke after stroke until at last 
I offer you, mayhap, 

To dull the pain of parting thus 
The privilege of seeing + 

Before my handicap ! 


THE SCHOOL FOE EXPEETS. 

Of a new putative Old Master re- 
cently discovered in Vienna the 
gifted Frau Hoegel, the picture- 
restorer, who is ‘‘ a high authority on 
old paintings,” is reported to have 
said that the colouring of the hair, 
eyes, and mouth is conclusive proof 
that the work is original. While 
tolerably certain that the painting is 
a Van Dyck, Frau Hoegel thinks 
there is a bare possibility that it may 
he a Eubens.” 

There is an agre’eable vagueness 


here, a having-it-both-ways line of 
country which makes it easy for any- 
one to become a high authority on 
old paintings’.” 

We may try it ourselves. “ Yes, 
sir, it is certainly an old painting. 
Look at the dirt and the cracks. At 
present, since the surface is entirely 
black, it is hard to say whether it is 
a Velasquez or a Tintoretto; but both 
have been dead some years, and both 
used oils.” 

Or, of a picture not quite so far 
gone — “ It may of course be a 
Leonardo, but if not, why should it 
not be a Luini? They were very 
much alike. Perhaps Luinardo is 
the best ascription.” 


Or,^ of a bad picture of some age: 
''It is not good, we admit, but we 
advise you to buy it, just to see if 
there is not a Eembrandt underneath. 
Mr. Humphry Ward found one the 
other day, for which a German col- 
lector paid thousands of pounds. . No 
English art-critic need ever despair of 
a market for his finds so long as Ger- 
many and America exist; and if our 
own National Gallery complains, why, 
let it^ obtain a worthier grant. Busi- 
ness is business all the world overi” 
Or, of a modern landscape — ” Yes, 
it is an interesting work. If it is not 
a Corot, which we are inclined tc 
doubt, it is a Van Hier. In his best 
and ripest manner too.” 
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DONE INTO ENGLISH. 

/According to “Playgoer’’ in The Weekly Dispatch, 
a London manager says that the next time he buys a 
play on the Continent he will have it done into English 
at a translation bureau, and that version, polished up a 
little, will stand every bit as good a chance of catching 
the public support as a version for which he would have 
to pay fees.” 

Of course the London manager is absolutely right; 
the manners and customs of polite society in England 
and France have become so similar — especially since the 
E7it6nt6 Cordiale — that the services of a skilled adapter 
are now superfluous. In support of this assertion Mr, 
Punch heg& to submit a few specimen extracts from a 
verbatirn translation of a modem comedy by one of the 
most brilliant and successful of Parisian dramatists. 

The scene, it is true, has been changed from Trouville 
and Deauville to St. Leonards and Bexhill; the names 
of the characters have been Anglicised, while as many 
of them as possible have been given titles in order to 
render the play interesting to a West End audience. 
But otherwise his translator has faithfully followed the 
original text : — 

; Act I. — A large apartment, in Seaview Villa, St, 
Leonards, occupied by Lord Bonald Shillingford, 
and his widowed sister. Lady Laura Streatley. 
Lord Ronald (to one of Ms guests. Sir Joseph Bryant, 
a Sheffield ironmaster). Whatever may come of it, we 
will try, dear Sir Joseph, not to leave you too bad an 
I impression of our St. Leonards., 

Sir Joseph, And I am not sorry, besides, to see what 
i a pleasure-city at the commencement of the twentieth 
j century is like. 

■ ^ Lord E, You have permitted me, have you not, to 
, introduce some of our friends to you presently? We 
I shall have Lord Hurstmonceux (to Lucian Bryant, Sir 
\ Joseph's son). In fact, Hurstmonceux is a schoolfellow 
= of ours. We shall have Weldham — steelworks, forges 
s blast-furnaces, metallurgy — like you. ’ 

j Lucian (modestly). A hundred times larger! 

; Lord E. 1 say, there is one who has a constitution of 
steel. ' He is a little good man of nothing at all. Since 
. the death of Weldham pere he conducts all alone a 
: colossal business, which does not prevent him from 
enjoying himself. 

Sir Joseph. Yes, he is the holiday-making manufac- 
: turer, one of the marvels of contemporary industry ! 

, Lord R. Ah, there he is, arriving from the shore with 
Lady Mainwaring. I was forgetting to tell you that we 
. are dining with Lady Mainwaring, his cousin. 

- Lady Laura. What will Sir Joseph think? She is not 
i only his cousin, she is also his fiajicee. She is a charm- 
ing woman, divorced from Sir Hector Mainwaring who 
has conducted himself odiously to her. 

Lard R. Our other guests are two club friends Wink- 

worth and Kennard. They are very nice. 

’ slanderous^^^"^’ gossips, and slightly 

. ■ Sir Joseph. That is of no consequence. 

(Enter Weldham and Lady Mainwaring.) 

Lord E. Dear friends 1 
Weldham, My good Shillingford I 
Lord R. Introductions are unnecessary. Let us effect 
manner. (To Lady M.) Dear 
Madam, Sir. Joseph Bryant, Mr. Lucian Bryant ' 
Lady Laura (io Mrs. Lucian B.). Lady Mainwaring i 
I 7— Mrs. Lucian Bryant. 

I Lord- B. {-presenting Weldham). Mr. Weldham. 


Lucian. Sir! (He presses his hand while inclining 
himself.) 

, Lord E. (to the Hon. Monty Winkworth and Algie 
i Kennard). My dear friends! (Introduces them.) 

1 Monty Winkworth. Madam, Sir. 
i Kennard (same business, to Lady M.). Dear madam, 
I (Winkworth and Kennard proceed to talk scandal about 
? Lord Hurstmonceux.) 

Lady Mainwaring (laughing). I do not detest, myself, 

; that one slanders Lord Hurstmonceux ! 

I Winkworth (gracefully). You! You are in love with 
5 him. It is another thing, 

r Weldham (to Sir Joseph and Lucian). Yes, ravished 
. that our friend Shillingford has placed us in communi- 
I cation. (Enter Lord Hurstmonceux.) 
i Lord HursUnonceux (going^ straight to Lady Laura). 

Madam, my homage. (He kisses her hand. After being 
i presented to Mrs. Lucian, and finding that she has for- 
5 gotteri his having been presented to her on a former 
T occasion.) I regret no longer having passed unperceived, 

) since it procures me the pleasure of recalling that little 
. incident to you. 

) Lady Laura. Come, gentlemen, let us take a turn in 
the garden while we are waiting for dinner. 

Lord Hurst. At your orders. Madam. (He takes her 
hand familiarly and places it on his arm.) 

[In the next Act the scene is a terrace at Lady Main- 
waring’s house at Bexhill, close to the sea.] 

> ^ Weldham (to Lord Bonald). My dear, you will be- 
^ lieve me if you like. ^ I have never had any success 
with women. I proclaim it to my shame. Explain that 
i to me. 

Lord R. Perhaps you are too gay. 

Weldham. Then, why do the music-hall singers have 
' so much? 

Lord R. Because they are dull in private life. 

Lady Mainw. (to Lord B. and the Bryants). You will 
take lunch with us? 

Weldham. On the yacht, you know. On the yacht ! 
Lady Mainw. Have you given notice to the Blue 
Hungarians ? 

Lord R. Blue Hungarians! In broad daylight? 
Weldham. Why not? I wish this affair to be 
^multuous. (Music without.) Come. Go ahead. The' 
Hungarians arrive. Do you hear them? They are 
thawing their fingers. Sir Joseph, you are as nice as 
everything to come to visit my little installation. 

Sir ^seph. Tell me, my dear Mr. Weldham, are your 
Hungarians gomg to accompany us to the yacht? 
(Enter Blue Hungarians.) 

Weldham. Beassure yourself. We are not going to 
pass through all the crowd with music. And besides it 
will be very well, you know. They will applaud our 
passage like madmen. Bexhill is very gay this year 
[Later.— The Hon. Monty and Algy Kennard have 
been hinting that Lord H. has made a conquest of 
Mrs. Lucian Bryant.] ^ 

Monty Winkivorth (to Lord H. mysteriously). Mv 
compliments, dear friend]^ 

you !^^* extra page for my posthumous biography of 

Lord Hurst. Do you want still another? 

Algy. I should think so ! Women ? No. Duel ^ 

Lord H. Two. 

Algy. Two duels? Bravo! Perfect I Admirable! 
This IS the event of the season! And who, without 
indiscretion, are your adversaries? 

Lord H. You 1 
Algy. Eh? 
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Bystander. “ Did you see ’ow it ’appened, Lady ? ” 

Fair Motorist. “On dear, no! I was asleep just then.” 
Bystander. “ An, then you ’ll be able to prove a lullaby ! ’ 


Lord H. You two. Because you commence to bore 
'me, ^’’ou are two quite disagreeable little boys, and I am 
tired of your gossip. 

Kennard. Is it serious? 

Lord H. My witnesses will be Weldiiam and Shil- 
LiNGFORD. I wait yours. 

Algy {ivith dignity). That suffices, sir. I am at your 
orders. 

Monty. I the same, sir. 

Algy. And enchanted to furnish you so fine an oppor- 
tunity, my dear musketeer ! 

Monty {kno^vingly). It will act very well on the 
imagination of a certain fair provincial I 

Lord H. We will arrange a quarrel to-night at the Pier 
Pavilion. Now let us go. Pass in front, I pray you. 

Algy. After you, sir. 

Lord H. I will do nothing of the sort, sir. 

Algy\ I pray you 1 

Lord H. But no ! 

Algy. Then it will be to oblige you. {Goes out with 
Monty, making a thousand politenesses to Lord H.). 

Lord JH. (to the conductor ^of the Blue Hungarians). 
Now, go on ! (The Hungarians play as the curtain falls.) 

Should the London Manager happen to have pur- 
chased this particular Trench comedy, Mr. Punch’s own 
verbatim Translator will be happy to supply him with 
the complete English version, polished according to 
sample, on merely nominal terms. Why pay more^ 

F. A. 


LOMESTICITY. 

When Jane was young, her pa and ma considered 
That woman’s mission was to be a wife 

And (for they never yet in what they did erred) 
They trained her strictly for domestic life. 

She learned the arts of boiling and of baking, 

Was taught the way to grill, and stew, and fry, 

And had the very daintiest hand at making 
A cake, a tart, a pudding, or a pie. 

She had that skill to sew and darn which docs band 
The peaceful home in bonds serene and glad ; 

She ’d all a wife requires — except a husband, 

And somehow he was never to be had. 

Meanwhile, across the road, at No. 7, 

Sweet Dolly grew neglected all her days; 

She ’d sunny hair, and eyes as blue as heaven, 

A dimpled smile, and pretty baby ways. 

But, ah ! she had not one domestic habit, 

She could not mend a sock, or bake a tart. 

Or even skin ’an ordinary iabbit — 

Her parents simply spoiled her from the start. 

But now she ’s married ; for her useless beauty 
Fevered the brow beneath a coronet; 

Whilst Jane, expert in every wifely duty, 

Lives in a flat, a lonely Suffragette ! 
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OJW’T^EEAOH ^ T’O™®® SIDE, WHERE I 

2^6w Euntaman (passing with hounds). **Hold on a bit. I’ll slip over the bridge, and turn ’eh to you!” 


WHEN JOVE RULED IN PRINTING-HOUSE 
SQUARE. 

Extract from the Recess Diary of 
Toby, M.P. 

Buscot Parky Monday . — Brought 
with me for reading in rare lei- 
sure time Arthur Dasent’s Life 
and Letters of his Uncle, John 
Thadeus Delane, sometime Editor 
of The Times y just published by 
Murray. Not given to the average 
nephew to approach George Tre- 
velyan in recording the life of 
Macaulay, Dasent has successfully 
accomplished a task of some delicacy. 

DelAne was not only Editor of 
The Times through stirring periods of 
history- He was the friend, confi- 
dant, and counsellor of the men who 
in Cabinet Council guided the des- 
tinies of the Empire. ^ In these latter 
days The Times has added to its staff 
a gentleman known as Parliamentary 
Lobbyist, purveyor of political 


notes. For thirty-seven years Delane 
was not only Editor of the paper but 
was its direct medium of political in- 
formation. Through successive Min- 
istries he occupied a position akin 
to that of honorary member of 
the Cabinet. Clarendon, Aberdeen, 
more constantly and intimately 
Palmerston, in personal interviews 
or in long letters, informed him in 
fullest detail, not only of the political 
situation at home and abroad, but of 
Cabinet intention upon pending 
issues. In 1852, when the Derby 
Administration was being formed, 
Dizzy, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the Commons, wrote 
him no fewer than four letters within 
forty-eight hours. One contained 
promise of the list of the new 
Ministry, which, ‘Mf it be possible 
I will send you for a second edition 
to-morrow."' Amongst Premiers an 
exception in this respect was made 
m case of Lord John Russell, 


whose icy manner is deplored by 
the ^ biographer. Gladstone also 
habitually refrained from secret in- 
tercourse with the powerful Editor. 

As ^ far as it affected business in 
Printing House Square that did not 
matter, since there were colleagues 
eager to contribute information. In 
1867, when a private meeting ol 
the Liberal Party was held at 
Gladstone's house to decide on its at- 
titude towards Dizzy's Reform Bill, 
Delane had only to write to four Mem- 
bers in order to secure full narrative of 
proceedings carried on behind locked 
doors. Of his correspondents three 
were C. P. Villiers, Henry Brand 
(afterwards Speaker), and Bernal 
Osborne, a habitual purveyor of 
political and social news. Lord Tor- 
rington, one of the Lords-in- Waiting 
at Windsor, gloried in the name of 
‘‘Your Windsor Special." When 
on duty at the Court he daily wrote 
to Printing House Square reporting 
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its tittle-tattle, and what Queen 
V icTOEiA said to him in private con- 
versation. 

When in 1857 a new Parliament 
was elected, Palmerston consulted 
Delane on the choice of Speaker, 
accepting his designation of Evelyn 
Denison. Pour years later he 
offered him Ministerial office, sug- 
gesting that he should become Under- 
secretary of War. Small wonder 
that the flattering proposal was de- 
clined. To vacate the throne in 
Printing House Square for an Under 
Secretaryship would have been poor 
promotion. 

This was a unique position for a 
journalist to hold. Its long con- 
I tinuance testified to Delane’s trust- 
I worthiness. He never betrayed a 
confidence. Even more greatly to his 
honour, his favour was not purchas- 
able by its bestowal. Dizzy’s assidu- 
ous court to the great man was at an 
early stage rewarded by the appear- 
ance in The Times of a review of 
Coningshy, which he ** read with 
pain and astonishment, a review cal- 
culated to do the work very great in- 
jury,” Delane accepted the favotir 
of contributions by Cabinet Minis- 
ters to his news-chest, but he recog- 
nised that the power and influence of 
The Times were based upon the foun- 
dations of j^ublic spirit, concern for 
national interest, and absolute im- 
partiality in dealing with statesmen. 
Palmerston was his personal friend 
and his hero. But if he differed from 
him on matters of public policy he 
did not hesitate to state his views in 
the rolling periods of a leading article. 

There were two institutions whose 
welfare lay close to the heart of 
Delane. Pirst came The Times, 
next the British Empire. In his own 
mind doubtless the interests were 
identical. He served them both with 
unfailing loyalty, unflagging labour, 
making and maintaining the position 
of a morning newspaper at a height 
of power never before reached or 
since paralleled. 


THE ABATEMENT OF NUISANCES. 

There are three of us. I am the 
writer, she is the pianist next door, 
and you are merely the reader. At 
the present moment I am beginning 
to compose a learned dissertation 
upon ^ ^ ' Abatement of Nuisances, 
The ; ’ ’ she is warming to her work 
qn the piano; and you. . . , But who 
cares twopence about the mere 
reader Mr. Eeader— Miss Pianist: 
Miss Pianist — Mr. Header. Now I 
think we all know each other well 
enough to be getting on with the dis- 


sertation, and therefore, as I said 
before, 

The Abatement of Nuisances. 

Tke . . . 

But just half a minute. Do you 
not think that if she could only be 
brought to knock ofl 99 h.p. from the 
right hand and to omit the left hand 
altogether, there would be more 
chance for us? If we could get her 
to reduce the clamour, at any rate 
within limits, we might have the 
pleasure of writing, and. . . thank 
you. • . the pleasure of reading some 
very pertinent and entertaining re- 
marks about nuisances and their 
abatement. But will she do it? 

I, knowing the woman, think not ; 
but let us try : — 

Letter from interrupted Journalist 
(male) to active Pianist (female^. 
No. 1 : — 

Madam, — Devoted admirer of the 
piano though I am, I yet think that 
it should be used rather as a medium 
of intellectual diversion than as a 
form of physical exercise. The 
hands are generally used for the 
manipulation of the keys, the feet 
only under peculiar and unfortunate 
circumstances. At any rate, if you 
will forgive my saying so, you are 
technically incorrect in using both at 
tihe same time.” 

Tn*E Abatement of Nuisances. 

The late Lord of tke Polls, a boon 
companion of the Author, 

There 1 I said she wouldn’t. 

Letter from irritated Journalist (male) 
to energetic Pianist (female), No. 
2 : — 

” Madam, — The idea of simulta- 
neously employing both hands, both 
feet and the nose, in furthei^ance of 
the sacred art of pianoforte music has 
all the merit and charm of originality. 
But can the occupation be a healthy 
one? ” 

in one of his rare but very lucid inter- 
vals said to him that an iiistructiTe 
and amusing biochure might well be 
written round this fascinating 

J ust listen to the woman ! 

Letter from iveary Journalist (male) 
to hyper - eirergetic Pianist 
(female), No. 3 : — 

” Madam, — You are indeed lucky 
in having so sturdy and so willing a 
maid to help you, but let me remind 
you of the importance of her confin- 
ing her operations to the bottom 
octave. You cannot watch her too 
closely (if your present position 
admits of your watching her at all), 
for should she in a moment of sesthe- 
tip passion stray higher up the key- 
board, she must certainly inconveni- 


ence your left foot, and possibly 
damage a delicate and irreplaceable 
coal-hammer.” 
subject. 

•Our first effort should be to define \ 
a nuisance, and it would be hard, wo 
think, to find a definition more com- 
pendious yet accurate than the follow- 
ing, being as it is our own : — A 
nuisance, it has been well said, is a 
d--d nuisance. 

So far, so good. To define abate- 
ment, howevei', 

Would you have thought it was 
humanly possible? 

Letter from desperate Journalist 
(male) to rampant Pianist 
(female), No. 4: — 

” Madam, — I apologise for the 
affront I have put upon you. I did 
not know, but should have guessed 
that you had two maids and two coal- 
hammers. Is there no hope? ” 

is not so easy. Properly to deal with 
this topic would be to discuss nearly 
every known form of tort and crime. 
Indeed the pastime of nuisance-abating 
is far frem being an innocent one, 
involving as^ it does at the least 
Trespass against the property of the 
Individual, Housebreaking, Window- 
smashing, Unusual Language, and the 
Infliction of Grievous Bodily Harm 
upon the King’s Subjects. Neverthe- 
less there are times. . . . 

Letter from insane Journalist (male) 
to insane Pianist (female), No. 5 
and last : — 

” Madam, — When I appear before 
the magistrate may 1 rely upon you 
as the principal witness for the 
defence ? 

P.S. — I shall plead guilty to every 
charge with a strong recommendation 
to mercy.” 

^ 5 !< 

[At this point, I am informed by 

the Police, the author But 

why go into the sordid details ?— Ed.] 

Lest we Eorget. 

“Florence Lady N. has let her house to 
Mrs. J. H. S , w'ho is a sister of Mrs. D. If she 
likes the house it is quite possible she may 
purchase it at the end of her year’s tenancy.” 

The Observer. 

To think that we have remained in 
seclusion for weeks trying to put the 
elephant together, and never knew* 
that in the outer world things like 
this were going on ! 

This, remarks the Lohalanzeiger, ^ means 
an extraordinary advance in war readiness of 
our fleet for such prolonged repairs as have, 
for instance, been carried out in dry dock, five 
of which has been four months out of use, are 
not to be feared in the case of floating docks.’ ” 
Daily Telegraph. 
It^ probably looked better in the 
original German^ mi the sub-editoi* 
should h^ve left it fterp. 
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AMEEICA m LONDON. j 

The College Widow, a comedy of| 
American 'Varsity life, is given 
nightly in the original American at | 
the Adelphi Theatre, It is a glorious 
entertainment for everybody; for, if 
you are a native, you appreciate Mr. 
.George Ade's humour, and, if you 
' are a Britisher, you are delighted by 
the novelty of the mise-en-scene. 
When Mr. Michael Morton or Mr. 
[Sydney Grundy has “adapted’’ it 
into English (I am sure one of them 
must) the story will run as follows : — 

Act L — The beginning of the Lent 
Term at Cambridge. Mr. Muttle- 
bury is in despair, for the boat is in a 
hopeless condition. Oxford is bound 
to win. While he is discussing the 
situation with various undergrads in 
the Trinity Great Court, Bolton, an 
English millionaire, comes along. He 
offers to bet a thousand pounds that 
Oxford will win, and mentions that 
•his son Billy, the famous stroke, is ; 
just going up. The bet is taken; 
Billy himself appears on his way to 
Oxford in charge of a tutor; where- 
upon Mr. Muttlebury conceives the 
idea of kidnapping him. The pret-i 
tiest Girton girl is asked to flirt with 
him, in the hopes that her fascina- 
tions will induce him to remain at 
‘Cambridge. She consents. 

Act IL — Lord Rayleigh's monthly 
dance at Cambridge, dress optional. 
'The Chancellor addresses the under- 
graduates, and hopes they ’ll have a 
jolly evening. The undergraduates 
all shake hands with each other. 
Jane Witherspoon, the Girton girl, 
gives Billy several dances, and per- 
suades him to stay on at Cambridge. 
Billy announces to Mr. Muttlebury 
•his readiness to occupy the stroke 
thwart if required. “Cambridge! 
f Cambridge ! Cambridge 1 Eah 1 
• Eahl Eah! ’’ 

■ Act III, — Putney. Lord Rayleigh 
addresses the crew. Billy franti- 
cally in love with Ja^ie, and ready for 
anything. Jane asks him not to 
strain himself. ' He laughs at * the 
idea, and says that he has often 
rowed before for Durham v. Man- 
chester. “ They ’re off! ’’ Mr. 
Muttlebury frightfully keen, but not 
quite sure whether he ’ll watch them, 
or stay and remonstrate with Jane 
for leading Billy on. Billy is row- 
ing like a demon. “ Now then, boys, 
give ’em ten,” Hooray! Cambridge 
wdnsl '"Bolton! Bolton! Bolton! 
Eah! Eah! Eah I ” Oh lor’, here ’s 
his father I 

“ My son ’s m the wronq boat! 
Help! ”, 

Act ZF.TyThe celebrations at Cam- 
bridge. 'Billy decides to chuck row- 


ing and marry Jane. He forgives her 
for her share in the kidnapping. Old 
Mr. Bolton pays up his thousand 
pounds and forgives Billy. Lord 
Rayleigh forgives everybody. Cur- 
tain. 

So you see what jolly good fun it 
all is. If anybody says it isn’t we 
will drink his bad health. With 
musical honours, gentlemen, please. 

“ For he ’s a squab and a pin-head, 

For he ’s a squab and a pin-head, 

For he ’s a squab and a web-footed rube, 
And so say all of us. 

It ’s a way we have at Atwater, 

It ’s a way we have at Bingham, 

(Both American ’Varsities), 

Which nobody can deny ” 

M. 


THE BLIGHTED BLOSSOM. 

[An exposition of the hidebound pedantry of 
our public schools.] 

A BRAIN of more than usual promise 
Was that of Charles Augustus 
Brown, 

Though frequently less gifted 
Tommies 

By dint of toiling took him down. 

With yawns he hardly strove to stifle 
He watched his fellow-victims 
packed 

With Education’s crudest trifle. 

The bare unnecessary fact. 

Not such the road that Culture 
chooses : 

The sapient child was unimpressed. 
And communed singly with the 
Muses 

Beneath his flannel undervest. 

Not his the finger-end performance, 
The mugging-up of date and name ! 
He brooded idly on the Normans, 
But cared not when the Conqueror 
came. 

If 2 -f 2 was set to shatter 
A 'brain with theorems alive, 
Contemptuous of a pedant’s patter 
He put the answer down as 5. , 

’Twas much the same with Charles’ 
Latin. 

He lived among the shadowy dead ; 
But substantives the form were pat in 
Got jumbled up inside his head. 

And so each morn he failed in 
grammar; 

Each morn, since there was none 
to tell 

The tokens of internal glamour, 

He got his trousers warmed as well. 

Till finally the Head, a dullard 
Whose mental vision, bleared and 
- . slow, 

The beaptiful had never coloured, < 

Ee quested Charles to pack and go. 


Once more a genius frustrated ! 

Once more (for mere routine too 
big) 

A mind Minerva had inflated 
Went pop like an elastic pig. 

And now !- -his youthful dreams for- 
gotten, 

Diverted from a brilliant bent, 
Augustus Brown is broking cotton — 
And seems remarkably content. 


AET. 

(A glossary for the opening of the B.A.) 

An Artist is a person who paints what 
he thinks he sees. 

An Amateur is a person who thinks 
he paints what he sees. 

An Impressionist is a person who 
paints what other people think he 
sees. 

A Popular Artist is a person who 
paints what other people think they 
see. 

A Successful Artist is a person who 
paints what he thinks other people 
see. 

A Great Artist is a person who paints 
what other people see they think. 

A Failure is a person w^ho sees what 
other people think they paint. 

A Portraitist is a person who paints 
what other people don’t think he 
sees, 

A Landscape Painter is a person who 
doesn’t paint w’hat other people 
see. 

A Eealist is a person who sees what 
other people don’t paint. 

An Idealist is a person who paints 
wdiat other people don’t see. 

The Hanging Committee are people 
who don’t see what other people 
think they paint. 

A Eoyal Academician is a person who 
doesn’t think and paints what 
other people see. 

A Genius is a person w'ho doesn’t see 
aud paints what other people don’t 
think. 

A Critic is a person who doesn’t 
paint and thinks what other 
people don’t see. 

The Public are people who don’t see 
or think what other people don’t 
paint. 

A Dealer is a person that sees that 
people who paint don’t think, and 
who thinks that people who don’t 
paint don't see. He sees people 
who don’t see people who paint; 
he thinks that people who paint 
don’t see people who see; and he 
sees what people who don’t paint 
think. 

Finally, 

A Eeader is a person whose head 
swims. 
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“ AUTOBIOGEAPHIBS UN- 
LIMITED/’ 

Such being the success that is an- 
ticipated from the Life Story of the 
Arch-forcheadist, now beginning in 
T.A.P., with the following chapter 
heading as a start: — 

Why I Wrote this Story. 

A Child’s First View of the 
World. 

My First Night Away from Home. 
My First Nickname. 

The Charm of my Grandmother. 

Why the Manx People Quickly 
Quarrel. 

Wreckers and Smugglers. 

— a money-making syndicate, known 
as “Autobiographies, Unlimited,” 
has been quickly formed, on the 
strictly imitative modern principle, to 
do what it can to reap in T. A. P.’s 
fields, this being a recognised form of 
commercial enterprise. 

The directors have pleasure in an- 
nouncing that they are arranging for 
a number of life stories of illustrious 
personages, the author of each one of 
which will lay bare his (or her) great 
heart, tell of the lonely early days 
and the impressions gathered by the 
eyes of a child resting on the world, 
and ultimately reach the large and 
lasting figures in literature and in his- 
tory with whom he (or she) has been 
on terms of intimacy. 

Subjoined is a list of the principal 
autobiographies, with the titles of 
some of their chapters : — • 

Dr. Eobertson Nicoll : — 

My first pseudonym. 

My second pseudonym. 

My only night away from home. 
The charm of “ My Father,” (2s, 
net). 

T. P. : — 

How I earned my butter-woman’s 
right to market. 

Why I was called Tay Pay. 

How I came to take up journalism. 
The art of making papers pay 
oneself. 

The charm of my Alma Mater. 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby : — 

Why I never cease from writing. 
The egg of my grandmother, and 
how I taught her to suck it. 

How I learned everything. 

What it feels like to know all. 

Miss Marie Corelli : — 

Why P settled at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

My love of Flowers. 

Why women novelists never 
quarrel. 

How I learned never to advertise. 
Why there in pp 5all in my hpppe. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 

The building of the cradle. 

My first paradox. 

The charm of a magnum. 
Breaking the scales. 

Why I did not become a dancer. 

Air. Algernon Ashton : — 

A child’s first letter to the papers. 
Aly first Funeral Alarch. 

The charm of Kensal Green. 

The witchery of Woking. 

The fascination pf P^reUa- Chaise. 

Air, Winston Chuhohill:— ' ^ 
Aly first day at Harrow. 


The charm of Joynson-Hicks. 

The tragedy of being a Tory M.P. 
Why I became a EadicaL 
The advantages of a clever mother. 
How I left Manchester, 

Air. Bernard Shaw: — 

“ Dirty Dublin ” in the sixties. 
Why I ran away to England. 

, My first and last mutton chop. 
How I discovered Barker. 

Why I dropped the name of 
George, 

"I interview myself for tfie 1,000th 
time. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Punch's Stajf of Learned Clerks.) 

What they want on Isle Haven is a mat. A large 
mat and a qualified referee. No self-respecting native 
of this extraordinary spot can meet a fellow-islander, 
or‘ for that matter a harmless visitor from the mainland 
either, without instantly closing with him (or her) in a 
silent death-struggle. The story (written by Owen 
Vaughan and published by Duckworth) rages and 
seethes round the claim to possession of this modern 
Corcyra, where law is of no avail and policemen would 
be murdered at sight. The islanders are of Black Mat- 
thew's brood, and they raven, it appears, in the year 
1902 as they ravened in the time of Prince Rupert (who 
gave the place to their ancestor). Their eyes flush red 
and their foreheads grow purple on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and sometimes, so far as the reader can perceive, 
on none at all. Nor does the author’s style fall short 
of the passions of his 
characters. Incoherent 
sentences abound, and the 
nominativus pendens is as 
common as the beetling 
brow; yet there is a kind 
of wild poetry which car- 
ries us violently over the 
most rooky places. The 
book opens with the in- 
cident of a motor-smash 
caused by one of the claim- 
ants, who calmly drives 
a ‘ ‘ beam-and-spike ’ ’ har- 
row across the roadway to 
intercept a car arriving 
some forty miles an hour 
above the speed-limit ; 
but the ferocity of this 
encounter is nothing to 
that of the duel of boats 
later on, during which 
Kate Selefaut is hurled 
about like a diabolo spool. 

A lady writing to one 
of the morning papers 
recently wished to hear of some really “ sociable and 
lively ” place to live in on the south coast of Eng- 
land : let me recommend Isle Haven. 


To golfers who have long emerged 
Erom dufierdom’s domain. 

Yet are by keen ambition urged 
To reach a higher plane, 

No better book can Punch commend 
To realise that aim 

Than that which Jamie Braid has penned 
Upon the Royal Game. 

He tells you in this handsome book 
How to impart at will 

A slice or a judicious hook 
*Unto the wayward pill.’’ 

You ’ll learn how stymies may be. dodged 
By lofting or by screwing; 

How bunkered balls may be dislodged, 
His sage advice purs-uing. 


' He shows by diagrams galore 
Ho^^ to control your swing. 

And how the freakish rubber-core 
’ “ Bbhaves when on the wing. 

In short, hll golfers who aspire 
To reaQh the highest grade, 
Should buy or borrow, steal or hire 
The work of Jamie Braid. 

P.S. — Advanced Oolf is the title 
Of this delectable recital, 

Published quite recently at ten- 
And-six by Messrs. Methuen. 


The heroines of Mrs. Conyers’ clever sporting novel 
Three Girls and a Hermit (Hutchinson) seem to me to 
have points in common with their hunters. Miss Moira 
Gonsidine, like her horse The Star, was inclined to take 
the bit between her teeth and bolt. Eva bore a resem- 
blance to Gog — a sur- 
prisingly unenterprising 
animal — while Kathleen's 
hunter was of an indepen- 
dent frame of mind, and 
determined to be ‘ ‘ in 
at the finish.” In justice 
let me add that the Misses 
Considine had many 
charming qualities which 
were conspicuously lacking 
in their horses. Owing to 
Miss Moira's desire to 
hunt foxes, and — if the 
truth must be told — hus- 
bands as well, the Con- 
sidines left the remote 
corner of Kerry, where 
they had been brought up, 
and descended upon the 
small town of Bally dare. 
They made, however, a 
false start, for on their 
first appearance in the 
town they succeeded in 
getting themselves mis- 
taken for the Bisters Gillespie, who were performing in 
a circus. The eyebrows of half the country had dis- 
appeared before The Hermit arrived to rescue his friends, 
and to marry one of them. The tale is humorously told, 
and Mrs. Conyers has the gift of creating an atmosphere 
of health and fresh air which is delightful to breathe. 
But when the author writes of “ great names ” it would 
be more complimentary to spell them correctly. Tree, 
Wyndham, Bouchier (sic). I recommend Three Girls 
and a Hermit to everyone, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Arthur Bourchier. 


From an advertisement in The Daily Telegraph : 

“New Song 

Since first I saw your face (in the Press), by Mr. R. 0., at aioucester.” 
Having some experience of photographic reproductions 
in the ha’penny press we should say that it was a 
pathetic song. 

Lost, fiom Hutton Roof, Blaokfaoed Ewe, M.A.” 

Westmoreland Gazette, 

We remember Mr. Ewe at Cambridge very well, in 
fact we took our degrees in the same year. Even in 
those days be was -absent-minded. 



gJEo 


AN UNFORTUNATE MISUNDERSTANDINO. 

I HAD TO LEAVE MY LAST SITUATION BECAUSE THE MISSUS SAID THEY 
WERE GOING TO LEAD THE SINFUL LIFE, AND THEY WOULDN’T WANT ANY 
SERVANTS ABOUT THE PLACE.” 
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CHARIVARIA. 

In well-informed circles it is 
thought that one of the earliest acts 
of Mr. Asquith's reconstituted Go- 
vernment will be to introduce a Bill 
rendering unnecessary the absurd re- 
elections which have to take place at 
present when a Member is raised to 
Cabinet rank. 

iii * 

❖ 

^ By-the-by, it seems to us that the 
right man is not getting the credit 
for Mr. Joynson-Hicks's victory. 
Surely it was due to Mr. Churchill 
more than to anyone? 

* :{c 

‘'Tai*ifE Ee- 
form means 
Work for All/’ 
we are told. It 
anyhow means 
work for poor 
dear Winston. 

* * 

t( * 

You are a 
brick, sir,” said 
Mr. J 0 Y N s o N- 
Hicks to his 
opponent. Well, 
it remains to be 
seen how the 
electors of 
Dundee will like 
having one of 
those articles 
hurled at them. 

* * 

Meanwhile it 
is rumoured that 
an enterprising 
and eloquent de- 
bating society, 
known as the 
Willesden Par- 
liament, has in- 
timated to Mr. 

Churchill that, 
until he finds a 
seat in the other place, he will be 
welcome there. 

^ * 

If I cannot poll a thousand votes 
in a working-class constituency like 
North-West Manchester,” said Mr. 
Dan Irving in a foolish moment, '' I 
will eat my hat.” Well, we have 
seen some Socialists’ hats, and, if 
Mr. Dan Irving is a man of his word, 
the world should now be a prettier 
place. 

* 

Father Kesitch, an army chap- 
lain,” says a contemporary, 
“ preached before King Peter in 
Belgrade Cathedral a sensational 
sermon, which will probably cost him 
his place.” The ambiguity of the 


word ” him ” is happy. Time alone 
will show to which of the two gentle- 
men it refers. 


Two new conventions designed 
to guarantee the peace of Europe 
have now been signed — one referring 
to the North Sea, the other to the 
Baltic. We trust that these treaties 
are written on very expensive paper, 
for that, we suspect, is their worth. 

* ^ 

Thanks to the generosity of Mr. 
W. W. Astor, the Balaclava Bugle 
belongs now, after all, not to E.S. 
but to us. 



had been assassinated is untrue. We 
trust, however, that it will be a 
warning to all Brigands who refuse 
to appear on the stage of the Hip- 
podrome. 

* Jje 
Hi 

Another scandal has now arisen in 
regard to the four English engineers 
who were recently flung into an Ant- 
werp prison. They have been re- 
leased for upwards of a week, but 
have not yet received an offer of a 
Music Hall engagement or been 
asked to write for one of our news- 
papers. 

* * 

* 

The Strand Magazine publishes an 
article entitled 
“ Artists’ Ideals 
of Beauty,” 
i 1 1 u s t r ated by 
photographs, and 
we should say 
that there is 
trouble now in 
the homes of 
some of the 
artists, who have 
only themselves 
to blame for it. 
For not one of 
them has selected 
a portrait of his 
wife. 


Fair Customer. “Is this colour fast and really genuine?” 

Gallant Shop Assis' ant. “As genuine as the roses on your cheeks, Madam.” 
Fair Customer “ H’m ! — er — snow me something else ! ” 


A feature of the Hungarian Exhi- 
bition which will open shortly at 
Earl’s Court, will be a miscellaneous 
collection of wild animals. At first 
one fails to see how they will be at 
all apropos, until one realises that 
they will of course consist of (a) wild 
animals found in Plungary, (h) wild 

animals not found in Hungary. 

* * 

* 

The Express mentions a case of a 
private who for failing to recognise 
and salute his officer was condemned 
to march past and salute a barrack 
pump for two hours each day for a 
week. The choice of the substitute 
anyhow showed modesty on the part 
of the officer. 

^ * 

After all, the report that Eaisuli 


Major Trevor, 
in The Daily 
Telegraph : — 

“ Long before the 
luncheon interval was 
reached Howe (a right- 
handed batsman) and 
5oward had put 
Western Australia be- 
yond danger of de- 
feat.” 

Probably Major 
Trevor wrote 
left - handed ” 
(the other sort 
calling for no 


particular comment); and the sport- 
ing editor, remembering in time that 
they stand upside down in Australia 
and have winter whe-n we have sum- 
mer, altered it at the last moment. 


Terminological ExaetitucLes. 
From CasselVs Monthly Time 
Tables : 


“ Vietdria. 

p.ni. 

2.i0‘- 

2.10t 

Sats e7)eeBpt$d. 


Brightoxi. 

p.m. 

4.16 

t Sats. only.’* 


“ The Fates were kind to Mr. Barrie. 
Almost from the first he found his feet in some 
direction.”— 2% Scottish Review. 

How sa(| if they had beep in op- 
posite directions. 
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FLOWER OF ORANGE. 

By an Egoist Abeoad. 

White noon that on the columned patio falls 
Still leaves the flanking chambers dim” and cool, 
Here where the swart kings held their alien rul& 
Behind Alcdzar's battlemented walls. 

Cusped arch and arabesque and cedar dome 
Endure for sign of their illustrious reign, 

Wrought in a borrowed art when royal Spain 
Once more was mistress in her ancient home. 

And here the terraced gardens lie below, 

Lovely with rose and iris and the scent 
Of myrtle labyrinths where lovers went 
Losing their ways and hearts — how long ago I 

Made restive by a poignant itch for rhyme, 

I yearn, among these Andalusian bowers, 

To conjure back from sleep the golden hours, 

And solve the strange conundrums set by Time. 

Here, then, they lived and loved (or so Tis said), 
Here strolled in couples, trailing courtly feet, 
Bathed on occasion in the broiling heat, 

And ultimately vanished, being dead. 

And was their life-work largely lost in air? 

I have no certain news how that may be, 

But this I know, because my eyes can see — 

At least they kept their pleasaunce green and fair. 

Acting without posterity’s advice, 

Could it occur to them that some fine day 
I too, the ages’ heir, might walk this way 
And want to find their gardens looking nice? 

Not it. They failed to read their mission clear. 

Yet served, unconsciously, that useful end, 
Giving me (see enclosed) my chance to send 
This flower of orange home to you, my dear. 

Seville^ A'pril 21, O. S, 


I THE SAILOE’S KNOT. 

Scene— A Dressing-room, Time— 8.25 a.m. He, with 
his light arm in a sling, is standing in front of a 
looking-glass. He is without coat, waistcoat, collar 
and tie,^ She is advancing toward him with collar 
and tie in her hands. 

She, I really think I could do it better from the front. 
It s so awkward putting my arms around your neck from 
the back. I never can see properly what I am doing. 

He, Oh, very well, have it your own way. (Turns 
round and faces her,) It 's a turn-down collar, and 
you ’ll have to put the tie in first. 

She, Which side ought the long end to be? 

He, On the right side. Now do be careful. 

She, Don’t you worry. I know^ my right hand. 

[She faces collar,^ and with considerable difficulty pro- 
ceeds to put tie in with long end on her own right 

He, There, I knew it, I knew it! You ’ve done* it 
wrong I 

I haven’t! (Flaunting the collar in his face.) 

^ He, You have ! I told you to put the long end on the 
right side, and you ’ve got it on the left. 

[He attempts to snatch collar with his left hand. She 
retreats a pace or tivo, ^ 


She. I know you said the right side, and I ’ve got it 
on the right side. 

He (in despair). Very well, then, put it on me and 
you ’ll see. 

[She puts it round his neck, and contemplates her 

loork. 

She (triumphantly). There, it is on my right. 

He (in irritation). Yes, but it ’s on my left 1 
She. Oh, that ’s what you meant, w^as it? Why didn’t 
you say so at the very beginning ? 

[Removes collar and readjusts tie properly. 

He. I did say so, only you wouldn’t understand me. 
Now, come, do hurry up and let ’s get the thing done. 
[She fixes collar at the hack, and then begins a desperate 
battle with the front stud. 

He (as the battle proceeds). Oh^ — ow — ugh — ouch! 
Don’t pinch. Wow! Wow! You ’re choking me! 

[Gasps, gurgles, and becomes purple in the face. 

She (shaking hhn as a terrier shakes a rat, and speak- 
ing with set teeth). I ’ll— do — it — or— die 1 Keep stilJ, 
can’t you. Let me get my thumb in at the back of that ! 
stud. There, done it. I 

[She lets go of him, and he sinks down on a chair. The \ 
breakfast gong sounds, and steps are heard patter- 
ing down the stairs. Children begin to shout below. 
She, There ’s the gong ! Get up quick, and let me 
tie it. 

^ He (rising meekly). You can’t do it. No woman can 
tie a tie properly. 

She. S^tufi and nonsense ! Which end first? 

He, Wind the long end twice round the short end. 

[She does this. 

She. Next, please. 

He (looking over her shoulder into the glass). Pass it 
up. No, not in front. At the back— at the back, I say ! 
Oh, that ’s all wrong. You ’ll have to do it from 
behind. 

She (attempting to do this). I can’t reach properly. 
You must make yourself shorter. That ’s better. Now 
say it all again. 

He (repeating the formula while she watches him in 
the glass). Wind the long end— no, no, not that way— 
from above. Not three times, only twice ! 

She (firmly). I won’t do any more unless you shut 
your eyes. 

[He shuts them submissively, and she proceeds loith 
her dreadful work. Children's screams are heard 
from below. 

She (giving a final tug to the tie). There, it ’s done » 

I must go to the children. (Dashes off.) 

He (opening his eyes and looking into the glass). Good 
Heavens 1 She ’s done it in a bow ! 

(Scene closes.) 


The Kurds round Krumiah are in rebellion, and have niUaffed 36 
, villages, killed 2,000 of the inhabitants, and cut the telegraph wi^s rnd 
communications with Tabriz.”- Press Associaiion Telegram. 

Cutting the wires was really the last straw. 

Hammerstein has been singing the praises 
of Mme. Tetrazzini in The Daily Mail. His B flat in 
alt. IS as follows ; 

In America she has a new audience every time she sings.” 

“BlackheathGoU Club was inaugurated in the year 1608, when James 
VI. of Scotland played on Blackheath with, the English Kirgp.” 

-n • 1 1 . People. 

Evidently for hall-a-crown si, sieje. 
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BEIGHTENING THE COMMONS. 

The weakness of the Unionist 
Parliamentary Party in the House 
of Commons is the subject of a 
spirited suggestion in a leading 
Eeview that the Easter Eecess should 
have been utilised to bring up intel- 
lectual reinforcements. “ It ought 
not to be beyond the resources of our 
Whips,” cries the editor, “to find 
seats for such men as Mr. Hewins, 
Mr. L. S. Amery, and Mr. Mac- 
kinder.” 

We fully endorse the principle 
enunciated by our contemporary, 
but we demur to the narrowmess of 
^its application. 

I The great weakness, not merely 
'of the Opposition, but of the entire 
House of Commons, is its lack of 
bright, humorous speakers. 

Mr. E. E. Smith, K.C., un- 
doubtedly does his best, but he 
clearly suffers from overwork. 

To be more specific, what the 


House lacks is comedians; and yet, 
incredible as it may appear, it is 
none the less true that the Mr. 
Mackinder whose claims are urged 
by our contemporary is not the 
famous Gaiety jeune 'premier, but the 
President of the London School of 
Economics I 

We do not wish to belittle the 
talents of this erudite gentleman, 
but we respectfully submit that if 
the Conservative Whips do their 
duty, they will give priority to the 
claims of his more illustrious name- 
sake. 

Another claimant for Parliamentary 
honours whose title to recognition is 
paramount is Little Tich, whose 
forehead bulges with intellect, and 
whose skill as a clog-dancer marks 
him out specially as an ideal repre- 
sentative for a Lancashire con- 
stituency. 

Think, again, of the exhilaj|;^ion 
that ,woul(l be infused into the dreary 
debates if Mr: Keble Howard, the 


modern Chicot (self-styled), were 
there to apostrophise Mr. Lowther 
as “ friend the Speaker ” 1 

But the claims of the dramatic* 
profession, scandalously neglected 
though they are at present, must 
not be allowed a monopoly of all 
the vacancies that may occur. We 
w’ant singers, as well as actors, to 
sustain the Government and hearten 
the Opposition during the fatigues of 
all-night sittings. Mr. Kennerj<Y 
Eumford, with his wide knowledge 
of Colonial problems, Mr. Leo Stor- 
mont, the Imperialist stentor, Mt- 
Hayden Coffin, the nightingale of 
patriotic militarism — these are only 
a few of the names that leap to the 
lips in this context. We can only 
hope that the Conservative Whips 
will be sufficiently intelligent to 
realise how enorniously they would 
strengthen the hold of their Party on 
the nation by the return of men of 
this stamp. 

To say nothing of Mr. Chesterton, 
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RATHER A FARCE. 

Pro Tern, (adapted by Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton from M. Alfred Athis’s 
farce B out e-en-T rain, and produced 
by Mr. Cyril Maude at the Play- 
house, by arrangement with 
Mr. Charles Proemann,” though 
whether that means that he per- 
mitted Mr. Maude to produce this 
particular play, or permitted Mr. 
Hamilton to translate it, or perhaps 
in a general way permitted Mr. 
Hamilton to translate anything he 
liked, I cannot say for certain; nor 
does it matter, so long as his name 
is in the programme somewhere) — 
Pro Tern., as I was saying, is funny, 
but I think not funny enough. 

In a farce, to amuse is everything; 
probabilities go for nothing. Seeing 
that the plot of every farce turns 
upon some misunderstanding, this is 
as well; for in real life misunder- 
standings do not last through three 
Acts. You can have a short misun- 
derstanding with a cabman, or a 
hotel manager in making up your 
bill may mistake you for a million- 
aire ; that is about all. Hence one 
is not exacting in farce. One is not 
alarmed for the unities even when 
everything hinges upon the unlikely 
circumstance of two people both 
being called Brown. In Pro Tern. 
there are no Browns, for Mr. Hamil- 
ton has rightly kept to the Prench. 
But Dodo Brezard, coming to a 
small seaside hotel, is mistaken for 
the Prince of Sylvania. The results 
are amusing, of course, only not 
amusing enough. 

Mr. 0. B. Clarence was delight- 
ful as the hotel proprietor's factotum, 
Pouleite; so long as he was on the 
stage everything was all right. Mr. 
Maude was alw^ays happy and bright, 
but he reminded me too much of 
Mr. Maude in other parts. The 
ladies had not much to do, but Miss 
Hilda Anthony “ looked pretty " as 
the proprietor's daughter: she does 
this as well as anybody I know. 

I must congratulate Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton on his restraint ; there w^as 
only one of those smart topical allu- 
sions at which he is such an adept. 
Pouleite remarks that the Sylvanian 
Stock Exchange is closed owing to 
Free Trade, whereupon a dozen gen- 
tlemen, who thought they were in a 
music-hall, applauded faintly. 


The Mikado was revived on 
Tuesday last at the Savoy, with Mr. 

. Eutland Barrinoton in his original 
part of Pooh Bah, Mr. Lytton as 
the Mikado, and Mr. Workman as 
Ko Ko — worthy representatives of 



Mr. Cyril Maude .... Dodo Brezard,^ 
Mr. E. Lyall Swete . . . Albert Balardier. 


three generations of Savoyards who 
have delighted the public these many 
years. Mr. Punch takes o£l his hat to 
Sir W. S. Gilbert and Mrs. D'Oyley 
Carte, and congratulates them on 
yet another triumph with this the 
best of the Savoy operas. M. 


LONDON LETTERS. 

IV. 

Bear Charles, — ^Don't talk to me 
about politics, or the weather, or 
anything; I have lost my tobacco- 
pouch. Oh, Chas., what is to be 
done? It is too sad. 

I bought it in a little shop at Am- 
bleside, my first, my only friend, on 
the left-hand side as you go down 
the hill. It was descended from a 
brown crocodile in the male line, and 
a piece of india-rubber in the female ; 
at least, I suppose so, but the man 
wouldn't say for certain. He called 
it a trade term. I smoked my first 
pipe from it — on the top of Scafell 
Pike, with all England at my feet. 
The ups and downs it has seen since 
then — the sweet-smelling briars it 
has met ! In sickness and in sorrow 
it comforted me ; in happiness it kept 
me calm. Old age came upon it 
slowly, beautifully. In these later 
years how many men have looked at 
it with awe; how many women have 
insulted it and — stitched its dear 
sides together I 

It passed away on a Saturday, 
Charles ; this scion of the larger 
Reptilia, which sprang into being 
among the mountain-tops, passed 
away in a third-class carriage at 
Dulwich I The irony of itl Even 


Denmark Hill But it matters not 

now I have lost it. Nor can I bear 
that another should take its place. 
Perhaps in a year or two. ... I 
cannot say. . . but for the present I 
make shift with an envelope. 

Two thoughts sustain me. First 
that no strange eye will recognise it 
as a tobacco-pouch, no strange hand 
(therefore) dip into it. Secondly, 
that the Pates, which have taken 
from me my dearest possession, 
must needs have some great happi- 
ness in store for me. 

Charles, I perceive you are cry- 
ing; let us turn to more cheerful 
things. Do you play croquet? I 
have just joined a croquet club 
(don't know why), and one of the 
rules is that you have to supply 
your own mallet. How do you do 
this? Of course I know that ulti- 
mately I hand a certain sum of 
money to a shopman, and he gives 
me a very awkward parcel in ex- 
change ; but what comes before that ? 
I have often bought a bat, and 
though I have not yet selected one 
which could make runs I can gene- 
rally find something which is pretty 
comfortable to carry back into the 
pavilion. But I have never chosen 
a mallet. What sort of weight 
should it be, and is it a good thing 
to say it doesn't come up very 
well "? I have, they tell me, a ten- 
dency to bowness in the legs and 
am about a million round the biceps ; 
I suppose all that is rather impor- 
tant? Perhaps they have their mal- 
lets classified for different customers, 
and you have only to describe your- 
self to them. I shall ask for a 8er- 
viceahle Mallet for a Blond. “ Ser- 
viceable " means that if you hit the 
ground very hard by accident it 
doesn't break; some of these highly- 
strung mallets splinter up at once, 
you know. As a matter of fact you 
can't miss the ball at croquet, can 
you? I am thinking of golf. What 
about having a splice wnth mine; is 
that done much? I don't want to 
go on to the ground looking a perfect 
ass with no splice, when everybody 
else has two or three. Croquet is a 
jolly game, because you don't have 
to worry about what sort of collar 
you'll wear; you just play in your 
ordinary things. All the same I 
shall have some spikes put in my 
boots so as not to slip. I once took 
in to dinner the sister of the All 
England Croquet Champion — ^I did 
really. Unfortunately I didn't 
happen to strike her subject, and she 
didn't strike mine — Butterflies. 
How bitterly we shall regret that 
evening;^ — which was a very jolly one 
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all the same. Here am I, not know- 
ing a bit how to select a mallet, and 
there possibly is she, having just 
found the egg of the Purple Em- 
peror, labelling it in her collection as 
that of the Camberwell Beauty. Let 
this be a lesson to all of us. 

Charles, I feel very silly to-night; 
I must be what they call ''fey,” 
which is why I ask you, How would 
you like to be a Pedigree Goat? I 
have just seen in an evening paper a 
picture of Mr. Brown "with his 
Pedigree Goat.” Somehow it had 
never occurred to me that a goat 
could have a pedigree ; but I see now 
that it might be so. I think if I had 
to be a goat at all I should like to be 
a pedigree one. In a way, I sup- 
pose, every goat has a pedigree of 
some kind; but you would need to 
have a pretty distinguished one to be 
spoken of as a Pedigree Goat. Your 
father, Charles, would need to have 
had some renown among the bearded 
ones ; your great-uncle must have 
been of the blood. And if this were 
so, I should, in your place, insist upon 
being photographed as a Pedigree 
Goat " with Mr. Brown.” Don’t 
stand any nonsense about that. 

If I ever have a goat, and you 
won’t let me call it Charles, I shall 
call it David. My eldest brother, you 
know, was christened David, and 
called so for a year; but at the end 
of that time we had a boot and knife 
boy who was unfortunately named 
David too. (I say " we,” but I was 
still in the Herebefore myself.) This 
led to great confusion. When the 
nurse called for David to come and 
take his bottle it was very vexing to 
find the other David turning up with 
a brown shoe in one hand and a fish- 
knife in the other. Something had 
to be done. The baby was just be- 
ginning to take notice; the leather 
polisher had just refused to. In the 
circumstances the only thing was to 
call the baby by his second name. 

Two or three years passed rapidly, 
and I arrived. Just as this happened 
the boot-boy took the last knife, and 
went. Now was our chance. My 
second name had already been fixed ; 
it was immediately decided that my 
first should be David. The new boot- 
boy didn’t mind a bit; everybody 
else seemed delighted. . . . and 
then someone remembered that in 
twelve or thirteen years’ time I 
should be going to a public school. 

Yes, Charles, the initials. . . 
You know what boys are. . . It 
would have been very awkward. 

And so now you see why I am 
going to call my pedigree goat David. 

A. A. M. 


WHOSE ZOO? 

[Captain Roald Amundsen, the Arctic ez- 
plorer, will drive Polar bears in kis sledges 
instead of dogs on his next expedition , — Daily 
Paper.l 

Summoned for exceeding the speed 
limit with his team of tigers in Picca- 
dilly, a Hindoo gentleman deposited 
a tiger in court and challenged any- 
one to drive it at twenty miles an 
hour. 

The Censor has prohibited the in- 
troduction of living asps by Mr. 
Bef.rbohm Tree into his next piece. 

The Admiralty are considering the 
advisability of employing armoured 
whales and hippopotami to carry tor- 
pedoes in war time. A letter of re- 
monstrance has already been received 
from the German Emperor. 

Mr. Keir Hardie has raised an 
emphatic protest against the new 


Eoyal Panther Artillery being des- 
patched against the Indian frontier 
tribes. 


From the " Legal Answers ” in 
The Sunday Chronicle : — 

“Take 10 grains of bicarbonate of potash in an 
ounce of infusion of buchu three times a day, 
and wear a wide wooUen belt.” 

Probably the wretched man had 
written up to ask if he could claim 
rebatement on the ground of force 
majeure; the answer will put- him in 
a very awkward position. 

The Cynic on The Hearth. 

To the question: " State what 
kind of guest you would prefer? ” 
addressed by the" Hospitality Com- 
mittee of the Pan-Anglican Confer- 
ence, one answer was received: "I 
do not wish any guest who does not 
I believe in everlasting punishment,” 
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THE RIPARIAN HERESY. i 

** Hearing there was dissension in anti-carnivorous . 
circles over the spread of ‘ piparianism,’ writes a cor- , 
respondent, ''I called upon Dr. Pepin, the eminent . 
digestive scientist, in order to ascertain what is precisely ■ 
the bone, or rather the pip, of contention. . . . ^ 

' You ask me,’ said Dr. Pepin, ‘ whether I think the 
Piparian theory has come to stay? May I venture in 
turn to ask whether you are aware of the nature of that 
theory ? ’ 

‘‘ ' Well,’ I replied, ‘ I understand that piparianism is 
the dietetic creed of those who regard nutarianism as a 
needlessly gross form of alimentary sustentation, and 
believe that by substituting the pip for the nut a more 
refined and equally nourishing diet can be provided.’ 

* You are very nearly right. But when you say 
equally nourishing ” you understate the piparian claim, 
which is that the pip is, almost without exception, a 
more highly condensed form of the vital essence than 
the nut. You follow me ? ’ 

‘ Certainly. But are not the quantity and variety of 
pips exceedingly limited as compared with nuts? ’ 

'' ‘ Ah ! There you touch the weakest point of the 
piparian system as at present practised. But this ob- 
stacle is in a fair way to early removal. Mr. Luther 
Burbank, who, as you are probably aware, has intro- 
duced the pipless apple into commerce, is expected to 
produce an appleless pip of a size commensurate with the 
fleshy envelope thus displaced, and it is practically cer- 
tain that by judicious crossing a large variety of giant 
pips will be attainable. A similar process will no doubt 
succeed as well in the case of the OrangeadcB, or citronic 
group, as in that of the Cideracece. And, moreover, the 
resources of chemistry are quite equal to the piptonisa- 
tion of many food substances not naturally piptonic. ’ 

“ ' I suppose, then, that at present the pip is usually 
employed rather as an adjunct to the nut than as a 
complete diet in itself ? ’ 

‘ By many people. I myself am not yet a strict 
piparian. Indeed, only this morning I ate part of a 
brazil-nut at breakfast. Yet I believe it is far better 
for the piparian to restrain the occasional desire for the 
coarser indulgence of general fruitarian nutrition.’ 

Thank you. May I now ask if you will give me a 
few particulars concerning the ordinary meals of a 
piparian? ’ 

“ ' Certainly Suppose I tell you what I and my 
family — whom I neyer allow to transgress in the direc- 
tion of nut-foods — had on our table yesterday. Let me 
see. Bor breakfast we had hot-pip broth, pip-flour 
scones spread with pipper, and orange-pipskin tea. Bor 
luncheon — or rather dinner, for it is our principal meal — 
we had pijphin-au-feu, a savoury stew of pippose force- 
meat, followed by a pipsy cake, and a dessert of roasted 
lime-pips, a delicious finish to any meal. Tea, save for 
the absence of broth and the presence of a dish of appe- 
tising piprock cakes, resembled breakfast. Supper was 
.a light meal, consisting of lemon-pip wiches, and pear- 
pip tartlets, with pipley water to drink. You will gather 
that, to use the common parlance, we did ourselves 
well.’ 

Undoubtedly. But now, and it is almost the last 
question I will trouble you with, is it true that a special 
disease not infrequently attacks piparians? I have 
heard ’ 

You may take it from me that the cases of the 
disease to which you refer are so rare that the liability to 
contract it is exceedingly remote. Of course, there is no 


denying that the very name of that complaint points to 
its connection with a piparian diet. But, as I have said, 
the pip is so uncommon a disease among human beings 
— and it is a remarkable fact that even in the lower 
orders of creatures only parallelo pipeds are subject to it 
— as to be no more a bar to piparianism than is chicken- 
pox to the eating of spring-poultry.’ 

‘ In conclusion. Dr. Pepin, can you give me any idea 
as to the extent to which the piparian diet has been 
taken up in this country? ’ 

‘ ‘ " One instance alone will give you a pretty fair notion 
of the widespread popularity of the new diet,’ replied the 
distinguished foodist. ‘ You will readily admit that 
motorists are just now the most prominent type among 
the upper classes. Well, I am not only frequently in- 
formed, but I know from personal experience that so 
much is the growing piparianism of motorists a matter 
of notoriety that even the children in village streets are 
accustomed to chafl them as they dash past, calling out 
''Pip! Pip!” in every key of childish treble. Ah! 
there goes the dinner gong. I am sure Mrs. Pepin will 

be delighted if No? You have an appointment. 

Well, perhaps another time. I am very glad if I have 
been of any use to you.’ 

" I thanked the famous scientist for his courtesy and 
information, and hailing a taxi-pip, went off to lunch at 
the club.” 


THE BEITISPI TEEEI-EES. 

(A long way after the Vicar of BrayJ') 

When Good Victoria ruled this land. 

Lest England were invaded, 

The Volunteers, that gallant band. 

They mustered and paraded. 

They learned to fight, they learned to shoot. 
Their aim was true and steady; 

Had foemen come, at roll of drum 
Each man, had answered " Eeady !” 

Then give three cheers for the Volunteers, 
In “ sections,” " line,” or " fours,” sir. 
The Volunteers for fifty years 

Safeguarded England’s shores, sir. 

Now Great King Edward rules this land 
(No nobler King wore crown, sir). 

The Volunteers as Volunteers 
No longer come to town, sir, 

Bor Mr. Haldane boiled them down, 

(At first they thought it sin, sir), 

But what came out of his melting-pot 
Is as good as what went in, sir. 

Bor this is law I will maintain 
Until my dying day, sir, 

That though the Volunteer has gone. 

The " Terrier ” ’s come to stay, sir. 

The Volunteers were true and tough. 

No foe were they afraid of; 

But ’tis the same old fighting stuff 
The Territorial ’s made of. 

He knows his work, he ’s learned to shoot. 

His aim is straight and steady. 

Let foemen come, at roll of drum 
Each man will answer "Eeady!” 

Then give three cheers for the Volunteers 
And the Territorial Army, 

While that 's your Second Lighting Line, 
Old England, none can harm ye ! 
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SHOULD ONE LEND ONE’S 
CAE? 

Interesting Correspondence. 

The question, Should or should not 
a gentleman consent when asked by 
a friend to lend him his car, is one 
which never fails to excite warm dis- 
cussion in motoring circles. Under 
the impression that it cannot be too 
widely considered we print the fol- 
lowing letters: — 

Dear Sir, — I have long made it a 
rule never to lend a . first folio of 
Shakspearb, and I don't think it has 
cost me the friendship of any one 


worth considering. I should extend 
this principle to a motor-car. 

Yours, etc., 

Sidney Lee. 

Dear Sir, — ^It depends on the 
friend. There are some friends to 
whom it would be a clever thing to 
lend a car — ^provided the car was ifi 
a sufficiently unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, and the steering g§ar liable to 
lock. I keep several cars for this 
purpose. Yours, etc., 

Timon. 

^ Dear Sir, — ^My answer is No. I 
did it once, and am still having to 
pay for it. The friend who borrowed 


it was most reckless, and the oar was 
returned to me with little pieces of 
pedestrian all over the wheels. He 
is now in prison, and I am in bank- 
ruptcy. Yours, etc., 

“ Never Again." 

Dear Sib, — I should say No. The 
best way, if you do not wish to run 
the risk of offending your friend, is 
to promise it to him and then 
arrange an accident to the cartrifling 
in character but sufficient to keep it 
in dock till the horrible day is over. 
The trouble is that if this occurs 
often he will begin to suspect your 
hona fides, and that, of course, 
among friends, is beastly. 

Yours, etc., 

One Who Knows," 

Dear Sir, — I never lend my car. 

Yours, etc., 

Keir Hardie. 

Dear Sir, — Never having had a car 
I cannot say ; but if for car you read 
I toothbrush I should reply No. 

Yours, etc.. 

Constant Leader. 

Dear Sir, — I have found it very 
profitable to lend a car, if it is lent 
to a man at once wealthy, open- 
handed, and a fool. I obtain a guar- 
antee as to repairs before he starts, 
and in this way I have succeeded in 
getting several old concerns made as 
good as new. I was only had once, 
when the friend was so suspicious 
and ungenerous as to have the car 
overhauled before he started, and 
then he said quite plainly . that on 
second thoughts he would not borrow 
it at all. 

Yours, etc., 

Nathan Lewinski. 

Dear Sir, — In my opinion it de- 
pends largely upon the size of the 
frierid. I once lent my car to Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton and Dr. W. G. 
Grace, and the results were terrible. 
But a slim believer in Eugenics may 
have it any day. 

Yours, etc., 

C. W. Saleeby. 

Dear Sir, — I know little of motor- 
cars, but I once borrowed a pan- 
technicon and it led to lots of 
trouble. 

Yours, etc., 

Christabel Pankhurst. ’ 


“ The present market price of a four-legged 
duck is £5. It has been stolen once.” 

Yorkshire Evening Post, 
This paragraph came to us from 
the blue, without a word of warning 
from the Editor. Anybody with the 
dramatic instinct less strongly de- 
veloped would have led up to it 
gradually. 
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ROBBERY 1 confiscation! SPOLIATION!” ETO , ETC , ETC. 

Bung : “ Lor, ■^vot a nice, kind genl’inan that there Mr. Cave do be . . . An’ ’ow lovely ’c du 
talk ' Ton my ord, when ’e was a-talkin’ about me I felt like a sort of J oan of Hare, I 
did I halmos’ fancied as I could 'ear voices an’ such like ! ” 

(Mr. G. Cave, K.C , and his grateful client ) 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, 
April 27. — One of the most difficult 
tasks from time to time falling to lot 
of Ministers or ex-Ministers is that 
of worthily, appropriately, lamenting 
death of a great statesman. On 
a memorable occasion Dizzy, not in 
this or other respects habitually 
“conscious of his own infermity,” 
borrowed a passage from a funeral 
speech delivered by a French orator, 
embodying it in his own composition. 
In modern times Gladstone was 
supreme in the field. His speech on 
the death of Peel, with felicitous 
quotation of Walter Scott’s lines on 
Pitt, beginning, “ Now is the stately 
column broke,” not only lives in 
English history but adorns English 
literature. Eosebery is a master of 
this branch of an art in whose various 
developments he equally shines. 
Prince Arthur holds a worthy place 
in the small companionship. 

To-night Asquith was enrolled 
in it. 

Scene in House quietly impressive. 
Benches filled on both sides. Every 
man in decent mourning; all heads 
bared when the Prime Minister, in 
voice broken with emotion, sounded 
the opening notes of his lament. Had 
written out his speech. Manuscript 
lay before him on the desk; skilfully 
avoided appearance of reading. The 
verses from Wotton with which he 
finally rounded off his speech were 
declaimed without a glance at the 
manuscript. When he resumed his 
seat a murmur of cheers from both 
sides paid tribute to one of the finest 
funeral orations spoken from the 
familiar place within the memory of 
the oldest Member. Listeners felt 
how happily its conception and style 
were attuned to the simple character 
of the man they naourned. 

With the exception of moving the 
adjournment on the day of C.-B.’s 
death, this was Asquith’s first 
appearance as Premier. It will 
have permanent effect on the rela- 
tions between himself and the House. 
Hitherto Members had been accus- 
tomed to regard him as a man of iron 
compared with fellow-mortals of flesh 
and blood. His intellectual capacity 
freely conceded, what was lamented 
was apparent absence of the grand 
emotion that sometimes flooded 
Gladstone’s speeches, or the mellow 
humour that illumined C.-B.’s Par- 
liamentary manner. Listening to 
him this afternoon, watching his 
struggles to master his emotion as he 
thought of the friend who was ^one, 


the House discovered it had made a 
mistake. It began to suspect it is 
shyness that has been accountable 
for Asquith’s habitually cold 
manner, his studious restraint of 
anything approaching emotion. 

The error corrected will not here- 
after prevail. The revelation sud- 
denly flashed upon the House will 
have miraculous influence in smooth- 
ing the way of the new Premier. 

Business done. — House, meeting 
alter Easter recess, forthwith ad- 
journed in reverent token of memory 
of C.-B. 

Tuesday . — French Premier, looking 
down from Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery, much struck by singular 
breadth of mind with which British 
legislator approaches consideration of 
controversial questions. To-day The 
hosts met in battle array round 
Licensing Bill. On one side measure 
is denounced as ruthless attack on 
rights of property. On the other it 
is upheld as eflort designed in best 
interests of the public to diminish 
drunkenness. 

Second reading of Bill first order 
of the day. Before it is reached 
there is sort of reconnaissance in 
force conducted by Members present- 
ing petitions for and against the Bill. 


Among them is Gordon Harvey, 
Member for Eochdale. 

“ Mr. Speaker,” he said, I beg 
to present a petition from 1,300 in- 
habitants of North-East Derbyshire in 
favour of the Bill.” Looking again 
at the document, he hastily added, 
“ I mean against the Bill.” 

Did this changed condition of 



** QUEL PEUPLE ! ” 

M. Clemericeaxi, the French. Premier, in the 
Distingnished Strangers’ Gallery. 
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“ We have deep and even taibulent streams to cross before we come to the end of our 
journey. But we know where we are going— (loud cheers)— and we shall not lose our way.” 
(Kenewed cheers.) 

(Mr. Asquith at the Reform Club, April 30.) 


affairs affect the tone or attitude of 
the hon. Member? Not a bit of it. 
Nor was he disturbed by fresh dis- 
covery made. Whilst the petition 
purported to come from North-East 
Derbyshire, he found, as he put it, 
that ''the signatories hailed” from 
Birmingham, London, Sittingbourne, 
West Hartlepool, Doncaster, Burton- 
on-Trent, and other places — as if 
there could be many other places. 

" Quel peuplel ” M. Clemenceau 
murmured under his breath as he 
closely watched the countenance and 
bearing of Member for Eochdale. 
” What a nation! What sangfroid! 
Or, as I believe they write it on their 
menus, what chaudfroid! Here is a 
Member finds himself entrusted with 
presentation of a petition on burning 
question of day. He announces it as 
friendly to a certain Bill. Whilst 
Ministerialists cheer, glorying in ap- 
proval of 1,800 inhabitants of North- 
East Derbyshire, he looks again at 
petition and finds it is against the 
Bill. Is he flustered? Does he drop 
on floor and, like Beerbohm Tree in 
Merchant of Venice, rend his gar- 
ments or, by preference in the case 
of a business man, those of his neigh- 
bours? Pas du tout. Trojan and 
Tyrian are one to him. He calmly 
i announces that so far from petition 
being in favour of the Bill, it is hos- 
tile to it. Whereupon the crest of 
Opposition rises. They cheer in turn. 

" This gives Monsieur from Roch- 
dale fresh opportunity of studying 
petition. What does he now find? 
Why, that the 1,300 inhabitants of 
North-East Derbyshire * hail ' (or, as 
gome would sajy, ' rain *) from other 


places scattered about the island. 
Surely this upsets Rochdale? Ah I 
nous autres do not understand ces 
AngTais, Rochdale thinks it well 
casually to mention the matter. This 
done, he walks up to Table and drops 
into pendent sack (hence, le membre 
pour Sark, homme tres gentil, tells 
me, comes the phrase ' giving it the 
sack ') a petition which is at once 
against Licensing Bill, is in its 
favour, and is signed by 1,300 inhabi- 
tants of North-East Derbyshire, who 
live in Birmingham, London, Sit- 
tingbourne, West Hartlepool, Don- 
caster, Burton-on-Trent, and other 
places.” 

Business done. — Premier moves 
second reading of Licensing Bill. 

Friday. — Rees (of India), fortunate 
at the ballot, gives notice to call 
attention to length of speeches 
in debate. No new thing this. 
Whilst Carne Rasoh was still with 
us, he, session after session, pro- 
tested against the practice. Once 
he found opportunity of moving reso- 
lution affirming desirability of limit- 
ing duration. In admirable argu- 
ment, for whose exposition ten 
minutes sufficed, he supported his 
plea. Might have carried his motion 
but for unforeseen, unfortunate acci- 
dent. Hon. friend who seconded it 
so carried away by conviction of its 
soundness, so angered with habitual 
transgressors, that he was on his 
legs for full forty minutes. This 
rather threw chill over proceedings, 
fatally checking Carne Rasch’s 
crusade. 

' Example better than precedent, or 
even abstract resplutiop. Asquith’s 


accession to Premiership likely to 
have important influence upon prac- 
tice in this matter. It was Mr. G. 
who, more than forty years ago, set 
and saw established practice of pro- j 
digiously lengthened speeches. Ex- 
ample was fatal to that child of 
Nature, Dizzy. Pie was unapproach- 
able when, according to earlier habit, 
he confined himself to twenty 
minutes or at most half an hour 
for delivery of speech. With Mr. 
G. taking five hours and a-half for 
exposition of Budget, never making 
interrectory remark in debate of less 
than an hour’s length, it would not 
do for Dizzy to be content with his 
modest measure of time. He some- 
times held forth by the hour, and was 
comparatively ineffective accordingly. 

Asquith goes back to the time 
limit of Dizzy’s prime. Rarely ex- 
ceeds half an hour; commonly de- 
monstrates to observant audience 
how (apparently) easy it is to pack 
into twenty minutes masterly conglo- 
meration of argument, illustration, 
persuasion. Never a superfluous 
word in his speeches, and yet every- 
thing said. 

Prince Arthur of the same cult. 
Something more bounteous in wealth 
of words : never uses them for pur- 
poses of marking time. With these 
two shining examples in high places 
there is promise of new style of Par- 
liamentary debate when, to quote 
from a classic, we shall ''.cut the 
cackle and come to the ’osses.” 

Business done. — Discussion on 
Dilke’s Bill dealing with shop hours 
of labour. 


The Press on Albert Square, 
Manchester. 

“ The people were literally packed together 
like herrings in a barrel. I am assured by 
those who know the capacity of the square 
that the crowd numbered certainly not less than 

20.000. ” — Morning Post. 

“ It is hard to calculate how many were 
packed in it, but at any rate there must have 
been 50,000 .” — Daily Mail. 

“The crowd must have numbered about 

100.000, probably more. When Albert Square 
is crammed, it can accommodate 200,000 
persons .” — Daily Telegraph. 


From a story by a woman writer in 
The Westminster Gazette : — 

“ There were five men in the room, all re- 
garding one another with that glaring affability 
usual to clubs. Two of them were smoking, 
leaning back in tkeir chairs and gaping at the 
ceiling. Another lay stretched on the sofa, the 
look he had been reading lying open across his 
sleeping face. The fourth was writing what 
appeared to be a most important despatch. . . . 
The fifth was sitting right in the window, 
gazing into PaU. Mall.” 

This is how we usually regard one 
another in clubs. 
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MAXSE. 

[The publication in the May issue of the National Review of Mr* 
Gladstone’s vers de socield on “Margot” must be our excuse for 
printing the subjoined translation of a spirited unpublished poem by an 
August Personage which has enjoyed a considerable vogue in Court 
circles in Berlin.] 

When the Beichstag is up, and poor Buelow is able 
To win a brief respite from wrangling with Bebel, 
Though I steer for the Mediterranean or Black Sea, 

I cannot escape the surveillance of Maxse. 

If I go to Corfu in the search of some rest, 

He discovers a sinister aim in the quest ; 

And though other opponents their efforts relax, he 
Allows me no quarter, does Leopold Maxse. 

I Ve long wished to visit the home of Hall Caine, 

A man of stupendous, Shakspearean brain; 

But were I to land near the village of Laxey, 

'Twould poison the island, according to Maxse. 

If I wish Schopenhauer or Kant to discuss 
With Haldane or Twtiiedmouth, he kicks up a fuss ; 
And when Avebury begs him to bury the axe, he 
Keplies, Go to Potsdam,'' does Editor Maxse. 

I 'd love to run over to London incog,, 

And chat with Lord Esher, that humorous dog; 

I 'd like to go whizzing about in a taxi, 

If it weren't for the risk of detection by Maxse. 


I can speak in six languages, paint and compose ; 

I can scribble in verse just as fast as in prose; 

'I can eat mutton cold — when it isn’t too braxy; 
But I cannot allay the suspicions of Maxse. 

Do I favour the Junkers or yield to the mob, 

Do I flatter the Tsar or with Abdul hobnob. 

Is my attitude prudish or Marechal Saxe-y — 

It 's exactly the same to this truculent Maxse. 

How then shall I please this implacable foe 
Whose censure pursues me wherever I go? 

Shall I shave my moustache, so ferociously waxy, 
In the hope of appeasing the anger of Maxse? 

Alas ! such expedients are destined to fail, 

Against such resentment no arts can prevail. 

And unless I retire to remote Cotopaxi, 

I never shall win the approval of Maxse. 


“ ‘ F. C.’ (Croydon). — The present Crown Prince of Germany was the 
Duchess Cecile Augustine Maiie of Mecklenburg-Scbwerin.” — M.AJP, 

That will teach E. C. not to ask silly questions. 

More Commercial Candour. 

Notice in a Leeds ready-made clothing shop : — 

Smart Attire 
Proclaims the Gent. 
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3EOW TO GET A MOTOE-CAE 
FOE NOTHING. 

By Uncle Epheaim. 


unusual mate- , 


By Uncle Epheaim. Now I dare say you are a little dis- 

appointed that it has turned out to be 
this kind of Motor-car. But this is a 
I WANT to talk to you a little about goo^ Mndi, too, as you will see 

my Motor-car. Now I am, speaking j^f 
temporally, a poor man : how comes xi. 

it, then, that ^ own a nice is xnade it never 

motor-car? I will tell you m a little 

I admit, but it goes quite nicely, and 


you have a pretty good time. 

I dare say all of you wish that you, 
too, had Motor-cars ; but, being good 

Britishers, you swallow your bitter Now I want you to try and make 
pills of vexation like sensible men and one, just to please your Uncle 
women. Ephraim. 


Now I am going to tell 
you something : I got 
my Motor-car without pay- 
ing for it. No, I did 
not steal it, because that 
would not have been 

British. 

IV. 

We could all have 

Motor-cars if we wished. 
Yes, even though you are 
a poor man (as I am, 

speaking temporally), 
you could have one and 
not pay for it, and still 
not do anything un-British. 

I 

V. 

Now how must you set 
about getting your Motor- 
car? Well, I will tell 

you. You must make it 
yourself. It is a matter 
of home industry. 





But, you say, the things 
to make it with will cost _ . 
„on., Eutlwilltdl 
you this, that no, they stinks. ^ 

will not cost money. They 

will not cost money, because they 
are not that kind of thing. 


THE TRACK OF THE GREAT TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL MOTOR-RACE. 


Denizen of the North. “ Lucky we picked up this tin of condensed 

SOUP THAT WAS DROPPED BY THE PALE-FACES WHO RODE THE THING THAT 
STINKS. We SRALL ENJOY OURSELVES PRESENTLY!” 


Listen to me. What I tell you is 
the truth. I made my Motor-car 
with my own things, and it took a 
long time. But I got it at last. 


The things that I made my Motor- 
car with were not Tyres and Iron and 
Petroleum. No, I made it with Tem- 
perance, Endeavour, Patriotism, and 
Strength, and one or two more. 


You see, we are all our own Motor- 
cars, and we must try to make them 
as good as possible. That is why we 


OUE BYE-ELECTION. 

“ Bed ruin hovered o'er us 
And chaos would begin " 

(So ran the pressmen's chorus) 

If Mr. Smith got in : 
Contempt for such a craven, 

So faithless to his vows, 

Was legibly engraven 

On Little Mudby's brows." 

Yet though such awful reading 
Might well have sent the whole 
Electorate stampeding 

Like bull-calves to the poll, 
Through accident or error 
It grieves me to relate 
That loathly Eule of Terror 
Was almost England’s fate. 


I know the strife is ended 
And Mr. Potts, M.P., 

Has triumphed by a splendid 
Majority of three : 

But still my pulse beats faster 
To think how near we came 
Through one absurd disaster 
To wallowing in shame. 

Just at a ticklish juncture 
(On top of Hangman's Head) 
Our motor had a puncture 
Three furlongs from the shed: 
But caring more for honour 
Than mere desire to mote. 

The stalwart hinds upon her 
Agreed to walk and vote. 

So now a country smitten 

With sore disease is 

saved, 

Once more the brass-bound 
Briton 

Declines to be en- 
slaved : 

But had that tyre ex- 
ploded 

Before we reached the 
hill, 

Who knows ? the storm 
that boded 

Might brood on England 
still. 


I AN APRIL HONEYMOON. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I was 
married in April because 
all my friends told me it 
was unlucky to be mar- 
ried in May, and I should 
" like to protest against this 

foolish superstition in the 
name of hundreds of other 
tANS- suffering victims besides 

myself. Even supposing 
it is bad luck to marry in 
CONDENSED j^^ay, I cannot say that, 

rHINQ THAT ^ W o -i 2 

in the light of our united 
experience, it is parti- 
cularly lucky to be married in April, 
Where is the luck in going to your 
wedding in a blizzard, and getting 
a long wheel mark of mud on your 
white satin train? Where is the 
luck in having one's hair out of curl 
all through one's honeymoon, a red | 
tip to one’s nose every time one 
goes out, not to mention hiding one’s 
trousseau frocks under a mackintosh 
cloak; and finally where is the luck 
of having a husband who pays such 
unremitting attention to the cold in 
his head that one gets justifiably 
jealous of the quinine bottle? 

It is said one must learn by experi- 
ence ; but there is no comfort even in 
that when one is denied a chance of 
doing differently another time. 

Yours forlornly, April Bride. 
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A VOTER’S WOES. 


believe that I am the only person in take a lot of accounting for. This, too, 
England without fixed ideas on the made trouble with other lady can- 


I AM a voter. Please don’t blame Fiscal Question. I am the common vassers, for they were all regarded as 
me for it. Blame this wretched battlefield of Free Traders and Tariff barmaids and refused access to me. 
climate which compels me to live in Reformers. My. head is a maze of So the Suffragettes rang my door-bell 
a house. Though on second thoughts figures — all inaccurate — twelve mil- for two hours, till I imagined myself 
I must admit that I am partly re- lion starving people in England — a Cabinet Minister without salary, 
sponsible for my misfortune. I might twenty million unemployed in the I dared not leave my house by day 
have appeared before the revising States — happy lot of the German for fear of being torn to pieces by 
barrister and objected to myself as an worker — black bread and horse-flesh the conflicting stalwarts of the Coal 
alien. It would not have been true; sausages — Germany bankrupt — Eng- Consumers’ League and the Miners’ 
but then most objections to voters are land triumphant — England ruined by Federation. When I went out for a 

not true, so I don’t see stroll at night a represen- 

that it would have mat- , 1 ij 1 1 1 — ' f lit tative of the Anti-Tea 

terod. i|/| y y ll ^ Duty League waylaid me. 

But anyhow 1 have a ^ ^ Humanitarian 

vote, and, worse luck, it I 1 M#/ ^ ' League canvasser threa- 

is in a critical constitu- M P tened me with personal 

e n c y 0 n w h i c h t h 0 I V 1 F' m/A ' " violence because I would 

Government has forced || (i"'* '' I ’ pledge myself to the 

a by-election. I should i 1 " • ' F "'v v — candidate who supported 

have voted against the Abolition of Flogging 

Government on this ac- 111 1'^. ul" (Wife-beaters) Bill. As 

count if I had not borne /// 1 Mi I Anti- Vaccination 

an ^^q^ual grudge to the League,^ I ^ reserve my | 

which way to swing. | Weather League caught 

Every paper I take hold '^’1 P X 

of has an appeal to me | [ I M/', repre- 

either to support a great, « sentation that there was 

virtuous enlightened 1 no hope for the cricket 

Government, or to over- V I \r W season unless I plumped 

throw a set of un- \ / Snooks I gave that 

scrupulous thieving brig- ‘ | y gentleman my suffrage, 

ands. When 1 look for '^X "" "" X I ^ puzzled 

news of county cricket / Jll whether I am an 

prospects I come across v ^ \ illiterate, benighted, 

these tremendous appeals, bigoted, beer-sodden 

and they unnerve me. I . voter in a slum-suburb, 

wish Providence had .. or- whether I am an en- | 

made me a voteless lightened, high-minded, 

Sufiragette. But the RESOURCE. patriotic resident in one 

Leagues annoy me most. «Hi! I sat! Tour beasilt thing says one-anb-bight. E_nfland’s great com- 

The ^ United Lmgdona qqj eighteenpenob. Just back a bit till you ■work off i^Brcial and intellectual 

Alliance demonstrated extra twopence, will you?” centres. 


not true, so I don’t see 

that it would have mat- , 
terod. \\ 

But anyhow 1 have a ^ 
vote, and, worse luck, it ^ 
is in a critical constitu- 
ency on which the 
Government has forced 
a by-election. I should 
have voted against the 
Government on this ac- 
count if I had not borne 
an equal grudge to the Op- 
position for contesting J 
the seat. And in this 7 
constituency I am set W 
down by both political X 
parties as Doubtful ” 

— a waverer, as Mr. Pott, \ 
of Eatanswill, would have ^ 
said. I am the pendu- w 
lum, and I don’t know ^ 






lum, and I don’t know - l| | fljlmj sentative of the Better 

which way to swing. i 1 ^ I- Weather League caught 

Every paper I take hold '^’1 P X 

of has an appeal to me | [ I on his repre- 

either to support a great, « sentation that there was 

virtuous enlightened 1 no hope for the cricket 

Government, or to over- V I \r W season unless I plumped 

throw a set of un- \ / Snooks I gave that 

scrupulous thieving brig- ‘ | y gentleman my suffrage, 

ands. When 1 look for '^X "" "" X I ^ puzzled 

news of county cricket ^ / Jll whether I am an 

prospects I come across v ^ \ illiterate, benighted, 

these tremendous appeals, bigoted, beer-sodden 

and they unnerve me. I . voter in a slum-suburb, 

wish Providence had .. or- whether I am an en- 

made me a voteless lightened, high-minded, 

Suffragette. But the RESOURCE. patriotic resident in one 

Leagues annoy me most. «Hi! I say! Tour beastly thing says one-anb-eight. E_nfland’s great com- 

The ^ United Lmgdoin only got eighteenpenob. Just back a bit till you ■work off i^Brcial and intellectual 

Alliance demonstrated extra twopence, will you?” centres. 

before my house by send — — — - — ' - — — 

ing a waggon-load of dirty bare- Cjerman traders large loaf and no “ The grace and refinement, or nothing there 
footed children with a banner wages — large wages and no loaf. Eor is nothing because to prepare for it or nothing 
“Less Beer — More Boots.” My my own part I am in favour of a to the naelody and the humour of his music 
wife ordered me to vote against Royal Commission to enquire into the please every taste.”— m Eeferee. 

the Temperance Party on the ground Fiscal Problem, conditionally on its This sums up the situation per- 
that the presence of these children not reporting for fifty years. By that fectly, and it only I'emains to add 
might give the baby small-pox. An time I hope to be out of the reach of or nothing.” 

hour later the same children ap- fiscal squabbles. ^ 

poared in another waggon — these in- Then there was the Barmaids “No matter how the form may change, th© 
fant politicians will do anything for a League — it was cruel for them to can- unalterable law of things has said that the 

ride as publicans’ children ruined by vass me. They may be right in their essence must ever remain the same here, and 

the Licensing Bill. I was ordered views, but my wife insists that the that essence is such of the soul of truth as the 
tostotl, to ®™to against tie Beet hnseiee wodd ne™ ha,, dated to 

•»-» I 11 _ I I ...» 1 ...... ... I L. n .4 n /■> ■4- 1-* v« n /-» n 1 VI + ... . . ... .. " 


RESOURCE. 


centres. 


Party as well. 


call unless I had made their acquaint- ■'^vhat the heart feeL time.” 


Then, again, now that Mr. Bal- ance previously. And there were 
FOUR has defined his position, 1 1 twelve gf them. Twelve barmaids Obviously. 


Daily Chronicle. 
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whole ,trio of ingenues, Agatha appears only for a short 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. while, and I should not know Jean if I met her. r But 

\By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) ^^leir innocence of Metropolitan life gives rise to some 

very amusing situations, and Mrs. Bait and Mrs. 
In preparing for the writing of Hyde Park: Its Jocelyn, who come under the category of poor rela- 

History and Romance (Eveleigh Nash), Mrs. Alec [ tions,'' are cleverly drawn. Also there is a moment of 

Twebdie has made exhaustive research, i — suspense at the end, when we are not sure 


Twebdie has made exhaustive research, 
consulting all the records dealing with the 
Park from and before the day when Henry 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn went there a- 
hunting. The result is not only a com- 
plete description of the locality, but the 
presentation of a series of social and his- 
torical pictures going back to Tudor days. 
Amongst other familiar names cropping 
up is that of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who 
raised the standard of rebellion in protest 
against the Spanish marriage of Queen 
Mary. Coming up from Kent, he and 
his men ‘ ‘ marched all night through the 
rain without food, and tired and wet 
reached Hyde Park Corner early in the 
morning of the 7th of February, 1554. '' 
Mrs. Twebdie does not mention the cir- 
cumstance, but one may surmise that 
Wyatt was surprised to find no throng of 
’buses, not to mention motor cars, at the 
Comer. In their absence he and his men 
were obliged to walk to Charing Cross. 
In connection with habits at the dinner 
table in the time of Henry VIII. 
Mrs. Tweedie quotes Erasmus, who. 


1 1 

1 1 


whether Major Hanhury will despatch a 
tiresome little expedition into the heart cf 
Thibet or somewhere before getting back 
to the business of proposing to Helen. To 
ascertain this, it is quite worth while to 
read Three Miss Graemes, and see how 
they run. 


I 


Advice feom the Borough 
Council in the Entra.noe 
Hall to the Municipal 
Buildings. 

It is to be hoped that 
Ealing is sufficiently grateful 
for the delicate hint. 


his dis- 


' 'y There are a good many paths open to 

rebels, and Mr. Eeginald Farrer gives a 
pleasing selection of them in The Ways of 
Rehellion (x\rnold). Eebellion depends 
a good deal on the point of view. Thus, 
when you are born to great estates and 
■' jj ;/ have innumerable titled relatives, you are 

!l, a rebel if you throw over the lot and go 

in for social reform on new lines. That 
phe Borough is the path which Michael Hallihon took, 

IE Entrance and nothing that could be said about him 

e^ Municipal Society was bad enough. Another way 

to rebel is to decamp wdth the right man 
Biitlv^Llfni having married the wrong one. 

>hmtf Elinor w^ent that w'^ay. She married John, 

rrr — and w'ent oft wdth Michael, simply be- 
cause she ielt she must. Michael died, and John, 


course On Behaviour ^ at Meals, insists that ‘‘it is well satisfied when she told him all about it, took her 
very ^ rude. . to wipe your fingers on your neigh- back, and loved her all the more for her honesty. Per- 
bour s coat. There is a good deal to be said for this sonally, I think that is rather revolutionary too, though 
injunction. Not the least interesting chapter in a it doesn’t actually count among the author’s “ways,” 
mscinatmg book is devoted to the grim chronicles of because he takes a great deal of trouble with his 
Tyburn. The last man hanged in this now fashionable psychology, and succeeds very cleverly in making John 


quarter passed away on 
1783. Thereafter New- 
gate had a turn. A num- 
ber of old prints and maps 
contribute to the interest 
and value of the book. 

Three Miss Graemes 
(Murray) is a title that re- 
calls (if you say it slowly 
enough) the tragic melody 
of the blind mice, and as a 
matter of fact the ladies 
in question were almost as 
ingenuous in their man- 
ners, though not so un- 
happy in their fate, as 
those ill-advised rodents. 
Miss Macnaughtan has 
given them an island 
on the west coast of 



7th of November, | plausible. Indeed, he makes all the characters plausible, 

— from that dignified, quaint 

— little figure, Princess Anne 

Konintm and Ihi rasa af 



Miss Macnaughtan has I \ . I The election expenses 

given them an island ^ candidate are pretty 

051 west coast of 3TORY \A/^ITHOUT \ArOR03i heavy. According to the 

Scotland for their up ^ -■■■■ : — Manchester Evening 

bringing — a place where they learnt French and Chronicle Mr. Dan Irving’s votes worked out at thirty 
history but nothing at all about the world except shillings each. It was' just as well that he didn’t poll 
the “latest winners,” which interested their papa anymore. 

in his solitude. From here, orphaned and nearly : 

penniless, they are introduced into the house of . , 

Lady Parfield, and made acquainted with the bar- Oreat Bowlers : Their Methods at a Glance. 

barous customs of London, S,W. I ^ don’t think Mr. Lugton in The Scottish Review on a certain nut- 

this book IS as good as the Lame Dog’s Diary, for there brown, black-haired cricketer: — 

is a suggestion of farce about one or two of the charac- ^ n j j iLn r „ 

j 4. 1 x • j 'J .1 Mis Cl ell venes were generally dead on, fnll-pitched, and occasionally 

ters, and whereas one expected to make friends with a broke with, a twist from both sides ” 
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He {alluding to music the hand is playing). “ This is that new waltz your sister was 
ravin’ about. It seems to me rather rotten. I expect she must have danced it with 

SOMEBODY RATHER NICE.” 


SAGES OF CHELSEA. | 

[According to The Daily Mail neither Digxens 
nor The Jungle Booh are ever asked for in the 
childi Gil’s reading-room of the Chelsea Free 
Library. The ages ol: its habitues vary from 
five to sixteen, and during the year many appli- 
cations weie made for woiks dealing with 
science, sociology. One arts and religion ] 

0 AGE of light and learning 1 
O worthy of all praise, 

When Wisdom’s torch is burning 
With such a brilliant blaze ; 
When Youth, no more benighted, 
Declines to grow excited 
O’er rubbish that delighted 
Our simple boyhood days. 

While yet brief knickerbockers 
Left bare my nether limbs. 

My favourite fare was shockers 
And fairy tales of Grimm’s; 
Boys’ books I had in plenty 
To fill my far niente, 

Verne, Ballantyne, and Henty 
Amused my youthful whims. 

But when on those romances 
That our young fancy took 
The enlightened babe now glances. 
Contemptuous grows his look. 
No more the infant vogue is 
For fairies, imps, or bogies, 

And only old, old fogeys 

Will read the Jtmgle Book. 

Where Indians, wildly whirling 
lied tomahawks to kill. 

Set my young scalp-locks curling 
With many a glorious thrill, 

The hair of these young sages 
Of tender, tender ages, 

Curls as they turn the pages 
Of Nietsciie, Spencer, Mill. 

Now, bidding youth defiance, 

The big-brow'ed bantlings pore 
O’er works of social science 
And strange eugenic lore. 
Ignoring prams and nurses 
The learned babe immerses 
His soul in controversies 
About the Open Door. 

0 happy, happy nation, 

Where culture so can thrive, 
Where one finds Education 
So very much alive; 

Where, by the grace of heaven, 
We ’ve savants of eleven, 

Deep scientists of seven, 
Philosophers of five I 


“ Wanted a young man for faim work ; must 
be able to drive, milk, float ; live in winter.” 

Agricultural Trines. 

Employer: And can you float and 
live in the winter? 

Applicant: Well, sir, I ’ve had ex- 
perience. I had a job in April in the 
Thames Valley. (Engaged.) 


In a Liverpool shop window : 

“ This beautiful oil-paintmg, only 21s. The 
price will be reduced 6d. every week until sold.” 

Everything comes to him who waits. 
We are thinking of waiting forty-two 
weeks. 

“ For Sale, Trap to seat four, no room for 
same .” — Derby Daily Telegraph. 

It would have been much funnier 
not to have said anything until after- 
wards. 

Heard after the First Act of Borneo 
and J uliet at the Lyceum : 

Elderly Lady: Yes, I think it is 
very nice ; the words are so pretty. 


“ Tke ball beat the bat at Cambridge, but the 
bat didn’t do very well .” — Daily Mirror. 

It is with these significant words that 
The Daily Mirror opens the cricket 
season. 


“ The most astounding example of Nature’s 
power to jump into a new season when the 
leash is ofl was to be seen in the hop.” 

Daily Mail. 

Naturally. 


‘‘ Gentleman’s Bicycle, cost £16 ; sale £210, 1 
or near offer . ” — Portsmouth Evening Mews. 

One might offer £195, for instance,.; 
in confidence that it would not be re- 
jected offhand. 
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ENGLAND’S WEAK SPOT. 

[Dedicated to my Lost and hostess of Jerez de la Frontera in grati- 
tude for the best luucLeou 1 ever handled.] 

All roads to England ultimately lead 
(Mostly by water, which is often rough), 

And there a man may buy his every need, 

Including all the best exotic stufi. 

This thought has cheered me up in many places 
When sick to death of bargaining with foreign races. 

Take Spain. You want mantillas, broidered, shawls. 
Or clattering castanets? Why cross the foam? 
Why hunt for spoil among Alhambra’s halls 
When we’ve our own Alhambra here at home? 

Yet there are spots on even England’s sun, 

And her indiSerence to“ sherry-wine is one. 

Can she provide that potion, pale and sec, 

Dear solace of my exile eve and morn? 

Or let that liquid amber lave my neck 

Sampled in Jerez where the same was born? 

Never of that divine exalting glow 

Can they be cognisant who only England know. 

Great memories haunt the traveller fresh from Spain — 
Cordoba’s shrine by Paynim knees impressed; 

The minaret towering over Seville’s fane; 

Nevada in her dazzling ermine dressed — 

Precious are these; yet cannot they efface 
The memory of a meal for which I still say grace. 

Ah 1 luscious dejeuner and long drawn-out 
With ever some fresh tap of mellower age 
(Each one a surer antidote to gout); 

And 'then to view the barrels, stage on stage, 
Whereof the fumes, enjoyed by inspiration, 

Would furnish of themselves a liberal education! 

England, you underrate this noble juice 1 

And let me tell you frankly, heart to heart — 

If still, when I have left you no excuse, 

You spurn the highest, then we two must part; 

I shall elope to Andalucian Jerez 

And rent a vine, and sit beneath its sherry-berries. 

O. S. 


THE CULT OF THE MICROBE. 

Aetee Dr. John Eyre’s lecture last month to the 
Members of the Institute of Hygiene on Beneficent 
Bacteria,” it was simply inevitable that there should be 
some change in the genefal attitude. Till then, most of 
us had no idea of drawing any distinctions between 
them; we included them all in a vague antipathy and 
distrust. But Dr. Eyre has compelled us to realise how 
cruelly many most respectable . micro-organisms have 
been misunderstood. So far from infecting us with 
disease, it seems that they are actually defending us 
from it ! And millions of industrious microbes are also 
rendering invaluable services in the manufacture of food- 
stuffs and textile fabrics, in the tanning of leather and 
the curing of tobacco I So it is not surprising that, by 
way of reaction, we should be tempted to apotheosise 
the blameless Bacillus, or that the Press (always 
responsive to the latest trend of popular opinion) should 
combine to boom him for all he is worth. But really 
there are limits. Mr. Punch cannot help thinking that 
the thing is being just a little overdone. For it is 
becoming iinpossible to open one’s daily paper ‘now 
without coming across such paragraphs as these : — 


Brixton’s Brave Bacterium. 

“ Early yesterday morning, Mr. George Stodgkinson, 
15, Eaton Crescent, Brixton, discovered that his interior 
was being violently disturbed by a gang who are believed 
to have effected an entrance under cover of a pork-pie of 
more than usual indigestibility. Mr. Stodgkinson owes 
his life, which was for a time in serious danger, to the 
vigilance and courage of a lactic acid bacterium, who 
had cleverly concealed himself on the premises in some 
curdled milk. After a desperate struggle the intruders 
were eventually overcome, and the bacterial benefactor, 
with characteristic modesty, withdrew without leaving 
either name or address. Mr. Stodgkinson, though still 
suffering from the shock, was able to go up to business 
as usual.” 

Millions of Bermondsey AIicrobes Idle To-Day. 

To-day all the bacilli engaged in the Bermondsey 
tanneries are out on strike, as a protest, wg under- 
stand, against the excessive length of their wwking- 
day. The campaign is being conducted, so far, with 
dignity and quiet. If it is the fact that a microbe is 
expected to labour for twenty-four hours a day, this 
obviously leaves him but little time either for recreation 
or self-improvement, and the strikers may be assured of 
sympathy from the Public. Considering that, as Dr. 
Eyre has demonstrated, the tanning industry depends 
entirely on bacterial co-operation for its successful prose- 
cution, the employers will be wise in adopting a more 
conciliatory attitude. It seems to us that this is 
eminently one of those disputes in which the President 
of the Board of Trade should be asked to intervene.” 

Sons of the Soil 1 

” A scene of unusual interest, we learn from a corre- 
spondent at Fallofield, Blightshire, occurred yesterday 
afternoon on the platform of the local railway station, 
where one of our most I'espccted residents and agri- 
I culturists, Mr. Charlock, welcomed the first detachment 
i of bacterial fertilisers whom he had been anxiously 
expecting from London to assist him in the improvement 
of his land. The sturdy little fellows, who arrived 
punctually by the 3.35, seemed little the worse for their 
long journey, and, after being conveyed in one of Farmer 
Charlock’s own vehicles to the scene of their operations, 
were immediately set to work on the" soil. It may be 
confidently hoped that the next Harvest Supper at 
Couchgrass Farm will, thanks to their presence, be a 
far cheerier function than has been the case during all 
these years of agricultural depression.” 

Remarkable Reformation of a Comma Bacillus. 

Reuter's Agent cables from Calcutta: ‘'Some sensa- 
tion has been caused here by the announcement that a 
Comma Bacillus, one of a society notoriously engaged 
in the dissemination of Asiatic Cholera, has recently 
become one of its most determined opponents. His 
conversion is entirely due to the efforts of Professor 
Searum, and is a striking proof of what culture and suit- 
able surroundings may effect in eliminating evil ten- 
dencies in the most virulent bacillus. After having gone 
through various probationary stages, the Comma is now 
the guest of a native gentleman, whom he has undertaken 
to protect against any further choleraic attacks. 

On p. 8 will be found portraits of the Converted 
Comma, and also of Mr. Chandra Loll Praganath, his 
present host.” 

Well-known Surgeon Charged with Cruelty. 

At the Maryborough Street Police Court yesterday, 
Paul Prior, F.R.C.S., of 235, Harpole Street, W., ap- 
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THE THREE R'S. 

Lisette {to Jules, just returned from a year's study m London) “Dis dono, Jules, ~qu’est-oe que o’ert dono que ces trois R’s 

DONT ON PARLE EN AnGLETERRE ? ” 

Jules “Les trols R’s ? N’ sais pas—tiens— c’la me r’vient — v’la ! — SciTyjSN, Rippin et Rigrt 0.” 


peared to answer a charge of alleged cruelty to several 
microbes, by confining them in a solution of solidified 
gelatine in such a manner as to deprive them of all power 
of movement. The defendant, who conducted his own 
case, denied that the microbes suffered any appreciable 
pain. The Magistrate (severchj) : ‘ How can you possibly 
say that, sir ? Who can tell what pain and annoyance may 
be experienced by a sensitive microbe when compelled 
tc^'emain motionless for hours at a time while it is being 
examined under a powerful lens? ’ (Afplause in Court.) 
It was monstrous to treat the humblest of our friends 
and allies in this cold-blooded fashion, and the defendant 
must pay a fine of 40s. and undertake to set the poor 
creatures at liberty at once. The defendant, who 
seemed surprised at this decision, left the Court amidst 
hisses.” 

He Died in Harness. 

An elderly bacterium, while engaged in assisting to 
cure a consignment of cabbage-leaves which had recently 
been delivered at Messrs. Nomeny, Corlees and Com- 
pany’s well-known British Eegalia Factory, expired quite 
suddenly yesterday afternoon. The deceased, w^ho had 
been in the company’s service from a mere spore, 
has left numerous descendants, all of whom are em- 


ployes of the firm, to deplore his loss. The mournful 
event has cast a gloom over the entire neighbourhood, 
shutters being generally closed as a mark of respect.” 

Maimed Bites 1 

{From our own Correspondent at Christiania.) 

” I hear that the heroic bacteria who perished so 
gallantly in defending little Prince Oeaf from those 
formidable assailants the Micrococci of Whooping-cough 
are not to receiye a public funeral after all, a majority 
in both Houses of the Storthing having decided that the 
proposal is for various reasons impracticable. The obse- 
quies will therefore take place in private. The decision 
has excited considerable dissatisfaction throughout the 
capital.” 

sjs ^ 5l< 

Mr. Punch yields to none in admiration of the 
Microbes’ many excellent qualities, but he does submit 
that it is unwise, in their own interests, to invest them 
with quite so much importance as all this. Hitherto 
one of the most endearing traits in our Bacilli has been 
the shrinking self-effacement with which they have 
sought to avoid public recognition. Surely we cannot 
wish to see them all going about with swelled heads ! 

F. A. 
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about anything for a long time.] more about croquet since I wrote 
LONDON LETTERS. Whaur ’s your Wully Gaukhodgek last. First then, you can go round 

V now? Let us arrange a Pentathlon in one, if you ’re frightfully good. I 

Dear Charles —I am learning to for them. I’ll back McG., and you should like to go round m one : 1 

dance the Minuet I sav “ the ” in- can hold the towel for Gauk. My suppose that would be the record , 

ftead of becauS^ am sure man would win at football of course, Secondly, if you’re wired from all 

Tviivi,, is a, very narticular kind of one. and yours at cricket, but the other the balls, so that you can t get a 

You start o3 with three slides to the three events would be exciting, clear shot at every part of any one of 

Lft tten threrto the^ Chess, golf, and the Minuet, I think, them, you go into baulk, and have 

S^ston aM wa-4 the’ I can “see McGubbin sliding-ona, another turn This must happen 

■nrof.fv nH-,A-n ViAAfi.nsA. vmi coiilfl nAVPr 


^nu ston "rd° wa-y'the iJt “feg*: I can “see' McGubbin sliding-ona, another turn This must happen 
After that yo^bowto your partner fn two, three, ona, two, three-there. pretty often, because you could never 
acknowledgement of the interest she now he s waggling his left leg. have a clear shot at the back of a 
has taken in it all, and that ends the Ch.arles, you ’re a goner— hand over ball, unless you went right round the 
first figure. There are lots more, but tl‘e stakes. world the other way, and that would 

one figure at a time is my motto. At Look here, I smoke too much, at be too risky besides wasting so much 
present I slide well, but am a mode- least I have been lately. Let s give time. No, 1 can see there s a lot to 
rate wao-o’ler it up, Charles. I ’ll give it up alto- learn in the game; but patience, 

Whij am I doing this, you ask. My getter for a week if you will. Did Charles, patience. I shall go round 

dear Charles, you never know when you know that you can allay the in one yet. A. A. iU. 

a little thing like a Minuet will turn craving for tobacco by the judicious : -■ = 

out useful. The time may well come i>ise of bull s-eyes . ( -A^ljay is the nu adivari A 

when you will say to yourself, “ Ah, word.) You carry a bag of bull s-eyes CMAKIVAKIA. 

if only I had seized the opportunity you — I swear this is true, I saw Quite a feature of the present 

of learning that when I was young, the Press and whenever you p^oyal Academy Show is the number 

how. . . . etc.” There were once feel a desire to smoke you just pop a Eves — sufficient, almost, to popu- 
two men who were cast ashore on a bull’s-eye in your mouth. In a little a Garden City. The costume 

desert island. One of them had an I while, they say, your taste for picture is clearly out of fashion, 

axe, and a bag of nails, and a goat, I tobacco— and 1 imagine for every- 

and a box of matches, and a barrel of thing else — is quite gone. This ought ig g^id that the abolition of 

gunpowder, and a keg of biscuits, and to be more widely known, and then speeches at the E.A. Banquet (the 
a tarpaulin, and some fish-hooks, host would say, “Try one of effect of which was, an Irish paper 

The other could only dance the these bull’s-eyes, won’t you? I import informs us, to make the speakers feel 
Minuet. Years rolled by; and one them direct;” and you would reply, more comfortable) is to be followed 
day a ship put in at that island for,** Thanks very much, but I would other innovations. Next year, it 
water. As a matter of fact there was rather have one of rny own, if I ig rumoured, something is to be done 
no water there, but they found two may.” “Have a bull’s-eye, if you foi* artists. An attempt is to be 
skeletons. Which shows that in cer-|bke,” your partner would say at a made to increase the sale of pictures 
tain circumstances proficiency in the dance. Of course, too, they wouli i^y hanging them commercially, and 
Minuet is as valuable as an axe, and a have special bull’s-eye cornpartments j^he visitor will be confronted by such 
bag of nails, and a goat, and a box of pn trains; that would be jolly. But ^ notice as “ all in this row one 
matches, and all the other things that would ruin the stage. The hero thousand guineas,” while aroLher 
I mentioned just now. So I am who always lights a cigarette before room is to be devoted to* misfits in 
leajspipg in case. | bis best epigram I don t portraits at bargain prices. 

.My niece, aged twenty months (do h^ow what he’d do. You see, he 
I bore you?) has made her first joke : ] couldn’t. . . . well, he ’d have to j'fie Daily Mirror offers a prize for 
i-Qt; it be put on record and handed , wait such a time. ^ the best design for a piece of sculp- 

down to those that come after. She Why are they called bull’s-eyes? tnre to be erected in honour of 

walked into the study, where her,! don t believe I’ve ever seen a Ouida. “The designs,” it is laid 
father w^as reading and her mother ^ hull s eye really close. If you look a down, “should comprise incidents 
writing. They agreed not to take any , hull in the eye he doesn’t go for you. or ideas or characters in one or more 
notice of her, in order to see what ' "^hich eye? He might be a left- of her works, like Under Tivo Flags 
would happen. She marched up to j banded bull ; you ’d look at the wrong and Tioo Litile Wooden Shoes, and 


first figure. There are lots more, but 
one figure at a time is my motto. At 
present I slide well, but am a mode- 
rate waggler. 


CHARIVARIA. 

Quite a feature of the present 


her father, stroked his face, and said, then where w^ould you be? 


in some way indicate Ouida’ s intense 


“ Hallo, Baddy I ” No answer. She The world is too much with me, devotion to dogs and other animals.” 
gazed round; and then went over to Charles, but all the same I ’ve just This reads like a direct incitement to 
the writing-desk. “ Hallo, Mummy 1” ordered a flannel suit which will Mr. Sigismund Goetze to desert 
Bead silence. She stood for a make Castle Bumpbrook stare. Sort painting in favour of the plastic art. 
moment, looking rather puzzled. At of purplish; and it makes up very 

last she went back to heD father, bent smart, and they can do me two pairs Mr. Gooch’s Old Masters fetched 
dowm and patted his slippers, and of trousers m it, whatever that such poor prices on the first day of 
said, “Hallo, Boots!” Then she means. I should have thought that the sale that he decided, with ad- 
walked quite happily out of the room, they could have done me as many mirable discretion, to postpone the 
However, we won’t bother about pairs as I liked to ask for, but it seems disposal of the rest of them until they 
Margery, because I have something not. They only print a limited edition . became a little older, 
much more exciting to tell you. and then destroy the original plates, 

McGubbin has signed on for the so that nobody else can walk about * ‘‘ Why not Trees at the North 
something Eovers for next season! looking like me. I asked the man if Pole? ” asked Professor Hyde at the 
I saw it in the paper; it had a little he thought it^ w^ould play croquet Eoyal Society of Arts. The Winter's 
paragraph all to itself. This is splen- well, and he said, Yes. Tale certainly seems out of place at 

did news — I haven’t been so happy By the way, I have learnt some His Majesty’s. 





J V /V/N' / /V' 


Mrs Giles {anxious'’ xj ashing after Eectors health) “Well, Sir, I be glad you says you be well. But there— you be one of 

TIIGSE ‘ BAD DOERS ’ AS 1 CALLS ’EM. GlE ’EM THE BEST O’ VITTELS, AND IT DON’T DO ’EM NO GOOD. ThERE BE PIGS LIKE TEAT ! 


A rrench gardener has erected a 
Gun-dial in the grounds of the Pranco- 
British Exhibition. As an expression 
of confidence in our English sun this 
strikes us as rather pathetic. 

* * 

A monster petition against the 
Licensing Bill, containing nine miles 
of signatures, required the services of 
ten men to carry it into the House, 
and it is now proposed that the six- 
mile limit shall be extended to peti- 
tions. 

* * 

* 

It was rumoured that, in addition 
to a Viscount Wolverhampton, there 
might be a Ee-count Wolverhampton. 

* * 

* 

Mr. Winston Churchill has been 
giving further pledges. He is deter- 
mined to maintain his reputation as 
the most promising member of the 
Liberal Party, 


The Observer points out that at 
Dundee the Liberal colour, red, was 
annexed by the Labour candidate. 
Fortunately Mr. Churchill is used 

to sailing under almost any colour. 

* * 

* 

The Liberals at Dundee took ex- 
ception to some of the Unionist can- 
didate’s placards. They forgot that 
Baxter prints, to be correct, must be 
highly coloured. 

* * 

* 

“ Marylebone seems to be falling 
to pieces in all directions,” remarked 
Mr. Plowden, the other day at the 
Alary lebone Police Court, where he 
himself has frequently brought the 
house down with very little exertion. 
* 

* 

Exception continues to be taken in 
certain quarters to the '‘property” 
head which Miss AIaud Allan uses in 
her Salome dance, but it is pointed 
put that if ^ veal head were intro- 


duced it would mean that a fresh 
actor would have to take the part at 
every performance, and it would be 
almost impossible to find sufficient 
supers willing to fill the role. 

* * 

* 

A mass meeting of recent criminals 
is, we hear, shortly to be held in 
Notting Dale to protest against their 
exclusion from the provisions for Old 
Age Pensions, while in Parliament 
itself several members may be relied 
on to voice sympathetically the 
claims of the Lunatics. 


When Mr. AIoberly Bell was 
asked, in a recent sensational action, 
“ What have been your relations with ^ 
Air. AIurray?” he answered, ”l' 
have always been on the best of , 
terms with him. We both belong tOi 
the same club.” The club referred j 
to is, we understand, the Athenaeum, I 
and not The Times Book Club. 
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ill art circles a pretty tale is being 
told of a Scotch sculptor. He was 
showing an acquaintance a bust of a 
g*( 3 iitleman who was known to them 
l)<)1ih. “ Frankly, I don’t think it is 

much like him,” said the acquaint- 
ance. Ml, weel,” said the sculp- 

tor, ye maun ken that it ’s no gFen 
to every man to be like his bust.” 

THE LONG AEM AGAIN. 

[“ A correspondent of The Glasgoip Herald 
diaws attention to a curious coincidence in 
connexion with three of the foremost hying por- 
trait-painters — Sargent (whose portrait of Mr. 
Balfour will probably be one of the features of 
this year’s Acadeiny), Shannon, and Solomon. 
Their names begin with the same letter, but 
the full initials of the famous trio are much 
more noteworthy: 

J. S. S. (Sargent). 

J. J. S. (Shannon). 

S. J. S. (Solomon). 

The initials of the first and. third are identical, 
the order only differing. There are three 
famous “ B’s ” in music, but the parallel of the 
painters is much more striking,” — Westminster 
Gazette ] 

Now this is perfectly amazing; but 
there is more to follow. Let us look 
at literature. Mr. J. M. Barrie is a 
well-known writer, and he is beyond 
criticism and speculation. Who would 
believe that the assistant editor of 
The Sjjhere has the same initials? 
Yet, he has-— J. M. B. _ The literary 
gossiper of The W estminster again is 
J. A. B.; while is there not a mili- 
tant publicist and Member of Parlia- 
ment named J. M. Eobertson, or 
J. M. R.? — and everyone knows how 
like R is to B. All this is wonderful, 
and fills one with a sense of impend- 
ing doom. . 

So much for the miraculous B’s. 
Look, too, at the A’s, all you who 
are superstitious. Is there not the 
Laureate A. A. ? That is remark- 
able enough — a dpuble first, so to 
speak, in initials — but behold there is 
Algernon Ashton too. It is almost, 
if not quite, too much. Add Mr. 
Arthur Acland, and we have the 
deadly and mystical three, so strange 
to The Glasgow Herald and West- 
minster Gazette. 

Perhaps even more sinister is the 
case of the late Mr. Gladstone and 
the present Librarian of the House of 
Lords. Both men of letters, both 
connected with politics, both of the 
same sex, both using the organs 
of speech for communicating their 
ideas. Will it be credited that the 
Grand Old Man’s initials, W. E. G., 
were also those of Mr. Gosse, a little 
differently placed — E. W. G. ? — and 
is not Mr. Russell, the anecdotist, 
G. W. E. (mark youl) Russell, an 
acquaintance of both men? It is 
marvellous, and uncanny too. 

MUSICAL NOTES. 

The phenomenal attractions of the 
opera season have now been raised to 
high-water pitch by the arrival of 
another diva of superhuman accom- 
plishments and fascinations we 
refer, of course, to MadamC^ADELAiDE ‘ 
Pastalani, the golden - throated 
Bulbul of Calabria. Madame Pasta- 
lani, who was the favourite pupil 
of PoRPORA, LaMPERTI, GaRCIA. 
Sbriglia, and other famous maestri, 
was specially destined by Wagner to 
create the principal role in the new 
opera, which unhappily he did not live 
to complete. She is only forty- 
seven years old, and her figure is as 
svelte as if she were only seventeen. 
She has already amassed a fortune 
estimated at anything from £500,000 
to £2,000,000, and is the happy 
possessor of ten motor cars, a turbine 
yacht, and a golden Turkish bath. 

Madame Pastalani is a lovely- 
appearing woman of the dolicoce- 
phalous type, with an opulent profile 
and abundant hair of a beautiful 
natural terra-cotta tint. Her voice is 
a dramatic soprano of the finest 
quality, ranging from the double D in 
petto to G in altissimo. Its timbre 
is distinctly mezzanine in the lower 
register, but approximates to the 
piano nohile in the tessitura of the 
voce di testa. As one. of her ad- 
mirers, the Count Belgiojoso, hap- 
pily put it, her voice is as soft as 
velvet and as glutinous as a Carlsbad 
plum.” It was Signor Tittoni, the 
famous Italian statesman, who gave 
her the sobriquet of the Bulbul of 
Calabria, and the most desperate 
members of the Mafia and the 
Camorra worship her with a fanatical 
ecstasy rare even in tropical climes. 

Madame Pastalani received Mr. 
Punch's representative in the boudoir 
of her new house in- Park Lane, and 
even to his seasoned o^Dtics, satiated 
with the magnificence of three gene- 
rations, its dazzling splendour came 
somewhat as a surprise. Even mem- 
bers of the Royal Family have been 
denied a peep as the work progressed 
to a completion, which in classic 
beauty and chaste decoration eclipses 
anything ever before attempted in 
' this or any other century. The 
scheme of colour is salmon, emerald 
and Botticelli-blue, and there is not 
> another note of colour in the mould- 
. ings and cornices. Again, some idea 
of the width of the doors may be 
L gathered from the fact that no fewer 
! than twelve peeresses can pass 
abreast without the slightest risk oi 

rumpling their gowns or disarranging 
their cheveluros. 

Madame Pastala.ni not.onlyt sur- 
passes all other prime donnc in .the 
magnificence of her mansion^buV in 
the size and number of lier pet 
animals. In her palmiest days 
Madame Patti never had more than 
nine parrots. Madame Pastalani 
has twenty-three, besides four cock- 
atoos, three penguins, one albatross, 
and a splendid barnacle goose, which 
has been taught to sing the Inter- 
mezzo from Cavalleria Eusticdna. On 
her roof garden there are cages con- 
taining lions, tigers, tapirs, dingoes, 
jerboas, and other choice mandibles, 
presented to her in every case by 
Oriental potentates of the greatest 
altitude. 

The honours showered upon 
Madame Pastalani might wqII have 
unhinged her mental bahuu*.e, but in 
spite of everything she still retains 
considerable vestiges of sanity. Thus 
when she was at St. Petersburg the 
Tsa.r used to mal^e tea for her be- 
tween the Acts, and the late M. 
POBEDONOSTZKFK uscd to Ict hor call 
him ”papa.” President Roosevelt 
sent hor a canvas-back duck, which 
he had sliot with his own hands, and 
wrote a set of verses in her album, 
beginning : 

“ I guess that Maclaiuo A. Pastalani 

Knocks spots ofl the Lily of Killarney.” 

Other contributors to her album are 
Count Tolstoi, Mr. William IjE 
Qukux, Mr. Henry James, and Mrs. 
Alec Tweedie. 

It is not, how’ovor, only as public 
performer that IMadame Pastalani 
eclipses her rivals. Phenomenal as 
her artistic gifts are they are not 
more remarkable than the domestic 
virLues and accomplishmerits wFich 
lend an added lustre to the aureole 
of her divadom. She is pre-eminently 
a woman of simple habits, her only 
weakness being in the matter of 
tiaras, of which she is the happy 
possessor of seventeen. (It must be 
rornemberod, however, that she has 
, sung before more crowned heads than 
any living artist.) Plain living and 
high thinking are the order of the 
day with this redoubtable cantatrice. 
She rises with the lark — whose most 
profuse strains she has long since re- 
duced to insignificance — and, after 
. attending to her voluminous corres- 
pondence from? a.m. to 10 a.m., takes 
■ horseback exercise for an hour in the 

1 Park. At lunch she seldom drinks any- 
: thing stronger than Chateau Yquem. 
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‘ There ’s my son’s portrait that you painted. It ’s just like him.” 


“He never paid me for it.” 


“Just like him.” 


upon her like again. 


On the days on which she sings at the mTTo \rn-DTn \t 'DTrT^rk-u‘i\T self-control, would hold a poll of 

opera she takes a light repast at 4 J-xLhjAXxtlOAIj Ii.EI?OxV'jyL. the whole audience between every 

p.m., abstaining with stoical endur- Judging from an Italian news- Act, to determine whether the play 
ance from any further refreshment paper the relations between managers should continue or not. 
until midnight. Madame Pastalani and first-nighters are about to be StaGe-Fright asks plaintively for 
is an omnivorous reader, her favourite placed on a more business-like and the Safety Curtain to be lowered 
authors being Annie Swan and less vocal and emotional footing. We during the whole of the first perform- 
Marcel Prevost. In short, whether learn that a new method by which ance should any section of the pit or 
we consider her intellectual or her approval or disapproval of a play can gallery show signs of restiveness, 
natural gifts, we can safely say that be shown without disturbing the per- Fireman says: “ What 's wrong 
we seldom, if ever, expect to look formance is being introduced by the with the hose? It could be turned 
upon her like again. dramatist Traversi. P)efore leaving on from either the stage or the audi- 

- the theatre every person is to drop torium. 

n 7 m -7 1 a ticket into one of three boxes An Old Clubman maintains that 

Tho Cambridge Chronicle p^^kes ‘‘ Good,’’ Indifferent,” ^and the only gentlemanly way of express- 

out to quote Oassm s Saturday “ Meanwhile other sugges- ing one’s dislike of an actor’s per- 

on Air. Churchill as follows : securing a silent but effec- sonality is to blackball him. 

“Photographs flatted him with a merry yer^ict are pouring in upon US. If any or all of the above proposals 

the verge of being hagged ; he is short-sigoted. CLASSICAL STUDENT advocates a re- be adopted, we feel sure that the bad 
He is by no means gifted in otatory as the turn to the humane and considerate old , practice of booing will 
phase is generally understood.” etiquette of the Coliseum, when, speedily become extinct. 

Later on there is a reference to his without making any fuss, a simple >■. ■ ■ ■" ■"r-=;r-r-'-y:g 

btain ” and his jeeting ” re- gesture of the thumb indicated that From Mr. B. F. Benson’s latest 

marks; and no doubt the editor felt the spectators had no further desire riovel Sheaves* 
justified in making these improve- to spare their victims’ lives. _ 

ments upon what cannot have been A Beturning Officer, in view of somobody blow his noso. Puro siTTmlo pathos. 

, in the original a very exciting story, the popularity of by-elections, and the .striving of a weak man to do his besi, and 

I But after the Kita ” case he should the excellent practice to be obtained ^finding his best failing, was there.” 

be careful. in conducting the same with decorum He sliould have tried again. 
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Belated Arrival. “ Are they all of one mind here to-night, constable ^ ’ 
Shivering Policeman. “ Hadn’t ought to be, Sir — not with this weather ! 


INNOCENTS ABEOAD. 

(From our special correspondent with the 
“ English Daisies.'^ With acknowledgments to 
“ The Evening News.’^) 

Monte Carlo. 

We soon got over our disappoint- 
ment at the appearance of the St. 
Lazare Station, which we had been 
led to suppose was even more beau- 
tiful than Cannon Street, on 

driving through the streets ml the’ 
French’ capital (Paris) the girl's 'could 
hardly restrain their delight.’ 'Every- 
one was much amused at the ap- 
pearance of the people in the streets, 
and Miss Eohinson was quick to 
notice the difference between the 
Paris policeman and his EngKsh con- 
frere. (They are called “ •gendarmes '' 
here, by the way — do esn’t^it* ■sound 
odd ?) Lunch was followed by a 


drive to the Bon Marchd, and thence 
to Les Invalides, and later we en- 
trained for Monte Carlo, leaving dear 
Paris (which we already felt we kne\v 
and loved) with feelings of regret. 

As the train proceeded we discussed 
the Parisians and their quaint cus- 
toms. “ The way the children do 
theif hair makes me sick,'’ said Miss 
BltowN, and I object strongly to 
ithei’r legs." Miss Hardy thought 
this was rather an insular view to 
take, but she confessed she was en- 
tirely with Miss Brown re' legs ; they 
were not a bit like honest English 
children's legs. Aliss Green said it 
was father unfair to blame the chil- 
dren for this defect > it was only to be 
expected,’ seeing that they had not 
had advantage^ of English 

mothers ! 

M 0 aaf^.^^Carlo was reached without 


further comment ; the sky here is a 
deep blue; so is the sea; you can 
hardly tell which is which. In the 
evening we went to the Casino. The 
“ Daisies " were particularly struck 
by the beautiful paintings in this 
wonderful building, which contrasted 
strangely with the haggard faces oi 
the players. 

I don’t like it," thus commento/1 
Aliss Jones, a.nd I 'm sure the 
County Council wouldn't allow it in 
London." 

■ i only hope Alother won't find 
out I ’vo been here," said Miss 
Green.. 

Now wo must be off to pack up, for 
the day after to-morrow we are due 
in the Eternal City (Home), which 
our owm Hall Caine has immortal- 
ised. There wo shall come in contact 
with the Past, so no more for the 
Present. 

THE SLUMP IN DHAMA. 

[It is stated thad tlio past winter has been 
lemarkahle lor tlio niimher of theatrical 
failures ] 

This is sad news; the patriot must 

To see h's country’s sock and buskin 
fail 

(You gather what I mean?) 

Must lose his customary self-com- 
mand 

To think of glories (hope you '11 
understand) 

Which are not, but have been. 

Can it be that our clinging like grim 
death 

To that destructive Free Trade 
shibboleth 

Occasions this distress? 

Our suicidal, muddle-headed plan 
Of starving out our fellow-country- 
man, 

And so on? (See Express.) 

' Can it be that the Halls, ornate and 
cheap, 

J Have gone and knocked our drama 
in a heap. 

As some had said they would? 

^ Can it be that a Puritanic wave 
Has made the nation more than 
^ merely grave, 

= Intolerantly good? 

h Can it be^ No, it isn’t that at all 

) Which brings about this lamentable 
fall, 

j This ominous decline. 

^ It is. that Managers will never glance 
(Short-sighted idiots !) by any chance 
At any plays of mine. 

^ “ Can Gentleman recommend liandy-man, 

T:rdo""-^r''I'ra[ vegetable garden, fruit-tiees, 
^ L V ■ i- '■! possible) cows’” 

The Guardian. 

(i The incomprehensible sex. 
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OUR LOCAL HUMORIST. 

Old Jarge {to neio ourate with a reputation an a fast howler) “Now, zur, don’t ee put un down too faast fur if ee do I can’t 
’it he, and like enough he ’ll ’it I ! ” ’ 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAIVIENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, 
May 4. — Shortly after Speaker took 
the Chair a jflutter of excitement ran 
along crowded benches. Glass door 
below the Bar flung open. Enter 
two men with the dinner dress that 
waiters wear at mid-day, carrying 
between them three parcels neatly 
covered with serviettes. With joined 
hands they upbore a central package, 
each carrying another >vith his free 
hand. Proved to be the pioneers of 
a long procession similarly burdened. 
When the advance guard were within 
touch of the Table on which it 
marched the rear end of a long line 
was entering by the doorway. 

What did it portend? What was 
under the toothsome napery? From 
time to time demand has been made 
by patriotic members for free post- 
age, free baths, even free railway 
tickets. Was it — could it be — that 
what was now brought in was free 
lunch ? 

Ecstasy of expectation rudely 


shattered by Bobert Cecil. An- 
nounced that the parcels just de- 
posited in front of the Table were 
nothing more nor less than the signa- 
tures to petition against Licensing 
Bill of Londoners registered within 
area of Metropolitan Police districts. 
Signed by over half a million sturdy 
citizens. Comprised 32,175 sheets of 
paper, and was nine miles long. 

' “ Will the noble lord bring the 
petition to the Table? said the 
Speaker, using the formula cus- 
tomary to the occasion. 

This more than Lord Eobert had 
counted upon. In resistance of con- 
fiscation, robbery, burglary, and the 
rest of it, he would do all that might 
become a man. When there came 
question of bundling into the petition 
bag by the Olerk's chair a document 
nine miles long, he must really re- 
consider his position. It was, if he 
might put it so, outside the cab 
radius. Walking slowly down gang- 
way, h^ stood ruefully regarding the 
many packages. 

Take them up,’’ shouted the 
jubilant Ministerialists. “ Drop ’em 
in the bag ! ” 


Lord Egbert squared his broad 
shoulders, furtively pinched his 
biceps. At Eton he was a w^ell- 
known athlete. At University CoL 
lege he made a record with the caber, 
hurlirc: it 14J yards further than th':^ 
b--'-! Il i.g of Bayles of Balliol. Give 
him time and training, he would even 
now dump the petition in the bag as 
if it were a bale of American hops 
landed in Kent. 

The Speaker, observing hjs hesi- 
tation, kindly came to the rescue. 
‘‘Will the noble lord,” he said, 
bring as much as he can? ” 
Gratefully availing himself of this 
compromise. Lord Egbert, amid en- 
thusiastic cheering, took a handful ot 
sheets from one of the bundles and 
dropped them in the bag. 

After this John Wilson’s perform- 
ance partook of character of anti- 
climax. Well conceived; had it had 
stage to itself wnuld have been a 
success. Was in charge of petition 
in favour of the Bill, signed by 
109,510 members of the Primitive 
Methodist Church. Happy thought 
occurred to him of having it wrapped 
up in cylinder form to represent con- 
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drivsn back discomfited, up gat 
Byles of Bradford. 

“Is there any manner of doubt,'’ 
he sternly asked, “ that Home Eule 
for Ireland is still a cardinal point in 
the Liberal programme?” 

A poser this. ISTo beating about 
the bush with Byles of Bradford. A 
hurricane of cheering from Unionists 
helped the flight of his dart. Surel;}' 
Premier must answer “ Yes ” or 
“No.” Either monosyllable dis- 
astrous. 

Storm of cheering hushed. The 
Irish Members bent their glance with 
increased intensity on 
Premier. Slowly he rose 
and spoke. 

“ The opinion of the 
Liberal Party and of the 
Government on this subject 
was sufficiently and plainly 
expressed in the amended 
resolution to which we 
agreed the other clay.” 

“ Well played, sir I ” 
murmured Alfred Lyttel- 
ton, instincts of the 
cricketer temporarily over- 
mastering prejudices of the 
Party man. 

Later in the evening the 
Premier had interview with 
the Whip. 

“ What do you think 
about North Salford?” he 
^ asked. “Is it a safe 
■ seat? ” 

“ Byles had a majority 
of 1,187.” 

“ Hum,” said the Pre- 
mier; “ and at Wolver- 
I hampton Henry Fowler’s 
majority of 2,8G5 was re- 
duced to eight.” 

George Whiteley, who 
sees as far through a 
ladder as most men, fancies 
the Liberal minority in the 
House of Lords will not 
just now continue to aug- 
ment. 

Business done , — Second reading of 
‘ Bill repealing Irish Crimes Act 
carried by large majority. 


From a notice on the Piccadilly 
Tube : 

“No person shall wilfully, wantonly or 
maliciously . . . remove any carriage using 
this line.” 

The culprit might make the feeble de- 
fence that he had removed it inad- 
vertently, or in a sudden moment of 
weakness, but the strong arm of the 
Law would have him all the same. 


Winston {to his Suffragettes). Down 
with the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee 1 


THE DRY FLYER IN WINTER. 

[Mr. Punch apologises to the Editors of The 
Field and Land and Water for trespassing in 
their special preserves ; but makes no apology 
for publishing this article in May, since winter 
may return at any moment ] 

The Marshmag water is notorious 
for several large trout and a grayling 
or two that have never been known 
to rise to a fly; and added zest was 
promised to the day’s sport accorded 
to us by the generosity of Sir Brum 
Hoggenstein, by the fact that no 
trout would be feeding at that time 
of year, and, if landed, would have 


to be returned to the water as being 
out of season; while as regards gray- 
ling there were very few of them 
and it was almost certain the river 
w^ould be entirely frozen over. We 
were therefore filled with the keenest 
anticipations by the difficulties before 
us, for under such conditions as these 
we might expect, with reasonable 
luck, to get a brace of excellent 
articles into the Sporting weeklies. 

It has long been our practice when 
preparing for a day’s sport to refer 
to a carefully drawn list of requisites 
and to tick off each item as it is 
stowed away in creel or hand-cart. 
This saves us from mental fatigue 
and preserves in us that elasticity 
of spirits for lack of which the Dry 


Fly man has recourse to drugs and 
dies insane. It also obviates the 
weary return home from the river, 
perhaps twice in a day, to fetch some 
necessary adjunct of the art which 
has been forgotten. How many a 
Dry Flyer has felt his joy turn to 
homicidal fury because he has for- 
gotten his blotting-paper or his ana- 
tomical forceps ! It is not necessary 
to give our list in full, but a few 
items will indicate our methods : — 

46. One half-sheet white blotting. 

47. Do. — do. — do. — pink do. 

Idle colour used should contrast with 
the prevailing tone of the 
landscape to facilitate pur- 
suit in a high wind. 

53. One brace of flasks 
of paraffin. This should 
be “ low flash ” to guard 
against undesired fatalities. 

107. Piece of india- 
rubber. 

115. Adhesive gum in 
solution. 

For affixing the india- 
rubber to the forehead, 
where it is always at hand 
except in moments of 
panic. 

172. A flageolet. 

We always take this in- 
strument to the river to 
soothe and re-establish the 
nerves after a series of 
harassing episodes. 

Blue spectacles, deer’s 
fat, gold - beater’s skin, 
powdered snails’ shells, 
vacuum pump, and so 
forth; all in accordance 
with the Dry Fly fashions 
for last season. 

At four in the morning 
we are up, and after a 
hasty breakfast — the only 
kind of breakfast, be it 
said, the Dry Flyer ever 
gets — we start for the river 
at 8.37 of the clock, merrily 
trundling our hand-cart, without 
which, and in the absence of a brace 
of caddies or half a brace of railway 
porters, we suffer from reduced 
vitality on arrival at the river bank. 
And here something may be said of 
the flask and the sandwich-case. . . . 

It is a glorious morning. The 
sharp frost of the previous night has 
not yet begun to yield to the pale 
rays of Phoehus — ahem ! ... At 
last we arrive at the spot we have 
selected for an initial cast. ... In 
little over an hour and a quarter, 
thanks to the careful preparations of 
the night before, we are ready. Tak- 
ing the rod grasped in the hand. . . 
we advance with extreme caution to 
the bank. Not a ripple disturbs the 





r'i 


Hostess. “I’m so sorry, Mrs. Srctt! I quite forgot that you take okly milk in your tea, and I’ve given you cream. Let me 
CHANGE your cup.” 


Mrs. 8‘pott {anxious n)t to Qire trouUe). “ On, please don't, dear Lady Prettiwell. I don’t notice the least difference!” 


I surface of the stream; the river is 
locked in the crystal fastness of 
pointer — ahem I A water-hen walk- 
ing on the frozen surface takes wing 
with a cheerful note. A robin. . . 
A sparrow. . . A brace of dead 
worms. . . Now is an opportu- 
nity to test the Dry Dlyer’s proudest 
art. A preliminary cast shows we are 
standing on the line ; a second that it 
is caught up on a button. At the 
third attempt the line floats out and 
the tiny Blue Upright settles above 
the water just behind that projecting 
spur of the opposite bank, where a 
good fish or two are perfectly certain 
to be lying. We picture the heavy 
swirl of the goodly trout that would 
rise to us if such were to be, and 
after a few more casts we wander up 
the stream, keeping well out of sight 
by crawling on the ground, and plac- 
ing our fly with perfect accuracy in 
the alluring recesses of the banks. 
... At last we see a spot where 
Phoebus' fires have thaiued the icicles 
of winter-^ohem 1 The circum- 
stance demands a supreme effort, 
and we draw off the longest line 
imaginable, Alas I before the fly can 
reach the water there is an ominous 


crack at our ear and it is gone. No 
matter. In twenty minutes we have | 
tipped our lash anew, dipped the fly 
in parafiin, dried it on blotting-paper, 
straightened out the gut collars with 
india-rubber, * dressed the line again 
with deer's fat, polished up with 
shammy-leather, lighted our pipe, and 
are ready for a new attempt. Crack ! 
Again the fly is gone. We are using 
such an incredibly long line that it is 
almost impossible fco throw it with- 
out flicking off the fly. Soon all 
is ready again, and, after forty 
minutes for luncheon, the long line 
glides out straight and true. Was 
that a rise? It w^as not; but the 
suspicion makes our blood surge. 
Steeling our quivering nerves we 
make a new effort, casting 6| inches 
to the left of the point where we had 
seen what we judged not to be a rise. 
The Blue Upright sits temptingly on 
the water. It is the perfection of 
Dry Flyer's skill. We dw^ell ‘upon 
the tiny speck fondly. We fall into 
a gloating - ecstasy. ... At last 
with a sigh we raise the point of the 
rod preparatoi-y • to making another 

cast. What's that? What's 

Our heart has stopped! The line is 


fast 1 It throbs ! It yields and 
draws tight 1 We drop our pipe and 
it breaks 1 Oh, delight I No, it 's a 
snag. We are fast in yonder bull- 
rush. But that thrill — that exquisite 
tug of the line, tingling down the rod 
to our very toes — these are delights 
that only the Dry Flyer knows. 

And so the day wears on. ... A 
gentle fall of snow powders the frozen 
river and softly the moon appears — 
ahem ! Our day on the famous 
Marshmag water is at an end. And 
now, as we are about to turn home- 
ward, the good fortune which some- 
times crowns the patient endeavour 
of the Dry Flyer is ours. At our feet, 
frozen^ in the edge of the stream, lies 
a member of the finny tribe. He is a 
grayling, and such an one as had pro- 
mised, had fate so willed, to become 
one of those goodly denizens of the 
stream " of which we write so much. 
He is in perfect condition, weighing 
ounces, and a trifle over when 
wet, and cannot have been dead 
many days before he was claimed by 
Nature's cold storage; and we decide 
to send him to Sir Brum with a grace- 
ful note of thanks for the day's sport 
afforded, 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Every now and then, thanks to the mad Mullahs, our 
parochial intelligence wakes to the fact that there is a 
place called India (where the ink comes from), which 
has something to do with this country. Before our pre- 
sent lucid interval comes to an end and we return to 
our slumbers, I recommend everyone to read The Great 
Amulet (Blackwood), by Maud Diver. I have not come 
across Mrs. Diver's other book, Captain Desmond, V.C., 
but I am told that it is first-rate, and if the Desmonds 
are as pleasant in their own story as they are in this 
I can well believe it. In The Great Amulet they are 
onl}^ an attractive side-show. The centre of the stage 
is occupied by a gunner friend of theirs and his difficult 
but charming wife. As I make it a rule never to inter- 
fere between a man and his embittered half, I will only 
say that their reasons for deciding, on their wedding-day, 
to lead separate lives seem to 
me, from an artistic point of 
view, rather thin. Otherwise 
I have no fault to find with 
the structure or technique of 
Mrs. Diver's book, which 
ends only when the happy 
couple, who, of course, meet 
again in India, have perma- 
nently fallen in love for the 
third and last time. But The 
Great Amulet is much more 
than a mere love-story in 
three parts. It gives a 
wonderfully clear idea of the 
difficulties and dangers, the 
heroism and self-sacrifice, and 
the fine romance of faithful 
service to both countries 
which are of the essence of 
the life of most English men 
and women who live in India. 

Next time I go down to Til- 
bury Docks to wave a parting 
handkerchief from that dismal 
tender, I shall think of Mrs. 

Diver's fascinating book, and 
feel more than ever proud to belong to a country which 
pi^oduces the quite ordinary- looking passengers who 
crowd the sides of the departing liner. 

You know the France that men call gay. 

The Entente Cordiale France you know; 

You 've witnessed (from the train) the way 
Her far-flung fields and orchards blow. 

But would you fan to flame the glow 
Born of this scanty passing glance? 

Go, then, to Mr. Prothero 
His book, The Pleasant Land of France. 

Haply you 've spent a fleeting day 
Among the woods of Fontainebleau, 

Where revelled Francois Premier 
And Battista di Jacopo; 

Where Diaz, too, Millet, Corot 
Painted the pomp of circumstance. 

These fragrant names more fragrant grow 
Bead in The Pleasant Land of France. 

By river, homestead, fold, caf4. 

The writer takes you en sabot; 


He walks a while with Babelais, 

Smiles with the pros rire tourangeau; 
Sully-Prudhomme, Cresset, Hugo, 

Who wed new truth with old romance, 

Sing for you in the puppet-show 
That makes The Pleasant Land of France. 

Prince, pauper, be you high or low 

(Murray, the vendor, takes his chance). 
Beg, steal or borrow, buy or owe 

This book, The Pleasant Layid of France. 


Crossriggs (Smith, Elder) is a clever study of contrast 
between selfish natures and one purely unselfish. The 
story moves within the limits of a family circle. There 
is the father, Mr. Hope — Old Hopeful," as he was 
known to his friends — beaming benevolent eyes upon the 
world at large, but a little embarrassing in a small 
household of limited means. There is Matilda, the eldest 
daughter, who marries, goes abroad, loses her hus- 
band, and after many years 
returns home, dumping a 
considerable family of young 
things upon an impoverished 
home. " Old Hopeful " rather 
likes this. It is good to have 
children around you : only as 
he never before earned a 
penny to meet current ex- 
penses he does not now begin. 
It is upon Alexandra, the 
younger sister, that the 
burden falls. Meanwhile “ Old 
Hopeful" and Matilda support 
the situation with unfaltering 
equanimity. A mere domestic 
story, you sec ; but Mary and 
Jane Findlater, working 
together so harmoniously that, 
save for admission on the 
title-page, dual authorship 
would never be guessed, tell 
the story very well indeed, 
lighting it up with many 
flashes of fancy and humour. 
One of them — I fancy it is 
Mary; girls named Jane don’t 
do that sort of thing — possesses in rich quality the gift of 
reproducing landscape with a few broad touches. 


Letters from Queer Street (A. & C. Black), by 
J. H. M. Abbott, purports to be a record of expe- 
riences amongst the submerged tenth. The letters 
are supposed to be written by one John Mason, 
an Australian stranded in London, to his friend 
Jimmy ’’ at the Antipodes. John is having a pretty 
bad time of it, and he takes care to let Jim^ny know all 
about his sufferings and his degradation. Jimmy, how- 
ever, who is often invoked as " My James/’ does not 
appear to have been moved, though he was living in 
God’s own country,” which in this case happened to be 
Australia. In spite of John’s lurid language in regard 
to the iniquities of London, he leaves him to his fate, 
until on the last page “ John Mason was found leaning 
over the last unfinished sheet of this letter. He lies in 
Waverley Cenaetery, Sydney.” We are thus led to 
suppose that Jimmy came to Queer Street when all was 
over, and to a certain extent made up for his previous 
neglect. It is not a very convincing book, and I do not 
quite understand why it was written. 



WANTED. 

An Umbrella with Gutter and Spout attached. 
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The Canadian Government is to 
invite a number of former Governors- 
General to tour the Dominion ‘ ' in 
order that they may see how the 
country has progressed since they 
left.” The compliment seems a 
doubtful one. 

* * 

It is denied that the Franco- 
British Exhibition is to be followed 
up by a German Exhibition. As a 
gentleman from Berlin points out, it 
is unnecessary. Nearly every shop in 
London is already a German Exhibi- 
tion. 

* ^ 

‘‘ The Exhibition 
certain distin- 
guished visitor, 

“is as far ad- 
vanced as any I 
have seen at this 
stage.” We sup- 
pose this would 
be so. 

* * 

To judge by 
the Directoire 
dresses which 
smart women are 
to wear this year 
Miss Maud Allan 
will shortly be 
face to face with 
serious competi- 
tion. 

* * 

* 

Meanwhile 
some people are 
evidently going 
further still. We 
have seen a cir- 
cular, issued in 
connection with 
the forthcoming 
Chelsea Pageant 
Ball, which 
boldly states 
that at that function costume will 
not be essential. 

* * 

In Paris a new Salon has been 
organised by the Society of French 
Poets, the object of which is to give 
poets an opportunity to recite their 
new productions to a mixed audi- 
ence. It is curious, and something 
of a paradox, that this should be pos- 
sible in a country where capital 
punishment has practically been 

abolished as being inhumane, 

* * 

* 

A volume entitled Sewage Dis- 
posal Works ” has just been pub- 
lished. Librarians, we fancy, will be 
grateful for this as a classification 
title for a certain type of objection- 
able novel. 


Drink freely between meals of 
pure water,” says The Family Doctor. 
Well, when are we to eat, anyway? 

* Hi 
Hi 

Since Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence, 
at the Cardiff Assizes, ordered the 
“ cat ” for men found guilty of rob- 
bery with violence, no such robbery 
has taken place in the town. This is 
no doubt due to a fear on the part of 
the criminals lest they shall become 
brutalised. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

The party of Japanese tourists who 
visited the House of Commons were 
chiefly struck, it is stated, by the 
fact that many M.P.’s wore their 
hats while sitting in the House. This 
news has fallen like a bomb-shell 


among the little band of Members 
w’-ho thought they had impressed the 
visitors by their orations. 

Hi * 

Hi 

Old Age Pensions, it is now feared, 
will have an unpleasant effect on 
Centenarians. Hitherto these have 
been pampered by the public, but now 
the poor old fellows will undoubtedly 
be scowled at for scooping more than 
their fair share of the revenue. 

Hi * 

Hi 

Hundreds of ladies who have lost 
little pet mongrel dogs have been 
paying visits to EarPs Court to see 
the “ What is it? ” on the chance of 
its proving to be Fido. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

The Government pro]^oses to spend 
£12^000 a year in having full reports 


made of all the speeches of Members 
of Parliament, and that section of 
the public which likes to get value for 
its money is furious. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

“ Now that the time is drawing 
near when many fine bands will be 
playing in our lovely parks,” says a 
correspondent in The Daily Mail, 
would it not add to the enjoyment 
and health of the public if the audi- 
ence were encouraged to sing during 
the performances? ” The answer is 
No. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

The Mohmands, Eeuter tells us, 
have sent their wives and children to 
hiding-places in the hills. The men, 
it is hoped, will have their hiding in 
the open. 

H« Hi 
* 

Two thieves 
who robbed the 
Baker Street 
branch of the 
National Provin- 
cial Bank took 
by mistake five 
bags of coppers 
instead of five 
bags of gold. It 
is, we believe, 
on occasions like 
this that new 
oaths are in- 
vented. 

Hi^Hi 

At the opening 
of the Franco- 
British Exhibi- 
tion, the Prince 
OF Wales wore 
the uniform of a 
British Admiral. 
Very seasonable. 

Hi Hi 
Hi 

A Salon des 
Humoristes ” has 
been opened in 
Paris at the 
Palais de Glace. The selection of the 
locale is peculiarly happy, for some of 
the artists, we hear, skate on very 
thin ice. 


At a general meeting of the Pye- 
combe Golf Club it was resolved that 
Eule xi. should read as follows: — 

“No person tmder the age of 18 shall be 
elected a member or introduced as a visitor or 
temporary member unless he is over the age of 
15, and being a son of a member pays 15s for 
the Club year, or whether the son of a member 
or not is accompanied by a member and pays 
a fee of 5s. per day on Saturdays, or Is. per 
day on any^ other day provided Rule xi. is 
complied with. The above privileges only 
apply to persons under 18.” 

By the time a father had mastered 
this his boy would be 19, and he 
would have to begin all over again. 


’ ’ remarked a 



Faithful Wife (unahle to restrain her feelings). “Frankie, dear, surely it^s not worth 

SPOILING TOUR NEW SUIT ! ” 


VOL. OXXXIV. 
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OUR SO-CALLED OPENING DAY. 

Cheerful holder of invitation ticlcet (after waiting in ■ 
steady rain and a seething croiud at the Uxbridge Hoad 
Entrance of the Franco-British Exhibition^ long after the 
advertised hour of opening). It 's all right, my dear. I 
wrote and told Mr. Kiralfy that we were coming. 
But there 's always so much to be done at the last 
moment. I expect he 's busy starting the w’'ater- works 
‘ and hasn’t had time to take the hoarding down in front 
I of the main entrance. But they ’ll be sure to bring 

some ladders directly. 

> 1 ^ 

Choir (delivering itself of the Duke of Argyll’s 
Inauguration Ode): 

Take our welcome, comrades all! 

England’s May 
Greets you.” 

” Give welcome to France, 

Jolly Britons, advance! ” 

^ 

” Jolly Briton ” (” advancing soaked and chilled to 
the bone, towards a grouy of policemen on guard at an 
exit in a remote part of Wood Lane, a desolate road in the 
wilds of one of the Llome Counties). Can any one tell 
me where the nearest station is? 

Constable. Where do you want to go, sir? 

” Jolly Briton ” (irritably). London, of course. 

Constable. Any particular line ? 

” Jolly Briton.'’ No, I don ’t care which. I just want 
to get away out of this beastly mess and clean myself. 

^ 

American (to compatriot). That ’s so. It ’s right there 
that the Britisher has the pull of us. We can’t run to 
ruins like these in a new country. 

sH 

Genial Sportsman (scraping mud off his knees with 
a splinter of a loose plank in luhat is reported to be the 
vestibule of the Imperial Sports Club, of which he has 
the privilege of being a member). Very convenient, 
having a club like this to entertain in. Ought to be 
able to give you a sandwich here in a couple of months. 
They ’ve got the roof on already. 

^ ^ 

Fretful Matron. Must we climb over all that rubble 
and stuff to get to the Stadium? I’ve ruined my new 
gown as it is, and ripped both my heels off. 

Husband of above. Well, my dear, I thought you ’d 
be sure to want to see the Finchley Harriers. You 
don’t get a treat like that every day. They ’re going to 
run races as soon as the Stadium has got properly 
dedicated. I should never forgive myself if I let you 
miss the Finchley Harriers. 

^ 

Paying Visitor (Lady). Who are all those gentlemen 
jumping into the water-tank? 

Ditto, ditto (man). I expect they ’re the Executive 
Committee. You see, they wouldn’t like us to go about 
saying we ’d had nothing for our five shillings. 

?!« 5l< :{c 

First Observant Female. I should think some of these 
rooms will look a bit brighter when they ’ve put up a 
few of the stalls and exhibits and things. Don’t you? 

Second Observant Female (but less articulate). I 
thought there was something wanting, though I couldn’t 
give it a name. Of course, I see now. It ’s the Exhi- 
bition that isn’t here yet. 


Chorus of Entente Trippers (to betvildered policeman). 
Pardon, Monsieur; mais nous venons d’arriver. Ou est 
la sortie? 

:5c 5}: * 

Reporter (phrasing his periods for a paper in tvhich the 
Exhibition authorities advertise lavishly). To one who 
has not visited the superb pleasances of the Franco- 
British Exhibition since yesterday, it seems past belief 
that all this finished perfection of floral beauty, this 
iridescent wealth of gardens that breathe the subtle 
atmosphere of faerieland, should have sprung up in a 
single night. Truly the hands of genii have been at 
work here .with their wands and wizardry ; it is like a 
page out of the stories of Arabian Magic. (Heavens ! 
where shall I go to when I die?) 0. S. 


THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

[So far from the best British workmen being dead before they reach 
the Old Age Pension standard of 70 years (as alleged by the dissatisfied 
Labour Party), we now have it on high authority that much of the 
world’s noblest work has been produced by septuagenarians ] 

Courage, mon brave! That, Archibald, is French; 

” Buck up, old boy 1 ” would be a free translation. 
Once, eager as Achilles in the trench, 

(That for the rhyme) with great determination, 

And each his special aim, 

Did you and I strive manfully for fame. 

Once, like Achilles, as I said before. 

You vied with me in strenuous toil, but lately 
We ’ve lost our (figurative) thirst for gore, 

And seem content to look on things sedately, 

And even, now and then, 

Fancy ourselves just ordinary men. 

We thought we might, at five-and-sixty years. 
Approach the last and feeblest of our stages ; 

In fact we grew, depressed by foolish fears, 

A little sensitive about our ages; 

You winced when you were called , 

With questionable humour ” Archie-bald.” 

Courage, mon brave! (you know the meaning now); 

The Star of Hope above us plainly twinkles. 

I see the laurels on your lofty brow. 

Ditto on mine, effacing all our wrinkles. 

Yes, Archibald, I ’ll bet 
A shilling that we do the business yet. 

Do you recall how once an Editor 

Detained your Sonnet for a week or longer? 

Do you recall that match in which my score 
Crept up to nine, and I was never stronger? 

He sent you back your Sonnet ; 

I knocked the wicket down, and sat upon it. 

But what ’s our failure here? (as Browning said) ; 

For now no pang of disappointment lingers ; 
Although our hopes were pretty nearly dead, 

We ’ll spread our manly chests and snap our fingers. 
If the above be truthful. 

We ’ve only failed through being far too youthful ! 

When w^e are seventy! I shall smite with glee 
Till I ’ve made ten — my lifelong hope, as hinted; 
And after years of waiting you will see 

Your Sonnet to the Shades of Evening printed. 

Be patient for a time. 

We shall do wonders — when we reach our prime. 








m 
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WOEKING AND SHIEKING. 

Citizen Soldier. “ NOW THEN, MATE, WHY DON’T YOU JOIN US ? ” 

Loaeer. “ NOT ME. I LIKE MY LIBERTY. THIS IS A FREE COUNTRY.” 

Citizen Soldier. “ WELL, IT WON’T BE A FREE COUNTRY MUCH LONGER IF EVERYBODY 
GOES ON LIKE YOU!” 











ITe (at end of fishing story). “ My word, it was a monster. Ton mt soul, I never saw suoir a fish in my life 1 ” 
She. '‘No. I don’t believe you ever did!” 


THE REAL REALISM. 

(By Our Special Observer, author of “ Things 
Actually Heard.^’) 

Scene — A Luncheon Bar, 
Dramatis Personje — Elderly Bar- 
maid, Major Gold, and Alfred, 

Major Gold, (^entering). Has my 
friend been in ? 

The Barmaid, He ’s only this 
minute gone. 

M. G, Then I Ve missed him. 

J5. Yes. 

M. G. It 's a most extraordinary 
thing. He said he would be here. 

B, He hasn’t been gone more than 
a minute. You must have passed 
each other. 

M. G, Isn’t that extraordinary? 
You wouldn’t think it possible. 
There ’s no ]place like London for 
missing people. 

B, So near and yet so far. 

M. G. (laughing). By Jove, yes. 
He must have gone one way just as I 
came in the other. I told him I 
should , be here too. He ought to 
have waited. 

B, Of course he ought. I can’t 
think why he didn’t. 

M. 0. I suppose he ’s gone to the 


club. The rum thing is I ’ve just ' 
come from the club, but I didn’t 
meet him. Isn’t that strange? 

B. He must have gone by another 
way. 

M, G, Yes, by Jove! But isn’t 
it extraordinary, missing anyone just 
by a minute like that? I had seen 
him earlier in the morning too, and 
he said he ’d have to lunch here. I 
suppose he had some lunch ? 

B, Oh, yes, he had some plovers’ 
eggs and sandwiches, and a whisky 
and soda. 

M. G, He did, did he? And all 
before I came in. He must have had 
them pretty quick too. I can’t think 
how I missed him. 

B, He went out just before you 
came in. Not a minute, was it, 
Alfred ? 

Alfred, No, miss, not a minute. 

B. He said he wondered why you 
didn’t come. 

M. G. Oh, he said that! Well, I 
think he might have waited. I came 
along as quick as I could; and one 
can’t be quicker, can one? I 

B, (laughing heartily). You’re! 
right. i 

M, G, London really is a wonderful 


place. You can miss people by a 
second. They ’re round the corner, 
and you ’re done. 

[The telephone hell rings.] 
Alfred (at the telephone). Are you 
Major Gold? 

M. G. Yes. 

Alfred. I think this is your friend. 
(To telephone.) Yes, Major Gold is 
here. Yes, yes, yes. (To Major 
Gold.) It ’s Mr. Salter. He says 
will you come down to the club ? 

M. G. Tell him I will. Tell him I 
must have missed him here. Say 
I ’m having a very delightful lunch 
and talk, and will be down directly. 

[Alfred does so.] 

M. G. (later, to Barmaid), Well, 
good morning. I shall go down to the 
club, and find out how it was I 
missed him. 

B. Good morning. 


" Of course, tlie old-age pension is not 
equitable. A poor deserving woman will be 
deprived of tbe little income from the State 
because he or she is not poor enough or old 
enough.” — The Western Morning News. 

Wait till Woman has the Vote, and 
then she or he will put all this right. 
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LONDON LETTERS. 

VI. 


I ADONAIS. 

[The extinction of the Sea-elephant (Macro- 
irhinus angiistirostris) is now said to he com- 
'plete A few specimens have, however, heen 
secured for museums.] 

Nevermore shall Amphitrite 
Fondle that beloved snout, 

Fallen, fallen are the mighty, 
Behemoth has just pegged out ! 
Nereid nymphs, what were ye doing 
When some sealer pinked his side? 
Heard ye not a voice hallooing 
When the local Hathi died ? 

In what wave-engirt arena. 

Where, I think, his playful feats 
Charmed the sirens, has there been a 
Fallmg-off of gate-receipts? 

In what weed-embroidered pleasance 
Does the lonely merchild weep, 
Orphaned by the obsolescence 
Of that Two-tails of the deep? 

Louder, though, than all the dirges 
Over Macrorhinus dead. 

There beneath the dark-blue surges 
Where he lived and loved and wed. 
Greater than the grief of ocean. 
Where the sea-mews mop their 
eyes. 

Was the present bard’s emotion 
When he heard of that demise. 

Never to have heard him trumpet. 
Never to have cast him cakes, 
That, though I must strive to lump it. 
That is where the anguish aches. 
Down the pathway dim and dusty 
He was snatched to Hades’ thrall, 
Ere they told me that Angusti- 
rostris ever lived at all. 

Still there is a term to weeping, 

And, although I missed his bloom. 
Doubtless I shall see him sleeping 
Sometimes in a glassy tomb. 

Also I have lately cherished 
In my heart a sanguine glow: 

When they say his tribe has perished. 
Do these savants really know? 

What if in some coral antre 
^ Proteus, Barnum of the blue, 

\'v here the tame sea-horses canter. 
Keeps a docile mammoth too? 
What if with his noblest feature 
Bound some ocean-dainty linked, 
He ^survives, deluded creature, 
Unaware that he ’s extinct? 


“ One memher of the M.C.C. team resembled 
a Tiiton among the minions.” — Yorkshire Post. 

Seven minions for 44 was Haigh’s 
analysis in this match. 


At Carnarvon, on Saturday, a man "was fined 
small penalty of twenty 
shillings and costs for selling water as milk.” 

Camhrian News. 
No punishment would have been too 
severe for such a heartless deception. 


Dear Charles, — Are you coming 
up to town this month? If you do 
w^e will make a journey into Shep- 
herd’s Bush together, and see the 
Exhibition. 

I am afraid I have been doing 
Shepherd’s Bush an injustice all 
these years. John and I once 
arranged a system of seven Hells, in 
which we put all the men we hated. 
Nobody known personally to either of 
us was eligible (which may have 
saved you, dear Charles), so that 
they had to bo filled with people in 
the pubiic eye. The Seventh Hell 
contained two only. One a Socialist, 
who is thought a good deal of — by 
himself, I mean; the other a Novelist 
who is always writing about 
Duchesses’ children. The punish- 
ment for this class was simple ; per- 
petual life in an open boat on a 
choppy sea, smoking Virginian 
cigarettes. John’s idea chiefly, he 
being a bad sailor. The doom de- 
creed for the unfortunates in the 
Fifth Class — ^now I am coming to the 
point of this reminiscence — was more 
subtle; they had to live at Shep- 
herd’s Bush, and go to The Chinese 
Honeymoon every afternoon. 

There were four men in the Fifth 
Class. Three of them we need not 
bother about, but the latest arrival 
was a certain headmaster who adver- 
tised a good deal. One day we met 
somebody who knew him well. We 
broke the sad news to him gently, 
and he was much distressed about it. 
He asked if there was any hope. We 
replied that if his friend turned over 
a new leaf, and kept his name out of 
the papers for a bit, he might in time 
be promoted into the Fourth Division 
— where you had mutton sandwiches 
for lunch every day and read The 
Daily Mirror's cricket notes. He was 
so glad to hear this that he made us 
promise to let him know when any 
such step was meditated. Accord- 
ingly, after a month of perfect quiet 
on the part of the learned gentleman * 
we sent his friend a telegram : “ Ed- 
ward ^left Shepherd’s Bush by the 
nine o’clock steamer this morning.*' 

And now it looks as though the 
Bush were much more of a place 
than we thought. 

Every week or so I tiave an in- 
spiration; and I had one yesterday, 
when the thought struck me sud- 
denly that it would be a good idea to 
buy some post-cards. You get them 
at the post-office — six stout ones for 
ninepence. Oh no, that can’t be 
right ^nine stout ones for sixpence. 

I shouldn’t think a post-card would 


ever get too stout — not unpleasantly 
so, I mean; you hardly ever see an 
obese post-card. I don’t believe I 
have used one of any dimensions for 
ten years; yet they are such handy 
things when you want to say Bight 
O,” or don’t quite know whether you 
are “very truly” or “sincerely.” 
The post-card touch is hereditary. 
Some families have it, ours hasn’t. 
But now it is going to begin. To- 
morrow I buy as many stout ones for 
sixpence as they will give me. 

Talking of buying croquet mallets 
and sich — I went into a tobacconist’s 
a little while ago (What for? Guess), 
and while I was there a man came in 
and ordered a pipe, two ounces of 
bird’s-eye, and a box of matches. I 
wanted to tell him that you really re- 
quired a rubber pouch as well, and a 
little silver thing for pressing down 
the tobacco. It must want some 
nerve to start straight off like that, 
especially at his age — forty or so, 1 
am about to play golf seriously, and 
I shall certainly get my clubs at dif- 
ferent shops; a driver at the Stores, 
a putter in Piccadilly, a niblici 
(What ’s a niblick? Anyhow, I shall 
have several of them, because of the 
name) — and several niblicks in Fleet 
Street. It would be too absurd to 
buy a dozen assorted clubs, one ball, 
a jersey, and the little red flag all at 
the same place. 

Yes, I should love to come down 
and play cricket for Castle Bump- 
brook, and many thanks for asking 
me. I don’t make runs nowadays, 
Charles, but if you feel that the 
mere presence of a gentleman from 
j Lunnon would inspire and, as it 
jwere, give tone to the side, then I 
am at your service. (You do say 
“ Lunnon ” in the country, don’t 
you, when you mean London? And 
you say “ bain’t ” too. How jolly! 
“ I bain’t a bowler, zur ” — and you 
pronounce the “ b-o-w ” as if it were 
a curtsey and not a cravat?) “ Put 

Oi "g good, I can’t keep 

it up. Put me in last, and I ’ll make 
3 not out, and that will bring me top 
of the averages. (If you divide 3 
by 0 you get an awful lot, you know.) 
You have an average bat, I suppose ? 
I like them rather light — or I would 
take the money ; whichever would be 
more convenient. 

I have just written myself a letter, 
pleasantly stand - offish, but not 
haughty. The reason is that I have 
my doubts about the post-office, so I 
am giving them a test. My address, 
as you have discovered, is an awk- 
ward one. There are nine distinct 
ways of getting it wrong, and most 
people try two or three of them. But 
the letters do get here eventually, 
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Financier. “ So you ’re tuinking of painting pictures ? If you take my advice, you ’ll 
PAINT LIKE Reynolds. Teebjs’s money in itF* 


after (I expect) a good deal of sick- 
ness on the part of the postman. 
What I am beginning to wonder now 
is whether a letter with the right 
address would arrive ; I fancy that 
the chief of the detective depart- 
ment would suspect a trap, and send 
it somewhere else. And as I am cer- 
tain that I have never received one or 
two letters which I ought to have 
had, I am writing to myself to see. 

It is a great art, that of writing 
nicely to yourself; to say enough, 
yet not too much. When John 
was getting engaged he wrote to him- 
self every day. Before he started 
doing this he used to spend hours 
sitting and w^ondering whether the 
postman had been. The few letters 
he had had from her came by the 
8.30 post. At 8.15 he began to look 
out; nothing happened. 4n awful 
quarter of an hour followed. 8.30 — 
no postman’s knock; never mind, 
perhaps he ’s late. 8.35 — well, it 
is rather a busy time; besides, 
he may have fallen down. 8.40 — 
one ray of light left ; he did come 
once, you remember, at 8.42. 8.45 — 
despair. A half-an-hour’s agony, you 
see, Charles. Then he thought of 
writing to himself in time for that 
delivery. The result was that he 
remained quite calm, knowing that 
the postman was bound to come. 
“Ah, there he is. Will there be a 
letter from her? Yes — no.’' You 
see? Your heart in your mouth for 
five seconds only. 

I never saw any of these letters. 
But, knowing John, I should say 
that at the beginning they were sym- 
pathetic — Buck up, it ’s all right ” ; 
or hopeful — “ Never mind, she ’ll 
write to-morrow.” Later on they 
would tend to become cynical : 
“ Bone in the eye again. What on 
earth do you expect? ” And finally, 
I expect, insulting: “You silly ass; 
chuck it.” ... . Then, of course, 
she wrote. 

Good-bye. Don’t forget I am going 
to play for you. Would it be side to 
wear flannels? White boots would 
be a bit lofty, anyhow. I shall wear 
one brown pad on the right leg. 

A. A. M. 


“ I should add that Liberals believe that with 
a better understanding of the Licensing Bill and 
a modification of some of its provisions it will 
not prevent anything like the trouble it has 
done .” — Eastern Morning News. 

If a man could believe that sentence, 
we believe he could believe anything. 

“Directly after Hardstaff’s defeat a wicket 
was again thrown away, and this time the man 
who was run out was the victim.” 

Daily TelegrayJi. 

This looks like sound umpiring. 


Answers to Correspondents. j 

“Weary Willie.” — Your case is 
a very good one. You will bo seventy 
next December. Your income, de- 
rived from your professional occupa- 
tion as a tramp, averages 9s. lid. per 
week. It is 4f years since you last 
came out of gaol, after serving tirne 
for a felony. You are not a lunatic, 
but in full possession of your senses, 
having never suffered from anything 
approaching brain-fag. Indeed, apart 
from an occasional burglary, you 
have never done a stroke of work in 
your life. You are, therefore, the 
very man for the Government’s pen- 
sion, and you have an indubitable 
claim upon the income-tax derived 
from the working community, 

“ OpiFEX.'' — You are not a genuine 


correspondent, and I shall therefore 
not answer you. Another time you 
had better disguise your handwriting, 
and not make use of the headed 
paper of the Punch Book Club. 

“ CoNSORiPTiONiST.” — Yes, w^e 
think you owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to those employers who refuse 
wages to their men while engaged in 
voluntary service in camp. They 
are playing your game for you in a 
most masterly way. And very nobly 
too, as they would be the greatest 
sufferers in the event of the failure of 
Mr. Haldane’s present scheme, with 
universal service as the only alter- 
native. 

“Ladies’ Kennel Club.” — No, 
the water-tank in the Stadium is not 
intended to be used for the Olympic 
Kegatta. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC PARENTS. 

[Visitors to the Exhibition in Southampton Row, •which, was organised 
by the Sociological Society to teach parents how to select their j 
children’s toys, have been introduced to the toy as “ a profound 
educational agency.” They have learnt, e.g., by means of^ graphic 
curves on scientific charts of pleasure, all about “biting ^and 
tasting plays,” of “social,” “individual,” and “intelligent play,” of 
“ competitive ” and “ co-operative group games,” and some have gone 
a-way congratulating themselves that they were born in. the days wheaa. 
their own parents were not also Sociologists.] 

Jonathan Pratt at six weeks old 

Was as liealthy a babe as you could behold; 

Pink and creasy and soft and fat — 

A wonderful baby was Jonathan Pratt. 

Jonathan’s joy no limits knew 
When they brought him a coral to chump and chew : 
He grinned and gurgled in huge delight, 

And chawed at the coral with all his might. 

But suddenly Jonathan grew aware 
Of four keen eyes with a serious stare — 

Four great eyes, round, grave, intent. 

On poor little Jonathan always bent. 

Scared and timid the babe became ; 

He would not play at the biting game, 

But dropped his jaw and his coral too. 

And uttered- a long and a loud Boo-hoo ! ” 

Months rolled by till the babe could crawl, 

And bread and milk began to pall, 

, When one fine day they gave him to eat 
Something sticky and red and sweet. 

Laughed his dimples and danced his soul, 

As he smeared his face with divine jam-roll — 

Till, all of a sudden, he found those eyes 
Watching him still in their solemn wise. 

Scared and timid the babe became ; 

He would not play at the tasting game. 

But dropped his jaw and his jam-roll too. 

And uttered a long and a loud “ Boo-hoo 1 ” 

Master Jonathan, cetat four, 

Met with some nice little friends next-door. 

And oh, with what glorious fun were made 
Castles of sand with a bucket and spade 1 
Shouts of joy were heard to rise, 

Till they all grew aware of those four great eyes 

Fixed on them, solemnly taking note 

How they made battlement, bridge and moat. 

Hushed were the shouts, and the joy was killed. 

For how can youngsters contrive to build 
If you treat them as specimens that, portray 
The earlier ages of social play? 

Master Jonathan, cetat seven, 

Went to school, and he thought it heaven, ’ 

For here was cricket, and Jonathan Pratt ' 

Learnt to play with ball and bat. 

Ah ! why must father and mother itch 
To study their boy on the cricket pitch ? 

Why must they want to observe their son 
As he made for the school his very first run ? 

Cricket is rare, but it ’s not the same 

If it ’s called a competitive ball-group-game, 

And if your parents are watching you 
From the sociological point of view. 

Poor little Jonathan Pratt grew pale; 

The first ball carried away a bail. 

He fled from the wicket in tearful flight, 

And his taste for cricket was killed outright. 


Weep, if you will, for the martyred brat — 
But what of Mr. and Mrs. Pratt? 

Fain would they study with chart and pl«m 
The stages of play in the embryo man ; 

But though there *s a will there is not a way 
For J onathan mopes and he will not play ; 

He ’s thin and haggard, a mass of nerve. 

Who simply declines to be placed on a curve. 


THE SPOKEN WORD. 

[It kas keen decided tkat, in future, tke speeches of all Members 
delivered in tke House of Commons shall be reported in full and 
without correction in the OiB&cial Report. We venture to give an 
example of the result of the new method. We have, of course, sup- 
pi essed tke speakers’ names.] 

First Hon, Member (perorating). We do not say, 
Mr. Speaker — at least Honourable and Eight Hon- 
ourable gentlemen opposite will do me the credit 
which I think I have fairly deserved, and nobody 
is more entitled to say that, for, I believe, it is 
acknowledged on both sides of the House — but what I 
do say, and I say it with a very firm and rooted convic- 
tion, a conviction I have entertained for many years, as 
a result of the investigation I have conducted on this 
subject for a long time past; and I should like the House 
to take note of what has been written on this subject 
by men so distinguished as Professor Jackson and Sir 
William Bootles, whose authority in this matter 
nobody can venture to contest. If the House, Mr. 
Speaker, has carefully followed the argument which I 
have laid before it they will perceive, Mr. Speaker — 
and this, after all, is the main point, though I am far 
from denying that there are many other points of equal 
and possibly superior importance. But that, after all, is 
not the question with which we are at this moment deal- 
ing, though on another occasion I shall be quite ready to 
state my opinion on it without any reserve, and it is for 
that reason that I now confidently support the motion 
before the House. (Loud cheers.) 

Second Hon. Member. In rising, Mr. Speaker — ahem 
— um — er — to address a few remarks, Mr. Speaker — er 

— um — ahem — I should like, Mr. Speaker — um or 

rather if I may say so, Mr. Speaker, I desire to preface 
the few remarks which— um— ah — if the House will 
grant me its indulgence for a few moments. (Cheers.) 

Encouraging voice from the Irish benches. Go on 
Cicero ! ' 

Second Hon. Member (continuing). I am well aware, 

Mr. Speaker, that such remarks as — erra — um ah— 

which I am addressing— ah— um— are not palatable to 
all sections — 

Voice from the Labour benches. Don't you mind our 
feelings. Sonny. We can bear it. 

Second Hon. Member (resuming the thread of his dis- 
course). The figures show, Mr. Speaker, that the Eight 
Honourable gentleman has not only — er — um — ah con- 

nived at outrages, but has actually been ignorant of their 
occurrence, which for a Eight Honourable gentleman, 
erra— um — ah — in the Eight Honourable gentleman’s 
position — um-^ah — is a most -reprehensible position, I 
had almost said a thoroughly unsatisfactory position. 

Encouraging ' voice from the Irish benches. That ’s 
right; you say what you mean. 

Second Hon. Member (concluding). And much as I 
wish to speak with all courtesy — erra — ah — the Eight 
Honourable gentleman, Mr. Speakeir, has not acted in 
accordance with the high traditions— um— ah— of the 
office um erra — ahem — which the country has a right 
to expect. 
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il/ot7icr. “ Just EUN OTSTAIE3, Tommy, AND FETCH BABY’S KiGnTGOwa.” Tommy . Don t want to. 

UoDxer. “ Oh, well, if you ’ee going to be unkind to youe new little^ sistee, she’ll put on hee wings and fly back again to heaven. 
Tommy. “ Then let her put on her wings and fetch her nightgown I ” ^ ====z==== 


AN ECHO OF DUNDEE. | 

\pedicated, wMi profound admiration, to 
Miss Malony {or Moloney ?) of Clare.'] 

Electioneering ladies 
My sympatliy repel, 

For politics a trade is 

Sordid and fierce and fell. 

And yet the application ^ 

Of wholesale condemnation 
I bar, in admiration 

Of her who bore the bell. 

Some names there are that linger 
Like jewels rich and rare 
On Time’s outstretched forefinger, 
And hers will sparkle there. 

For mightier than Boney, 

Or stout COLOCOTROKI, 

I ween, is Miss Malony, 

The pride of County Clare. 

Some play the pianola, 

Some on the harp excel, 


Some use the mezza gola 
According to Maurel; 

And others tingle-tangle 
The frivolous triangle ; 

But she preferred to jangle 
The simple mufiin-bell. 

Mid markets marmaladen 
Or blocked with bales of jute. 
This unrelenting maiden 

(Like Orpheus with his lute) 
With 'frequent raid and foray 
Still hounded down her quarry. 
And never, sick or sorry, 
Abandoned the pursuit. 

Though, on the far Equator, 

By lions undismayed. 

The fiscal gladiator 
Grew mightily afraid 
Of Mademoiselle Malony, 

And summoned, per Marconi, 
Full many a trusty crony 
To come and lend his aid. 


When crowds ran helter-skelter, } 

When missiles flew around, j 

She never sought for shelter, 

But grimly stood her ground; : 

And dauntlessly debating, ; 

Orating, imprecating, 

And tintinnabulating, 

All opposition drowned. 

Then slainte! Miss Malony, 

To you I raise my cup. 

You made old Caledony 
Effectively sit up. 

You popped up like a puffin, 

And, spite of all his bluffin’, 

You nearly knocked the stuffin’ 

Out of the Blenheim pup.” 

“ Moffat golfers iutended having a match to- 
day (Thursday). To-morrow (Satm*day) a 
Moffat team will visit Dumfries.” 

The Moffat News. 

This is carrying the Friday supersti- 
tion to absurd lengths. 
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Artist {whose 'picture is not exactly on, the line) “Hullo, Colonel, what’s the matter 

WITH YOUR NEOE? BeEN ROOK-SEOOTIN’ ? ” 

Colonel. “ No, Sir. This is the result of trying to find your infernal picture in 
THE R. A. ! ” 


EULES EOE DINING OUT. 

[“ When in Rome, do as the Romans do,” is 
excellent advice for those who happen to he in 
Rome ; hut how about those who happen to he 
in London?] 

The Invitation. 

The question M^hether you should 
accept depends entirely upon whether, 
if you go, it will cost you less in fares 
than it will save you in food. 

Ignore any invitation which is not 


accompanied by an addressed and 
stamped envelope. 

On the Doorstep. 

If there is a red carpet from the 
street to the door walk right up the 
centre of it. There is nothing like 
having one’s money’s worth. 

When (if ever) they open the door 
ask if your hostess is in. If they say 
she is out, do not believe them. 

Eemove all valuables from the 
pockets of your overcoat, • 


In the Drawing Eoom, 

These things should be carried off 
with a bold face. Keep your hands 
in your pockets, therefore, and 
whistle anything that occurs to you. 
It is well to be considered non- 
chalant, even though you cannot pro- 
nounce it. 

If your host instructs you to take 
his wife in to dinner there is nothing 
for it but to make -a start with her. 
Your only hope is to lose her on the 
way. 

In the Dining-room. 

Thank goodness that you are here 
at last. 

Say anything, but be very careful 
what you eat. 

When you at last succeed in getting 
the stuff into your mouth work your 
lower jaw up and down quickly, for- 
cibly, and often. It is not wise to 
leave everything to your digestion. 

Above all, do not go to sleep until 
you are certain there is nothing more 
to eat. 

When the Ladies have Withdrawn. 

Again thank goodness that you are 
not a lady. 

Help yourself and pass the bottle. 
Be sure, however, to replace the 
stopper. Otherwise the twopence on 
the bottle will not be returned. 

Insist upon seeing the label. 

In the Drawing-room Again. 

You are requested to proceed to 
your seat in an orderly manner, and 
not to loiter in the gangways. 

If you have seated yourself next to 
Miss A. you must talk to her. This 
is, of course, your own fault ; you 
should have seated yourself next to 
Miss B. 

Safe on the Doorstep Once More. 

Examine your change before 
leaving. 

Eefuse to depart until you have 
had just one more drink, even if the 
^ butler murmurs in your ear : — 
“ Closing time, 'please, gentlemen.” 

^ On no account tip this butler 
. fellow. He is the richer man of the 
[ two. 

If they threaten to call you a cab 
indicate that for this once only you 
almost feel inclined to walk. The 
j tube station is first to the right and 
i second to the left. 


Erom the advertisement of a 
Bournemouth hotel : — 

“ Ca-atioii.-^Tkis Hotel is fully licensed, and 
situated on the East Cliff.” 

Truly a dangerous combination. 
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"THE SINCEREST FLATTERY.” 

Father. “Got a fall, did you? Well^ I hope you didn’t ort like a baby?” 

Son. “No, Dad, I didn’t cry. I just said one word— the same as you’d have said!” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, May 
11. — With present Government still 
in power, Captain Craig is prepared 
for anything. Have already suffered 
cold wet spring of unprecedented 
severity. Only this morning Sir 
Frederick Banbury, turning over his 
blue books, came upon one testifying 
to the fact that in the year 1907, 
being the second of existence of 
Liberal Government, the birth rate 
was the lowest on record. It is a 
self-evident mathematical proposition 
that if this process goes on unchecked 
at by-elections the Englishman will 
in due time be as extinct as the 
dodo. 

To depression of feeling consequent 
on these reflections came sudden dis- 
covery that the House of Commons 
was in the hands of the soldiery. 
What would be misleading affectation 
to speak of as ‘‘a thiu red line 


gleamed in Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery. There ’s nothing thin about 
the Cameron Highlanders, at least 
not about the specimens on view to- 
day. A brawnier set of men never 
wore kilts. Captain Craig’s keen 
eye, trained in the service of the 
North of Ireland Imperial Yeomanry, 
noted that whilst this detachment of 
the Camerons was almost within 
sword stroke of the Bar of the House 
the rear was protected by another file 
occupying a Bench of the Strangers’ 
Gallery. He further detected a light- 
ing up of the martial eye of Napole(')N 
B. Haldane seated in mufti on the 
Treasury Bench. When it fell on the 
band of warriors in the gallery it 
flashed the light of battle. Almost 
imperceptibly, certainly unconsci- 
ously, N. B. H. squared his massive 
shoulders what time his right hand 
instinctively moved towards his left 
thigh in search of the accustomed 
sword hilt. 

Had been announced that Winston 

proposed at the fitting tp take his 


seat for Dundee. Word went round 
that the warriors in the gallery were 
a body-guard that had accompanied 
the successful candidate on his 
journey southward. Was said that 
as President of Board of Trade ad- 
vanced to take the oath they, on pre- 
concerted signal, would spring to their 
feet, draw their claymores, and shout 
their battle cry. That, of course, 
would be distinctly out of order. Bufc 
there are occasions when might is 
right, and what would the Serjeant- 
at-Arms be amongst so many ? 

Suggestions and apprehensions 
turned out to be groundless. The 
martial array in the gallery was 
merely a muster of the Cameron 
Highlanders, who, having attended 
the King’s Levee, looked in at the 
House. They sat unmoved when, 
amid ringing cheer from the Minis- 
terialists, Winston walked up to the 
Table escorted by the ♦ Prime 
Minister and the Master of Elibank. 
Unmoved they remained when, the 
new Member being formally intro- 
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duced to the Speaker (who seemed to ways of killing a cat than serving it Sark, is the presence of the Squire 
have somewhere seen him before), the up as rabbit pie. The night young ; of Malwood He lived long enough 
jubilant cheer rang forth again, and nothing to do till dinner dressing-bell to walk up the floor oi the Jdouse to 
Winston with characteristic modesty rang; much better allow Bill to go introduce Loulu when he took his 
withdrew behind the Speaker’s Chair into Committee, and then let these seat as Member for Rossendale. But 
to escape further notice. Questions depredators, these confiscators of pri- at that tirne (four years ago) his 
over they rose as one man, made vate property, breaking out in fresh was still in the wilderness, and the 
sharp turn to the right, and marched place, be taught a lesson. opportunity of sharing in the ioa^s 

forth, leaving behind no trail of This course adopted. In Com- and fishes seemed yet far on. He 
blood or booty. mittee, with majority of 119 to 32, had gone to another place before his 


Business done. — Second Beading adoption of Act by local authorities big boy established the position 
of Irish Universities Bill carried by made optional. _ of most popular of First Commis- 

rattling majority of 313. Promise of Better have no valuation at all sioner of Works, speedily leading to 
end to controversy that has rent Ire- than a chess-board valuation,” Cabinet rank. To-day there are once 
land for forty years, incidentally em- moaned the Lord Chancellor, sur- more two Harcoluits in the House, 
barrassing, in one case routing, sue- veying with pained look his noble as there were thirty-five^ years^^ ago, 
cessive Governments. On introduc- friends on left 
lion Prince Arthur warmly wcl- Peers obdim 


jroduc- friends on left of Woolsack. when the Squire from the Liberal 

f wcl- Peers obdurate. In the Commons benches faced his brother, the 
in his 1 Ministry might' do mischief with Colonel, owner of Niineham, a mute 

% pillar of Toryism, 

- -- - - — ..j- • ^ 1 seated behind 

' ' ' \/lk ' I Business done. 


corned measure, 
absence Carson 
blesses it. Only 
the Ulster men, 
stalwart to the 
end, go out to 
hopeless divisions 
with intent to 
delay the Bill, 
since they may 
not destroy it. 

House of 
Lords, WedncS‘ 
day. — Looking in 
on Lords to- 
night, the expe- 
rienced eye r e- 
cognised that one 
of two interests 
must be at stake. 
The Opposition 
benches swarmed 
with Peers. Min- 
isterial ranks, 
though, as divi- 
sion when taken 
testified, they 
presented no ap- 
preciable increase 


To-night 










[ :! 







THE NEW 
BESTAUBANT. 

No sooner had 
the door swung 
to behind me 


How Winston migTii have come up the floor of the House — if a full use had been made of Sir fUp, rlnnr Qwnnrr 
owing to recent j)0^ar’s colossal Cameron guests who flooded the gallery with unwonted splendour. , i u* ^ ° 

a u g m e n tation, to oenma me 

were by comparison with ordinary assistance of majority of two to one, than I guessed I had made a mis- 

occasions well filled. occasionally of three to one. By take. But since at the last moment 

What was up? Church or Land? majorities of four to one the Lords to change one’s mind about a restau- 

Glance at Orders showed that busi- riddled the hapless measure, with rant is fatal, I took a seat, 

ness was proposal to go into Com- pleased consciousness that no one, ‘‘ Bring me,” I said to the waiter. 


mittee on Land Values (Scotland) either in Scotland or England, could ” a loin chop and a grilled tomato.’ 


Bill, Then it was Land. Figure say they had denied it full considera- 
long familiar in House of Commons tion. 

stood at Table uttering solemn words Business done. — In Committee on 

of warning. Odd, when we come to Scottish Land Values Bill. 

think of it, that a statesman known House of Commons, Thursday . — 


y they had denied it full considera- He looked at me with pity. ” Ex- 
)n. cuse me, sir,” he said, ‘'but this is 

Busmess done. — In Committee on not that kind of restaurant.” 
sottish Land Values Bill. “ Well, what can I have then? ” I 

House of Commons, Thursday. — asked. “What is it? Is it vege- 


think of it, that a statesman known House of Commons, Thursday. — asked. “What is it? Is it vege- 

to the Commons as St. Michael and Loulu and the Master of Elibank tarian or is it corrupt? I mean have 

All Angels should, when he went brought up new Member. It was I got to have either cabbage cutlets 
to the Lords, retain in another form Bobert Harcourt, who has held the or caneton a la 'presse 2 Have I got 
the saintly appellation. He is now fort at Montrose, lately abandoned to spend a shilling or a sovereign? ” 
Viscount St. Aldwyn. This better, by Viscount Morley of Blackburn. ' He pitied me again. “You’ve 
inasmuch as whilst it preserves old Hearty cheer greeted the bearer of a made a very natural mistake, sir,” he 
associations it is briefer. ^ name ever honoured in House of said. “Our food wouldn’t satisfy 

For a while it seemed the majority Commons. you at all. It ’s mind food, worked 

would get rid of the measure at this “ Only thing lacking to pleasure of up into little messes. I know the 

j midway stage. But there are more [the togment,” said the Member for look of the place is misleading, sir,” 
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SECOND IMPRESSIONS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 



he added as I glanced round the room 
at the mirrors and lights. “ They ’re 
local colour, sir. Like the candles in 
a church, sir, or the vertebrae in ox- 
tail soup.” 

I nodded. It was perhaps as well, 
I remember thinking, that I wasn’t 
really hunpy. 

Yes, sir,” he went on. “ This is 
the new intellectual restaurant. It ’s 
not for honest tooth- work at all, it ’s 
for ideas. No one wants ideas in the 


ordinary way, but the governor, he 
thought, sir, that if people were in- 
vited to take them in the form of 
food they might be induced to absorb 
a few. Eating ’s very popular, sir.” 

” You don’t call this eating? ” I 
said. 

“ They do,” he replied, indicating 
the other diners. “ High thinking 
and messy feeding are supposed to go 
together, sir.” 

I looked at them. They were read- 


ing as they ate, many of them, and 
even making notes. Some were talk- 
ing earnestly. There was no laughter. 
”I wonder what Shakspeare ate?” 
I remarked. 

” Eoast beef, sir,” he said in a 
whisper. “But they don’t think 
much of him here. They know better 
than that.’^ 

“ There don’t seem to be many 
dishes,” I said, looking down the 
menu. 
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“ No, sir/' he said. “ There used 
to be more, but they *re o££ now. 
Customers choose very much the 
same things as each other. We have 
fashions the same as milliners do? 

“ What 's the popular dish just 
now? ” I asked. 

“ Many gentlemen nowadays begin 
with a little Clear Shaw/' he said. 

‘‘ Some end with it loo." 

“ Yes," 1 said, " and what else? " 

“ A few gentlemen take Zarath- 
ustra mince," he said. 

“ Any hors d’ oeuvre ? " I asked. 

“ We keep a few Kick Shaws," he 
said. " The Smoked Symons isn’t 
bad, but there 's very little suste- 
nance to it, if I may use the word, 
sir . 

"Is there anything ready?" I 
asked. 

" The Gicas^e * of Mutton and 
the Clear Shaw are always the 
readiest," he said. 

I did not seem to want either, and 
so looked down the menu again. 
" Pur4e of To-morrow — what is 
that? " I asked, as I read. 

" It ’s rather popular," he replied. 
" A little indigestible perhaps." 

" Charlotte Busse? " I inquired. I 

** Ala Tolstoi," he said. " A very 
primitive and homely dish." 

» "Baked Beich Pudding. Is that 
nice ? ’ ’ 

"It's not very good," he said; 

‘ but there was rather a run on it a 
little while ago, but now they go in 
for Chesterbel pudding or Minx pies." 

‘ ‘ Anonymous Pudding — what 's 
that? " 

i "That's a mistake," he said. 
"It's really Benson Pudding. Too 
stodgy for our people." 

And what do they drink ? ' ' 

" Water, sir, chiefly. We have our 
own Wells." 

What I should have ordered I 
cannot say, but at this moment two 
, young women came in, in dark-green 
clothes and pince-ness, and calling for 
the waiter they told him to bring a 
little of everything, and be sure it 
was hot. They then ate very fast, 
and began to talk volubly about sex. 

At this point I awoke — tremend- 
ously hungry. 

Could lie mean G-. K. C. ? — Ed. 


“ At 134 there -was an unmistakable click of 
Robson’s bat from a lightning delivery of 
Brearley’s, and Worsley’s gloves closed over 
the ball with a unanimous shout of ‘ How ’s 
that ? ’ ” — Bath Serald, 

It would save some wicket-keepers a 
lot of trouble if their gloves would 
appeal automatically every time the 
bail hit them. 


MOBE FEMALE FELONY. 

The adaptation of Le Voleur had 
had so long a run at the St. James’s 
that I was quite ready for another 
Lady-Thief, with Mr. George Alex- 
ander once more as the harrowed 
recipient of her confession. The 
Thunderbolt is a very conscientious 
piece of work, but, apart from the 
rather commonplace business of the 
theft and destruction of the will 
(already accomplished before we 
arrive), it is really not so much 
a play as a collection of cha- 
racter sketches on the lines of 
a novel in dialogue. Drama, after 
all, concerns itself with action — pre- 

499at\ 


Miss Mabel T3^s.ckiLQy (Phyllis Mortimore). “I 
do hope you ’re not too shocked at my con- 
fessing to a felony ? ” 

Mr. George Alexander (Thaddeus Mortimore). 
“ Hot at all. We have one of those thunder- 
bolts every time at the St. James’s. But of 
course I have to look as if I were a bit sur- 
prised and pained.” 

ferably the kind of action that goes 
on in character under the influence of 
circumstances and environment. It 
is not enough to pourtray character, 
though this is obviously necessary at 
th’e start, that we may know what we 
have to work upon; the real business 
of the dramatist is with its develop- 
ment. Now, if we may, perhaps, ex- 
cept the assumption of her guilt 
by the erring lady's husband, and 
the evolution towards a suspicion of 
generosity that takes place in the 
tough heart of the eldest brother, 
there is in this play no sort of de- 
velopment of character. Every- 
body's internal system remains sta- 
tionary. After the first half-hour, 
spent in the introduction of a group 
of personalities well enough differ* 


entiated, one finds that the senti- 
ments and almost the very words of 
each character under changing con-' 
ditions are just what one might have 
guessed they would be ; and the chief 
interest that remains for us is to 
observe very respectfully the meticu- 
lous care with which the author main- 
tains the consistency of his fixtures. 

I venture also to think that Mr. 
Pinero was ill-advised in the choice 
of a title which, as far as the audi- 
ence was concerned, could only re- 
present the sensation of a few inno- 
cents on the first night. From that 
date onwards there could be no pos- 
sible question of a thunderbolt. 

Nothing so much marks the glorious 
upward movement of British drama 
as the change in the fashion of its 
curtains. To end an Act on a 
dramatic exit would in these days 
be a sign of hopeless banality. 
Thus Mr. Pinero prolongs the 
first Act to allow a butler to enter 
the solitary room and extinguish a 
couple of lamps. This may, of 
course, have been a subtle touch 
suggestive of bourgeois economy, 
but it was not precisely of the 
nature of a culmination. At the end 
of the terrible strain of the third Act, 
when Mr. Alexander's exit threat- 
ened to bring down the house, the 
tottering fabric was sustained for 
some moments to allow scope for 
several rather cheap pleasantries 
which might well have been left to 
the imagination of an audience by 
this time thoroughly instructed in the 
manners of the Mortimore family. 
And in the last Act I thought the 
curtain would never come down at 
all, so many little anticlimaxes 
clamoured, one after another, for a 
hearing. 

I have seen and heard Mr. Alex- 
ander’s performance praised as a 
superlative feat. Perhaps I sat too 
far forward for the right perspective; 

I but I confess that his acting in the 
more tragic scenes confirmed my con- 
viction that his true forte lies in light 
comedy. Miss Mabel Hackney 
began on so funereal a note that she 
scarcely left herself anything in re- 
serve for her thunderbolt. She 
failed, too, and that was partly the 
author's fault, to win the sympathy 
that we were all anxious to lend her. 
There was not enough of human ap- 
peal in the vague motives that 
actuated her offence. Mr. Louis Cal- 
vert as James Mortimore, and Mr. 
Beveridge as Elkin, the lawyer, were 
really admirable; and to Mr. Dray- 
cott's Colonel Ponting I have 
pleasure in awarding a D.S.O. for his 
gallant efforts to relieve a very 
closely beleaguered house. Miss 




Stella Campbell was a very gracious 
figure. She suffered, perhaps, from 
a slight taint of priggishness in the 
part assigned to her, as well as from 
a tendency to monotone and lack of 
suppleness; but her air of youthful 
dignity and aloofness and gentle 
breeding offered exactly the right con- 
trast to the vulgarity of her uncon- 
genial relations. If I went to this 
play again it would be for just the joy 
of watching her, and recognising cer- 
tain little touches of her mother’s 
fascinating manner. O. S. 


“ Thus the amount wliich the new Sugar Tax 
on large incomes was estimated to produce in 
the fir.-t year was £600,000 .” — Irish Times. 

This gives you a-n idea of the luxu- 
rious habits of the rich, with their 
cellars of ginger-beer, and cabinets of 
priceless pear-drops. 


A SCHOOL OF MYSTERY. 

[According to The Wizard Mr. Maskelyne’s 
Magic Circle aims at establishing a university 
for the study of magic.] 

Honour Mods. Examination : — 

1. Explain fully how a thing may 
be in two or more places at once. 
[Note. — Birds do not count.] 

2. Extract a rabbit from the coat- 
tails to four places of decimals. 

3. Reduce the above to a leash of 
guinea-pigs up the right sleeve. 

4. State, within a yard or two, the 
.possible cubic contents of a pair of 
hands after they have been conclu- 
sively proved to be absolutely empty. 

5. Out of an ordinary silk hat are 
produced three cannon balls, six 
Chinese lanterns, two flower-pots, a 
parasol, and an assortment of flag- 
staffs. Give the size of the gentle- 
man’s head. 

[Candidates will be required in the 


course of a viva-voce examination to 
pick the examiner’s pocket and then 
cause him to vanish.] 

From the Editor’s notes in The 
Oldham Standard: 

“ ‘ I am handicapped with this word ; I will 
call them pigeons,’ said the Wigan Head Con- 
stable. The birds were petamigans, the 
spelling of which is often a test at ‘ spelling 
bees.’ ” 

We see, of course, where the catch 
lies ; people would constantly be 
tempted to spell it ptarmigan. 

“ A sailor is a strange sea-beast. ... He is 
never cold ; he disdains the overcoat ; weather 
apparently does not affect him. His clothes 
are extraordinary. He is also a man without 
ties .” — The Times Literary Supplement. 

The writer need not go so far from 
home for his 'enthusiasm. There are 
lots of men walking about London 
with neither overcoats nor ties. 
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find nothing but pity for the Corsican adventurer. In 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. The God of Clay (Hutchinson) we are introduced to ever 

,T, nr X. T t cij. xc t T j \ so many people: aristocrats, sansculottes, Jewish finan- 

(By Mr. Punch s Staff of Learned Clerks.) ^ donkey, and 

The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp (A. C. Fifield), a Levantine buccaneer with a beautiful daughter; and 
by W. H. Davies, is a very remarkable book. I one and all despise this thinker in Continents who has 
own I have no particular liking for the title. It no time for ..the real business of life, which is obviously 
is precious and aSected, and harmonises badly with love. Where would the novelist be if it were not so? 
the style and matter of the volume itself. As a Banging himself therefore on the side of the Antonies 
matter of fact Mr. Davies was never a super-tramp. (Maek and Hope), Mr. Bailey has written a series of 
He was a tramp with literary aspirations, and always at dramatic and romantic episodes which are very 
the end of every beat ” he had a vision of himself sitting delightful to read, and not importunately true^ to 
at ease under his own vine and fig-tree, and composing historical fact. I became a little tired of descriptions 
great poetry to please himself. However, I suppose the of the hero's features (I must have ^seen a picture of 
‘‘ super " is intended as a gratifiication for Mr. Bernaed them somewhere), but Mr. Bailey's style is ^ most 
SiiAW, who has written a preface to the book in his refreshing, and several of the subordinate figures in the 
“ well-known manner " — the words are his own. I have book, notably Bar sac and Mr. Warmg the midshipman, 
never in all my life come across so calm and at the same are quite irresistible. Insular pride is also abundantly 
time so candid a narrator as Mr. Davies. With the satisfied by the complete humiliation of Bonaparte 
utmost unconcern, though in admirably well-chosen Ian- before* jerry Wild, and the triumph of sentiment over 
guage, he lays before his readers the story of his tur- sordid 'ambition. Buie Britannia 1 
bulent childhood, his youth, and his manhood. He ^ ; 

organised a gang of boy bandits, stole confectionery and If I were in love and the object of my affections would 
groceries, and having been captured was sentenced to ! not or could not reciprocate them because she lacked 

twelve strokes with a birch “ the marriage sense," I 

rod, which, he duly received. should leave her in the capable 

Later he turned tramp, not 1 1 lljtll! Ilji-U I |/l 1 111 | I 1^] T hands of Father Time. He 

because he was unable to [[ knows better than I how to 

work, but because he did not miw '> V 4 ' t rml I m^i I & 1 bring foolish young women to 

want to work. He travelled ■ their senses. Certainly I 

over the greater part of the l^A should not ask anyone else, 

United States and England not even mine own familiar 

by road or by rail, associated friend, to endeavour to "open 

* with the queerest companions, tier heart " (for all the world 

and endured intolerable hard- ^ ^ - ^ sardine-tin), and 

ships. Finally, a railway ' f.// ®^pect him, if he succeeded, 

train severed his foot from retire in my favour. I 

his leg, and brought his career ^ feeling that the scheme, 

as a tramp to an end. He is _ --- ' though ingenious, would not 

now the author of two volumes work. It w^ould inevitably be 

of poetry, and of the present ' iriy obliging friend who would 

book, in which he tells the “ l want a book called ‘How to Think a j’mnd ” lady to the altar, 

story of his wanderings. Mr. while I proceeded with shame 

Davies has a keen eye for character. He indulges in no to take a back seat. This is just what happens in The 

high-fiown language or maudlin introspection. Buth- Netu Galatea, and Mr. Samuel Gordon, the author, 

lessly, but with perfect lucidity, he describes himself, apparently recognising that his original lover is a little 

his companions, and his adventures from the outside, wanting, is careful to explain that his father had died in 

It is a deeply interesting record, marred only by a few a lunatic asylum. However, after Galatea marries the 


split infinitives. 

Arms and the warrior I sing, 

And those who like the strain should fill an 
Indolent hour with studying 

The Story of the Guides (Macmillan). 

Colonel Younghusband shows the Corps 
Established, winning fame, and growing — 
Taking a band in every war 

(And India 's had no lack) that 's going. 

There 's stuff throughout the book to set 
The nerves of subalterns a-quiver. 

And make the half -pay man forget 
xA. while his Anglo-Indian liver. 


friend the story gains in strength what it loses in 
originality. At first she is a wife in little more than 
name. Her unopened heart is still a block of virgin 
marble. But you know that this cannot last. In due 
time she will fall in love with her husband when it 
is almost, but not quite, too late, and will pass through 
as many bad quarters of an hour as she has given him 
before they reach true connubial bliss and the end of 
the book. Messrs. Greening, the publishers, are of 
opinion that Mr. Gordon " handles a theme which in its' 
boldness is reminiscent of the most advanced Continental 
writers with a delicacy which cannot offend even the 
most Puritanical taste." Certainly I found nothing! 
here to raise a blush on my own cheek, but then, per- 
haps, my innocence has suffered more than that of 
Messrs. Greening from excursions into foreign literature. 


No writers, whether of history, poetry, or romance, . ^ ^ 

can feel, I imagine, that they have treated themselves Erom a Cairo Parish Magazine: — 

fairly until they have had a fling at Napoleon, Some *‘The Debating Society met twice during the last month. On April 
of them admire, and some condemn; but Mr. H. C. 23rd, Mr. Robinson advocated Female Sneering.” 

Bailey is one up on most of his predecessors, for he can Poor Mr. Bobinson. Nobody loves him. 
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THARIVARIA' spring, and now he has married the “In music,” says The World’s 

vnAKiVAKlA. mother of his two previous wives. Work, “ what we have chiefly to 

The German Emperor unveiled This, we suppose, is what is known learn frorSi Germany is how to 

3 t week a statue of William the as a Family Man. listen.” The behaviour of the 


Tast week a statue of William the as a Family Man. 

, Silent, who, we imagine, was with * * 

imarvellous foresight so called to dis- j^ow on view at*Shepherd’s Bush : 
tmguish him from the Kaiser, who ^he Franklv-Unfinished Exhibition, 
made a speech even on this occasion. " ^ ^ 


average Englishman when a German 
band begins to play in his street 
would seem to point to the correct- 
ness of this remark. 

* * 

Observant persons claim to see 


The King OF Italy, it is now said, It is proposed that with a view to observant persons claim to see 
has given his consent to the betrothal reminding the French nation of the ^ reaction against motoring, 

of the Duke of the Abruzzi and Miss dangers of a dwindling population Certainly in Ireland there has been a 
^ Elkins, but the engagement is to re- recrudescence of cattle-driving, 

main a secret a little while longer. Liherte . Eg^hte ! Matermte ! — 


The Registrar-Generars return for] 

the first quarter -j 

of this year shows 
a distinct rise in 
the birth-rate. 

We attribute this 

to the rush for ^ 

0 1 d-a g e Pen- 

sions. 9 

*** ■ '' 

The Mayor of Oj.’VV' " 

Cambridge has ‘ i ' ^ 

received the sum ^ L 

of one pound as ?' # 

conscience money ' ->1 

from one who ' ^ -CV'-iS 

participated i n 
the rags of No- 
V e m b e r, 1905, ^ 

when so much * 

damage was ^ ^ 

done . Thi s tends , , i |» 've- 
to bear out what \ 

we are so often ' 

told, namely, 
that as good 

hearts may beat ^ "-r"- ' 

beneath rags as ' “ 

behind fine silks ' J 

and satins. 




( ^^4 ' 


m/ 


to ^‘Liherte! Eg<ilibe! Matermte! 

. r . j, f “Intending competitors should, however, 

At the fete in aid of the funds of remember that there are two ways of throwing 

the javelin — the free 

style, in which any 
^ allowed, and 

Athenian style, 

s which nobody seems 

” \ Btand:^—Dailj Mail. 

I ! that was the 

r V Athenian style.” 
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The Northamj}- 
ton Herald, in 
describing a 
meeting held to 



The Real 
Herbert Spencer, 

“That he had a 
sense of humonr is 
shown repeatedly in 
this biography, and 
he always loved a 
hearty laugh ” 

Daily Dispatch. 

“In brief, he was 
wholly devoid of 
humour. He could 
not laugh at the trivial 
forms of life.” 

Daily Mail. 

This, then, set- 
tles the question 
of his humour. 

“ Dr. Duncan can 
say some things for 
Spencer that he could 
not say for himself — 
that he was kindly 


describing a New Cuvate. “How’s toub wife, Jabez? say some things for 

meeting held to Jabez. “’Er’s very doubtful, Measter. ’Er doubts as ’er won’t get better, and 01 gpencer that he could 
protest against doubts as ’ee well.” not say for himself — 

the Licensing — — — that he was kindly 

Bill savs of the speeches “ It was St. Mary’s Hospital a number of dan- and amiable at heait, that he a deep 
poss'ibV to .pp?,ci.t. the gorous ntc-oboj w„. on ™, Wo »d „ 

effective points, even though the understand that a proposal that these helipve the best Perhans 

exact words did not reach the ear of should be let loose among the visdors Let 

the listener. Enthusiasm and interest unless the sum required for -tee Hos- himself but didn’t think he 

were always at a high pitch.” Thispital were subscribed within ten 
must have been so. minutes was vetoed by old-fashioned 

members of the Committee. 


A School for Mothers has been in- 
augurated at Fulham, and the chil- 


A Parisian gambler, it is stated. 


From an advertisement in The 
Northern Whig :_ — 

“ Da Milo, tbe Inimitable, covered with, fresh. 


dren are hoping that the classes will who had won ^67,000 at the tables, Da Milo, the Inimitable, covered with fresh, 
be held, not in the evening but in the was robbed of the money by two glo^y* x 

day-time, when mothers are such a men, who^ then threw him into a So now nobody can object.. 

nuisance fussing about and inter- lake. While we have no wish to mix — 

fering. ourselves up in the affair we canno5 Solicitor, 16 yrs.’ "standing, going Australia 

' refrain from expressing the opinion for health.. ’’---Glassfow^mZd. 

A German named Niedband mar- that it was too bad to have tlirown He might try sitting down on the 

ried his wife’s sister. She died last the gentleman into the lake. [voyage out. 
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THE TOCSIN TREATMENT. 

[The Prime Minister has capitulated to the Bell of Dundee. He has 
promised a negative support to the claims of the Suffragettes on the^eve 
of dissolution, ■whenever that deplorable contingency occurs ^ The 
subseq^uent raid on Downing Street proves that the militant party is not 
satisfied with the terms of his surrender.] 


Eing forth, wild bell, your lethal note 1 
Where’er a Liberal opes his lung, 

Let go your clapper, loose your tongue, 
And paralyse him in the throat ! 



Eing forth the old Dundee alarm, 

The muffin-peal’s importunate yelp; 
Eing till the ringer cries for help, 
Having the cramp all up her arm. 


Behold the downy AsQUiTH-bird 
Is sworn to pipe a favouring tune, 
- When he delivers, late or soon, 
His final music long deferred. 


Meanwhile, till that elusive swan 

Consents to speed his parting breath. 
Give him no peace this side of death, 
But just keep on, and on, and on. 

Eing out the age of wordy strife, 

Of argumental equipoise; 

Eing in the rule of simple noise, 

Eing in the ampler louder life. 


Eing (as I said and still repeat). 

Whether you sound a lonely knell 
Or in conjunction with the bell, 

At No. 10 in Downing Street. 

Eing out the tyrant gods of tin. 

Whose feet are on our galled necks ; 

Eing out the man, the futile sex, 

And ring the Larger Female in. 0. S. 


ON LETTING A CAEAVAN. 

Letter No. I. 

Mrs. Andrew McGuppie would be glad to have par- 
ticulars of Mr. Brown’s caravan. A friend showed me 
your advertisement. Please send full details. And 
what about the horse? It really seems an ideal holiday. 
She would like to have a reply from Mr. Brown by re- 
turn of post. And is it watertight? I want you to send 
loivest terms. 


quite excited to think that we will soon be on the Open 
E-oad. 

I am, yours in haste, 

Effie McGuppie. 

Letter No. III. 

Dear Mr. Brown, — Thank you so much for the plan 
of the caravan. It looks perfectly fascinating, and I 
think it will be a splendid way to see the country. I 
am going to get a short skirt with a leather binding, and 
my Aunt (did I mention that she is going to join us? 
She hopes to come if she can get away ; but she has a 
very important position in an office, and is never certain 
if she can be spared. I am sure that it would do her so 
much good, and she thinks it will be an ideal holiday), 
says I should have a strong walking-stick. 

I Now, my dear Mr. Brown, would it trouble you too 
much to make some small structural alterations in the 
caravan? (We think '‘Boa-constrictor” is such a 
pretty name — so unusual.) For one thing we would like 
the beds in the kitchen. Unfortunately I suffer at 
nights from cold feet, and the doctor tells me a little 
drop of something hot about 1.15 a.m. is absolutely in- 
dispensable; and it would be so much more convenient 
to be near the stove. Then is the roof removable? My 
brother-in-law (did I say that he will be one of us?) 
has been advised by his medical man to try the fresh-air 
cure for his laryngitis. I know I had some more ques- 
tions to ask, but I must wait till my husband comes 
home, so I shall post this to-day, and you can let us 
know definitely by Sunday. 

I am, sincerely yours, 

Effie McGuppie. 

Letter No. IV. 

Dear Mr. Brown, — We are so disappointed and sur- 
prised that it would cost £8 to send the caravan to 
Lowestoft, and as you say the rent will only amount to 
£2 12§. 6d. we can perfectly understand that you do not 
wish to pay all that. It would be most unreasonable of 
us to expect it. Would it not be fair to both of us if you 
were to pay half of it? 

Please let me know definitely by return of post. We 
are so much excited at the prospect of becoming real 
gipsies. 

I am, yours very sincerely, 

Effie McGuppie. 

P.S. — What do you mean exactly by the expression 
“brake”? These technical terms are so puzzling. 


Letter No. II. 

Dear Sir, — I feel I really must write to thank you for 
introducing me to caravanning. Your letter was most 
interesting, and I am sure that it is an ideal holiday, and 
such a nice way of seeing the country. My husband 
and I feel that we simply must go caravanning this 
summer. We are not quite sure about the date, but 
would you please reserve the caravan for us from August 
15 to 19, unless one of them is a Sunday? My husband 
has such strong view^s ; and we think Lowestoft would be 
a nice place to start from. My brother (did I mention 
that he would be of the party?) is so fond of that part of 
Westmorland. Will you please have it sent there by 
rail? My little boy Wilfred will be four months old 
next k'lichaelmas. Do you think he will be old enough 
to go? There are so many things that I w’ant to ask 
you. Of course^ my husband 'will cook the breakfast. 
He was in the 5/ olunteers, and is quite athletic. He used 
to play lacrosse for tipper Tooting, The post is just 
going, so I must stop. Do write me definitely. We are 


Letter No. V. 

My dear Mr. Brown,— I feel that I must not take 
up too much of your time, but I should be so grateful if 
you would answer one or two little questions before we 
come to a definite decision. 

(1) Would there be room to take a mangle? Of 
course we shall do all our own w^ashing. I think that is 
the charm of it — don’t you? 

(2) Do you think the under-gardener (we shall have 
to take him) would be able to drive the horse ? 

(8) Will you kindly put in a hassock for my aunt? ' 

(4) Is it best to take the horse out of the shafts, if w^e 
decide to stay several nights in one place? 

Please send me full details. 

I am, yours very sincerely, 

Effie McGuppie. 

Letter No. VI. 

Mrs. McGuppie is surprised not to have had any reply 
to her last three letters to Mr. Brown. I hope he will 
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TAKING NO RISKS. 

{Preparations for our French Visitors in June.) 

Cactious English trainer, after visiting Longohamps, brings back some Direotoire dummies, and tries to get his Ascot 


CANDIDATE ACCUSTOMED TO THE NEW FASHION. 


write at once, as she will not be able to take your course change that ridiculous name.) Please write de- 
caravan unless she knows definitely by return of post. finitely, and send full details. 

Letter No. VII. Yours faithfully, Effie McGuppib. 


My dear Mr. Brown, — Many thanks for your letter. 
There seem to be a dreadful lot of difficulties in the way. 
I am afraid we shall have to give up the Lowestoft idea 
after all, but we cannot possibly start from Chester, as 
my cousin (did I say that my husband had asked him to 
join us?) finds the climate there too bracing. I think it 
is very unreasonable of you not to make the small altera- 
tions I suggested; and I don’t at all agree with you 
alDout the sleeping accommodation. I rm sure we shall 
ail be able to crowd in somehow. Of course we shall be 
roughing it, but I think that is half the charm of it — 
don’t you? It seems so difficult to get anything settled, 
and now the under-gardener has a dreadful cold in his 
head. But cheer up, Mr. Brown. We shall get every- 
thing fixed somehow, and I know it will be an ideal 
holiday, and much the best way to see the country, Wb 
shall be perfect vagabonds. 

Always very sincerely yours, 

Effie McGuppie. 

{Seventeen letters and three 'postcards omitted.) 

Letter No. XXV. 

Dear Sir, — I see from your letter that you have made 
up your mind not to let me the caravan under any cir- 
cumstances. I cannot understand why you are so in- 
consistent. You have wasted a great deal of my time. 
I think it w’ould be best to buy it. What price would 
you take for the “ Boa -constrictor ” ? (We shall of 


Letter No. XXVI. 

Dear Sir, — We have given up all idea of caravanning, 
and are going to the Austrian Tyrol instead, as my hus- 
band is very fond of the sea. 

I remain. 

Yours truly, Effie McGuppie. 

P.S. — I do not think you can have seriously meant 
the price you mention. It ’s ridiculous. One could get 
a second-hand dog-cart for that. 


TO ANY WOMAN AT ANY BOOKING OFFICE. 

Y'es, P'ate was more than commonly perverse, 

For, knowing I had cut it rather fine. 

To see you head the long impatient line 

Was simply diabolical or worse ! 

Oh, what an agony I had to nurse 

The while you learned your fare was one-and-nine, 
And with the utpaost calm began to mine 

The dark, unplumb’d recesses of a purse ! 

The senseless porter slams the infernal gate, 

And far away the laden train has roll’d. 

You always do it, always make me wait 
While you enquire: “How much?” and, when 
you ’re told, 

Fumble with copper if the sum be great, 

And if it be but tuppence tender gold ! 
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LOOKING AT THE GIFT-HORSE. 

Sce^e.-A walk in Kensington Gardens. ’IiuE.-Any His Wife Then how do you ^ 

8unda,y Afternoon. ^ luidei stand him, he s • 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , Don t you worry, cockle, the old gee and I are much too 

Promenaders discovered in the act of making their first giving our exhibition of Physical Energy to have 

acquaintance with an equestrian statue by the late time for teachin' morals. So I 'd advise you to take 


Dick, No, dear, no. I ’m beginnin’ to see his meanin’ 


G. F. Watts, E.A. 

First Prom, 'Ullo. That ’s noo, ain’t it? 


your little missis ofl: to the Eefreshment Place over 
there, in case her lower nature feels equal to subduing a 


Second Prom. Noo? No I Bin done these ‘undreds strawberry ice.” Ton my word, you know, that’s not 

■I - _ ^4- ’r, L £iv_ Lolf n Uorl irlcio nf in cr Vli xrfiVAn 


of years, and more. Can’t yer see ’ow it ’s weather 
marked ? 


half a bad idea of young Physical’s ! What? 

Plis Wife. 1 do wish you would be serious sometimes, 


First P. Then ’ow does it come to ’ave '' Thames Dick ! Still, perhaps some tea would be rather — {they 


Ditton ” on it ? 

Second P. {taken aback). ’As it? {recovering himself). 


depart toiuards the Pavilion). 

Mr. Ernest Pincency {to his Fiancee, whose mind he is 


Oh, I expect they ’ad it put together there after it was endeavouring to form). Now, Flossie, 3.0U get the best 

dug up. view of it from where I am. Marvellously strenuous 

First P. Ah, that T1 be it. {They saunter on, satisfied.) piece of work, isn’t it? And the massive force of it! 

Intelligent Artisan. It’s a fine thing enough*, but Eh? 

.. n 111 *1 -riT • 1 - j 7 • ^ .1 - _ -1 ^ T _ . . .'.t _ 1 - 


wEat ’s it mean? 1 don’t make out the ideer of it Flossie. Oh, it ’s very nice indeed, dear. I quite like 

myself. it. Only 

His Missus. It says ” Physical Energy ” on the front. Ernest (encouragingly , as she hesitates). Yes. Don’t 
That ’s the same as Strength, ain’t it? be afraid to say exactly what you think. Only ivhat? 

The I. A. Pretty near. There ’s no denying it ’ud Flossie. I never saw any real horse with quite so 
take some strength to ’old a big ’orse like that, with both ' many lumps and folds in it. 

reins 0 ’ one side, too. 1 Ernest. Ah, you mean the modelling is rather rough. 

His Friend. I expect it ’s intended to repperesent the But you should try to look upon it not so much as a 
way they used to ride in those days. 1 study of any actual animal as an attempt to express the 

The LA. What days? 1 abstract idea of a horse in a concrete shape. 

His Friend (vaguely).. Oh, the days when there usedj Flossie. I see. That accounts for it. I’d been 
to be that kind of ’orse. Afore sterrups was invented, ; thinking it was bronze. 

or yet saddles. | A Dogmatic Critic. The fault I find with the horse is 

The I. A. He ’s got towels or somethink to set on — .that the ’ind-quarters are gallopin’ while the front part ’s 
leastwise, there ’s girths. I standing still. Now that ’s a thing you ’ll never see 

His Friend. Oh, ’e ’d ’ave them. ,One of the Ancient, ’orses do. 

Britons, ’e is (with a flash of erudition). Didn’t wear! His Companion. You see it in those instantaneous 
no clothes, they didn’t. Dyed theirselves blue all over, photos of ’orses gallopin’. 

The I. A.'s Missus. So I ’ve ’eard. Though why they] The D. C. Pre’aps. That may be. But that ain’t my 
chose blue — which ain’t by no means everybody’s colour point. Statuary ought to represent not what is seen by 
— I can’t think. the camera, but by the ordinary yumin eye. If you 

The Friend, ’Cause it was the on’y colour they ’ad. take the ancient sculptors 

The I. A.’s Missus. Well, they must ha’ looked funny His Comp. I dessay. But what you ’ve got to re- 
in it at funerals. member is that Art has made some progress since their 

Polly. I do call it luverly, Alf — don’t you? The w’y time, 
the ’orse is poring the air an’ all! I ^ Worthy Matron (as she approaches the spot). Lor, 

Alf. (ivho is in an unresponsive mood). Don’t see is that a drinkin’-fountain, or what ever is it ? 
nothin’ partickler luverly abart it. A W ell-inf or mod Person. I did ’ear it was put up as a 

Polly. I like thet young man on the ’orse’s back, memorial to Cecil Ehodes. 

Ain’t ’e got a nahee fice? A Better-informed P. Pawdon me, you ’re wTong there. 

Alf. Cawn’t s’y what it might ha’ been afore it got That ’s over in South Africa. Not to mention that 

pitted wiv small-pox. Erodes was a much stouter man than the one on that 

Polly. Oh, gow on. You ’ll be gettin’ jealous of ’im ’orse. I expect that ’ll be the monument to King 
next! William the Third. ’Im as built Kensington Palace 

Alf. Jealous ! Of a bloke wiv a pair o’ trotters on him there, 
like them? Not likely ! The Matron. William the Third? Oh, it can’t be 

Serious-minded W'ife (to Frivolous Husband). There ’s ’im. Without so much as a stitch on him I 


something so simple and noble about it. And then, 
Dick, what a lesson it teaches ! 

Dick. What lesson? Eidin’ -lesson? 

His Wife. Dick! As if I could mean that! You re- 


The Better -informed P. It ’s what is known as a 
Classical Statue, mum. That sort don’t, as a rule, v/ear 
much clothing. 

The Matron. But not even a crown on his ’ed 1 I 


member how fond he always was of Allegory? — you see don’t call that respectful to Eoyalty! 
it in so many of his pictures. Well, I believe that what The Better-informed P. I don’t say it ’s intended 
he really meant this to suggest was our Will controlling as a portrait; but that ’s ’00 it ’s put in memory of. 
and subduing our Lower Nature. I know from having read all about it in the papers. 

Dick. Daresay you ’re right, Aggie. But I tell you Presented to King Edward, it was, by the German 

what. If our William don’t look out he ’ll take a toss Emperor. 

yet. Too bad to put a young fellow with so little beef The Matron. The German Emperor ! Then let ’s ’ope 
on him up on such a vicious brute as that ! there mayn’t be nothink beyind it ! {She shakes her 

His Wife. And is that all a great work of Art has to head in dark distrust of the Argive gift),, * 

say to you? 


F. A. 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 

A “Peoblem” Room at the EA. 


SHEPHEKD’S BUSH. 

Fascinating Old-World Lore. 

Nothing being of such interest to 
the public as the presentation of un- 
important subsidiary facts concerning 
an important event or personage, we 
have been at considerable pains to 
collect information around Shep- 
herd’s Bush, the locale (as our gay 
visitors would say) of the great Ex- 
hibition, which some papers would 
have us call the Ententeries, a thing 
which it is earnestly to be hoped no 
one will ever do. 

Why Shepherd’s Bush? Who was 
the Shepherd? When did he live? 
Of what did his Bush consist? Was 
it a gorse bush or a holly bush, a 
gooseberry bush, or a Bull and 
Bush? Why had he only one? All 
these questions we are prepared to 
answer, having spent much good 
time in the British Museum up to 
our necks in research. 

To begin wdth, here is the story of 
the Shepherd. His name might have 
been, but was not, Norval. His name 
was Giles. Later this grew into 
Giles Shepherd, owing to his interest 
in sheep, which he carefully tended 
day and night for a hard taskmaster. 
From a shepherd he became in time 
a flock owner, and his sheep grazed 
on the luscious grass between Not- 
! ting Hill Gate and Acton, in the days 
when neither of those 'pleasure re- 
sorts had been heard of.’ For Giles 
Shepherd lived a very long time ago, 
ere yet old Ban Chaucer had tuned 
his rathe pipe. 

It is difficult to think of Greater 
( London in Giles Shepherd’s days. 

' Imagine a green plain, broken only 
by gentle undulations and bisected 
by a bad road here and there. That 
v^as London west of the City. 

Imagine it. No Tube, no buses, no 
‘miles of houses, no Ealing spire, no 
Wormwood Scrubbs prison, no Olym- 
pia, and, more than all, no Shep- 
herd’s Bush Exhibition. 

And that brings us to an interest- 
ing point. Giles Shepherd, wffien in 
his cups, or rather flagons, for he put 
away the mead to some purpose, 
would sink into a trance, in which he 
could see far into the future, how 
accurately none knew then, but all 
may know now. It was in one such 
cataleptic swoon, dead, as a later 
sage has expressed it, to the world, 
that he dictated to a learned clerk 
who shared his potations the famous 
shepherd’s' rede, as it is called, in 
which he foretold that a time would 
come when the fields on which his 
flocks were then grazing w^ould be 
built over, and would no longer be 


fields, and that one day a white city^ 
w'ould be erected in their midst, 
wffiich w’-ould not be ready for the 
public until months after it was 
thrown open. All this did Giles 
Shepherd see in his dream, and all 
this was written down in monkish 
characters by his clerk companion, 
and preserved piously for our own 
eyes to rest upon in the British 
]\Iuseum. 

Is not that an interesting story? 

Giles Shej)herd, we have further dis- 
covered, lived to a round old age, much 
respected by his sheep, and finally 
died, leaving a sum of fourpence to 
be spent annually in providing tee- 
total beverages to a hundred poor 
topers. Money was so much more 
valuable in those days that the fund. 


being never applied for, has swelled 
to enormous proportions, requiring a 
board of directors to administer it, 
and offices and a banqueting-hall to 
administer it in. 

So much for Giles Shepherd, who 
gave his name to the district in which 
this wonderful embryonic Exhibition 
is now being held. No one can go 
there without thinking of his brave 
and useful life. 

‘‘ But,” you say, what about the 
Bush? You have forgotten the 
Bush I ” So w’e have, it is true. 
” Bush ” was the name of his dog. 


“ Good all-round painter, glazier, etc., wants 
work, charge or otherwise .” — Biening Neics, 

” Otherwise,” by all means. 
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Ten thousand guests were invited, and few declined the 

VERS DE SOCIETE NEW ^YLE. roses, roses everywhere, in clumps and clusters 

Bear Mr. Punch,— Always-— as becomes a stalwarV bowers, 

and up-to-date Badical — a diligent and devout stiment*' revelry was continued into the wee small hours, 

of the ‘‘ Social and Personal ’ column m Jjte IJaiiy deference to the Party’s views no alcohol was on sMe, 

Chronicle, I have been much impressed with the note or there were oceans of ginger beer, Jeroboams of 

lyrical ecstasy which inspires the writer in the discharge o-inger ale. 

of' his exalted duties. More than any one else he brings Haldane daneed the two-step in an Archiman- 

home to us the profound and welcorne truth that to be drite’s habit, 

a successful and shining Liberal it is not necessary to Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared as a 

lead a life of Spartan asceticism and self-denial; on the Welsh rabbit. 

.contrary, that the votaries of Peace, Eetrenchment, Percy Bunting was much admired in the rdle of 

and Eeform lend fresh lustre to their cause by the sump- Allan-a-Bale, 

.tuousness of their entertainments and the splendour o j noticed Lord Bamford Slack in a shining 

. their attire. ' Only m one respect, however, do these 

: records of the strenuous opulence of our enlightened Perks, as Briar Tuck, was garbed in a lime-green 

I plutocracy admit of improvement. Facit assentatio cutaway coat, 

versum. So noble a theme ill assorts With a pedestrian ostrich feather ruffle encircling hi's manly 

medium of expression. I am only too well aware that throat. 

;the following efforts are crude and amateurish, hut if Heber Hart looked very cool as Leonidas the 

they serve, as I humbly hope they will, to stimulate the Suartan 


Allan-a-Bale, 

And I also noticed Lord Bamford Slack in a shining 
coat of mail. 


competition of The Daily Chronicle I shall not have 
. laboured in vain. 

Believe me to be, 

Yours with profound respect, 

Tarley Btndells. 

The Skelligs, Maida Tale. 


A Brilliant Banq.uet. 

Quite a number of dinner parties were given on Friday 
night, 

And the staitely halls of Mayfair were ablaze with electric 
light. 

Baron de Boodle hM sixty guests at his palace in 
Grosvenor Square, 

And a bevy of lovely women and gallant men were there. 

The hostess was gowned in crimson crash with quillings 
of peacock blue, 

And her sumptuous chevelure was crowned with a 
sapphire barbecue. 

The Buchess of Hull was f rocked in pink with elliptical 
festoons, 

And Lady Bepew wore electric blue encrusted with 
macaroons. 

Miss Sylvia Slack looked sweet in black, with inser- 
tions of piperazine, 


Li, lAj o Lilli u-i Of uc; Liio Spaftan 

I shall not have Viscount Byles, as Lord of the Isles, appeared in a 

lightning tartan. 

,, ^ . Count Fisher Unwin in blue batiste made a spirited 

md respect, Grimaldi 

arley Btndells. Chiozza Money was quite superb as Garibaldi. 

Lord Gibson Bott looked rather hot as a Finnish Buke 
in furs, 

.. Lord Harold Cox as Valentine Vox wore pink silk socks 
re given on Friday 

, , -.111 - Sir Sidney Lee as Eobin Hood donned spats of Lincoln 

ablaze with electric 

green, 

, , . , . And Sir Hi^nry Cotton as Shah Jehan wore Indian 

; at his palace in bombazine. 


And the Countess of Bow s tiara looked as large as a ' t > 

I i m oil. 

soup tureen. ^ 

HigL Life in Hyde Park. ' 

The Park was remarkably full on Sunday last at Church ■ ' y 

. . _ It’s en< 


“VEX WOT THOU THE POETS MIND.” 

Scene — A fdoni. He, ivith his right arm hi a sling as 
heforCy is pacing to and fro. She is at the writing 
iahle. 

She. Well, what do you want me to do now? 

He. 1 thought we would try to do a bit of verse. 

She. Verse ! You can’t dictate verse. I never heard 
of anybody doing such a thing. 

He. What about Milton? 

She. Oh, if you ’re going to write verse like Milton, 


And the Liberal rank and fashion threw the Tories into What can it tnatter to you? 
the shade. — ----- 


He. You needn’t worry about that. It won’t be like 
Milton. 

She, Is it going to be funny or serious? 

He, Well, of all the silly questions that ’s the silliest. 
It ’s enough to put every idea out of a man’s head. 


Lord Courtney, in terra cotta, with a lovely Leghorn away, I ’in ready. 


She. Eight! I see it ’s going to be funny. Well, fire 


Had buttonholed Lord Belloc for a theological chat. Now then ! Wait a bit. Are you ready ? 

Lord Beeridgb was splendidly garbed in bronze, with she. Yes, yes; do get started. 

marigolds in Ins hair, ^ , He (reciting). “ The leaves ” 

She\wildly interrupting). Stop! Stop! My stylo ’s 
i\/r -1 ■ i- I'i -x, r,. gone wrong. (Taps with it on the paper.) There doesn’t 

Sir seem to bl any 4 in it! Yes, tLre ii Oh, what a 
Leonard Borwick. , . , , blot! Wait, wait; I must have a fresh sheet. (Takes 

And a group of Labour Members, m plush, surrounded one ) Now then {J-UKes 

the Duchess o f Warwick. Ne. Where was I ? You 've made my mind a blank. 

A Memorable Ball. (meditatively). Wasn’t it sondething about trees? 

T -K T 1-11 u 1 j. • 1 X 11 . » Mowed! In^ow write what I teli you. 

The National Liberal Club last night gave their annual (Recites again.) The leaves that lately began to shoot 


He. Hum — ah — stop a bit; don’t write that down. 


A Memorable Ball. 


Fancy Ball. 


* have every one of them- 







Chauffeur. “It’s ail right, my man; you’re kot hurt!” 

Victim. “I don’t know so much about that. I must see my solicitor 


She (interruptmg). Isn’t that rather a long line, dear? 
He (furious). Great Heavens, can’t I have a line as 
long as I like ! Do keep quiet for half a minute, and let 


me get on. 

She (placidly). Oh, of course, if you take it like that 
I ’ve nothing more to say. I was only trying to help 
you. 

He (continuing his recitation). “ Shot.” 

She (putting down her pen, txirns and faces him). 
What in the name of sense do you mean? 

He (madly). Shot, shot, shot! Write down the word 
shot 1 It ’s the end of the line. | 

She. W^ell, that ’s something to bo thankful for 1 Next 
line, please. Come on, there are any amount of rhymes : 
hot — cot — dot — got — hot — not — tot . 

He (apostrophising the ceiling). Won’t somebody take 
this person away? 

She. Hurry up with the next line, Milton. 

He (ignoring the taunt, again recites). They didn’t 
seem many a week ago but now they appear a ” 

She (interrupting in frantic enthusiasm). I bet I know 
what it ’s going to be. Don’t tell me. Let me guess. 

He. Guess away. 

She (tentatively). It isn’t k-n-o-t, is it? 

He (shortly). No, it isn’t! 

She. Then it must be l-o*t — lot. 

He. You ’ve got it. (She writes it down.) Now read 
the lines out to me. (She does this.) . 

She. It doesn’t seem very funny yet, does it? 

He. How the dickens can anybody be funny with you 
talking all the time 1 * ^ 


She (encouragingly). Never mind, I dare say it will 
get quite screaming in another line or two. 

[He seizes the paper, throws it down, and stamps upon 
it. Scene closes. 


BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I won’t keep you a minute. I 
only want to protest against some of the idiotic names 
which are being showered on the Eranco-British Exhi- 
bition. The Daily Mail is evidently determined that 
we shall call it The White City and only The White 
City. I daresay it paid Mr. Bart Kennedy a fabulous 
sum for inventing the title, and I don’t blame it for 
trying to get its money’s worth. But when I am asked 
by the Central London Eailway to '‘Go to the 
Busheries hy the Tuberies ” (I am not romancing, this 
is an actual advertisement), I think it is time to protest. 
The next thing will be for the London General Omni- 
bus Company to invite us to Go to the Shepherdies hy 
the Motory-Busseries 1 If we must have an endearing 
name for the Exhibition (at, any rate during its inco- 
herent infancy), surely some of your readers could 
evolve something better than The White City and The 
Busheries, which suggest respectively a cemetery and a 
nursery garden. Yours faithfully, 

A Keader of Puncheries. 

P.S. — A friend, who has thought about it a good deal, 
sends me the following suggestion, the best that has yet 
reached me : — ‘ ‘ Why not call it The Eranco-British 
Exhibition?” he asks. 
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AN “ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS” FORECAST. 


Gillie. “There’s not a single beast on the ground, aw’m thinkin’.’^ 

Stalker. “What can you expect with these infernal tourists all over the place, like that fellow over there?” 

Gillie. “Weel— aw’m na sure in mt ain mind yon’s no a staggie. The light’s awfu’ deceevin’ : but maybe a carefu’ shot no 
wi’ the rifle— at aboot sax hunder ” (Voice dies away.) 


PIGUEES AND LETTERS. 

The Evening Neius* announcement 
I last week of “ 2-J as the title of its 
' new serial story has started an in- 
. teresting discussion among authors 
! and publishers. For some tim^ the 
, clashing of titles has been a cause of 
trouble in the book world, and there 
is a feeling that perhaps in the use of 
figures a better way, for a time at 
any rate, may be found. 

“ Unless a title is either Biblical or 
Shakspearean,’' said a well-known 
publisher to our representative, it 
is notorious that a book has little 
chance. Both those sources having 
been exhausted, the use of figures 
would carry us on for at least another 
six years. After that, something 
else would have to be found. Of 
course, ^the simpler the figure the 
more easily can it be remembered, 
aiid the better chance is given to the 
book. I have, therefore, entered all 
numbers from 1 to 100 at Stationers’ 
Hall for my clients. ' 1 ’ is to be 


the title of the next book of our lead - 1 
ing novelist, whose recent researches 
in Egypt ” 

Calling on another famous pub- 
lisher, our representative gathered 
the opinion that, while figures were 
good, the combination of letters and 
figures was better. ‘'There will be 
a rush to register the title ‘ 1 ’ for 
instance,” said the senior partner 
with a smile. Well, let them have 
it. Personally we have secured ‘Al,’ 
and that will be the title of our lead- 
ing novelist’s new book. You saw in 
the papers, no doubt, that she was 
.reserving the announcement of the 
title for a few weeks. Well, you can 
take it from me that that is the 
title.” 

Looking in upon his tobacconist, 
who is something of a wit, our repre- 
sentative founE him smiling gently 
over the title 2J.” “An epitome 
-of domestic life,” he said darkly. 
"By the way, hdve you tried our 
' Tertium Quid ’ ? No niarried home 
is complete without it.” 


THE AMENDE FEMININE. 

Dear Jack, when we quarrelled last 
night 

I told you to go, and you went, 
And I Ve felt ever since I must write 
To say I said more than I meant. 

But your smile was so cuttinglj calm, 
Your manner so slightingly short. 
That my sensitive feelings found 
balm 

In the shape of a bitter retort, 

I told you to go in disgust, 

Omitting the usual kiss, 

Our tender adieu, which I trust, 

Like md, you ’ve continued to miss. 

Till then I ’d consistently shown 
A character guiltless of flaws ; 

Last night you were treated, I own, 
To a small exhibition of claws. 

My temper was hot, I confess, 

I really won’t argue again,. 

Much love, yours as ever — P.S., 

I am sure I was right in the main. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons^ Monday. 
May 18. — Prince Arthur back again 
after latest wrestle with his ancient 
enemy influenza. Occasion led up to 
one of those little episodes that from 
time to time grace the course of 
Party strife. Catching sight of 
Leader of . Op- 
position entering 
from behind 
Speaker’s Chair, 
all sections 
joined in a 
hearty cheer 
of welcome. 

Later, when 
Prince Arthur 
enquired about 
course of pub- 
lic business, the 
Premier prefaced 
answer with 
word of hearty 
congratulation on 
his recovery. 

Whereat there 
was another out- 
burst of general 
cheering. 

In both Houses 
resolution sub- 
mitted pro- 
posing erection 
in Westminster 
Abbey of monu- 
ment to C.-B. 

Leaders of Oppo- 
s i t i o n heartily 
concur, but sig- 
nificantly suggest 
that time has 
come w’hen such 
monuments 
should be housed 
elsewhere. The 
Abbey is a con- 
gested district of 
the illustrious 
dead. No room 
for fresh comers. 

Lansdowne re- 
calls fact that 
when honour 
was done to late Lord Salisbury it 
was found necessary to find space by 
chipping away the monument of a 
lesser hero. Some of the young men 
below gangway in the Commons do 
not altogether like the idea of closing 
the Abbey to possible Premiers. For 
Prince Arthur it is clearly an act of 
renunciation, which will doubtless 
have paramount weight throughout 
the dim and distant future. 

Crowded benches in anticipation of 
second reading of Education Bill. 
’Since it was last before House a 


great deal has happened. Ministry re- 
constructed. Incidentally McKenna, 
laying down ferule of schoolmaster, 
has taken up the trident of Britannia. 
Understood he had done with Educa- 
tion Board and all its works. But 
here he is, having laid aside his 
laced cocked hat, ungirded his 
sword, standing at the Table dis- 
coursing about contracting out, im- 


perial grants, and the Cowper-Temple 
clause, just as if there were no such 
things as battleships, dockyards, and 
scrap-heaps. For this time only. It 
is his Bill, as was the Budget the 
Premier’s. Accordingly he launches 
it on second reading course; there- 
after Eunciman will take the helm. 

Business done , — Second reading of 
Education Bill moved. 

Tuesday. — Extraordinary scene 
thfe afternoon. Sixty-seven questions 
on paper addressed to Ministers. 
Adding supplementary ones put by 


the Interrogatory Ashley, number 
ran up to four-score. This all very 
well as far as it went. But, as it 
takes two to make a quarrel, so must 
there be duality in the matter of put- 
ting and answering questions. When 
Ashley rose with cluster of three 
to begin with, there were just as 
many Ministers on Treasury Bench. 
As the hour sped Member after 
Member rose at 
call of Speaker, 
but the Minister 
addressed was 
absent. 

Explanation of 
unfamiliar pheno- 
menon presently 
dawned on won- 
dering House. 
The patriots who 
sit behind Front 
Opposition 
Bench, and take 
good care the 
sun never sets on 
the British Em- 
pire, had ar- 
ranged a sort of 
s n i p ing expedi- 
tion. The guns 
included Captain 
Faber, evidently 
depressed at ru- 
m o u r e d retire- 
ment of White- 
ley; Sir William 
Bull (son of the 
late John Bull) ; 
Captain Craig, 
and Earl Winter- 
ton, on whose 
Lead incessant 
cares of State 
are already 
sprinkling the 
snows of yester- 
year. Each man 
had his target 
assigned to him. 
Winterton, in- 
deed, had four, 
which seemed on 
face of it a re- 
grettable truck- 
ling to rank. 

The little game was to fire off 
questions addressed to Ministers in 
charge of Departments. Form iden- 
tical save for variation of the style of 
Minister. It ran thus : To ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether, having regard to the almost 
universal recognition of Empire Day 
by the self-governing communities of 
his Majesty’s Dominions beyond the 
Seas, he will give instructions for the 
Union Jack to be flown on the India 
Office buildings on Empire Day ? ’ ’ 
Thus Faber potting Buchamh. 
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The Babe (up) in Arms. 

(Earl W-nt-rt-n ) 

Next came Bull with intent to make 
a bull’s-eye on Colonel Seely as repre- 
senting the Colonies. To Captain 
Craig’s firm hand and sure eye were 
committed the life and fortunes of 
Eunciman, just come to the Educa- 
tion Office. As for Winterton, he, 
firing right and left, was expected to 
bring down Asquith at the head of 
affairs, Herbert Gladstone at the 
Home Office, Birrell at the Irish 
Office, and felt quite sure he would 
never miss the spacious figure of 
Napoleon B. Haldane. 

This was the little scheme formu- 
lated in secret council. In design 
and frame faultless as those of Ter- 
ritorial Army. The best laid schemes 
of mice and statesmen ‘‘gang aft 
agley ” {anglice, don’t always come 
off). The Ministers marked down for 
slaughter warily kept out of range. 
The conspirators fondly pictured 
them^ getting up one after another, 
and in varying form making excuse 
for their shameless neglect of the 
highest Imperial interests. Their 
absence spoiled the whole thing. 
Worse still, the Premier stepped in. 
An awkward man to take a hand iff 
this sort of game. Answering for 
self and colleagues, he coolly re- 
marked: “No sufficient reason has 
been shown for departure in this 
matter from the practice of our pre- 
I decessors.” 

A nasty one that. Object of de- 
monstration was, of course, to show 
up this Government in its true light, 
as Little Englanders who care no- 


thing for Empire or Empire Day. would be ipoonvenient to embody in 
And here was Premier incidentally Act of Parliament a word which has 
recalling familiar fact that during contrary meanings according to the 
their long term of office his prede- geographical line above or below 
cessors were equally guilty. which it is cited. 

As Sark says, men will be boys And now comes Tweedmouth with 
sometimes. a new definition of Friendship. In 

Business done . — Second reading debate on alleged inefficiency of artii- 
debate on Education Bill carried on lery in Territorial Army he quoted a 
through eight hours in House that letter from an authority “ who,” he 
successfully managed to conceal added, “is a friend of Lord 
tumult of feeling in the matter. Egberts.” 

House^ of Lords, Friday . — Apart “How do you know he is my 


'5-VI 


from legislative circumstance. House friend? ” asked the sturdy Bobs. 
of Lords is ever interesting.^ Has a “I have seen you sitting together, ” 
way of flashing unexpected sidelights replied Lord President of the Coun- 
on common objects that endears it to cil with air of ingenuous conviction 
mankind, and may be counted upon not generally shared by noble lords, 
to prevail against the machinations of To the trained legal mind of Long 
tdiose who would mend it or end it. ,JonN O’Connor, looking on from the 
Only the other night Burly Balfour Commons’ pen, there occurred what 
accidentally unearthed a curious ety- may be cited as a loading case. For 
Committee on many years after the great disruption 
bcottish Land Values^ Bill he moved in Committee Boom No. 15, Tim 
an amendment in vdiich he spoke of Healy and John Dillon sat together 
any purpose to which such land can on second bench below gangway in 
pr^ently be devoted.” the Commons. It is true they 

Discovered un- 
accountable op- ‘ ■’ 

position on part 

of English Peers ^ ™ l 

on his own side. • / v \ . ' 

They seemed ! 4 

altogether to mis- Hv.' | 

construe inten- j ' 

tion of the ' / 

amendment. / ' L I 

Didn’t even seem / ^ 

that whilst north ' P '' 

means at the 

present time, , |p!n W \ ' 

signifies at some i 

future time. This W'- ' 

shows how hollow i'J 

is the so-called 1. . . .. “ ] 

know that the difference between Presbyterians and 
wmie Liib- Baptists can be better personified than in the cases of the rt. bon. 
COvery was ratal gentleman the Leader of the Opposition and my bon. friend who was 
1-0 amendment. President of the Baptist Union last year.” (Laughter.) — Mr. Bunciman. 

Obviously it (Mr. B-lf-r aad Sir G-rge Wh-te.) ^ 
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TRIALS OF A FISHERM AN.-NO. I. 

'Extracts from the diary of a heglnner —“Just rented best bit of TROUT-FisiiiNa in the coukty. Heard mayfly were up, so 
STARTED AT ONCE FoUND OTTER HOUNDS BEEN ALL OVER THE WATER. MASTER SAID HE WAS GLAD TO SEE ME OUT, BUT THOUGHT I SHOULD 
FIND WADERS AWFULLY HOT TO GO OTTER-HUNTING IN.” 


mutually assumed attitude which, as 
Air. Flavin used to say, '‘brought 
their backs face to face." Still, they 
fulfilled Tweedmouth’s definition of 
friendship, since they were " seen sit- 
ting together." How fallacious is the 
deduction appears in recollection of 
this familiar incident. 

Business done. — Commons Discuss- 
ing Scotch Local Option. 


A Fatal Harmony. 

“ Miss Olive Ibbotson proved to be a young 
woman wearing a green costume, and a bat 
trimmed with yellow lace. As there was a 
previous conviction for a similar offence, she 
was ordei ed to find a surety or undergo twenty- 
one days’ imprisonment .” — Daily Chronicle. 


The Liverpool Echo on the “ Direc- 
toire ’ ' gown : — 

“A lady representativo of the ‘Morning 
Leader’ has been making inquiries as to the 
reception of the new mode in London, and finds 
that it is likely to be distinctly chilly.” 

It certainly has that appearance. 


GETTIN' HITCHED. 

We' cannot help feeling that Mr. 
George Bernard Shaav is making a 
grave mistake in not working out his 
plays in collaboration with Mr. 
George Ade. Getting Married sadly 
wants some “ hustle " or “ ginger " 
put into it, and the author of The 
College Widoiv could certainly have 
supplied this, e.g. : — 

Gettin' Hitched. 

A heart-to-heart talk by George 
A. Shaw, of London (Eng.). 

Middle of the second Act . — The 
Bridgenorth family are trying to 
draw up a modern form of mar- 
riage contract between Edith 
Bridgenorth and Cecil Sykes. 
Bill Collins, a “ prominent " 
waiter, is called in to advise. 

The Bishop. Say, Collins, we 
want you here on the Socrates stunt. 
Edith ’s been putting up a hollen: 
against hitching in with Sykes. She 
wants a Liberty Hall contract. 


Collins. Wal, Bish., I 'm right on 
to this. Make it T.C. 

Edith. “ Till cancelled "? That ’s 
till I mean to quit, I guess. 

Sykes. Say, but that ’s where I 
begin to buck. Suppose I call to see 
]t out? 

Collins. Wal, make it seven with 
an option. 

The General. Excuse me butting 
in, but what 's the matter with the 
kiddies ? Say now, which end do 
they go? 

lleginald Bridgenorth. Wait till 
they Te grown up and on their own 
toddles. Twenty-one years from 
copyrighting. 

Lesbia. If I w’cren’t a real English 
lady I 'd say that was a Hades of 
a long time. {Squirms from the 
audience.) 

Mrs. Beginald. Sure! I guess that 
one year with a husband w^ould feed 
me up to Plirnsoll mark. It ’s me 
for the- sample life ! 

Father Antony {poising a stylo). 
Amendment proposed by Old Man 
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Reginald — twenty-one years from 
copyrighting. Those in favour 
elevate. . . 

8t. John Hotchkiss (interrupting). 
Say, of all the pinkest set of farm- 
hands ! You ’ve clean forgot the 
dough! Which one takes the jack- 
pot ? 

Collins. Say, bub, you 're gettin' 
too mighty new I (Takes him by the 
collar and deposits him outside the 
window.) Git! And don't you stop 
to pick daisies I 

The Bishop (slapping him on the 
hack admiringly). Say, Collins, 
you 're real smart on the rush 
line I 

Collins (deprecatingly). Wal, 

Bish., I guess I ain't in the 
same hemisphere with Mrs. 
George. ^ 

The Bishop. Your sis-in-law ? 

Collins. The same. She 's 
curry. She could settle this 
matter in a trance in two 
winks. 'Phone her up on her 
private wire, Bish. 

The Bishop (taking up the 
telephone), Hal. . . 

Curtain, 


LONDON LETTERS. 

VII. 

Dear Charles, — Many thanks for 
your letter. Don't side just because 
you get up at six o'clock and feed 
the cow, or shave the goat, or what- 
ever it is. Other people get up early 
too. For the last few weeks I have 
sprung out of bed at seven-thirty. (I 
always “ spring " out — it is so much 
more classy.) But I doubt if I can 
keep it up. 

The truth is that I have just made 
an unhappy discovery. 


The curtain rises on Act III. 
with the actors in the 
same position, folloioing 
the new dramatic tech- 
nique. 

The Bishop (at the tele- 
phone). . . , lo 1 , . . That you, 

Mrs. George? Hustle right 
here. We want you slick. 

St, John Hotchkiss (climb- 
ing in through the windoio). 

Gee whiz, I want to see this 
out. Rah 1 for Mrs. G., boys ! 

Rah, rah, rah, G.E.O.R.G.E., 
rah, rah. . . . (Collins goes 
to remove him.) 

Mrs. George (entering). 

Leave him to me, Bill, I'll 
I rattle him presently. (Collins 
^desists.) What you want me 
for, Bish. ? 

The Bishop. Can you clot the 
philosophy of love and marriage into 
a one-minute trance? 

Mrs. George. Sure ! But for men 
only. (The ladies retire.) 

Mrs. George (in a trance, dreamily). 
I gave you the sun and the moon and 
the sleet of stars, and you said, 

That ain't enough.'' I gave you the 
whole universe in one embrace, and 
you said, ‘‘ Look slippy with the 
breakfast ! " I gave you an aeon in a 
single instant, and you said, “ What 
about the holes in my sox? " I was 
your chattel, and it was not enough. 
Wal, now I guess I 'm going to light 
right out with a muffin-bell, and give 
you. . . Curtain, 



TERRITORIAL TROUBLES 

Sergeant, I ’ve got 


Eeevuit . “Please. 

’and.” 

Sergeant-Instructor. “Wot yer been doin’ ? 
YER ’ead ? ” 


the impression that my man's name 
was Turley; I should say my third 
of a man, because I share him with 
two others, but anyhow I thought his 
whole name was Turley. So 1 used 
to write nice little notes, beginning 
“ If you 're waking, call me, Turley," 
and leave them about for him. He 
invariably woke at seven and read 
them — and came and called me, 
mother dear. Of course I had to get 
up. Well, I have now heard that his 
name is really Holland, which 
makes all the difference. It would 
be absurd to write him any more 
notes of that kind. My one satisfac- 
tion 'is that I can claim to own a 
third of Holland, which is about 


4,000 square miles. Multiply that 
by 640 and you get it in acres. Quite 
the landowner. 

Moreover, Charles, my lad, you 
are not the one person who knows 
things about animals. You may 
be on terms of familiarity with the 
cow and the goat, but these are not 
the only beasts. What acquaint- 
ance, for example, have you with 
'reptiles? The common newt — do 
you know anything about kim? No. 
Well then, now I 'll tell you. 

When I was seven and John was 
I was under! eight we went to a naturalist's in 
Hampstead to enquire the 
price of newts. They were 
threepence each, not being 
quite in season. We bought 
sixpenny- worth ; the man put 
them into a paper bag for us, 
and we took them up on the 
Heath to give them a gallop. 
When we opened the bag we 
found three newts inside. It 
seemed impossible that the 
thing could have happened 
naturally, so we went back to 
the shop to explain to the man 
that he had made a mistake. 
However he hadn't; he had 
merely given us one newt dis- 
count. (Remember that when 
next you 're buying them.) 
Well, we returned to the 
Heath, and they showed their 
paces. Now the newt is an 
amphibious animal (Greek) ; 
he is quite as much at ease 
in the bathroom as on the mat. 
So when we got them home 
we arranged to try them in 
our bath. 

This is where you cry. For 
a time all went well. They 
dived, swam (back and front), 
trod water, returned to life 
when apparently drowned, and 
so forth. Then John pulled 
up the waste-pipe. He says 
now that he did it inadver- 
tently, but I fancy that he 
wanted to see what would happen. 
What did happen was that they got 
into the whirlpool and disappeared. 
We turned on both the hot and cold 
taps to see if they would come back, 
but they didn’t. Apparently you 
don't. We rushed into the garden to 
see if they would return by the drain- 
pipe with the rain-water, but not 
they. Only the paper-bag was left to 
us . . . and (to this day I cannot 
recall it without a tear) it was John 
who popped it. 

Charles, w^e never saw those 
newts again. Crusoe, Cleaver and 
Robinson were their names. Robin- 
and Crusoe they were to have 


SPLINTER IN MY 


Strokin’ 


son ana urusoe tney were 
been; and when the third came and 
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Old Gentleman. “Now, Kiddies, do you wakt me to have a game of romps with you? Eii?’* 
Youngster. “Oh, no! We’re playing at Indians, and you’re no use. You’re scalped already! ’ 


seemed to take a fancy to Kobinson, ^ 
we called him Cleaver. Where are 
they now? In the mighty Thames 
somewhere, I suppose. So, Charles, 
if ever you are near the river, keep 
a friendly eye open for them, will 
you? They may be a little wild now, 

, but they were good newts in their 
day. 

We had a Buforium too in our time, 
you must know. I have just made 
that word up, and it means a place’ 
where you keep toads. In our -case it 
was the sink. The toad, as you may 
not have realised, has no vomerine or 
maxillary teeth, but he has got a dis- 
tinct tympanum. Tlow-ever, what I 
really wanted to say was that the 
toad has a pyriform tongue of incredi- 
ble length, ■ by means of which he 
catches his prey, thus differing from 
the frog, which leaps at 'em. W^e 
used to station a toad opposite one of 
the walls of the sink — of the Bufo- 
rium, and then run his breakfast 
dowm the side. Som:itimes it would 
be a very long centipede, and thefi 
you could have one toad for each) 


end; or a What brutes little 

boys are ; I 'm not going to tell you 
any more about toads. (Except to 
say that his omosternum is generally 
missing. That must be very annoying.) 

Did I ever talk to you about our 
hedgehogs? Wc kept no end of 
them, but Peter was the only one 
who stayed. He used to live in the 
scullery, so as to see that no black- 
beetles got about. One night the 
cook woke up suddenly and remem- 
bered that she had left the scullery 
tap running. So she jumped out of 
bed and ran downstairs, not even 
stopping to put on slippers. . . • 

She was a very heavy w^oman. . . 
No, Peter wasn’t hurt much ; but 
she refused to have him in the 
kitchen again. 

This is a very zoological letter, but 
I just wanted to show you that you 
weren't the only one. Time fails me 
to tell you of a mole which we put 
in the geranium bed, of a certain 
kind of caterpillar from which we 
caught nettle-rash, of a particularly 
handsome triton which we kept in a 


tank with a crab, giving them fresh 
and salt water on alternate days, so 
that there should be no quarrelling. 
It is enough if I have made it clear 
that one does not need to have Castle 
Bumpbrook on one's notepaper in 
order to commune with Nature. 

I -want two wedding presents — I 
don’t mean for myself. What do 
\ou suggest? I bar anything for the 
table. Newly married couples might 
do nothing but eat to judge from the 
tilings they get given them. At pre- 
sent I hesitate between the useful — 
as, for instance, twenty thousand 
cubic feet of gas, and the purely 
ornamental — say an antimacassar. 
‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Jones — a 
towel-horse ” : you never see that, do 
you? And yet you could pay any- 
thing for a pure-bred one, and they 
are very useful. The bride always 
wears "'valuable old Ploniton lace, 
the gift of her aunt." Otherwise it 's 
not legal. Kitty never had an aunt, 
had she? Then you aren’t properly 
married, Chables, I ’m sorry. 

A, A, M, 
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f of hell by the aid of the Cross. He also proves himself 

I; OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. a- very St. Anthony by the strength with which he re- 

: (By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerhs.) advances of the artist’s favourite 

^ model, a lady, I regret to say, who was no better than 

After reading The Metropolis (Arnold), I am not at she should be. In the end both Freethinker and 
all surprised that London is so full of Americans just Magdalen are won over by Brother Paul’s influence to 
now; New York certainly seems the limit. Mr. Upton join in his New Crusade against wickedness in high (and 
Sinclair’s book would be called, I suppose, a story with low) places. Though the tone and tendency of the book 
a purpose; actually it is almost entirely purpose with are irreproachably moral, I think it suffers artistically 
only a very slight story. The hero spends most of his from being part novel and part sermon. Nevertheless, 
time at the houses of hopeless vulgarians who eat too unlike so many modern examples of its two component 
much ; that, roughly, is the plot. • There are a good parts, it is neither stupid nor dull. 

many other characters in the book, and they also eat too 

much. Mr. Sinclaik describes many of the things they Mr. Johi^ Ayscough shows in his novel Maroiz (Con- 
eat— with, it seems to me, a certain gusto; rather as if stable) that he is a master of detail; but he is, I think, 
he wanted you to knbw that he had been through it all in some danger of allowing detail to master him. The 
himself. (What a change from the corned beef in The reader may be occasionally bored,’’ he seems to say. 
Jungle!) When 1 read a book of this kind I am always ‘‘ but no detail of Marotz's life is insignificant to me, 
puzzled by one point. Is the author writing from his and I mean to write my book in my own way.” It is, 
own inside know perhaps, ungrateful 

on at these million- " r'-' , ; Ayscougpi’s method 

aires’ houses? If when, on the whole, 

not, then his testi- i* produces a most 

mony is of little ■ excellent result, 

value. On the other : - V But I confess that 

^ MaroU’s life in the 

'-■A' paration (she arrives 

rX' -. there on p. 97 and 

doesn’t get out till 

described 
wearisome 

'V ■; ..-.A' minuteness. Mr. 

■ u. ( ■ ■ I Ayscough is him- 

' aware that he 

. ■ t- ^ • , is becoming tedious, 

that now he is •Nf' " f/Al, ^ for just before his 

making money by ' M heroine leaves the 

running them down. Convent he 

However, Mr. Sin- ' •'••■•--A writes:— ‘‘To the 

OLAm must _ settle ' ■■■ ■/.-<:- reader it is scarcely 

that with himself; 3 likely that Marote 

p douht the end A SENSITIVE PLANT. should have ap- 

justifies the means. •» neareii verv intprpcS 

I wish him all sue- Friend of Amateur Gardener. “That seems a curious arrangement What’s miexebr- 

witoxi luixi dxx buo the SCREEN FOR?” mg. The remark 

^ “Sh-h! If that flower knew this wasn’t real rain, it wouldn’t grow i® candid and 

campaign is againsr another inch ! ” true. However 

immorality; but I during her early and 

think he makes a mistake in attacking vulgarity so unhappy married life, and through the peaceful years 
strenuously. Eidicu le would be a better weapon. while she is bringing up her son in the lonely Sicilian 

•Rv n.P. anips i-hni- shnU ■yrr.f /-T.Axnri AA,. Marotz IS drawn with admirable skill and care. 


uV,<7 


puzzled by one point. Is the author waiting froi 

own inside know- 

ledge of what goes ^ rT?-— - ^ 

on at these million- 
aires’ houses? If 

not, then his testi- ’ -j?* 

mony is of little 

value. On the other : ' ' 

hand, if he speaks * 

from experience, //. ' i 

then one cannot help ■ * i 

reflecting that he 

has accepted the h /' 

hospitality of these ' 
people, that he has ITT .-j. ., T.-.. 
been given a very . , r . 

good or, at any ' 

rate a very filling - : ' 

time by them, and " ' 

that now he is ' 

making money by ,,1 y..;;;'; x 'v.:< 

running them down. 

However, Mr. Sin- 
CLAIR must settle 

that with himself; — /..//mi,,/.., — 

no doubt the end yy SET 

justifies the means. -rr • t a .-y •» 

I wish him all sue- Amateur Gardener. ‘ 

r T . THE SCREEN FOR ? ” 

cess m so lar as his a ^ a it 

. ° AO . “Sh-h! If that flower 

campaign is against another inch ! ” 

immorality ; but I — — 

think he makes a mistake in attacking vulgari 
strenuously. Ridicule would be a better weapon. 














SENSITIVE PLANT. 


Friend of Amateur Gardener. “ That seems 

THE SCREEN FOR ? ” 

A G. “Sh-h! If that flower knew this ’i 
ANOTHER inch! ” 


CURIOUS arrangement 


If that FLOWER KNEW THIS WASN’T REAL RAIN, IT WOULDN’T GROW 


By The Gates that shall not Prevail (Lane), Mr. F^om; " f c ^^™Die skhi ana ca... 

Herbert M, Farrington means, I suppose, the powers tastic newryViplpao ^y-li 

of hell. His hero, a muscular East End parson, is not sincere and cens^;tTl^?>°^ ^ impresses me as a 

above persuading people* to be Christians by the argu- ^ ° so entious piece of work. 

mentMm aci fisticuffs, and is well qualified to take the mat Mr. Paul Herring’s Draaon’s Billr rCAsserti 


Mr. Paul Herring’s Dragon’s 


(Cassell) is 


against the champion heavy-weight of the lower regions, drowned in dialogue, and I should be very sorry to hav 
Mr. Farrington calls him Brother Paul, Brother Peter to count the ” ” ■ ' 


remarks which are scattered over 


in 11 -JIT T n u A. VV XJLXVJIL Cl J. C ttC-cX LljtJX tJU O V Cl 

Herring manufactures jokes without 
should have been tempted to christen Mr. Higgins, late difficulty, but he is far too easily satisfied. To be un- 
king of the Sandb aggers (whom Brother Paul had attainable,’' said her Grace in an epigram, ” is an ideal 
brought into the fold by knooking him out), Nihlich Nick life, aiid produces satisfactory dividends.” Her Grace 
instead of Bunker Bill, A niblick has just as much to by the way, was called the Duchess of Dazzle: but i 
^ bunker, and seems to express more cannot say that her conversation reflected her title Mr 
^tly the unregenerate character of the converted Herring’s lavish display of verbal fireworks suffers from 
Hooligan. But that is by the way. Brother Paul sits a prevailing dampness, and his undoubted gifts of 
to a fashionable Free-thinkmg painter for an allegorical imagination are lost in a riot of words. If he would give 
portrait (bearing the same title as the book), in which he up trying to be so amusing I think that his next novel 
is represented in his monkish cassock defying the storms might be really good. For Mr. Herring has ideas 
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The number of American naval 
men who are tattooed has now, 
according to an official report, 
reached an astonishing figure, and it 
is not impossible that the style of the 
present naval uniform may be 
altered. There is talk of a low neck 
blouse^ with short sleeves, to enable 
these illustrated sailors to be seen to 
advantage. ^ ^ 

* 

According to Eciiter, the Mohmand 
War will cost £200,000; and we have 
received an angry letter from a City 
Man asking why the Government did 
not conduct the matter on commer- 
cial dines. Can 
any reasonable 
person doubt, he 
asks, that if at 
the beginning of 
the trouble the 
Viceroy had 
written to the 
Mohmands s a y- 
ing that he was 
about to fit out a 
£200,000 expe- 
d i t i 0 n against 
them, but was 
willing to settle 
the matter 
for £100,000, a 
prompt accept- 
ance of the offer 
would have en- 
sued ? 

* * 

I n s u ffi c i ent 
credit, we think, 
has been given to 
Mr. Balfour for 
his self-denying 
ordinance in pro- 
posing that no 
Premiers shall in 
future have monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey, for room 
could always have been found for 
the effigy of so slim a statesman. 

* 

Our present electoral system, 
according to Mr. Asquith, is ‘'an 
inadequate and untrustworthy ex- 
ponent of the real opinions of the 
people.’' This is surely an extreme 
case of esprit d’escalier. It ought 
to have been said just after the 

General Election. 

* 

When Lieutenant-General Laurie, 
the Mayor of Paddington, presented 
the French President with an ad- 
dress his Worship wore his mayoral 
rofies over his general’s uniform. In 
these days of Maud Allans and 
Directoire dresses, Mrs. Grundy finds 
this exceedingly satisfactory.' 


The visit of the French President 
to the Exhibition was marred by at 
least one accident, which seems to 
have escaped the gentlemen of the 
Press. A young representative of one 
of our loading public schools was 
heard shouting lustily, as M. 
Fallieres passed, ‘Wive le France! 
Vive le France! ” 

c e * 

“ On the occasion of the visit to 
Windsor the President will have a 
travelling escort of Household 
Cavalry, and will leave Paddington 
by special train at 3.50 in the after- 
noon.” We regard this as a most un- 
fair reflection on the speed of the 
G.W.R. 


At the gala performance at the 

Oi)era House, wffieii the Alaharajah 

of Nepal wore his famous jewelled 

head-dress said to be worth £50,000, 

his Highness, we hear, was advised 

not to remove it in case sonde absent- 

minded playgoer should walk off with 

it in mistake for his opera hat. 

* * 

* 

There wms great joy in Berlin the 
other day when the new^s arrived that 
the Lusitania's record had been 
beaten — until it transpired that it 
was the Lusita?iia that had done it. 

* 

Jic 

The Old Age Pension idea is very 
much in the air just now, and even 
the Admiralty is determined to be in 
the fashion. A naval veteran living 
in the Norfolk village of Ludham has 


just received a medal for services in 
the Baltic in 1854. 

* ^ 

The Sex War from day to day. 
News of a great victory for women 
now reaches us. A lady — Miss Tit- 
TERTON of Musselburgh — has won the 
Ladies’ Golf Championship at St. 
Andrews. 

Two items from the Magazine 
Page of The Daily Mail : — 

Evening Dress for the Ball Eoom. 
Lepers in Purple. 

SH * 

Now that Mr. Jack Dones, the 
brother of the Misses Zena and 
Phyllis Dare, 
has been the 
hero of a motor- 
car summons, he 
is, it is rumoured, 
to have a pic- 
ture-postcard ALL 
TO HIMSELF. 

* 

Mr. Thomas 
A T t enborough, 
a member of the 
famous p a w n- 
broking family, 
has left legacies 
to more than 
forty of his 
nephews and 
nieces. In a 
word, he has 
behaved as a 
true Uncle 
should. 

* ^ 

Mr. Theodore 
Davis, the 
Egyptologist, i n 
unearthing the 
tomb of Hor-em- 
heb, the last king 
of the eighteenth 
dynasty, discovered that the tomb 
had been rifled by robbers at least 
3,500 years ago. The matter, we 
understand, has been placed in the 
hands of the local police. 

* * 

In the Cambridge County Court 
last week a debtor informed the judge 
that he had varicose veins, gout, en- 
teric fever, pleurisy, pneumonia, 
erysipelas, and influenza; but, in 
cross-examination, a clever solicitor, 
w^e understand, elicited the fact that 
the fellow was otherwise pretty well. 


“For sale, large packing-case, zinc-lined, 
suitable for per=ion going abroad ; cheap.” — 
Glasfjo w 111 c 'I I )i'j Cf! 1 irn. 

It is certainly cheap, but we always 
prefer to pay a little more and travel 
outside the hold. 



‘‘ Stop ’ Stop > Can't you stop ? ” 

^‘Stop? Why sometimes we stops for hours, and has to re dragged away!” 


YOL. oxxxiy. 


A A 
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TO A CANDIDATE FOR A CORONET. 

[The Prime Minister addresses a climber (M.P.) who has been of 
great pecuniary assistance to the Party, but cannot be raised to the 
Peerage because his seat is not considered safe, his majority being 
a ^ealtry two thousand.] 

Sir — and I would that I could say My Lord * — 
None more than you deserves a title ; d 

Your gifts are such that I can scarce afford ^ 

Adequate space for their recital; 

But this is not the psychic hour, I fear, 

For making you a Peer. 

Your claims are obvious. If in point of birth 
You are as yet a mere beginner, 

You have attained to that more solid worth 
Which stamps to-day the certain winner; 

For wealth, like “ simple faith,” can always sneeze 
At Norman pedigrees. 

True instinct warned you not to waste your time 
On feats of science, art or letters ; 

You felt that only fools would hope to climb 
That w’-ay to seats among their betters; 

Besides, you never (frankly) had a brain 
Designed for such a strain. 

But other gifts you had, and these you pressed, 

With lavish hints of more to follow, 

Into the Libera] Party’s yawning chest 
Where nothing ever fills the hollow; 

And every time you thought: ‘‘ Unless I err, 
Something must soon occur.” 

For it was understood, though no one spoke. 

Since spoken terms might sound too sordid, 

That loyalty like yours was not a joke. 

And couldn’t well go unrewarded; 

Otherwise Virtue, to the general sorrow, 

Would shut up shop to-morrow. 

So you were put upon the waiting list. 

Then came those dreadful by-disasters. 

Which made us feel how much you might be missed 
If, in revolt from former pastors. 

Your flock’s majority, two thousand strong, 

Happened to go all wrong. 

Few seats, in fact, are safe — this side the Tweed 
(Thank Fleaven for Scotland’s taste in humour!); 
And you, who were to found a noble breed, 

Must be content to spread a rumour 
That you declined to join, though clear the call, 

A House condemned to fall. 

You are well out of it; for yours W'ould be 
The sorry end which fate conferred on 
That Greek who steered the Persians o’er the sea, 
And won a golden crown for guerdon. 

Whereat the Admiral, by way of banter. 

Chopped off his head mstanter. O. S. 


To Fill Wasps.— CJap your bands smartly together so as to crush 
the insect between them as it flies. When thus killed it is quite unable 
to sting ” — The Country Side. 

Though it is quite true that a dead wasp cannot sting, 
yet it should be noted that a dying wasp is sometimes 
so ungrateful as to spurn the hand that stroked it. 
Beginners, therefore, should, avoid the ” south end,” 
where the sting is, and clap the aniniM-on the head* 


SONGS IN SEASON. 

[Spoken to the Editor.] 

My dear sir, you would like to have the first 
refusal of a really good song? No self-respecting music- 
hall will soon be without its ” Exhibition Song,” and, 
in anticipation of the great demand there is sure to be, 
I beg to submit the following samples: — . 

No. 1. 

[Note. — ^This song may be sung in public (singer’s risk), and should 
be delivered by a real lady dressed in clothes which no gentleman 
Ti ould wear.] 

At Shepherd’s Bush the Franco-Brit 
At present ’s going strong, 

And those who haven’t been to it 
Should not delay too long; 

So get your shillings ready, boys. 

And ask your girl to go 
And share with you the many joys 
Of — this — stu-pen-dous — show^ 1 

{Chorus) 

Come, come, come to the Bush along, 

Don’t dee-lay 1 

What if you do have to struggle and push a long 
Way, way, way? 

Once you get there won’t it make Flossie stare 1 
It will strike her dumb; 

And imagine her joy when you take her, my boy, 

To the stadi-adi-um ' 

You don’t seem to care much for that song? Well, 
here I have a different kind altogether. This song should 
be sung by a Naval officer- -Admiral preferred— who 
waves a Union Jack in one hand and a Tricolor in the 
other. He must have white gloves, and the tune should 
be something like the Marseillaise , with just a soupgon 
of the National Anthem in it. Dark stage. Limelight 
on the flags. ® 

No. 2. 

In Nelson’s days the French w^e fought 

On land and on the sea; (waves Union Jack.) 

In Nelson’s time who would have thought 

To-day such friends we ’d be? (ivaves Tricolor ) 

Our flags are both Bed, White and Blue, 

And out at Shepherd’s Bush 

They wave together, and now who (defiaritly) 

Will dare those flags to push ? 

(waves both flags.) 

[Why ‘‘push’’?— E d. 

Didn t I tell you this is a music-hall song? 

Ah! I had forgotten. — E d.] 

(Chorus) 

Then here ’s to the new-formed friendship 
Twixt France and old John Bull ; 

May neither of us ever have to send ship 

[Pardon me ; I think I will take advantage of the offer 
you made me at the beginning of this interview. Ed 

What offer? 

Th6 first refusal of your songs!— E d.] 


“ The Musical Society then gave a performance of ‘ The Jackdaw of 
Rheims.’ We cannot but admit that a further week’s practice would 
have made a difference On more than one occasion the sopranos failed 
to come in at the right time and generally speaking the singers vere 
not well together Nevertheless the performance was in otli.r respects 
a good one. ’ — The Cambridge Chronicle. 

After all, heartiness and good fellowship are what you 
look for chiefly in a Musical Society. 
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KING COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAE-MAID. 


Tbe King (Me. Asquith). ‘“THIS BEGGAR-MAID SHALL BE MY QUEEN’— THAT IS IF THERE’S 
A GENERAL FEELING IN THE COUNTRY TO THAT EFFECT.” ’ 









To MAKE THE “REVIVAL OF THE GLORIES OF THE BRIGHTON BOAD ” MORE COMPLETE, WHY SHOULD NOT OTHER PUBHO-SPIIUTED MILLIONAIRES 

JOIN IN? Mr. Carnegie, for instance, might “hold up” the Vanderbilt coach in the good old style. 


CAUSE AND EEFECT. 

A Series of Hurried Halfpe^iny 

Leaders, 

Cause I. 

An old woman at East Harden Eas been so 
severely stung by a bee that slie has been con- 
fined to bod for a week. 

Effect. 

The Toll of a he Hive. 

It might almost be said that every 
day brings with it a new menace ; 
that life becomes more and more in- 
secure and fugitive. Science toils 
unceasingly to wrest the secrets from 
disease, and devise means whereby 
its terrible inroads may be repaired or 
prevented, while Nature at the same 
time is loosing her trained assailants. 
As summer after summer arrives, 
and brings with it the melancholy 
tale of the stings of bees, it becomes 
more and more evident that some- 
thing drastic must be done if man- 
kind is to be preserved from the blind 
attacks of this venomous insect. We 
submit with all seriousness that the 
time has come to ask ourselves the 
' question, Is honey worth the cost? 
There are parts of England during 
swarming time where the ground 
. literally runs blue with the common 
rural antidote to the poison of the 


hivG, too often, alas! of small avail, 
as a piece of news in our columns this 
morning again testifies. Once more 
we ask, Is honey worth such a cost? 

Cause TI. 

Mr. W. Hugli Spottiswoode aunomices a 
lai’ge increase in the demand for Printer’s 
Pie this year. 

Effect. 

A New Dish. 

It is gratifying to note that the 
British people are alive to the re- 
sponsibilities of their position as 
leaders of the world (although how 
long they can hold it with such a 
Government as v e now groan 
under is a question tragic in its un- 
certainty), and are sufficiently supple 
and plastic to be willing to experi- 
ment in new and wholesome articles 
of diet. What Printer’s Pie is we 
do not know; of what ingredients 
it is composed, or how prepared for 
human consumption; but it has a 
healthy substantial sound, and we 
have no more hesitation than usual 
in devoting a short leader in praise 
of our countrymen for their enter- 
prise and good sense. Yorkshire 
pudding and Norfolk dumplings the 
jockeys for me,’’ as Coleridge’s 
friend said) have formed the basis of 


many a stalwart British hero : why 
should not the pie of the printer^ I 
A7id so on. 

Cause III. 

The deatli is announced at Leeds of a house- 
agent named Webb, who has been in business 
for sixty-five years. 

Effect. 

A Dangerous Profession. 

A telegram from our special cor- 
respondent at Leeds reveals a state of 
things that cannot be too seriously i 
considered by the nation at large, and 
especially by the paterfamilias who is 
casting about for some career for his 
son. We refer to the death some- 
where or other of a house agent. The 
tragic thing is that almost every day 
brings a similar piece of news. 
One had always thought of the house 
agent as the member of a singularly 
reposeful and secure profession, im- 
mune from risks. But that is not 
the case. The house agent is sub- 
jected to a thousand perils, not the 
least of which is that of continually 
entering empty and, therefore, un- 
aired houses, often still damp from 
new bricks and mortar, with, very 
likely, thorough draughts in every 
room, owing to defective glazing. We 
cannot too seriously deprecate the ^ 
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unwisdom, to give it only a mild term, 
of owners of house property who do 
not keep fires always alight. Other 
evils of the house agent’s life are the 
risks of tripping up and falling over 
surveyor’s pegs, or even over his own 
tape measure, together with brain 
fever from the intricate task of re- 
ducing an estate to rods, poles, and 
perches. Altogether we think it ad- 
visable to warn fathers face to face 
with the question. What to do with 
our boys? to be very circumspect. 


PEEFOEIMEES IN PEEIL, 
Strange Adventures of Eminent 
Musicians. 

The perils to which musicians are 
exposed in the pursuit of their pro- 
fession have been vividly illustrated 
by the thrilling experiences of Sir 
Frederick Bridge, who, as we learn 
from a recent issue of The Daily 
Chronicle, while crossing the Eockies 
was wantonly attacked by a grizzly 
bear, and, though armed with no 
other weapon beyond a hymn-book, 
contrived to keep the savage intruder 
at bay. 

But the adventure of the genial 
organist of Westminster, alarming as 
it undoubtedly was, is easily east into 
the shade by the terrific and unex- 
ampled experience which recently 
befell Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Bamberger 
during a holiday trip to Switzerland. 
The gifted violinist and his charming 
wife were accompanied, as usual, by 
their remarkable child, Boleslas 
(who, though only two years old, has 
already obtained a complete mastery 
of the double-bass), and on the 
occasion in question were wheeling 
him in his semi-grand overstrung 
Bliithstein pram in the grounds of 
the hotel at Zermatt, when a golden 
eagle suddenly swooped from an in- 
credible altitude, seized the unsus- 
pecting infant in its talons and soared 
away to its eyrie on the summit of 
the Schreckhorn. The situation 
might have paralysed some parents, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Bamberger never 
lost their presence of mind for a 
single moment. Eushing to the 
hotel the gifted virtuoso at once tele- 
phoned to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Swiss Army for the loan of a 
captive balloon and a parachute, 
which arrived in the course of a few 
hours by special train. To inflate 
the balloon and ascend in it to the 
eagle’s eyrie was simple enough, but 
in the course of the ensuing struggle 
for the possession of the priceless 
infant the envelope of the balloon 
was pierced by the eagle’s beak. 
This, however, was the bird’s last 


effort, and the intrepid parents de- 
scended safely with their portentous 
offspring in the parachute. Con- 
gratulatory telegrams were subse- 
quently received from Herr Kusse- 
WITZKY, the famous double-bass vir- 
tuoso, Mr. Cortelyou, Mr. Otho 
Twigg, Mr. Orry Corjeag, and 
many other celebrities. We are glad 
to hear that Master Boleslas is none 
the worse for his adventure, though 
the eagle has succumbed to the 
wound inflicted by Mrs. Bamberger 
wdth a diamond-hilted hairpin pre- 
sented her by Count Tassilo Feste- 
Tics. The only untoward incident 
connected with the episode was the 
loss, by the rescuers, of a priceless 
collection of press-cuttings, which 
they inadvertently left in the eagle’s 
nest. 

In this context mention may fit- 
tingly be made of the narrow escape 
from a w^atery grave enjoyed by Mr. 
Bamberger last autumn while dry- 
fly fishing for tarpon in the Nile near 
Luxor. Mr. Bamberger, who is an 
expert disciple of old Isaak, had 
hooked, as he thought, a remarkably 
fine specimen of the tarpon tribe 
when a terrific tug at his line upset 
his balance and precipitated him into 
the waters of the historic stream. 
Holding his rod firmly in one hand 
while he paddled with the other, Mr. 
Bamberger suddenly realised that 
he had hooked, not a tarpon but a hip- 
popotamus, which made rapidly for 
him, spouting with rage and emit- 
ting prolonged hoots. The situation 
was most precarious, as Mrs. Bam- 
berger, who watched the scene from 
the bank, was unable to swim, and 
no musical critics or reporters were 
within hail ; but by a miraculous 
coincidence the monster, when only 
a couple of yards ofl, w’as suddenly 
seized with cramp, and sank like a 
stone, leaving the renowned artist to 
scramble on shore, dripping but un- 
daunted. The hippopotamus, we may 
add, was subsequently recovered, 
and his head, superbly stuffed, graces 
one of the thirty-six best bedrooms in 
Mr. Bamberger’s palatial residence 
in Park Lane. 


L’Entente Cordiale. 

“The King was wearing the imifomi of a 
French admiral, with the broad red ribbon of 
the T.egion of Honour across his breast. M 
Fallieies was in evening dress with the same 
red ribbon .” — Daily Mail. 

“Scaffolding has come down without the 
buildings ” — Evening Meics. 

How the architect’s heart must have 
been in his mouth as the daring ex- 
periment was made. 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A | 
STEENUOUS STATESMAN. 

May 25. — Eose at 6 a.m. Dic- 
tated letters to private secretaries till 
8. klotored in the Park till 9. 

9 a.m. — Guests at breakfast in- 
cluded Mme. Melbini, Fragson the 
Franco-British tragi-cornedian, and 
Miss AUefl Cunard, the new 
Apocryphal pirouettist from the 
Pantheon. 

10 A.M. — Eeceived deputation from 
Nonconformist divines protesting 
against remark of Eadical M.P. and 
Under- Secretary, who had spoken of 
private theatricals as an innocent 
amusement, lleturned a sympa- 
thetic answer. 

10.30. — Eeceived deputation of 
women suffragists demanding that in 
the case of women the term “ old 
ago pension ” should be abandoned 
as being invidious, and “ State 
salary ” substituted. Promised to 
give the matter my most clastic con- 
sideration. 

11.45. — Cabinet Council. 

1.30. — Lunched at home. Guests 
included Miss Topsy D’Urfey, the 
Brothers Golliwogg, Marie Lloyd, 
Ciiirgavin, and Booker Washington. 
Interesting theological discussion be- 
tween the two last named. Ciiirg- 
wiN unable to tell me whether 
Kaffirs wore Directoire gowns. Marie 
Lloyd sang new topical song with 
the taking refrain 

“ Oil, pobtics give me the double hump, 

Foi you be gassing the whole of ihe time, 

And I pity the life of a Min'&ter’s wile, 

Unless that Minister ’s Prime.” 

2.30 p.M. — Eeceived deputation of 
shipowners protesting against the 
decision of a well-known Line to 
change their name to the Maud 
Allan Line. Eeturned a diplomatic 
answer, dwelling on the beauty of 
Christian names, Tennyson’s Maud, 
etc., comparing the movement of a 
ship to that of a dancer, and con- 
trasting the styles of Taglioni, 
Cerito, and Genee. 

3 p.M. — House of Commons. Bal- 
four anxious to know the Govern- 
ment’s intention on the subject of 
universal infant suffrage. Eeplied 
that the Government were as ada- 
mant in their resolve not to give the 
vote to children before they could 
speak, but that otherwise they had 
an elastic and open mind. 

5 p.M. — Tea ^ on the Terrace. 
Guests included Paul Cinquevalli 
(who juggled beautifully with the tea- 
cups), Arnaud Massy, and Miss 
Margaret Bibby, the new Biblical 
pantomimist from the Yelocity 
Theatre. 




6 P.M. — Debate on Resolution to 
confer plural vote on conscientious 
objectors, vegetarians, and all 
persons who have married their de- 
ceased wife's sister. On behalf of 
Government stated that we should 
view legislation on these lines with a 
benevolent neutrality, but deeply re« 
gretted we couldn’t treat it as a party 
question. Violently attacked by 
Geayson as a savage and unrelenting 
tyrant. After hurried consultation 
with colleagues decided to modify at- 
titude, and promise Government sup- 
port to the proposal on behalf of 
vegetarians. Tumult still continuing, 
promised to adopt a plastic mind on 
the whole question. 

7.30. — Dined at House. Guests 
include distinguished French visitors, 
Mme. Diaphane de Bourboule and 
La Lolita, the new sacred allegorical 
acrobat from Andalusia. 

8. — Introduced Government Bill, 
rendering teetotalism obligatory on 
all peers except those elevated by the 
present Government. Great enthu- 
siasm. 

8.30, — Hurried o££ to dine with the 


Society of Evangelical Terpsicho- 
re ans. In reply to the toast of my 
health said that the Government in- 
tended to make a modest beginning 
in the way of endowing a National 
Ballet next year by devoting 
£500,000 to the building of a suitable 
Temple of Terpsichore, but hoped to 
spare two millions on the same 
object in the following year and for 
ever afterwards. 

9.45. — Looked in at the Palace just 
in time to be charmed once more by 
the John the Baptist pas sevl. The 
dear little woman never danced 
better. Thought the few adverse 
comments I heard in very bad taste. 

10.30. — Returned to House. De- 
bate on Children's Bill. In reply to 
Socialist Member stated that the 
Government would think not once 
but twice before they refused to 
grant special pensions to the parents 
of infant prodigies earning less than 
£5,000 a year. Added that although 
it was good to have a giant’s 
strength, it was base to use it like a 
giant. The Government were re- 
solved to adopt an elastic and accom- 


modating attitude on this as indeed 
on every question which appealed to 
the elementary instincts of our com- 
mon humanity. (Great cheering.) 


Learning to think Imperially. 

From an Empire Day essay by a 
L.C.C. child (aged 7); 

“ There are a lot of Empires, like Chinese 
Empire, Hackney Empire, Stratford Empire, 
and Russian Empire. Hackney Empire is 
different to ours, because they siug there, and 
ours is places ” 

The distinction between the two 
classes of Empire is admirably de- 
fined ; and it is further emphasised by 
a second child, who says: “The 
British Empire belongs to us, you 
can go in free.” “ Ours is the best,” 
says a third, and, again, “ You don’t 
pay anything.” It is good to see this 
recognition of our free birthright. 


The Hosier’s Best Friend. 

“That this laundry is highly recomrnended 
by the leading West End hosiers is in itself a 
guarantee of the quality of our shirt and collar 
work,” 
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LONDON LETTERS. 

vm. 

Dear Charles, — A thing has just 
happened to me, which really only 
happens to people in jokes. You 
would not believe it did I not lay my 
hand on my heart — (the heart isn’t 
on the left side, as you thought, by 
the way. It ’s bang in the middle, 
only the left auricle does all the 
work. However) — on my heart, and 
swear that it is true. 

I was in the silver department of 
Liberty’s buying some spoons. Yes, 
I fell back on spoons, after all. 
(Never fall back on a spoon, 
Charles, if you can help it.) It was 
a hot day, and the business of selec- 
tion was so exhausting that I took off 
my hat and gloves, and laid them on 
a chair beside me. When it was ail 
over the man went off to make out 
the bill. I wandered round the 
place, looking at all the other things 
which I wished I had bought in- 
stead. Suddenly a voice at my side 
said : 

Can you tell me if this is where 
3^ou get ladies’ jerseys for golf? ” 

(I told you you had to get a jersey 
for golf.) 

I said: Oh, do you think that is 
a good thing? I rather thought of 
spoons myself. ... I mean, for a 
wedding present one does want some- 
thing which. . . Oh, I beg your 
pardon. . . Yes, I am Mr. Liberty. 
No Liberty at all, madam, I assure 
you. . . This is the silver depart- 
ment, you know. . . Yes, all that 
white shiny stuff. . . Well, I dare- 
say we could do' you one, if you 
wouldn’t mind having the lion 
worked on it. . . No, we don’t 
charge for the lion. . . Or what 
about something quite simple in 
pewter. . . Oh, I see. , , The art 
muslin department would be the 
nearest thing we have. . . a freer 
swing, certainly. . . Good morning.” 

Well, no, I didn’t say that ex- 
actly. Having my hand on the left 
side of my heart it would be impos- 
sible to pretend that I did. With the 
best intentions in the world how easy 
it Ns, Lucy, to slip from the rocky 
path of truth into the crevasse of 
make-believe. (Maxim from The 
Fairchild^ Family,) But reall}" and 
really, Charles, she did take me 
for the shopwalker in the silver de- 
partment, and she did ask for ladies’ 
golf jerse3's. What I actually said 
was: “I’m very sorry, but I’m 
afraid I’m only a customer.” And 
she said: “ Oh, I ’m so sorry.” And 
then I put on my hat to show that I 
had one, and took it off again to show 
that I knew my manners, and she 


went off to the clock counter, and 
said she was sorry to trouble the man 
behind it, but could he tell her where 
she went for ladies’ jerseys for golf, 
and he said he was very sorry, but 
they didn’t sell them. Altogether 
there was a good deal of sorrow going 
about. 

But not on my part — never. In 
common tweeds, to be mistaken 
for one of those splendid frock- 
coated gentlemen, and admitted into 
a lady’s confidence on a question of 
jerseys — there was glory for 3'ou. I 
doubt now if I ought to have gone 
down to Castle Bumpbrook. Any- 
how, I should have insisted on all the 
gate. 

What was the gate? I distinctly 
saw three small bo3"s hiding behind 
a cow. I suppose they paid all 
right? Cpiarles, I did enjoy it 
awfully, as I think I have told you 
several times. It w^as good of you 
to send me in first with the postman, 
and as a postman I am sure I should 
love him very much, but he is too 
fast for me on the cricket field. 
There wasn't a run there, ^^^ou know 
— a simple shot straight to cover. I 
expect he thought it was an “ ex- 
press delivery ” or “ late fee ” 
stroke, with “ immediate ” in the top 
left-hand corner; or perhaps the 
brown pad made him think 1 was a 
telegram. If I ever go in first with 
him again I shall register myself. 

; I gather that the Vicar has to bowl 
at one end all the time, hasn’t he? 
In lieu of tithes or something. Other- 
wise you get the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners dowui on you. He varies 
his pitch cleverly, I admit. His firstly 
would take any batsman by surprise ; 
I can’t think why it only bounces 
once — finger-spin, I suppose. Then, 
immediately afterwards, you get his 
secondly, a high full-pitch which 
would almost be a wide in a layman. 
Yet all the time you feel that he is 
only leading up to his sixthly and 
lastly my brethren, which is one of 
the subtlest half-volleys I have ever 
seen. But is “over the wall ” out? 
I thought that was only when you 
pla3^ed in a garden with a stump. 
Perhaps being the churchyard wall 
makes a difference. 

Charles, I love 3^our garden. It 
was jolly to see the white flower of 
Mrs. Sinkins’ blameless life again. 
I knew Mrs. Sinkins as a bulb — I 
mean as a boy, and have always re- 
garded her with affection. I suppose 
I shall have fco w^ait for Dorothy 
Perkins. She is hardly out yet. 

My love is like a Oh, but Dorothy 

is ^ pink. Anyhow, she sweetly 
smiles in June, and it ’s just on 
June, so I ’m blowed if I don’t come 

— ■ " I - 


down to see her next month, whether 
you ask me or not. Better send me 
an invitation for form’s sake. 

And teach me about flowers, will 
you ? (And I will tell you about 
motor-omnibuses). Why do they all 
end in “ kins ” ? It can’t be a coin- 
cidence that the only two which I 
know to talk to should do this. 
Funnily enough, motor - omnibuses 
all end in Putney, which shows that 
this is a very small world after all, 
and we needs must love the highest 
when we see it. So near and yet so 
far. Doesn’t it annoy you when you 
meet a person in London whom you 
last^saw in Uganda, and he fatuously 
observes that the world is a very 
small place? It would have been a 
much smaller place, priind facie, if 
you had last seen him at Leam- 
ington. 

To return to Dorothy. We have 
flowers in London, too, please. What 
about the Temple Show? I saw a 
naan there with a kodak; I suppose 
he wanted to snap the roses as they 
were growing. That ’s the sort of 
weather we are on the Embankment. 
Oh, but the fruit there ! I wish I 
were a prize tomato; what a com- 
plexion. 

Now then, ask me down to meet 
Miss Perkins, there ’s a dear. I 
shall be much hurt if you don’t. So 
will you. Daddy smack ’00, as 
Maroery says every time a dog 
barks. The picture of a ready- 
handed John stalking endless curs 
across London, with one ear cocked 
for the slightest sound of a bark, is 
priceless. By all means let us peti- 
tion for a Public Dog Smacker ; much 
more wanted than a Public Trustee, 
anyhow. A. A. M. 


Coursing Notes. 

“According to an old-time proverb, those 
whom the dogs wish to destroy are primarily 
deprived of reason; and it really looks as if 
the Government is as mad as a march hare.” 

Birmingham Echo. 

On the other hand those whom the 
dogs love die young. 


“ The 2ud Battalion will leave England for 
Plymouth during the fust week m November.” 

Army and Navy Gazette 

This gives them abundance of time to 
put their affairs in order before they 
start on their perilous journey. 


“ =:'*irpb'''''s of some of the choir had 

been ' '''fd !■} d c falling debris, and one had 
fainted from IrightB— Daily Mail. 

Interviewed by our representative, 
the organ-blower said that he was not 
at all surprised, as he noticed before 
how white it was. 
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Shepherd (coneluding tale of hereavement) “ Sae a gtee her some o’ that wee bottle that ye left ye.st're’en, an’ site just SLirriT 

AWA’ AT FOWER O’CLOCK THE MORN.” 

Doctor. “Dear, dear! I’m very sorry to hear that.” 

Shepherd (thoughtfully), “Eir, man Doctor, isna it a maircy a didna tak’ any o’ the wee bottle masel’ 1” 


CLOTHES AND THE MAN. 

[“Tlie problem of securing that the vast 
native population of Soiitli Africa shall be 
clothed in a civilised fasbion is one of the most 
important questions that confront the British 
colonies in that part of the world.” — The 
Outfitter.] 

What severs the Boer and the 

Briton ? 

What still keeps them sadly apart? 
And why are they both 
Just a little bit loath 
To be pressed to a brotherly heart? 
And why, as by compact unwritten, 
Do both look askance at the black 
And squirm at the figure 
That ’s cut by a nigger 
Who hasn't a rag to his back? 

O Afric's coral strand. 

Where Nature wears a smile. 
Where orchids glow in bravest 
show, 

And all things grow sans spade or 
•hoe, 

0 wherefore, sun kissed land, 

Is man alone so vile ? 

Because each loathes his neigh- 
bour's clothes 

And crude sartorial style. | 


The Briton who 's garbed in the 
fashion 

Of Bond Street of course is dis- 
tressed 

Whenever he speaks 
To a person whose breaks 
Have never been properly pressed. 
How can he dissemble the passion 
He feels when there passes along 
A person arra^^ed in 
A suit that is made in 
A style that is hopelessly wrong? 

He cannot help a sigh 
Upon the veld to see 
A knee that bags, a seam that sags, 
A sleeve that drags, a cuff in rags; 
However hard he try 

A frovm will come when he 
Beholds a pair of buttons where 
Dame Fashion orders three. 

As a rule it is foolish to utter 
Great truths of prophetical kind, 
But this would appear 
To be perfectly clear 
To the most elementary mind — 
That not till the Tailor and Cutter 
Is eagerly read on the Band, 

To make the Equator 


A bit up-to-dater, 

Will harmony dwell in the land. 

When quite the latest cry 
Upon the veld you meet, 
When yellow, wdiite and black 
delight 

To wear what 's right in Fashion's 
sight, 

Then f^acial feuds will die, 

And each in each will greet 
A brother dressed in all the best 
From Bond-of -Nations Street. 

The Hants and Berks Gazette on 
Beet-root : 

“The best plan is to place tv^m or three 
seeds two inches deep a distance of eight miles 
apart ” 

This arrangement should leave plenty 
of room in between for the cold beef. 

Commercial Candour. 

Seen on a London fruit-barrow ; 

“ Oranges, only two a penny.” 

More History from the Schoolroom. 

Governess. Who was Guy Fawkes, 
Nelly? 

Nelhj. He tried to blow up the 
house-parlourmaid. 







AS OTHERS SEE US 


Madame la Eepublique. ‘‘WELL! HOW DID YOU EIND THEM?” 

PpEsiDENT Eallieres. “ OE THE MOST GENIAL ! AND THE EXPOSITION — SUPERB ! ^ ON WEEN 
DAYS IT IS ERANOO, AND ON SUNDAYS IT IS BRITISH!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. ] 

Extracted frobi the Diary of Toby, M.P. ; 

House of Commons y Monday, 
May 25. — Napoleon B. Haldane can 
be silent in seven languages. Also 
can be exceedingly voluble in one. 
This a red-letter day for him. In the 
space of thirty-hve minutes he 
worked off sixty-eight speeches. 
Nominally they were answers to 
questions. Actually, with one excep- 
tion, they had the due proportions of 
a speech. 

Exception cruelly made in case of 
, Arnold-Forster. Had prepared a 
. poser with respect to Territorial Field 
Artillery. And now N, B. H,, lavish 
in reply to others, curtly said, The 
answer to the first part of the 
i question is Yes; the second. No.” 

What could be fairer? Still it 
wasn’t nice to make the distinction. 
Compared with his treatment of the 
Interrogatory Ashley, the difference 



The Catechetio Caterpiltar ; 

Or, “Haldane’s Pest.” 

(Hon. W4fr-d AsKL-y.) 

painfully marked. Of thirty-four 
questions on paper addressed to War 
Minister, a fraction over one-sixth 
stood in name of The Enquirer. But 
that only half the truth. Whilst his 
printed questions were numbered up 
to six, they actually contained eleven 
distinct interrogations. Nor was that 
alL Having studied the early manner 


of the Irish Members, The Anxious 
Enquirer never accepts N. B. H.’s 
luminous speechlets for a full answer. 
He is up again in a moment. In- 
stinctively assumes attitude of note 
of interrogation, and puts a supple- 
mentary question. 

This elicits fresh speech, one of 
whose sub-divisions suggests another 
question. On the average he works 
off three supplementary questions, 
which, “by a simple rule of arith- 
metic,” as Bon Jose said when ex- 
pounding the gospel of Old Age 
Pensions, brings his contributions to 
the sitting up to forty-four ques- 
tions. 

From other side of House, Bellairs 
looks on moodily. In the new Par- 
liament he was the inventor of this 
form of entertainment. Taking the 
Navy under his wing, he, day after 
day, put down series of argumenta- 
tive questions, following them by 
others “ arising out of that answer.” 
Lambert, Cincinnatus of the Minis- 
try, taken from his farm to assist in 
ruling the King’s Navee, bore the 
ordeal without showing sign of its 
ravages. Sark tells me he has at the 
back of the Admiralty a rood of land. 
When things go wrong in the office 
or the Plouse, he takes ofi his coat, 
brings out a spade from its hiding- 
place, and makes believe he is dig- 
ging potatoes on his farm at Spreyton 
Bow, North Devon. 

Edmund Eobertson, his colleague 
at the Admiralty, had no such means 
of relaxation. He was literally wor- 
ried into the Peerage by Bellairs, 
and promises himself the pleasure of 
presently coming down to the House 
and from Peers’ Gallery seeing how 
Macnamara likes it. 

Time in its traditionally obliging 
fashion has brought its revenges. 
Bellairs’ patent has been infringed. 
What he did for the Navy, Ashley is 
now undertaking to do for the Army. 
Method and manner are servilely 
copied. Every day The Enquirer 
puts down two or three questions on 
the paper. Follows them up by 
others suggesting that the Minister, 
hopelessly cornered, is criminally en- 
deavouring to throw dust in eyes of 
representative of the people, is mis- 
leading them by garbled statements 
or deliberate evasion. 

Hard that, even under Lloyd - 
George’s highly extolled new Patents 
Act, there is in this matter no protec- 
tion for the inventor. Happily Bel- 
LATRS has one endearing little trick 
that may not be purloined. When 
he rises to put supplementary ques- 
tion, he holds a rolled-up copy of the 
Orders in both hands, and as he 
speaks wrings it as if it were a wet 


towel or the neck of the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty. The latter sugges- 
tion being more d vropos, the habit 



“ Wrings it as if it were a wet towel oi tlm 
neck of the Civil Lord of the Admiralty.” 

(Mr. C-rly-n B-ll-rs ) 

contributes considerably to the effect 
of scathing inquiry. 

Business done . — Income Tax Eeso- 
lutions of Budget carried in Com- 
mittee. 

Tuesday . — Since Yernon Duncan 
P iRiE, ex-Captain, fluttered the 
Courts of Europe by organising a 
Foreign Legion for service in the 
Greek War, he was never so elate as 
when, this morning, he tripped down 
to the House. A great opportunity 
awaited him. Was in charge of a 
Bill designed to give Home Eule to 
Scotland, or, as the instrument was 
officially described, “ a Bill to amend 
the provisions for the future govern- 
ment of Scotland.” 

An ordinary Private Member in 
such case would hav^e formally moved 
for leave to introduce it. This would 
have been given as a matter of 
course ; the Bill would have been 
printed and circulated ; on moving 
the second reading its fond parent 
might expatiate on its merits, 
capabilities and possibilities. Pirie 
knew better than that. Ministers 
are accustomed to introduce im- 
portant measures under the Ten 
Minutes Eule (so called because there 
is nothing in the Standing Order 
alluding to ten minutes) . Why should 
an important measure affecting Scot- 
land be smuggled bbrough its initia- 
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tory stage ? Pirie answered the 
question himself. Claimed the privi- 
lege of the Ten Minutes Eule ; rising 
in a House which seemed lamentably 
indifferent to the issue, began what 
should have been the exposition of 
the scheme. 

Unhappily House of Lords has 
been at it again, mauling Scottish 
Land Bills and the like. Now was 
the opportunity of giving what in 
cribbage is described as ‘‘ one for his 
nob.” The exercise might have 
passed without comment but for 
chance presence of Prince Arthur. 
Lingering after Questions to take part 
in discussion on procedure with re- 
spect to the Budget in Committee, 
he ominously pricked up his ears 
when the pugnacious Pirie, forgetful 
of his Bill to amend the provisions 
for the future government of Scot- 
land, ran amok at the Lords. At the 
end of five minutes he rose to point 
of order. Was it permissible, he 
asked the Speaker, that a Member 
avoydng intention of explaining the 
clausG.s of a Bill should make these 
excursions into controversy? 

The Speaker thought it would 
perhaps on the whole be better if the 
hon. Member would confine himself 
to explanation, Vernon Duncan dis- 
played amiable inclination to join in 
discussion of this side issue. Was 
proceeding at length when Speaker, 
quoting Herrick, reminded him that 
Old Time is still a-flying. One half 
of his allotted opportunity had 
lapsed, and he had not yet ap- 
proached the Bill. Thus adjured, 
Pirie turned to his Bill, and was be- 
ginning to explain it when time was 
called. 

“ A scheme so crude that its own 
author cannot explain it to the 
House,” said Prince Arthur, with 
unwonted bitterness. If he went 
into the Lobby alone he would oppose 
the motion for the first reading. 

A jubilant cheer broke forth from 
the faithful seated behind him. Go 
into the Lobby alone? Not if Ban- 
bury knew it. Still small in num- 
bers (in spite of by-elections) but 
high in spirit, the Opposition leaped 
to their feet, and with cheers 
escorted their chieftain to the ” No ” 
Lobby. As for Pirie, he got under 
lee of the colossal figure of Eugene 
Wason, who acted as co-teller, and, 
coming up to the table, breathlessly 
announced figures which showed that 
his Bill was saved. But it was a 
near thing. 

” No more Ten Minutes Buie for 
me,” he said, mopping his brow on 
resuming his seat below the gangway. 

Business done . — More Budget 
resolutions agreed to» 


Friday . — ^With hereditary courage, 
self-abnegation, devotion to public 
affairs, Lord Egbert Cecil deliber- 
ately resolved to make a dreadful 
example of himself. If there is one 
illicit Parliamentary practice he 
abhors more than another it is that 
known as ” blocking ” Bills or reso- 
lutions. The process is as follows : 
When a Member gives notice to bring 
in a Bill or move a resolution, a 
nimble-footed adversary runs to the 
Clerks’ Table and hands m a resolu- 
tion dealing with the same subject. 
That puts a spoke in the wheel. Ac- 
cording to the Standing Orders no 
question may be debated if there 
already stands on the paper notice of 
intended action thereupon. 

Lord Egbert has, since the present 
Government came in, determined to 
stop this abuse. Judge, then, of the 



“ Ah ! this is evidently something in my line ! ” 
(Mr. H-ghL-a) 

general horror when, The O’Grady 
having given notice to call attention 
to the visifc of His Majesty to the 
Tsar, the Orders of the next day con- 
tained a blocking motion standing in 
the name of Lord Egbert Cecil. 

Now he explains it was all done on 
principle. Adopting (on strictly tem- 
perance lines) the classical example 
of the Plelot, he, in the interests of re- 
form, determined to make of himself 
an awdul example that would bring 
home to the minds of the House the 
iniquity of the existing rule. 

A noble idea, finely carried out. 
Pity to hear Members scoffing and 
sneering. As Sark says, some men 
are too good for a car 2 :)ing world. 

Busmess done . — Public Eights of 
Way Bill read a second time. 


Erom The Yorkshire Post: 

“ T. D., Dewsbury. — Yes, the city of York is 
ill Yorkshire.” 

This will give the layman some idea 
of the extraordinary erudition re- 
quired of a sub-editor. 


THE UNATTAINABLE. 

I KNOW a pool where the river. 

Sunlit and still, 

Slips by a bank of wild roses 
Down from the mill; 

There do I linger when summer 
makes glorious 
Valley and hill. 

Somewhere the song of a skylark 
Melts into air, 

Butterflies float through the sun- 
shine, 

J line ’s everywhere ; 

Nature, in fact, shows an amiable 
jollity 

I do not share. 

For in the shade of the alders, 
Scornful of flies, 

There is a trout that no cunning 
Coaxes to rise, 

” Slim ” as Ulysses, and doubtful as 
Didymus, 

Mammoth in size. 

And when the Mayfly battalions 
Flutter and skim. 

When all the others are filling 
Baskets abrim, 

I spend the cream of the fiyflsher’s 
carnival 
Casting at him ; 

Seeing in fancy my hackle 

Seized with a flounce, 
Hearing the reel racing madly 
Under his pounce, 

Knowing at last all the pounds of 
his magnitude 
(Eight if an ounce I) 

But of my drakes and my sedges 
None make the kill, 

None tempt him up from his fastness 
Under the mill, 

And, for I saw him as lately as 
Saturday, 

There he is still. 

Thus do Life’s triumphs elude us, 
Yet it may bo 

Some afternoon, when the keeper 
Goes to his tea, 

That, if a lobw’-orm w'ere dropped 
unofficially — 

Well, we shall see. 


Last week it was stated that in Afancliester 
and Salford there were 4.342 Territorials 
Durng the past week about 200 more men 
have joined, bringing the total up to .5,562 
It is estimated that at least 50 more men will 
join before the "Wliitsuntide training. If this 
modest estimate is reached there will be a 
total Territorial force for Manchester and 
Jralford of Manchester Guardian. 

There is a touch of Mr. Haldane’s 
optimism about all this. Buck up, 
Manchester. Only three more men 
to bring it- up to 10,000. 




THE CBACKSMAN’S EIGHTS. 

A MEETING convened by circular was held yesterday to 
protest against the provisions of the Preventive Deten- 
tion Bill introduced in the House of Commons by the 
Home Secretary. The hall in which the meeting took 
place was tastefully decorated with trophies of skeleton 
keys, dark lanterns, india-rubber shoes, masks, revolvers 
and jemmies. On the wall over the chairman’s head 
was displayed the motto Our Profession Our Politics.” 
There was a numerous attendance, the assemblage in- 
cluding all the most noted cracksmen of the day. Mr. 
Joseph Lightfoot (Gentleman Joe) was unanimously 
voted to the chair. The proceedings began with the 
singing of Sir William Gilbert’s pathetic ballad, The 
Enterprising Burglar,” which was exquisitely rendered 
by the Fagin Quartette. Mr. Lightfoot ’s speech 
was marked by much feeling. He said that a crisis had 
arrived in the noble vocation which they all had so 
much at heart. Unless they rallied in defence of their 
rights they would be crushed out of existence by a 
Socialistic Government, which stopped at nothing. (Loud 
cheers.) No doubt there were extremes in burglary, but 
the profession itself was not responsible for them, and 
this ]3ill, so far from putting a stop to them, would only 
increase them. Up to now they had all done their best 
to prevent the cracking of policemen’s heads and the 
unnecessary gagging of middle-aged female householders. 
Why had they done that? Because under a humane 
code of law they had a hope of being able to retire on a 
competence. Now, however, that hope was to be taken 


away from them. He had no hesitation in saying that 
the Government w^ould be responsible for every damage 
that might be incurred by a constable or a citizen after 
this infamous Bill was passed. It was the worst sort of 
robbery. They were accustomed to be deprived of their 
goods." That they had to endure, but they couldn’t 
suffer without a protest the wicked confiscation of the 
last remnant of their liberty. Was there to be a time 
limit for brew-ers and none for burglars? W^'hat was 
sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander. \¥ere 
burglars to be imprisoned for ever? (Cries of ''Not 
much.'') He denounced the hypocrisy of the Home 
Office. This Bill w’ould increase crime by making men | 
desperate. He concluded by moving the following reso- 
lution : — ‘'That this meeting protests emphatically 
against the Preventive Detention Bill, and will leave no 
stone unturned to prevent the passage of this iniquitous, 
unconstitutional and confiscatory measure.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. William Sikes in an 
impassioned speech. He adjured his hearers by the 
memory of his much-respected great-uncle not to falter 
in the fight. Their rights w^ere as sacred to them as those 
of other people. Let them organise mass meetings in every 
' constituency, and bring pressure to bear on Members of 
I Parliament. A midnight procession must be organised, 
and branches must be formed throughout the country. 
He himself would head a deputation, and was pre- 
pared to chain himself to the Home Secretary’s railings. 

At this juncture the appearance of a policeman was 
the signal for a hurried stampede, the meeting breaking 
up in confusion. 
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THE LONG- WAY ROUND. 

I OFTEN feared that two years of 
travel on the Continent would have 
spoiled her natural simplicity. I 
was more than delighted to find her 
still unchanged. It was this very 
simplicity which had first attracted 
me to the little convent-bred girl by 
the shores of Lake Leman. On the 
slopes of Bouveret I had instructed 
her in the gentle art of gentle flirta- 
tion. I congratulated myself on 
having accepted her sister’s invita- 
tion to call on them when they re- 
turned to England. 

From G-eneva the conversa- 
tion turned to* Lucerne, from 
Lucerne to Toll’s Chapel, 
from Tell’s Chapel to chapels 
in general, and thence to the 
church. It was a Sunday 
evening. 

‘ ‘ Edna will never take me 
to church,” she said with a 
sigh, ” and she won’t let me 
go by myself.” 

“They are so draughty,” 
said Edna, with a shudder. 

“ So are theatres,” she re- 
plied. 

The stars were shining 
especially brightly as we left 
the house. The chiming of 
the innumerable bells floated 
with unwonted sweetness on 
the air. The joath gave re- 
siliently beneath my feet. I 
recognised the symptoms, 
and my heart leaped within 
me. 

For the first mile we 
walked in silence. I had 
my second sentence ready. 

From this depended, in my 
brain, a brilliant flow of elo- 
quence. All that was lack- 
ing was an opening remark. 

This, for some reason, I was 
absolutely unable to con- 
struct. 

I finally .gave it up in de- 
spair. I decided to begin with 
the second sentence, I opened my 
mouth some fifty times. At the sight 
of her dainty profile above the flufiy 
white boa it closed itself with a snap. 
If she had not been so sweetly simple 
I should have found my task easier. 
Yet it was for this very simplicity 
that I loved her. 

At the end of the second mile I 
determined to begin a general 
conversation, and trust that some 
kind spirit would make an opening 
for me. An ordinary girl, I knew 
well, would have assisted the kind 

spirit in his task; but she That 

was why I loved her so. " 

For half a mile I talked rapidly on 


a subject that I have at my fingers’ 
ends, I told her of every incident 
that had happened to me from my 
birth to the present day. Then I 
retraced my steps to my early years, 
with the help of some adventures 
that had really happened to my 
brother-in-law, and returned to the 
present by appropriating the career 
of a third cousin who is a bit of a 
liar. But the end of the fourth mik* 
saw me no nearer the point than 
had her topmost door-step. 

We crossed a square and turned 
down two streets in silence. Strangely 


enough it was her natural simplicity 
that came to my rescue. 

^ You have told me,” she said, 
” all about the curiously mixed life 
you have led. It seems to me so 
strange that in the course of your 
numerous adventures you should 
never once have fallen in love.” 

‘*But I have!” 1 shouted; “I 
have 1 ” 

Before I was able to tack my 
second sentence on to these opening 
words she spoke again. 

“ Oh, not so loud, please. We 
are here.” 

I was only just in time to open the 
red-baize door for her. The congre- 
gation were singing a hymn. 


To my intense surprise the clergy- 
man mounted the pulpit and gave 
out his text. 

The sermon was followed by a 
second hymn. After this the con- 
gregation left in a body. I began to 
grasp the situation. 

“Didn’t we miss part of it?” I 
asked. 

Hhe said nothing. 

“ Your sister said that we should 
have pkaity of time,” I added, in- 
dignantly. 

She said nothing again. 

At that moment a brilliant idea 
Hashed into my brain. I knew 
that a four-mile walk lay 
ahead of us ; but I determined 
to make it six by judiciously 
losing the way. It was 
obvious that 1 should be 
forced to find a new opening 
remark. Also I had thought 
out several new headings, 
which would require time 
when once I got really 
started. I turned to the left. 
She iurntal to the right. 

“ Where are you going? ” 
she asked. 

“ Why, back to your 
house,” I answered, in a tone 
of surprise. 

“ But that isn’t the way 
we came.” 

I gazed round me critically. 
“ I am certain that this is 
the w^ay.” 

“ Don’t be so absurd. I 
ought to know my way home 
by this time.” 

I adopted a firm tone. ‘‘ I 
have no intention of going in 
that direction,” I said. 

You are so used to this 
walk that you don’t notice 
w^here you are going. It is 
a new neighbourhood to me, 
and therefore I noticed things 
as we came along. Don’t 
you remember that pillar- 
box? ” 

“ There is a pillar-box along this 
way too.” 

“ Yes, but not that pillar-box,” I 
cried triumphantly. 

She seemed puzzled. “ Anyhow I 
am certain that this is right,” she 
said. 

“ I have no intention of going in 
that direction,” I answered firmly. 
“ You can’t go home alone, and you 
will have to come my way.” 

“I won’t,” she answered de- 
fiantly. 

“ Come along.” 

“ No, I won’t. Please come this 
way.” 

I felt that I was a brute. Here 
was I using the subtlety acquired by 





Policeman (to tenant of flat). “And you say the rug was 

STOLEN FROM YOUR HALL, CaN YOU GIVE ME ANY PARTICULARS 
OF IT? ” 

Tenant (nervously). “ Oh, yes. It was a fancy reversible 

RUG — RED ON ONE SIDE AND GREEN ON THE OTHER.” 

Policeman (impressively). “An — and which was the green 
side ? ” 




MacjhLrate. “ So you acknowledge having stolen the overcoat. Anything more to say ? ’ 
Prisoner. “Yes, your honour. I had to have the sleeves re-lined.” 


long experience against this poor 
guileless little maiden. How could 
she guess that my persistence was 
only parb of an ingenious scheme to 
gain time for my declaration? I felt 
the blackness of my guilt in severe 
contrast to her sweet simplicity. I 
determined that it should be the last 
piece of deception I would ever in- 
jdulge in. But I determined also 
that it should have every chance of 
reaching the past tense. 

'' 1 think you’re horrid,” she 
said tearfully. 

I hardened my heart. I assumed 
a posture of patient determination. 
” I am very sorry,” I said, ” but I 
am sure that you will acknowledge 
later that what I suggest is right. 
My mind is fully made up.” Nothing 
could have induced me to relinquish 
those extra two miles. 

” Very well,” she said suddenly. 
She came obediently to my side, and 
we walked in silence the twenty 
yards to the next corner. I turned 
off to the left. This would take us 
in a direction diametrically opposite 


to that in which we had come. I was 
determined to run no risks. 

” Straight on, please,” said she. 

I continued slowly along the road I 
had selected. I intended to avoid 
this discussion at every corner by a 
show of silent firmness, I knew that 
she would come to me. She was 
such a timid simple little woman. 

I had taken but ten paces when an 
opening sentence of extraordinary 
brilliance flashed into my mind. All 
my troubles were over. The moment 

she joined me I would 

” What on earth have you done 
with my sister? ” said a voice.- 
I stopped in amazement and looked 
up. Edna stood before the open 
door of the house w^e had started 
from. I turned to look for my late 
companion. She stepped quickly past 
me, ran up the steps, drew her sister 
into the hall, and slammed the door. 

5 {£ * 

I shall not worry any more about 
that opening sentence. After all, one 
ought to be ahle to trust a woman’s 
intuition. 


“There is not an Institution in the lengtl 
and breadth of the land which has been for S' 
long a time in the clutches of a more ravenous 
shoal of sharks .” — South Dublin Star. 

What to do when clutched hy c 
shark : Take his little finger in youi 
right hand and press it back as far as 
it will go. He will then release his 
hold. 


“H. K. Foster’s 174 over-shadowed ever}"- 
thing else in the game. But for his dashing 
display Worcestershire’s second total would 
not have been so good as it was .” — The Globe. 

It is the part of genius to give 
expression to the thoughts of the 
inarticulate mass. 


“ India to-day is governed by a huge military 
oligarchy.” — Mr. Keir PLardie. 

You never know where you are with 
these huge oligarchies, which in our 
school days used to mean Govern- 
ment by the few. Why doesn’t our 
only Keir have the courage of his 
opinion and call them polyoligarchies ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clcrhs.) 


tired) for the sake of his charrning pictures, very racy of 
furrow and fence, and his admirable sketches of hunting 
types. The casual Rahilly is a study that would not 
shame the authors of An Irish H. M., and that is high 


As you may gather from the title. Before Adam praise. I commend the book to lovers of the shires, and 
(Werner Laurie) is not an up-to-date society novel, not less to citizens who only hunt by proxy but can 
The period is the Mid-Pleistocene ; and Mr. Jack London follow a good load fr om cover to cov er of a sporting tale, 
eives his story the verisimilitude of the first person r, > m> 07 j 

singular by making the narrator a modern man who lives The hero of Mr. Kafakl Sabatini s The Shame of 
over again, in his dreams, the life of his ancestral missing Motley (pTcniNSON) wou d have been more on- 
link. Biq Tooth. Many of our dreams, according to Mr. gaging if he had been a little more modest, iho tale 
London, are but racial memories. For instance, we is told in the first person, and apait lioiu La:^7Ain) 
often dream that we are falling into space. That is be- Bianconionte's admission that he was once daunted 
cause our ancestors, who lived in trees, were always fall- ‘‘for just a second, he relates his vntues and his 
ing off; the shock produced molecular changes in their valours with a self-complacency which inclines to be 
cerebral cells ; and these changes were transmitted to the irritating. Still, if I could wnte an epic modelled 
cerebral cells of their progeny .... and eventually to upon the stately lines of \ iigil, ^perhaps I should be i 
us Now suppose the ancestor hit the ground and was immodest enough to describe it as a Liave thing when 
killed. Then he would not have any progeny after that, it was done.” As Lazzaro does not quote any of the 
But if he saved himself by ^ — POotry which created such 


clutching at a branch on — ^ 

the way, he would still 

have the shock to the 

nervous system, and (it 

might be) lots of progeny 

subsequently. And that is ' || 

why w^hen we dream we II U I 

are falling through space W/M 

we w^ako up before w^e hit y 

the ground; because our 

ancestors never hit the ‘'.y' ' 

ground, at least, not until ‘ 

they had become an- ;■ / 

cestors. So you should "‘I 

always say to yourself 

when you wake up with a , . f 

jerk, “ A near thing that 

time, Blue Nose, old boy. \\^wV/ ^ 

Do be more careful in 

future.” It is an interest- 

ing theory — more interest- --'u 

ing, indeed, than the 

story, which is a very 

plain (and short) tale from 

the tree-tops. Mr. London 

gets fewer words on to a A I F 

page than anybody I A Lt 

know. His ancestor must — 

have been an economist with the nuts 



a sensation, wc must 
accept his own estimate 
of it ; but 1\G does record 
some of the quips and 
jests which amused the 
Court, and they do not 
amuse mo overmuch. 
Merely to call a man an 
ass does not, for instance, 
strike mo as ‘‘a pretty 
play of wit.” In trutli 
Lazzaro was abler at 
deeds than at words, and 
it is as a man of action 
that I like to think of 
him. I wish, by the way, 
that Mr. Saeatini would 
not write of ” a forest of 
equine legs.” 


:nrtheoi7-mo7e inrere^^ L«c,j (Hurst 

in|, indeed, than the Blackett) Miss 

story, which is a very Christorkl Lolkridge has 

plain (and short) tale from upon what, as far as I 

the tree-tops. Mr. London rernember my reading, is 

gets fewer words on to a cr'Tiioc &T THP A I PI IMF rLUR ' details and manage- 

page than anybody I A LECTURE AT THE ALPINE CLUB. ment a now plot. Miss 

know. His ancestor must — — Lucy Leigh, the daughter 

have been an economist with the nuts. of a great house, marries her grandfather’s game- 

keeper. They settle down in a distant county, 

If you get as far as the first chapter of Mr. Eamsay’s the husband finding a berth on an estate near 

The Key of the Door (Hutchinson), you are bound to a manufacturing town. In course of time the estate 
see the thing through. I have seldom come upon an is purchased by a self-made man, who has married 
introduction that intrigued me more. A popular the daughter of Miss Lucy's old nurse. Coming into 
General, home after long absence, takes refuge in a residence at Barmsford she recognises the runaway in 
public building from the cheering crowds, and there the hard-working wife of a dependent of her own hus- 
encounters a lady in waiting for him who claims to be band. Here are delicate circumstances requiring nice 
his wife, though he had never yet set eyes on her till handling. This they receive from Miss Coleridge 

that moment. She is discouraged in her advances by through the course of a placid flood of narrative. Miss 

his polite inability to recognise her; but a pleasant Lucy is delightful in her diverse conditions and her 
chance throws theiii together at Leicestershire covert- many moods. She was not desperately in love with the 
sides, where they complicate the situation by falling in gamekeeper when she stepped down to marry him. But 
love with one another. The author knows his country closer study of his high character breeds affection whose 
,and has the trick of communicating this intimacy, growth is marked by many subtle touches. 

If, perhaps, he seems more at home with hounds ’’ 

and with the easy manners and morals of the folk who “Observing the temporaxy incapacity o£ Mr. Lea, who seemed to be 
follow them than he is with the perfect technique of his thinking furiously with his mouth open, Mr. Swift MacNeill filled the 
art, I can easily excuse a few blemishes of style (notably aching voidL— Liverpool Courier. 

a tendency to false rhetoric in his heroine and a rather Mr. MacNeill has mistaken his vocation. He should 
perfunctory handling of the plot, of whioh Ho grows have been a dentist » 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A CONCERT is to be given at Bech- 
stein Hall, at which the programme ! 
will consist of works composed by on 


might well have belonged to The suddenly dismissed without pensions, 
Family Doctor. and many of them have^to consent to 

be sold into captivity in order that 
The Bibliophile publishes an article they may have the means of sub- 
. “ The Decline of the Book,” and sistence. 


The Decline of the Book,’ 


royal musicians only. We hope that a young author whose masterpiece 


this will be more successful than the 
average Concert of Europe. 

sic 

* 

Another strange confusion of ideas. 
An old lady upon being told that Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason, although a Liberal, 

was opposed to the Licen 

sing Bill, remarked, “ Oh, " J 
well, he owns ‘ The Three 
< Feathers,’ doesn’t he? ’ ” ' 

* * ’ *f I 

Where,”* asks Mr, 

Balfour, “is the mandate 

of the Government to bring . 

in a Bill to grant votes to 

all women? ” As a matter ‘\,^ 

of fact the Government has ^ ^V- 

not even a woman-date. ' 'n'n'Au 


opening of the Art 
Palace at the Franco- 
British Exhibition was de- 
layed in consequence of the 
L.C.C. insisting on an 
emergency exit being pro- 
vided. This insult to the 
finest collection of modern 
pictures and sculpture ever 
seen in this country strikes 

one as unfortunate. 

* * 

Wo are glad to hear that 
the authorities are not 
losing sight of the import- 
ance of providing our 
French visitors with amuse- 
ment. Several members of 
the Metropolitan police 
force who, it is alleged, 
can speak French, have 
been drafted into the Shep- 
herd’s Bush district. 


has been refused by every publisher 
in London is glad to gather that at- 


” Girls Who Eeceive Hundreds of 
Proposals,” is the title of an article 


tention is at length being directed to in a contemporary. A curious fact 
a. grave scandal. in this respect is that liars, we be- 

* * lieve, receive more proposals than 


Which is the most wearing pro- 1 any other sort of girl. ^ 






r yl/yV 


m 








n speak French, have THE PERFECT SERVANT. 

en drafted into the Shep- Master. “Here— er — has my whatsername come?” 
rd’s Bush district. Man. “Yessir.” 

* T* Master. “Yes— well then, hop over to the — er— that club with 

A QPPTi fi1 rose has been the silly name, and tell Mr. er Thingummy I shan r be able to 

odSd Nr that Vis “ 


Man “Yessir.” 


ihah f.hiQ FIX UP THAT— ER— UM, D luu r xxx 

produced. blow that tins the yellow cover and look out a train to— er 

has been achieved it is to to~er— oh, you know!” 

be hoped that the floricul- Man “Yessir.” [Exit, fully w " 

tural profession will turnd - 

its mind to a more philanthropic fession? ” asks a correspondent 
obiect, and produce a scentless onion. That of a barrister, we should say 

J ^ ^ ... ... -xnr . 1 X.’ ...J TTT^rrc r\ 


\Exit, fully understanding 


^ * 

Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt, when she paid a 
visit to the Exhibition, in- 
spected The Daily Mail 
pavilion. “ O'est merveil- 
leux,'' she said, on seeing 
the octuple machine at 
work. ” One would think 
this huge machine had 
brains.” “So it has, 
ma’am,” replied one of the 
printers with deep convic- 
tion. Whose are they ? An 
enquiry, we understand, is' 
proceeding at Carmelite 
Flo use. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

“ Suffragette.” — Yes, 
you are right in your ren- 
/ dering from the Italian. 

Bignorlnetta does mean “ a 
very libtle lady.” And we 
agree with you that it is 
extremely creditable for 

such a tiny filly to have 
beaten all those big grown- 
up man-horses. Couldn’t I 
you" get her to assist at 
your Flyde Park demon- 
stration ? 

*'Down with the 

v_ Prophets.” — We can quite 

understand your feeling 
CLUB WITH that your paltry £10 on the 
E ABLE TO Derby was well worth 

OF that losing for the joy of wit- 

To— ER— the discomfiture of 

.ntaniino all these self ■ anointed 

racing prophets, who ior 

weeks and weeks have beem-pretend- 
ins to find the winner. At the same 


“ The smoking of little boys is de- quite young barristers are grey 

plorablc,” says The Daily Chronicle. p v i i 

And not half so nice as tobacco, we A dog persisted m frolicking round 
should think. and barking at a motor-car. Get 


have noticed that the wigs of time we think you might have had the 


at last cried the exasperated Azote. 


same fun at a smaller cost. We 
know an anti- vegetarian who had it, 
and he only wasted 2s. Qd. (and that 
on principle) over a horse called 


The Family Doctor draws atten- chaufieur, or I T1 have ^our licence 
tion to an infallible cure for ^ cold, endorsed ^ ^ a Chevalier Ginistrelli led his horse in 

All that the sufierer has to do, we are xi *• u • almost witheiit a cheer.” 

told is to “ eo out into the open air. Much sympathy is being expressed . , . . ^ , 

.ndWatbe copbosl, .nd deeply for for e "““‘'f to .Ti fS tar. " 

:X‘b» -r/hoV Xh^P^tlyV^rXloy ef Whioh ere w. fo belieje-Tbr I).% 

tL italics are ours, though they the Admiralty, these birds have been 'Express or The Daily Express . 
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IN NOW I MATA. 

Dear, I watched you in your stall 
Shining like a little star, 

With the fairest face of all, 

O by far and very far ; 

Watched you bend your head and 
pore 

Over some absurd libretto — 

Stuify Traviata or 
Stodgy Rigoletto, 

Weary veterans well may mock, 
Using language most profane, 
When they see this hardy stock 
Turning up and up again; 

But to one as fresh as you 

(May it take you years to harden) 
Everything is nice and new 
In the good old Garden. 

From my morning sheet I got 
Hints of how the diva sang, 

Notes on who was wearing what, 

Just the old familiar gang — 

Types that thrill the common breast 
Having, so it seems, a smart air — 
Not a word about the best 
Flower of all the parterre . 

Heaven be thanked ! And may your 
claims 

Long elude that cheap success, 
Long be missed among the names 
Hackneyed in the halfpenny press , 
Let your sweetness bloom apart, 

Free from other exploitation 
Save its imprint on my heart 
(Private circulation). 

0, S. 

BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

Social Eivalries. 

Park Lane. 

Dearest Daphne, — The way Beryl 
Clarges is trying to best me as a 
hostess is distinctly funny. She 
was just mad about my getting the 
darling Num-Num to look in at my 
last big party, with all Hs jewels on. 
He was worth a million as he stood, 
my dear. A propos de quoi, Babs said 
to me during the evening, '‘That 
was an awfully nice man I was talk- 
ing to when you came up. Who is 
he? I don’t remember meeting him 
before.” “ Probably not, my dear,” 
I said. ”He’s a ’tec from Scotland 
Yard; there’s several of them here 
to-night; such an expensive creature 
as the Num-Num can’t be trusted 
alone, even among people who ought 
to know better.” “What fun!” 
said Babs. “ I ’ll make him take me 
to supper and tell me who did the 
Forest Hill murder.” 

There was only one small hitch that 
night. I got a little nautch-girl 
from an Amusement Bureau to dance 


for the Num-Num. She was ''the 
dearest, brownest, Indianest little 
thing, squirmed d mcrveille, and 
made one think of elephants- and 
palms and the Taj Mahal and all 
that sort of thing, you know. The 
Num-Num was so pleased that he 
gave her a jewel and said some- 
thing to her in native stuff. She 
didn’t understand, and one of the 
suite said, “His Highness wants to 
know wFat part of India you come 
from.” “ Is it where was I born? ” 
said the little brown Indian 
nautch-girl. “ At Ballinasloe, your 
Honour!” Vexing for me, wasn’t 
it ? As Norty said, my little Hindoo 
turned out a little Hindon’t ! 

And now for Beryl’s trying to get 
even with me, and what came of it. 
She heard by a side-wind that the 
Daily Dama was likely to come over 
here. I don’t know whether I ’vc 
spelled him right; he sounds like a 
newspaper, but is really a mixture of 
a priest and a king — a delicious 
mysterious creature that no one ’s 
over had a good look at, and that 
rules with a big E, making people 
jump over precipices when they’ve 
offended him, and even sometimes 
•when they haven’t, if he wants 
amusing. Oh, and another thing — 
his dignity won’t allow him to go in 
at any sorb of gate. Fancy, what a 
lovely idea 1 Beryl, who has a good 
bit of influence in a certain official 
quarter, got a promise that this sweet 
thing should go for a week-end to 
Clarges Park, and should pay no 
other private visits. (That ’s just 
like Beryl 1 Her selfishness is 
simply horrid !) 

I don’t deny that it would have 
been a very big thing if she could 
have pulled it ofi, for, what with the 
mystery about him, and the stories 
about precipices and never going in 
at gates, he would have been the 
rage here. Bub after she’d had the 
great Norman gateway removed at 
Clarges Park, and about a quarter- 
of-a-mile of the park railings, and 
made other preparations, she heard 
that the dear Daily Dama had de- 
cided to stay at home in the back of 
beyond! In the meantime, trippers 
had been pouring through the gap 
into Clarges Park, eating fearful 
sandwiches all over the place, and 
stray animals had established them- 
selves there for life, and Clarges got 
furious and gave Beryl a piece of 
what he calls his mind. She gener- 
ously repaid him with a larger piece 
of hers; and I shouldn’t wonder, my 
dear, if it ends in a separation. ^ 

I Ve been bringing forward an 
extraordinarily gifted brother and 
sister that I discovered last winter 


down in Hampshire. Their matinee 
Inst Saturday at Piccadilly Hall, 
under my patronage, was crammed. 
The brother’s performance on a large 
ivory comb with a peculiar kind of 
lissue-paper over it is a thing of 
sheer delight; you don’t know hoiv 
Tsciiatkowsky and Satnt-Saens can 
sound till you ’ve heard them played 
in this w\ay. The sister recites 
Nursery Ehymes and gets luonderful 
effects out of them. On Saturday, 
when she got to the end of Mother 
Huhhard, the weirdly realistic bang 
of the cupboard doer and the howl of 
the disappointed dog fairly brought 
down the house, and made some 
people feel quite nervy. 

D’you know anything about the 
Noujnenon, iny dear? ~It ’s correct 
to talk about it, since that sweet 
Professor Dimsdale’s lectures at 
Clackmannan House, “ The Noume- 
non, is it Knowable?” And we’ve 
been trying to read those wonderful 
books of his, “ The Materials of our 
Consciousness,” and “ The Unthink- 
ability of Something or Other.” At 
the last lecture he talked to us about 
a red rose he was holding. He said 
it wasn’t really red, or soft, or sweet- 
scented; gave it those qualities in 
looking at it and touching it and 
sniffing it. We all tried to think 
what it was in itself. I believe I 
succeeded better than any of them, 
though I daresay Stella Clack- 
mannan thought she did; the dear 
thing ’s absurdly conceited. 

I quite love the idea of the Noume- 
non. It gives you heaps to think of 
when 3’ou ’ve time. And what a 
consolation it must bo to some people 
to know they ’re not really a bit like 
themselves, but are something quite 
dif. I There was a regular scrim for 
the red rose after the lecture. Your 
Blanche managed to secure it. The 
Professor ’s not at all old, and, in 
spite of being the profoundcst thinker 
of the age, is quite as good-looking 
and well-dressed as if he didn’t know 
anything. Norty hasn’t a good word 
for him; says he ’s a boro and a ‘ 
huinbug. “That’s because you 
don’t understand him,” I said. 

The Professor lives in a v^orld of 
his own.” “ Let him stay in it, 
then,” said Norty. “ It ’s a pity he 
ever comes out of it into this one. 
And what w^as he doing on the Flip- 
Flap at the Franco-Britci’ies last 
night?’’ “He wasn’t,” I said. 

“ Ask him 1 ” said Norty. So I did; 
and it seems he was there. “ We 
pc.or seekers after the trutha of 
mental philosophy, dear lady,” he 
said, “ if we are to find out what this 
life of ours is made of, must see it in 
all its phases. Like the eagle, we 
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“ Sit tight, Auntie ! There ’s another sharp turn coming I ” 


swoop down on the commonplace 
world, and bear off in our talons to 
the eyrie of thought the mental 
pabulum we have seized." If tJzat ’s 
not a lovely thought in lovely lan- 
guage, I don’t know wdiat is ! I 
shouldn’t be disappointed now to 
hear he ’d been seen almost any- 
where. 

Norty ’s a most frightful success 
in Parliament, now^ he ’s getting into 
his stride. He ’s been called to 
order ever so many times and told to 
withdraw things, and whenever he 
gets up to speak there are wigs on 
the green. His happiest efforts, so 
far, have been over this question of 
giving Home Buie to the Isle of 
Wight, and about what ’s called 
" The Flag Incident ’’ — the man, you 
know, who had some Government 
place and was dismissed (though he 
apologised humbly) for hanging the 
Union Jack out of his house on 
Empire Day, and offending some 
foreign anarchists who lived in the 
same street. 

Ever thine, Blanche. 

Italy’s dear mind has long been 
divided. But we understand that on 
receipt of the Derby result the 
Italian Government at once decided 
to forsake the Triple Alliance and 
join the Triple Entente. 


THE IMPBOVED PASTOBAL. 

[Suggested by tlie exhibition entitled “ What 
to do with our Girls,” where various bucolic 
employments for gentlewomen have been demon- 
strated.] 

Amanda, if you ’ll take a heart 
Undowered with eligible riches, 

Oh fly wdth me the fashion-mart 
And, safe in rose-embroidered 
niches, 

A simple livelihood we ’ll earn 
Upon the prowess of your churn. 

I grant the output will be small 
To keep a chauffeur or a chef on, 
But what, compared with Cupid’s 
thrall, 

Are luxuries like these to Strephon ? 
Your salary, I think, should do, 

With strict economy, for two. 

If not, there are a host of ways 
To make that modest total bigger; 
No woman ’s out of work these days 
Who owns the boon of health and 
vigour; i 

Your hives, your poultry shall com- 
bine 

To keep me in cigars and wine. 

Beneath the village chestnut tree 
Your brawny arm shall wield the 
hammer ; 

You ’ll wind the herd across the lea, 
And teach the vicar’s children 
i grammar, 


And soothe at eve your jaded nerves 
By fashioning refined preserves. 

A country fare shall always please; 
Who murmurs for the cates of 
mammon 

When girls with cookery degrees 
Can gild the unpretentious 
gammon ? 

Besides, to supplement our mess, 

Just think what you can save in 
dress ! 

And if you lose your sleight of hand 
And fail to earn a joint for dinner, 
The last resource of love I ’ve 
planned — 

Your spouse himself shall turn 
bread-winner, 

And wear his weakly frame to shreds 
To keep the roof above our heads. 

Scotland for Ever ! 

"Vice-Admiral Jatireguiberry is of partly 
British, blood, iiis grandmother having been an 
Britishwoman .” — Glasgow News. 

‘'Englishwoman" was surely whaU 
the writer put,^ till a Scotch sub- 
editor corrected him, with the above 
deplorable result. As Henley said : 
“What can I do for thee, Great 
Britain, my Great Britain (not to 
mention Ireland) ? What can I do 
for thee, Great Britain, my own?’b 
(Even so, what about the Channel 
Islands ?) 
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HOW TO ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAYS. 

Hurrah for Cool Streams! 

Hurrah for the Hirst Sea Dip ! 
and 

Hurrah for Something Else to mahe 
the Holiday Happier Still! 

What do you think that something 
else is ? What is there that seems to 
be needed of all who after the town’s 
oppressive heat can get away into the 
country or by the sea? 

Think a little. 

Would it be, perhaps, cooler 
clothes ? or a fishing-rod ? or a sturdy 
walking-stick? or a patent thick-soled 
boot? or a cricket bat? or a tennis 
racquet ? 

You are on the wrong tack. 

If you think like that it is clear 
that you don’t understand the 
modern advertising. 

No, the further desideratum is 
none of these things, hut a box of 
White Dog cigarettes. 

You are surprised? That shows 
how little you know of modern life. 

You don’t know that the first thing 
to do when you get into the open air 
is to light tobacco and taint it. 

It is so nevertheless. That is the 
new way. | 

A holiday without tobacco, espe- ] 
cially tobacco taken in the form of 
cigarettes, cannot any longer be a 
real holiday. 

Pipes, of course, are still smoked 
by a few old-fashioned fellows. Cigars 
are for the rich. Por the great mass 
of mankind there is nothing but the 
cigarette. 

Fill your pockets with them, and 
smoke them continually. Don’t give 
your lungs a chance. 

Take them to the Cornish coast, 
take them to the Broads, inhale them 
on Snowden, chain-smoke them in 
the Lakes, puff them all day in the 
Solent. This is the way to enjoy a 
holiday and come back well. 

Of all the solaces of civilisation the 
fag is the very flower. 

Bemember to ask for White Dog. 

And now for a little bonus ! 

Somewhere in the millions of 
White Dog cigarettes that are turned 
out daily are a few with an overlap 
more than one-eighth of an inch 
wide. Anyone detecting one of these 
and sending it to the makers will be 
presented with 100 cigarettes free. 

Don’t be discouraged if you don’t 
|Spot it at once. Go on buying more 
‘Cigarettes till you do. 

That is the way to build up a sound 
, national constitution . 

Far better than camps, with their 
brutalising militarism. 

AN OLYMPIC GAME. 

" These strawberries,” I said, as I 
took the last but six, ” are the merest 
boys. Why don’t you let them 
grow up ? ” 

” When they ’re young,” said Miss 
Middleton, “ they ’re more — what ’s 
the word? It means that they 
adapt themselves better to their 
surroundings.” 

‘‘It isn’t their youth I object to, 
'but their height. I believe you feed 
them on gin. I suppose they arc 
your own, by the way? ” 

“Yes, mother bought them this 
morning.” 

“ I am not sure that that was what 

I meant ; but never mind. . . There 
— the captain was the last to leave 
the plate.” 

“ You pig, haven’t you left me 
anything ? ” 

“I’m sorry, but it ’s a bad time 
of the year for fruit. So my w^aiter 
says. A bit too late for the rhubarb, 
and a bit too early for the prunes.” 

It was a very hot afternoon. I 
leant back in my chair and closed 
my eyes. Yes, I almost think I slept. 

But not for long. 

“ Have you been to the Exhibition 
yet?” said Miss Middleton, sud- 
denly. 

“I say^” I remonstrated, “this 
isn’t a dance.” 

“No, but 1 really wanted to 
know.” 

“Didn’t you notice my French 
accent at lunch when I asked you to 
pass the bananas? ” 

“ That ’s Spanish.” 

“Don’t quibble. I said omelette, 
too.” 

“ Stadium, stadium, stadium,” 
said Miss Middleton, “ stadii, stadio, 
stadio. Y^ou ’re not the .only one. 
Are 3 ^ou in for any of the Olympic 
Games ? ” 

“ I don’t think so.” 

“ If I were a man, I should want 
to do something for the honour of 
England.” 

“Why not go in as you are for 
throwing the cricket ball? I expect 
you ’d win.” 

“ Can’t you run or jump, or any- 
thing? ” 

Bather. I did over twenty feet 
once. In about ten and a-fifth. No, 
I ’ll tell you what I do rather fancy 
myself at.” 

“ What? ” asked Miss Middleton, 
eagerly. 

“Hurling the javelin.” 

Miss Middleton got up excitedly 
and stepped on to the lawn. 

“ What do you think of the idea? ” 

' I said. 

* “But how splendid I Of course 

I ’ll help you— I ’ll mark. What ’s 
your longest javel? Come and show 
me.” ^ 

“But I only thought of it just 
now. And I haven’t a javelin or 
anything on me. Besides, it ’s pro- 
bably too late to enter now. No, I ’m 
afraid it ’s no good,” I said, and I 
closed my eyes again. 

“ Nonsense. We ’ll lend you a 
javelin,” said Miss Middleton, con- 
fidently. “ What size do you take? ” 

“ Sevens. Boman numbers, of 
course.” 

Miss Middleton disappeared into 
a side door. For the honour of 
England I crawled out of my chair 
(such a comfortable deck chair) and 
went on to the lawn. Also I swung 
my arm several times round my 
head, and felt my biceps. 

Miss Middleton returned with an 
armful of stumps. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said, “but 
we ’re right out of javelins, and the 
man forgot to call to-day, so will 
these do instead? Just for practice.” 

“ Dear, dear, that ’s very annoy- 
ing; no javelins. I ’m not sure that 

I ought ” 

“ Oh, please do. Don't say you ’ve 
left all your music at home.” 

“ It ’s so awkward when you ’re 
used to a full-size- court. But 

still ” — I took up one of the stumps 
— “ I can show you the grip, any- 
how.” 

“ Yes, do show me that,” said 
Miss Middleton. 

“You know,” I began, “there 
are two styles of holding the javelin 
preparatory to the hurl. There ’s 
the Grseco-Eoman, with the strangle- 
hold barred; and the strict toe-and- 
heel or overlapping grip. The 
actual hurling is easy. Slow back 
and don’t press, get the body well 
forward at the beginning of the 
stroke, keep the right leg still, heels 
up, and discard from great strength.” 

“ See illustration on page 37,” said 
Miss Middleton. 

I took a stump in both hands and 
poised it deftly above my head. 
“Poised” I am almost sure is the 
word . 

“ Surely not two hands,” said 
Miss Middleton. 

I put the stump down again. 

Why not ? ” I asked in some annoy- 
ance. 

“I’m sorry ; this is the toe-and^ 
heel grip, I suppose.” 

‘ * The G rseco -Boman. ’ ’ 

“ But I thought the Grseco- 
Bomans always had a shield or a 
fishing-net or something in the left 
hand, so as to ward ofl the other 
man’s javelin.” 

“ This isn’t a broadsword match. 




The other man would be about a 
hundred yards away/' 

'‘I see. There ’d be plenty of 
time to jump/' ^ ^ 

** One of them jumped 55 feet 
once, so they say." 

"Yes," said Miss Middleton, 
thoughtfully, " that would do it. 
Unless the other man was a very bad 
shot." 

I took up the stump, and got posi- 
tion again. Then I lowered it once 
more. 

"One moment," I said; "what 
about the running target? " 

"But do you have to hit any- 
thing? I thought it was only dis- 
tance." 

‘ ' It encourages you more to have 
an object within range. How about 
George?" 

George is unmarried, and has no 
clubs or telegraphic address. But 
his recreation is assistant horticulture 
— such as leading the horse when the 
lawns are mowed. 

" Not George; he has a mother." 

"Hang ifc, everybody has some- 
thing. All right, then, no target." 

I lifted up the stump. 


" Just a moment," cried Miss Mid- 1 
DLETON. I 

" This is too much," I said, as I 
put it down again. " Am I never to 
get the beastly thing ofi my hands ? ' ’ 

"I'm very sorry. I just wanted 
to ask you — which way is it going? 
If it 's backwards there 's the draw- 
ing-room window. And mother 's in- 
side, and she can't jump, at least not 
fifty-five feet. Besides the broken 
glass." 

I ignored her altogether. I shook 
it backwards and forwards three 
times, and hurled. . . . 

"I'm sorry," said Miss Middle- 
ton, " I put you ofi. Bo it again." 

"What do you mean, you put me 
off?" 

"Was that. . . you didn't. . . 
I 'm — yes, that 's very good. I sup- 
pose that must be the record." She 
walked over to the stump. " Thirty 
feet almost." 

She picked it up, and threw it care- 
lessly. It sailed over a may-tree, and 
landed in a bed some miles away. 

"Yes; but that's all wrong," I 
said. " Let me show you again. 
There, that was almost forty feet." 


Miss Middleton picked it up and 
threw it into the bed after the other. 

" I don't know anything about 
GraBco-Boman," she said. "The 
good old Kentish way is enough for 
me. Give me the others. . . There. 
And now they 're all over there let 's 
play cricket." 

• ••••» 

That is so like women. They are 
undisciplined, and don't understand 
the necessity for rules. If people 
were allowed to run about hurling 
javelins as they liked, nobody would 
ever get disqualified, and there would 
be no competition at all. Well, I wash 
my hands of the whole thing now. 
Miss Middleton may go on her knees, 
but I shall not be found among the 
javelin-hurlers in the stadium. 

But I may tell you in confidence 
that I am a dark horse for tossing the 
diskus. " I showed Miss Middleton 
the grip wdth the strawberry-plate 
afterwards. She agreed that it was 
a powerful one. She also said it was 
Crown Berby, and what w^ould 
mother say? I don't know; but 1 
have made her promise to tell me, 

A. A. M. 
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THE SUMMER FASHIONS. 

Serious Outlook for Trade. 
Interviews with Leading Victims. 

It is an unfortunate quality of our 
civilisation that any widespread 
change of fashion or habit inevitably 
produces serious dislocation of trade. 
A remarkable illustration of this de- 
plorable law is afforded by the im- 
mense vogue of the neo-classical or 
‘‘ pure-art dances. The cult of the 
all-but-altogether has evidently come 
to stay — at least for a 
time. 

It is in the shops of the 
modiste, the linendraper, 
and the orunkmaker that, 
so far, the anxiety is most 
keenly felt both by em- 
ployers and employed. In 
order to gain some idea of 
the true state of affairs — - 
writes a correspondent — I 
called on M. Batiste, the 
eminent dressmaker in 
Albemarle Street. , . 

“But yes,’’ he said, 

“ all depend now on ze 
vezzer. If he be cold, veil; 
if he be varm, it spell ruin 
for us. See ’ere, zese 
fashion plates vat ve ’ave 
been compel to produce at 
ze constant demand of our 
best clients.” He placed 
before me a dozen or so of 
coloured designs, headed 
“L’Ete, 1908,” saying, 

“ Zere, see for yourself.” 

The costumes — what 
there was of them — were 
pretty enough, but the 
chief characteristic of all 
was transparence. The 
“ Chopinese ” robe, “ pour 
la visite,” w^as the least 
restricted in its dimen- 
sions; while the “ Bille 
d’Herodias ” confection, 

“pour la promenade,” 
cannot have cut into more 
than a couple of yards of 7nousseline- 
de^soio, 

“Vat vili business be,” continued 
M. Batiste, “ ven two-zirds of ze 
orders is for costumes vich ’ang from 
ze hps to ze ankles, and ’ave no 
bodices ? People von’t pay ’igh prices 
for a yard or two of messaline gazered 
in at ze 'aunches. I tell you, sare, 
it is ruin zat stare us in ze faces.” 

I left this unhappy artist, after 
expressing my plrofound sympathy, 
and, crossing Piccadilly, entered the 
shop of Messrs. Cane and Tanner, 
the well - known trunk - and bag- 
makers. ^Mr, Tanner, jun., who was 
uugRgod in measuring a cigar-box, 


turned from his strange occupation, 
and, on my mentioning your journal, 
readily replied to my inquiries. 

“The position for our trade,” he 
said, “ is most alarming. If the 
w’eather continues hot till the end of 
July it will be difficult to execute the 
orders we shall receive for the new 
‘ Pandora ’ trunks, but we must 
sell at least twenty of those for every 
ordinary trunk in order to make a 
decent profit. To speak plainly, the 
almost entire abandonment of under- 
clothing, foreshadowed in the 


fashions for seaside and continent, 
and the alteration of costumes to 
w^hat Lady Golightly, who was in 
here just now, called ' the irredu- 
cible minimum,’ has compelled us 
to manufacture an enormous stock of 
trunks such as you see there, the 
largest of which is no bigger than a 
dressing-case, and the smallest about 
the size of an average work-basket. 
If the summer is warm we shall 
make little profit; if it is cold, all 
this new stock wdll be thrown on our 
hands.” 

“I suppose,” I remarked, after 
assuring him of my sympathy, “ if 
your own business and a few others 


must suffer, there are some that will 
benefit?” 

“ You are right. First of all, I take 
it, the jewellers, especially those who 
deal in imitation pearls and coloured- 
glass stones, will do good business by 
providing substitutes for bodices. 
And then the large tobacconists, 
curiously enough, are already doing a 
fine trade in empty cigar-boxes, to be 
covered with leather, lined, and 
turned-out as ‘Pandoras.’ Here is 
one that has just come in from the 
factory. ’ ’ 

“I foresee,” said I, 
“that railway omnibuses, 
carriers, and porters will 
be among the sufferers 
from the new craze.” 
“Undoubtedly; and you 

may take it from me 

[We cannot take any 
more from anybody. — 
Editor.] 


HYMENOMANIA. 

I THINK it began a year 
ago — last June, in fact. I 
can’t remember that be- 
fore then I paid any special 
attention to weddings. If 
I heard that a friend was 
to be married I ordered a 
pair of silver candlesticks 
or a sugar-sifter or a patent 
tea-basket, wrote “ With 
best wishes ” on a card, 
and thought no more about 
it. Sometimes, of course, 
I had to be present in 
person^ but I never lingered 
over the celebrations. 1 
just stayed at the recep- 
tion until I had identified 
my own present, and then 
I went away. I own I did 
very often read the ac- 
counts of country weddings 
in the local paper, and I re- 
member they had a strange 
sort of fascination for me. 
I never could stop until I 
had read every word of them, 
including the bit in which the 
wedding cake was described as “a 
very masterpiece from the hymeneal 
confectionery studio of ^ Messrs. 
Crystal and Cream, Mr. Councillor 
Cream being present in person to 
direct the operations and receiving 
many well-deserved encomiums on 
the magnificence of this celebrated 
firm’s handiwork.” No; I didn’t 
want to skip even that, and perhaps 
I ought to have taken it as a w^arn- 
ing. It didn’t occur to me, however, 
and so matters went on. By the 
way, have you ever tried to read a 
local paper? I mean the weekly 



‘‘No, Grant, you are not going to have any more chocolates, 

AND YOU mustn't GO OUT IN THE RAIN, AND YOU CAN't HWE THE CUCKOO 
CLOCK TO PLAY WITH, AND YOU MAYN'T ” 

'‘Then please, mummy, may I cry?" 




Elderly Bore, “Your face awakes a memory. Week I look at you my thougitts are taken far — far — far away!” 
She. “How I LONG TO follow them!” 


kind, with a name something like 

The Loamshire Standard, with 
which are incorporated the Clayfleld 
Sentinel and The North Stoddington 
Advertiser ; circulating in every part 
of the county. A high-class adver- 
tising medium.'' It is always a 
paper of very extensive acreage, and 
as its pages are never cut you end by 
getting wrapped up in it from head 
to foot. I always did when the ac- 
counts of the weddings had been 
tucked away in pages 2 or 3 or 6 or 7. 
The other pages, of course, are more 
getatable. 

The real trouble, however, began, 
as I said, in June last. I found my- 
self obliged to attend three weddings 
on three successive days. The first 
one (it w^as in the country) went off 
well enough. All I remember about 
it is that I stayed to the very end 
and threw an old dancing shoe after 
them as they drove off. I explained 
this to myself by their having pos- 
tilions. The second wedding and the 
third were in London. I began to 
lose my head as soon as I heard 
Mendelssohn's March at the first of 
these. It seemed to send the blood 
boiling through my veins. Jack 
Eogers, w'ho was next me, said, 


Steady, old man; what 's the 
matter? You 're not being married, 
you know." Then he pulled me 
down off the seat on which I was 
standing, and I knew that something 
new and strange was going on inside 
me. When the bride and bridegroom 
walked out I was the first after 
them, and I stayed the whole busi- 
ness out. Next day it was the same. 
On the following morning I had The 
Morning Post brought to my bedside. 
I picked out two good weddings, and 
went to both. I warmly congratu- 
lated both bridegrooms. To one 1 
said, " May a third cousin from 
Ceylon offer his best wishes?" To 
the other I explained that I was his 
wife's aunt's son by a second mar- 
riage. They shook me enthusiasti- 
cally by the hand. That evening, in 
a lucid interval, I realised that I had 
got wedding-mania; but I didn't 
mind. I revelled in the thought, 
and, far from struggling against it, 1 
plunged head-first and with my eyes 
open into a course of unparalleled 
wedding dissipations. I have at- 
tended two hundred and fifty wed- 
dings in the past year without a 
single rebuff. Whenever I read oi an 
engagement I wire to both parties, 


wishing them joy. The detective 
who keeps watch over the presents 
knows me quite well. So do the two 
old ladies who do the w’eeping as the 
bride says Good-bye and kisses her 
mother. You thought they were 
aunts, but I know better. They 've 
simply got hymenomania and can't 
get on without weddings. 

What am I to do about it? Can 
any one advise me ? I was so 
wretched in May, when weddings are 
scarce owing to some silly supersti^ 
tion, that I thought I should have 
committed suicide. Would homoe- 
opathy help? Globules of orange- 
blossom or tabloids of wedding-cake 
ought to do the trick; but I can't 
make up my mind to try such reme- 
dies. I want to go on wdth my 
mania. 


“ The Duke of Norfolk can trace his descent 
back to a century before the Norman conquest, 
to the days, indeed, of Hereward the Wake, for 
the name Howard is a corruption of Hereward.*' 

Daily Mail. 

Hereward, of course, was jocularly 
known as the '‘Wake," a corruption 
for " The Last of the English "; and 
the yawning gap of a century between 
him and the first of the Frenchmen 
has never been properly explained. 
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Mounted Officer. “ Aw — are you the West Riding ? ” 

Voice from the Banlis “No ! We ’re the bloomin’ Buffs— walkin’ ! ’ 


HETTYQUETTE EOK THE 
VENEEABLE. 

The advantage of the Atlantic 
cable and the electric current has 
never beeri better illustrated than by 
the fascinating and important mes- 
sages which have recently been sent 
to the London Press from New York 
' with reference to the belated activi- 
ties of Mrs. Hetty Green, the sep- 
tuagenarian millionairess, who has 
suddenly become a world-power. 

Breakfast would not be breakfast 
without the latest tidings of this 
aged but resolute lady, to whom the 
proverb, '‘It is never too late to 
mend or spend,"' comes as an 
evangel. How she emerged from 
her obscure top-floor flat to live at 
the tohiest New York hotel at a 
dollar a breath ; how she decided 
that the time was ripe to give a 
dinner-party^ and how one was 
arranged for her by the rrianager at 
four gumeas a head, exclusive of the 
best champagne (whatever that may 
be) ; ho^ ‘ she invited a number of 


leaders of New York society, irre- 
'spective of previous intimacy with 
'them; how, apparently, they came; 
what she wnre and what she said as 
’ she watched them eat and drink ; 
how she went to a six-guinea course 
of beauty-renewing, and submitted 
iher wrinkles to the mercies of the 
, operator — this and much more has 
been flashed along the ocean's bed 
for the last week or so, to the no 
; small amusement of the fish eyi 
route, and to the great satisfaction of 
the British newspaper reader anxious 
to be well informed on the progress 
of the universe. 

And truly it is worth transmitting, 
for it is fine to see an old woman 
ashamed of the economy of her long 
life, and resolute in her attempt to 
remove the traces of time. Never 
was a poet less inspired" than that one 
who wrote that old age is beautiful 
Old age is, of course, nothing of the 
kind, as we now know. The wise 
spare no pains to eliminate its sighs. 
\\Tiat old modern person would hesi- 
tate for a moment if asked to choose 


between a face lined by years of life 
— years of joy and suffering, laughter 
and tears, in a word, experience — and 
a face smooth as a billiard ball ? A 
good complexion is all, no matter 
what the vacuity accompanying it. 
And therefore w'e say all honour to 
'Mrs. Hetty Green for her bold and 
i public effort to devenerablize her 
; countenance and go back on all her 
native prudence. 

; A woman who has lived so long 
.know's how to spend her money. She 
;is beyond criticism. She knows 
what trust is to be put in stories of 
the poor and their penury and want*, 

■ she knows how much is talk and 
how little is fact ; and knowing, who 
would dare to blame her if at her 
age she Spends four guineas a head 
on a banquet to total strangers who 
eat a better meal every night ? Cer- 
tainly not we. 

Long life to Mrs, Hetty Green', ' 
we say, and may she grow younger j 
every day and more generous, and ' 
may her friends become as nunlerous ' 
as the sands of the sea-shore I' 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted erom the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons^ Mondmj^ 
June 1. — Must be admitted that 
there is occasionally something infan- 
tile about the ways of the House of 
Commons. To-day set down for 
second reading of Budget Bill. If it 
were felt desirable or useful further 
to discuss subject here is the chance. 
But Tariff Eeformers feel they 
haven’t had a look in lately. About 
time they knew, with such approach 
to precision as is possible, Prince 
Arthur’s latest views on the burning 
question. Accordingly amendment 
raising fiscal question is clapped on 
motion for second reading. 

Prince Arthur’s views promptly 
indicated by alteration of the amend- 
ment as first placed on paper by a 
private Member. Now confines itself 
to calling upon Government to in- 
crease resources of the Exchequer by 
‘‘ broadening the basis of taxation.” 
Thus toned down to comfortable note 
of vagueness, even Tommy Bowles, 
jun., hereditary and unbending advo- 
cate of Tree Trade, publicly an- 
nounces that he can vote for it. 
Voicing the desire of his reunited fol- 
lowers, Prince Arthur insists that 
one night’s sitting is insufficient as a 
safety-valve for the seething tide of 
passionate conviction that floods 
their souls. Premier pleads pressure 
of public business; finally relents, 






















The Cutest Trout in the Tisoal Stream. 

“I ’ll make as many bubbles as you like, but I ’m not taking any flies, tkank you i 



Put me among tke Earls, 

. Put me-e among the Earls ! 

(Farewell to the Rt. Hon George Whiteley, 
who resigns his seat and the post of Chief 
^ Ministerial Whip,) 


and debate will be continued to- 
morrow'. 

Knowing these preliminaries. 
Fancy fills the benches with a host 
of stern foemen. Not an empty seat 
on either side. Speeches punctuated 
with storm of cheering. Dinner for- 
gotten, Amaryllis, accustomed tc 
be toyed with in the shade of the 
Terrace, left in solitude and tears, 

Alack-a-day ! what are the facts ? 
When Laurence Hardy rose to move 
the amendment majority of^ those 
present with one accord hurried to- 
wards the door, x^dmirable speech 
delivered to empty benches. From 
this collapse House did not re- 
cover till, after dinner and 10 
o’clock, Lloyd-George interposed. 
At a quarter-past eight linger- 
ing decline almost arrested by 
sudden death. Courthope on his 
legs addressing nine Members whose 
purpose in remaining obviously was 
to catch the Speaker’s eye for the 
next turn. A count moved. Bells 
clanged; Whips wildly went forth 
in search of men to make up a 
quorum. The sands in the glass 
had fallen. The Speaker unselfishly 
added a moment’s grace. By this 
time the necessary forty were cap- 
tured and driven in. As soon as they 
were counted and a House made, 
they fled full soon (being the first of 
June), and bade the rest keep listen- 
ing to Courthope as he wended his 


way through level agricultural dis- 
tricts, lamenting the increase of local 
taxation. 

’Tw’as ever thus, Sark testifies. 
Nothing so ruinous to vitality of de- 
bate as attenuation through being 
stretched over tw^o or more days. 
What might have been a more or less 
brisk discussion had it been confined 
to a day’s sitting turned out to be 
what is here feebly described. 

Business done . — Second reading of 
Budget Bill moved. 

Tuesday . — Debate on Tariff Be- 
form amendment to second reading 
of Budget Bill resumed. Brisked up 
blithely. Members realise that busi- 
ness really is beginning. Bonar Law^ 
opened fire will' or/, c-:' those closely- 
reasoned, sharply-pointed, forceful 
I speeches that confirm his place ori 
Front Opposition Bench as second 
only to his chief as a debater. The 
irony of his late Ministerial rank of 
Under Secretary as compared with 
some colleagues who bear the Cabinet 
mark grow'S sharper as the days pass. 
Ex-Ministry not so rich in debating 
power that it can afford to repeat a 
game w^hich kept John O’Gorst in 
the background till he retired from 
the scene in disgust. 

Bonar Law’s speech the only one 
of the brief series that had about it 
note of preparation. That inevitable 
since he had to lead ofi, replying 
chiefly to Lloyd-George’ s stinging 
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speech that momentarily lifted the 
wet blanket weighing down yester- 
day’s melancholy performance. For 
the rest, Winston, Prince Arthur, 
the Premier, delivered in succession 
purely debating speeches, necessarily 
extemporaneous. This the highest 
form of art- Also its most successful 
exposition. 

Coming to be a common-place to 
say that in his last speech Winston 
excelled himself. Certainly true of 
his unpremeditated discourse tO' 
night. For profound and accurate 
knowledge of the science of finance it 
was a revelation. Winston is so 
habitually sprightly in manner, so 
ready, upon occasion so reckless, in 
speech, that it is (or was) the fashion 
to regard him as superficial. After 
to-night that reproach may not be 
heard. 

Prince Arthur, dexterous as usual 
when skating over thin ice of Fiscal 
Question, Earlier speakers from 
Treasui'y Bench insisted on enquiry 
as to what was the meaning of the 
new phrase, more blessed than Meso- 
potamia, broadening the basis of 
taxation.” Prince Arthur not going 
to spoil a good thing by explaining it. 
Answered the question by asking 
another. 

”How are you going to get your 
ten millions which will be wanted 
next year? You have taken a farth- 
ing oft the Sugar Tax. I suppose 
you are going to put it on again.” 

Premier wound up debate in 
fine fighting speech. Caused a 
quiver of pained indignation to run 
through Opposition ranks by con- 
temptuously dismissing the amend- 
ment as ”a hollow-sounding gene- 
rality about broadening the basis of 
taxation.” Supposed no one would 
refuse to give academic consent to 
the proposition that taxation be 
broadened. ” But what do ;vou 
mean by broadening ? In which 
direction ? ’ ’ 

Excitement culminated in the divi- 
sion, on which Ministers got a 
majority of nearly three to one. 

Business done. — Tariff Reform 
amendment rejected by 367 votes 
against 124 ; Budget Bill read a 
second time, 

Thursday . — Off for a too-brief 
holiday. Been reading Reginald 
Lucas’s ” Memoir of Colonel 
Saunderson,” just published by 
John IMurray. Lucas w^as for a 
while Member for Portsmouth; en- 
joyed opportunity of knowing Saun- 
derson inside the House as well as 
outside; has done well to bring to- 
gether some memories of a striking 
figure that strode the Parliamentary 
stage these last twenty years. 


Saunderson essentially a fighting 
man. When he rose to take part 
in debate instinctively drew him- 
self up in fighting attitude. De- 
lighted in stirring up with long pole 
his countrymen in Nationalist 
camp immediately opposite. Com- 
mented upon them and their con- 
duct with freedom no one else 
dare practise. They literally howled 
resentment; but in their heart 
of hearts they kept a place in 
which Saunderson was enshrined. 
Me was, after all, an Irishman — an 



“ Instinctively drew himself up in fighting 
attitude.” 

(The late Col. Saunderson, M P.) 

Irishman gone wrong. What a 
treasure he would have been to the 
party had he chanced to be born the 
son of a tenant instead of a landlord ! 
In fierce volubility he would have 
outshone John Dillon. For stinging 
speech addressed to Chief Secretaries 
and the like, he would have beaten 
Banagher and Tim IIealy. Fortune 
ranged him on the side of the Saxon ; 
his manner and method of speech 
remained racily Irish. 

Once in the stormy days of the 
Home Rule Bill a Nationalist at- 
tempted to win him over by pointing 
out how enactment of the measure 
would make openings for Irishmen to 
come to the front in natiop^l ^ffairg. 


”A man as popular as you,” he 
urged, is sure to come to the top 
of the tree.” 

” Yes,” said the Colonel, ” hauled 
up by a rope round my neck.” 

Thus ready were his flashes of wit. ' 
In action he admitted that he was 
occasionally precipitate. In the free 
fight on the floor of the House of 
Commons which enlivened Com- 
mittee stage of second Home Rule 
Bill, an Irish Member was projected 
over Saunderson ’ s shoulder on to his 
knee. Finding him there convenient 
he vigorously punched his head. Sub- 
sequently assumption of position 
favourable to such action turned out 
to be accidental. Saunderson, soul 
of honour, felt compelled to explain 
to the House that ” the hon. gentle- 
man who flopped down on top of me 
had slipped and arrived there by 
accident. ” 

All the same, his head had been 
punched — an achievement that re- 
mained irreparable. 

To a House often jaded with ver- 
bosity, aw’eary of the commonplace, 
Saunderson ’s interpositions in debate 
were like a brisk breeze from bis be- 
loved sea vivifying a sultry atmo- 
sphere. An uncompromising foeman, 
a hard hitter, he won, and through 
successive Parliaments held, the 
position of one of the most popular 
members. 

Business done. — Adjourned for 
j Whitsun recess. Back directly. 


THE AERO-DERBY. 

May 30, 2.15 p.m. — Arrive at Hur- 
lingham, to take part in the Inter- 
national Point-to-Point contest of the 
Aeronautical Federation, on, in, or 
under the good balloon Enchantress 
(sky-pilot Mr. Bucknall). 

2.16. — Once safely within the 
grounds privately overhaul personal 
equipment. Find it quite a nice 
little lot, consisting inter alia of : 
mackintosh, camera, two extra films 
(had at last moment to jettison a 
second kodak), sketch-book, sheets of 
paper, three spare pencils, one piece 
of india-rubber, pocket-knife, brandy- 
flask (containing 50 per cent, of 
alcohol, and urgently recommended 
as restorative in case of broken neck), 
tooth-pick, small pocket looking-glass 
wherewith to extract flies out of eye, 
opera - glasses, card - case, postage 
stamps, post-cards, watch, compass, 
bunch of keys, telegram forms (one 
reply-paid for anxious journalist), 
match-box, pipe, tobacco-pouch, 
cigarette-case (all these last taboo 
during the contest), small atlas of the ■ 
British Isles, two loose sheets on aj 
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TRIALS OF A FISHERMAN.-NO. 3. 

Extract from the Diary of a heginner,—^‘ After all, they say a punt in a quiet backwater, with a nice lunch in a hamper, takes 
A lot of beating.” {Later entry ) “ Found it wasn't all that it ’s represented to be.” 


larger scale, map of London, two 
pieces of chocolate, handkerchief, 
evening paper with diagram of 
balloon-park and list of starters, 
sovereign purse, loose cash, pair of 
gloves, piece of string (recommended 
by home authority as indispensable 
in an accident). Aero Club badge and 
ticket, also a complete suit of 
clothes. Thought it better not to 
tell skipper about all of these, or he 
might treat them as ballast. Did 
not, however, take a bridge pack, 
life-belt, parachute, or half a tree, 
like competitor No. 31. 

2.45. — Destination announced — 
Burchett's Green, near Maidenhead, 
twenty-seven miles west J north, or 
points to that effect. Takes a bit of 
finding on the chart. Foreigners 
much intrigued. Air thick with 
French. 

3. 0.—‘‘ Weighed up" in car- 
pilot, first mate, young lady pas- 
senger, and self, or 5 cwt. of aero- 
nauts, eleven 40-lb. ballast bags, 
and 7 cwt. of basket and tackle. 
With the aid of six able-bodied En- 
gineers we gracefully, at 

3.15 — Take the mat in the arena. 


doing a little push-as-push-can wdth 
another competitor on the way. 

3,20. — Take Lord Roberts, Lord 
Montagu, and Mr. Wallace, the 
starters, with a wild snapshot. Band 
plays “ Britannia Rules the Skies," 
as, at 

3.21 — ^We take a lift, and distribute 
half a bag of ballast on heads of 
spectators. 

3.40. — Over Putney, where we fear 
the population will develop balloon- 
necks through trying to get a worm’s- 
eye view' of the gas-bags in the haze. 
Buses take the bit between their 
teeth and career madly in our wake. 

3.50. — Climbing upstairs over 
Richmond Park in search of condu- 
cive current. Signals of frantic re- 
latives fail to attract our attention, 
absorbed with compass, aneroid, and 
statoscope. 

4.30. — ^Hear local cuckoo near 
Staines at height of 6,500 feet, and 
get above an Aristophanic Cloudland, 
Spectacle of twenty balloons dotted 
about at all heights saves one 
from feeling lonesome. With a five- 
mile megaphone, could have ad- 
dressed a mass meeting of' them. 


Opened a bottle of hock, and toasted 
Frank Butler and Col. Capper in 
the offing. Grew quite chatty with 
one or two near neighbours, especi- 
ally the young Belgian sportsman 
M. Geertz, single-handed in his baby 
Boitelet, He entented with us a fe^v 
3 mrds off, and. said he w^as out of 
lest — could we chuck him a handful? 
and was busy shedding parts of his 
trail-rope, his anchor, and bits of 
his clothing. Wished him '‘bon 
terrissagef* which he achieved later 
on with fourth place for ‘‘ the little 
wTen." Most of the crowd going 
S. W. except one on a better course 
to the N., whom w^e disliked exceed- 
ingly for five minutes. 

5,30. — Plumb over the Long Walk, 
Windsor. Not being etiquette to call 
on the King perpendicularly, w'e pass 
on and lose our way in a mist. 

6.0, — Let out trail-rope and re- 
hearse descending drill. Hang on to 
ropes overhead, bend knees, balance 
on tip-toes, and in this dignified atti- 
tude propitiate Mother Earth not to 
give us a nasty jar. 

6.20. — Pilot and mate select a 
tempting grass-plot. Ripping-valve 
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f. /^•n^TT PVii-no- I be trying to save himself; but then, 

A- SHOET LITE AND A MEEBY. „„„e. they .11 k»ew Ih.t th.y 

bumps and a ditch-leap, and finally, These June nights make warm were in for a very short run. 

after prolonged “ valving,” land in a work for a figure like Falstaff s. i ———========== 

turnip-field, four miles from the envied him his ducking much more - 

mark, but conveniently near a than the hot drink with which he FIGUEE-HEAD OF THE 

hospitable brewery and country pretended to revive himselt, and x PEESS. 

house. Posse of rustics, headed by hope they gave hiin more ice m the 

village blacksmith, who declares he interval than I could pick up at the tube st^ion last Wednesdlv 

has lifted a three-ton gun in his time, bar of His Majesty’s. Mr. Thee was 

help pack the slowly deflating bag, in very brave form. He was looking SaMst T man oK 

and consent to drink our health at much stouter than when I saw him ^b^ ^l fno^Sised ” Don’t men 

the nearest inn last, and I thought that even his voice path. I apologised. JJon t men 

the neams^nn , ^ ^ , he said ; then he continued : 

iu p.m ^ .1 -nT. Let ’s see; 14 a minute for 12 hours 


the nearest inn. last, and. 1 thou^iiti tiiiati even ms voice 

10 p.m. — Heturn to a highly cor- had put on weight. He was very 
diale and Franco-British supper at happy in his part, and played it with 
the Automobile Club, and so home, ^ 

somewhat inflated. ^ ^ 


Zigzag. 


THE LOVE SONG-. 

[It is said that the men of to-day are far less 
passionate in their love-making than their 
ancestors ] 

I LOVE you, or at least I think 
That very possibly I do ; 

In common honesty I shrink 

Erom statements not precisely 
true, 

But still it ’s safe to say I hn pretty 
fond of you. 

I cannot swear a mighty oath 
To worship blindly till I die. 

In fact I should be rather loath 
To form so very rash a tie, 

Unless I knew a rriost substantial 
reason why. 

I shall not, with a valiant air, 

Pour out my life-blood for your 
good, 

Nor even boastfully declare 

That if I had the chance I would, I 
Because, to tell the truth, I hardly 
think I should. 

No knightly deeds have I to do. 


O it? With the same number to-mor- 

t row, and double the number on 

Friday, and double again on Satur- 

certain in mj^ own mind to this day. 
stations London, and you get 

He was a quaint little figure, with 
a bulging forehead on which his fin- | 
1 gers played as he made his calcula- 
tions; and a foot-rule stuck out of 
one pocket and an exercise book out 

‘ ‘ How does it make 5s . ? ” I asked ; 
for it seemed to me that 800,000 of 
anything should come to more than 

Then he told me. He was the 
man I have longed to meet — the 

The IlEviv-AL ov Falstaff. man who tells us that the Geeman 

^ Emperoe s moustache, ii m one long 

hair instead of many short ones, 
a fine rotundity. Perhaps the char- would go five times round the Im- 


D knightly deeds have I to do, acter that went best with the weather perial waist, and things like that. 

And no impassioned w^ords to was that of iSlender, whose humour ‘ H make calculations, he said, and 

3 ay; seemed thin to the point of transpar- sell them to a Press Agency for 5s. 

Still, I should like 1o marry you, ence — ^noblameto Mr. Quartermaine. each. You see, you are the seventh 

If you will tell me that I may, Mr. Fisher White's Shallow was person starting on his Whitsuntide 


And also kindly name the most con- a most delectable performance; and holidays who has passed me in a 

venient day. Miss Cicely Eichards impersonated minute; probably there were seven 

Mistress Ford with great naturalness, who went into the station at the 

I can t explain the thing, you fa^gking as people laugh who simply other side in the same time. That 

know can't help it Miss Ellen Terry, as gives 14 — and you observed how I 

(They used to tell us Love was other Merry Wife, entered with calculated the total Whitsuntide 


blind), 

But since it happens to be so 


such heartiness into the spirit of her exodus from London." 


scenes that her disregard of the exact 


Forgive my weakness, and be fetter of them seemed to matter very 


“ But I am not going away at all — 
am going down to the British 


Kind, little. Indeed, the whole company Museum," I said. 

Or it you re not that way disposed played as if they were enjoying the “ That doesn’t matter; very likely 

well, never irind 1 game, and there were even times there were eight on the other side 

-.IT- :■= When their merriment threatened to of the station. Anyway, there is no 

« . 1 4 X lit- XT A communicate itself to an audience need to be particular to one or two 

“ Attav CGmirmcr ft onn nr I niT rvn tha TrroT _ _ 


in^^tymelseWere di^ssfLt (third night) that was dull beyond the when dealing in thoiusands. I have 

the day in an hour and a half for the paltry average. been fearfully busy at the Shepherd s 

score of 77, and were thus defeated by an Several pleasant pieces of rough- Bush Exhibition. It took me over 
innings and 75 runs.”— T/ie Scotsman. and - tumble work, not actually an hour and a-half to measure the 


Several pleasant pieces of rough- Bush Exhibition. It took me over 
ad - tumble work, not actually an hour and a-half to measure the 


innings and 75 runs. —The beotsman. and - tumble work, not actually an hour and a-half to measure the 

Truly the uncertainty of cricket is ordered by the book, were thrown in thousands of miles of electric wiring " 
becoming more proverbial than ever. ' gratuitously, and nobody seemed to ‘ (and he patted his foot-rule aflec- 
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tionately). The 24 miles of road- 
way were easier, I had to walk 
about a mile in tracing the wiring, 
and then feeling that I had not 
covered a twentieth of the ground I 
soon arrived at the estimate of 24 
miles. ^ I found it very difficult to 
give with anything like accuracy the 
numbers of people who are thinking 
of coming from all parts of the world 
— excepting in the case of New Zea- 
land, where I had information to 
help me, for I heard some months 
ago that two friends of my cousin are 
likely to come from there. 

“ Yes, I am very successful. ] 
don't claim to be infallible, but 1 
have never had one of my calcula- 
tions disputed. I may not alwayr 
be right, but I 'm hanged if anybody 
can prove I 'm wrong. That is where 
I score." And the little fellov 
chuckled as he wished me good' day. 

As I came from the Museum a1 
lunchtime, the placard of an even- 
ing paper caught my eye. 

"Whitsuntide Exodus:^ 
800,000 Leaving London." 












THE ETON EOSCIUS. 

Eemarkable Development s.u 

The emergence at Eton of a bo\ 
actor, to whose colossal genius the 
Headmaster has borne such thrilling 
testimony in The Daily Mail, has 
created the greatest possible excite- 
ment in Maiden Lane and other re- 
• sorts of the histrionic profession. 

Interviewed by Mr, Punch's repre- 
sentative in the palatial duomo of 
his theatre, Air. Tree complained in 
accents of the most pathetic intona- 
tion of the unfair competition which 
Eton threatened to exercise with his 
Dramatic School. "There are," 

I said Mr. Tree, " 1,100 boys at Eton, 
and I understand that Canon 
Lyttelton is confident that, under 
the regime which he has now intro- 
duced — viz., Delsartean gymnastics, 
hypodermic massage of the cerebel- 
lum, Boole-work, Pestalozzian sol- 
feggi, and accordeon-pleated hygienic 
fiannel trousers — he will be able to 
turn out at least fifty boys yearly 
who are histrionically capable de 
tout." " But," queried Mr. Punch's 
representative, " at least your school 
has the common advantage over Eton 
that it provides for the instruction of 
actresses as well." "The advan- 
tage," replied Mr. Tree, "will 
cease to exist next year, when, as I 
have been credibly informed, a Bill 
will be introduced into the Commons, 
at the express instigation of the 
Headmaster, to reorganise Eton on 
the basis of co-education, and con- 
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THE CARAVAN”“c'rAz£ 

Scene in a lonely part of the Highlands. 


vert it into an annexe of the new 
National Theatre, with Mr. Bour- 
chier as Director of Dramatic De- 
portment." 

Dr. Jaeger, the celebrated sanitary 
sartorialist, who courteously received 
our representative in his antiseptic | 
sanctum, expressed the greatest ' 
satisfaction at the new departure. 
"Eton is going ahead," said the 
Doctor, "by leaps and bounds, under 
the sagacious yet enlightened guid- 
ance of the new Headmaster. For- 
merly it was a case of ‘ great cry and 
little wool.' Now it is ‘ great cry, 
Lyttelton, and all wool.' The hygi- 
! enic drama has a tremendous future. 
And has anyone realised the comic 
possibilities of a vegetarian panto- 
mime or a sanitary extravaganza? " 

Mr. Gray, the late leader of the 
Manchester unemployed, wdio 
marched to Windsor and addressed 
the Eton boys, was naturally de- 
lighted by the courageous and en- 
gaging venture of the Headmaster. 
" No man is fit to be a Socialist, no 
man can touch the great heart of the 
people w’ho can't act a bit," said Air. 
Gray. "Look at Victor Grayson. 
Look at me. If I wasn’t, myself I *d I 
like to be George Alexander. Think 
of a whole school of George Alex- 
anders 1 Why, the mere thought of 
it is a tonic that tunes up the nation 
to concert pitch." 

Air, Mayer, the impresario respon- 
sible for introducing so many French 
companies to London, stated that the 
situation was radically affected, not 
to say bouleversee, by the Etonian 


prodigy, whose Parisian accent, ac- 
cording to the Headmaster, was won- 
derfully good. Air. AIayer added 
that he had never seen Garrick or 
Aliss Elizabeth Asquith, but from 
what the Headmaster said it was 
evident that they were not in the 
same class with his illustrious pupil. 

Air. Fletcher, the famous Ameri- 
can authority on diet and deglutition, 
has cabled his profound satisfaction 
with the Headmaster of Eton for 
establishing the intimate relation be- 
tween digestion and the drama upon 
a firm basis. 

Further inquiries at Eton on Satur- 
day last revealed the gratifying facts 
that Chirgwin had accepted the 
post of Professor of Elocution, and 
that houses had been offered to Air. 
Fred Kerr, Air, Edmund Gwenn, 
and Air, Wilkie Bard. It w'as also 
announced that the Headmaster had 
discovered in the person of the Hon. 
Pomeroy Blandy, a prominent mem- 
ber of the eleven, the greatest bass 
singer since Lablache. His voice is 
of extraordinary volume, and the 
Headmaster stated that he was far 
and away the greatest boy bass he 
had ever heard. His voice produc- 
tion is absolutely perfect, and as 
he is one of the driest Dry IBobs ever 
turned out at Eton, his future career 
will be watched by the Headmaster 
and other dispassionate critics with 
the keenest interest. As the Head- i 
master puts it, " If I can produce 
only one Lablache and one Sims 
Peeves every year I shall not have 
laboured in vain." 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerhs,) 

The Alien Sisters (Sjmith, Elder) are Buth Tern-, 
pleton, daughter of Sir Baymond, and Bose, who takes 
the surname of her mother, De W niton. Coincidence, 
that dauntless romantic intriguer, has enabled Mrs. 
Dearmer to bring them together, and she has further 
complicated their relationship by making one the'jfiancea 
and the other the mistress of Hugh Templeton, Sir 
Baymond’s heir. I was disappointed in Hugh. He 
started as the brilliant accomplished scoundrel, for 
whom one retains a sneaking aftection, but he degene- 
rated into a stage-villain, and finally faded out 
like a Phlizz. I think he went into Parliament 
or something equally dull. But the two heroines (of 
whom I prefer Bose) are admirably well defined, and 
the scenes which occur in Cornwall and Yorkshire should 
make some of the large pen- 
owners in those provinces 
look to their preserves. 

Then, again, Mrs. Dearmer 
gives you a lot of value for 
your money : she has put a 
whole anthology of quotations 
at the beginning of her 
chapters, and every now and 
then a lady named Monica 
Holden goes of£ to her room 
and writes a few philosophi- 
cal reflections in her birthday 
book, which are very like a 
Greek chorus, and almost as 
hard to construe unprepared. 

« gather from this novel, 
what I had long suspected to 
be the case, that men, on the 
whole, are a bad lot ; the 
difficulty seems to be that 
women are now and then the 
same. Considering the awk- 
wardness of the problem she 
tackles, Mrs. Deailmer is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated. 

But why does she say (on 
page 120), “During the con- 
versation dinner had progressed silently to the end ”7 

Miss Arabella Kenealy has performed a filial duty in 
preparing the Memoirs of Edtcard Vaughan Kenealy 
(Long). She has been assisted in her task by discovering 
among her father’s papers several chapters of autobio- 
graphy and some pages of diaries. In these Dr. 
Kenealy stands exposed with a thoroughness and sim- 
plicity which would have been cruel in any other writer. 
In an early entry in the diary he heartily prays: “0 
God, suffer me not to be prudent.'’ Never since in- 
vocations were first uplifted was prayer so bounteously 
answered. Kenealy had in him some flashes of the 
divine fire of genius. He W'as a scholar of rare attain- 
ments. Had he only been endowed with a modicum of 
common sense he 'would have been a great man. For 
an Irishman he w'as phenomenally lacking in the sense 
of humour. Dominated by superlative ^^anity, this lack 
of a national characteristic was largely responsible for 
his gigantic failure. In small affairs it led him to the 
conviction, set forth with circumstance, that he was 
of royal lineage. In his thirty-sixth year he writes in his 
diary, “ Walked to Wulfercester’s Castle, built by an 


old pagan ancestor of mine, Wulfercestbr, King of 
Mercia, in the seventh century.” 

From such height of ancestry he looked with sSbrn on 
common men. In the course of his reading he found Scott 
“tedious,” Jane Austen “a poor creature,” Dickens 
“frequently but caricature,” Bulwer Lytton “a 
clown,” perhaps the last reproach one would have ex- 
pected to hear cast upon him. He employed the same 
freedom of expression in reference to certain men and 
events in his public and professional life. The ^ result was 
that he shocked and disgusted people, being in the end 
disbarred, disbenched. For a while the idol of the mob, 
then forsaken, he died within a fortnight of his defeat at 
the poll ill a borough which, immediately after the close 
of the Tichborne Trial, had carried him in triumph to the 
House of Commons. In its sadness the story reaches 
the depths of tragedy. 


Mr. Gretoe’s Career 



THE LATEST LION. 


(Macmillan), by Winston 
Churchill, w^as nearly as 
meteoric as the rise of the 
other Winston Churchill, 
whose life -story still remains 
to be written. Perhaps, 
when the public demand for 
a biography of the English 
statesman becomes too in- 
sistent to be ignored, the 
American author will oblige 
by taking on the job “ The 
Career of Winston Churchill, 
by Winston Churchill,” 
should have a fallacious at- 
traction for the general. But I 
must keep my eyes in the 
boat, and return to Mr. 
Creioe, which I do with all j 
the pleasure in the world, for ^ 
though I don’t much care for 
Mr. Crewe himself, and am 
as bewildered by the mys- 
teries of American State poli- 
tics as a Bank Holiday trip- 
per in Hampton Court maze ; 
but I do like the spirit of the 
book, which is dedicated to 
“ the men who in every State 
of the Union are engaged in the struggle for purer poli- 
tics,” The real hero, Austen Vane, a young lawyer who 
stands as the emblem of that struggle, is a ripper. The 
State to which he belongs is run entirely in the interests 
of the Imperial railroad, and his father, Hilary Vane, as 
the Eailroad’s chief counsel, has the control of all the 
State legislation and all its official patronage. And Austen 
happens to love not only his father but also Miss Flint, 
the Eailroad President’s daughter, a no less charming 
person than himself. To oppose his father and 
Flint, and yet keep the affection of the one and 
win the respect and the daughter of the other, 
is a fairly stiff proposition. But with the help of Mr. 
Winston Churchill he triumphantly solves it, whereas 
Crewe, the sham reformer, comes a cropper, just when 
he seems about to step into the Presidential chair. For 
this and many other reasons I find Mr. Greive’s Career 
a very enjoyable book. 


“ There is no more ideal house for a hall than Bute Lodge, Regent’s 
Parh. The gardens are close to the Zoo, from whence the roaring of 
the lions may he distinctly heard .” — Dumfries Courier. 

Thus drowning the Merry Widow waltz. 
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CM ARIVARlik ‘‘ It is impossible/' say a medical at Bushey and made of£ with a 

OnAKIVAKIA. ^ paper, really to clean the face’ number of pieces of presentation^ 

JMn. Sims, a Member o,f the United without soap." For ourselves, we silver, but did not think any of the 
Btates House of Eepresentatives, has have always found mdi'a-rubber un- master's paintings worth stealing, 
had his pocket picked on the door satisfactory. 

' of the House, to which only Mem- * h: ^ . „ , * . 


bers are admitted. 'This is satisfac- 
tory as showing how ” thoroughly 
representative the House is. 


* Despite of this we hear that special 

We hear that the dog which takes precautions are now being taken to 
the part of a tiger in the Tiger Hunt safeguard Sir Hubert s 'huge paint- 


scene in the Indian arena has received Eoyal 

M. Henri Le'moine has not yet many invitations to Fancy Dress Academy at Burlington House, and 

carried out his promise of making a Balls. anyone approaching the canvas with 

diamond as big as a baby’s head: * * ^ hand-bag is eyed suspiciously 

but this, we understand, is not really detectives. ^ ^ 

M. Lemoine’s fault — it is due to Two African lions in the jungle at * 

I babies having such large heads. Earl’s Court suddenly began fighting Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish has made a 


It now transpires that the gentle- It is surmised that each accused th 
man who attempted to shoot Major ether of roaring unnecessarily loud. 
Dreyfus in the ^ — — 


Two African lions in the jungle at * 

Earl’s Court suddenly began fighting Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish has made a 
during a thunderstorm the other day. bold bid for unpopularity among the 
It is surmised that each accused the American Smart Set. She announces 


The marriage- 
able spinsters of 
Ecaussines, in 
Belgium, have 
once more 
given their 
annual bachelors’ 
party, and 
several engage- 
ments have en- 
sued ; but no 
sympathy is felt 
for " the young 
men, as the ob- 
ject of the func- 
tion was plainly 

announced. 

* * 

♦ 

“ The man out 






she intends this summer to | 

— — — spend the season, i 

not in Newport, 
but amid the 
more dignified 
'^y'' surroundings of 

Burope.”_ In 
/y Newport spiteful 

people are now 
\ prophesying that 

>' this lady ’ will 

> soon know what 

' it is to be a Fish 

5*.' ' : out of water. 




w 4 ' 

' '' ' . “ Under these cir- 

/ V ■ v' u’ cumstances Surrey, as 

tier 

i ^ ^ wutk a liorse cry, “ it’s 

^ one.” 

• “Thanks— I— (p/) —I brushed my teeth only this morning.” — Daily Mail Feuille- 

J ton. 

It is reported that Miss Allan purely he should have said “Nay." 

inounces her determination to .... — 

ince in Manchester whether the ^ 

atch Committee approve or not, Taking our Pleasures Sadly, 
and she mav appear there in a ‘‘The evening attraction this week at the 




^ ''c 

“'S^Sef .1 


W V f 

I , 


\ 


\Wm 'Vi 




■I BRUSHED MY TEETH ONLY THIS MORNING.” 


of work is a test ''-/w ! ^ ' J wuth a horse cry, “ it’s 

of his country,” \ ‘ - no use, my dear one.” 

says T/te 'Nation , Long-mffering Customer. “TmnKS-I -(p/)-I brushed my teeth oifLY this morming.” -^ailyMadFemlU- 

”^He^ show/how ~well its citizens It is reported that Miss_ Allan Surely he should have said “Nay.” 
have been trained to meet temporary announces her determination to 

adversity with an equal mind.” dance in Manchester whether the TojHns ou? Pleasures Sadlv 

Still, we cannot help thinking that Watch Committee approve or not, our Pleasures Sadly. 

th. ..periment i. b.ing m.d. o. an and =1>» « S*. 

unnecessarily large scale in this tent. To this, v\e believe, tne 

country. Watch Committee would have no ^ 

** . obiection ; it is the costume worn at . -cir -rr j u 

The accomplishments of thatching the Palace which they do not like. ® ice in a es n ® °P ' 

and hedging are said to be dying out ^ lespectaHe boy witbm. 


I in agricultural districts. Several 


' Merrie England move- 


.influential Members of Parliament ^laiS received a set-back. A 

,are, however, determined to make an humorist has been fined £20 at the 
I effort to prevent hedging, at any ^farylebone Police Court for giving a 
rate, from becoming a lost art. 

A diary by Mrs. Prozzi fetched no * , 

■ less a sum than £2,050 at an auction- Much sympathy continues to be ex- 


Home.’ ” — Referee. 

Notice in a West End shop : — 

“ Wanted, a lespectable boy witbin.” 
Another proof that outward appear- 
ances are not everything. 

CatcK-as-Catcli-Caii Wotes. 

“The Gothic ener^, the energy which 
swept aw’^ay classicalism and started the 
new free motion, we have that; w'e have it 
in the roaring ribs and vaults wrestling 


:Sr .rs»“if £* ISS; -an-yfis 

that this may lead to a revival of the in regard to the wanton insult - -v 

habit of keeping a diary. There levelled at him the other day when Our money on the roaring ribs 
would seem to be money in ib. some burglars broke into his house please. 
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A VISION OF FAIR WOMEN. 

Go, wretched scoffer, you who point your thumb 
At Woman panting in the Suftrage-chase, 

And deem her thirst for votes is due to some 
Deficiency of face; 

Who Ve seen her only as a Kodak guy, 

In attitudes inimical to charm, 

Pendent from area-rails or rumpled by 
Eobert’s coercive arm; 

Go, sirrah, seek the Tube and let your eyes 
Gaze on the noblest placard-sheet of all 
(Not even ‘‘White Man'’ Waller occupies 
A larger slab of wall) ; 

There you shall find — the catalogue is free — 

A gallery of women pioneers 
Taken in full repose ; and you will be 
Surprised, almost to tears. 

And on your knees you ’ll limp across the line 
(Mind the live rail 1 ) and, leaning humble brows 
Against the poster, as it were a shrine, 

Pay your repentant vows; 

And swear that, if they need your moral aid 
(Though but a man’s) in Hyde or any Park, 

For Beauty’s cause you ’ll willingly be made 

The object of remark. 0 . S. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE HIGH WALLS, 

It was the first house I had come upon for miles; a 
high brick wall separated it from the lonely road, but I 
could see it through a pair of rusty scroll-wwk gates — 
a large gloomy old mansion, with projecting wings. An 
elderly gardener was mowing the neglected grass-plot 
in the centre of the drive, and on this plot stood a large 
board. I could not read what was on it from the bank 
on the other side of the road, and I felt much too 
lazy just then to get up and go near enough to do so. 
For it was a sultry afternoon, I had had a long tramp, 
and was glad to find a shady tree under which I could 
lie down and rest for a while. But I had not lain there 
long before I saw that the old man had come through 
the gate and crossed the road. 

“I observe, sir,” he said, addressing me, ” that you 
are looking at this Institution. I am the Superintendent, 
and I shall be pleased to take you over it and show you 
the inmates, if you will allow me,” 

He was still carrying his scythe, but he had a vener- 
able white beard, and, even before he spoke, I knew 
that he could not be the gardener. I thanked him and 
explained that I had not time just then to accept his 
offer. 

“Nonsense,” he said peremptorily; “3^011 had much 
better come — it will be a useful experience for a 
professional humourist like yourself. ’ ’ 

I never quite like being called a professional humourist 
— it seems to imply a certain reproach. But, after all, it 
happens to be the way I earn my living, so I couldn’t 
very well resent it, though I had not supposed I bore 
the stamp of my calling so visibly upon me. And some- 
how I yielded and found myself inside the gates with 
him on the drive. 

“ It is a Private Asylum, I suppose? ” I said. 

“Hardly that,” he replied, “though it is true that 
some of my patients— but we prefer to call it a Eetreat, 
a kind of Convalescent Home.” 


“ For whom? ” I enquired. 

“ You have eyes,” he said somewhat impatiently. 
“ Why don’t you look at the board there?” I looked 
and read this inscription: — 

Home of Best for Aged or Destitute Jokes, 

{Supported entirely hy Voluntary Contributions.) 

You may imagine I w^as surprised, but I was not. I 
had often w’'ondered where all the old jokes went to. 
Now I knew. I followed my guide through a dim old 
hall, and out upon a terrace at the back, overlooking 
spacious grounds surrounded by fine trees — mostly chest- 
nuts, as, indeed, one might have expected. 

“ You will find most of them here,” he said. And there 
they were — jokes of all ages in every stage of poverty, 
sitting listlessly in the shade or crawling feebly about in 
the sun, like so many belated November blue-bottles. I 
cannot describe their appearance more precisely; but 
most people recognise an old joke when they come across 
one. And so did I. The rest I must leave to your 
imagination, merely remarking that I have seldom seen 
a more pathetic spectacle. Many of them, poor as they 
seemed now, had, so my conductor informed me, enter- 
tained Saxon earls, Norman nobles, and barons, and 
I even Tudor monarchs in their time, for they were rich 
jokes in those days. But, like all favourites, they had 
allowed themselves to grow too familiar; and a joke that 
once forgets itself is naturally soon forgotten. Though it 
seemed that even the oldest of these had a chance of 
coming into their own again, for I was told that a 
popular music-hall comedian had generously undertake* 
to find employment for several of them in one of his 
new “ turns.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested my informant, “ you yourself 

might be disposed to ? ” But I got out of that by 

asking him who were the creatures like uncouth over- 
grown lads who were languidly chasing one another 
about the grounds with a ghastly affectation of gaiety. 

' “ Street jokes,” he explained; “ their day is over, poor 
things, though they don’t know it. They will never go 
outside these walls any more.” 

Now I came to look at them I found I knew several 
quite well. There w^ere, “How’s 3^our poor feet?”, 
“ I ’ll ’ave your ’at! ”, little “ Woa, Emma,” and “ Get 
3^our ’air cut,” and many others I had missed for years. 
I thought they were dead — however, they might just as 
well have been. 

“But now,” said the proprietor, “ let me show you 
some cases which I don’t despair of restoring to public 
usefulness yet. You see that one lying face downwards 
on the lawn^ Well, it was brought out by a nervous 
man at a stiff dinner-party, and fell perfectly fiat. But 
with ordinary care and encouragement you would be 
surprised to find how well it would go. Now don’t you 

think yoti could ?” I explained that, being of a 

nervous temperament myself, I really could not under- 
take the responsibility. 

“ Ah, well,” he said, “ here is another — a most excel- 
lent joke. It came out quite unexpectedly from the 
Bench only the other day. I forget if it was in a Police 
Court or a Law Court — but one of the tw^o. Unfortu- 
nately no one saw it— not even the constable or usher — 
and so it never got into any of the papers. A failure at 
present^ — but it only requires another chance.” 

It was a good joke, but unfortunately, as I pointed 
out, quite unsuited to my particular purposes. Too 
subtle. 

“ Then how about this one? ” he persisted, indicating 
a hydrocephalous-looking little thing that was strutting 








A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

‘ Egg-spoons, Annie ! Egg-spoons ! When you lay eggs, always lay spoons too ! ’ ’ 


conceitedly past us. ‘‘ Its one ambition is to get 
into Punch, and it has been considered quite good 
enough to do so by a parent whose standard of humour 
is so high that very few jokes have ever really amused 
him. I thought if you happened to know the 
Editor ’ ' 

I did know the Editor, and I intimated very decidedly 
that I could not dream of introducing such a joke as that 
to him : it would be as much as my place was worth. 

“You are the best judge, of course,’' he said stiffly. 
“Perhaps you would prefer to adopt an anecdote? 
That one over there in the corner has been attributed to 
many of our most celebrated wits. Swift, Sheridan, 
Charles Lamb, Theodore Hook, Sydney Smith have 
all had to bear the responsibility for it in their time 
— so surely you need not be ashamed of it. It has 
been an orphan for years now, so a fresh career is open 
to it,” 

That might be; but I excused myself. I could never 
feel any real pride in fathering so aged an anecdote. The 
Medical Superintendent still went on pressing me. Of 
course from his point of view he was quite justified in 
trying to find suitable openings for his various charges; 
but my patience became exhausted at last. 

“I don’t think you quite understand,” I told him, 
with quiet dignity. “These old jokes — whatever their 
merits — are really of no use in my kind of work, I may 
^be a professional humourist, but I flatter myself that my 
jokes, such as they are ” — (this was irony, not modesty, 
for, between ourselves, I was far from being ashamed of 
them) — “ are at least my own. So I will take up no 
more of your valuable time.” 


He seemed to feel the rebuke, for he led me back into 
the hall without a word. There he stopped at a door. 

“ I have no more to show you,” he said, “ unless you 
would care to see the cases in here. They are not 
particularly interesting — quite too hopelessly imbecile to 
be at large. I should not venture to suggest your 
adopting any of them/* 

I looked in, simply to oblige him, as he appeared to 
wish it. And the next moment I fled from that grim 
house in horror, for the inane idiotic jokes I had seen in 
that chamber of oblivion were mine — all, all mine !• And, 
bitterest blow of all, they were those I had considered 
my very best 1 

I found myself lying on the bank once more, with; 
the old man’s malicious laughter, as he bowed me 
out, still ringing in my ears. Presently, pulling myself 
together, I rose and went to the old gates to have 
another look at that board. But all I read was, “ This 
Desirable Mansion To Be Let or Sold.” The elderly 
gardener (whose beard, I now saw, was not so very long) 
was still mowing. 

“ ’Ad a tidy ole nap over theer, eh, Mister? ” he said, 
with a senile chuckle. “ I ’ope it ’s done ye good, I ’m 
sure! ” 

I suppose it had; but, all the same, a dream of that 
sort is a little unfair on a professional humourist. So 
disheartening ! P. A. 

Apportioning the Blame. 

“ Owing to a printer’s error, Mr. Evett was credited in yesterday’s 
issue with the part of the Vicomte in The Merry Widow, instead of 
Mr. Talleur Andrews .” — Daily Telegraph. 

A silly slip these printers are alw^ays making. 
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THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 

Mr. Frank Stayton’s mediaeval play. 
Styled — for a reason which appears 
anon — 

The Tivo Pins, and — for no apparent 
reason — 

Written throughout in rich blank 
verse (like this), 

Was given at the Aldwych Theatre 
By Mr. Asche and spouse the other 
night, 

Before a most distinguished company 
(Including me). 

But let us to the plot. 
The mighty Lord .of Knoden, Philip 
bight, 

Insults (or so Tis thought) the Lord 
of Valma, 

Rudolph yclept, whereon the latter 
cries, 

In good blank verse as was the 
fashion then, 

“ For two pins I would go and pull 
his nose 

Thereupon Philip without more "ado 
Forwards two pins per special mes- 
senger ; 

And Rudolph, having received the 
same, and having 

Expressed his feelings in some more 
blank verse, 

Such as ‘ * Two pins ! He sends two 
pins ! Two pins 1 ’ ' 

Girds on his s'word and sallies forth 
to Knoden 

And, coram populo, pulls Philip’s 
nose — 

(“Help! Help! He’s got be by 
the dose I Help! Help 1 “) 

Philip was not unnaturally annoyed, 
Yet did not rise and call for satis- 
faction 

From Rudolph, who was spoiling for 
a fight. 

For since the latter was a tender lad, 
While Philip was— well, Mr. Oscar 
Asche, 

A fight would be unfair, especially 
As Philip would insist on all the gate. 
Instead, he had his enemy disarmed 
•And cast into a dungeon, with the 
promise 

That on the morrow he should be 
returned, 

Honeyed and feathered and seated 
on an ass . . . 

Unless — (Exactly 1 What about Miss 
Brayton ?) 

Unless his sister, Lady Elsa, came 
And begged for mercy on her knees. 

(Dear friends, 
I fear I must not keep this up rhuch 
longer. 

There comes a time in the blank 
verse of men 

When it is suddenly borne home to 
them 


That if they do not stop it jolly soon 

They ’ll never, never, never stop 
at all. 

Let me remember Mr. Francis 
Stayton, 

And hurry to the end. We've two 
more Acts.) 

She came, he saw, she conquered. 
Eough Lord Philip 

A ready victim falls to lovely Elsa, 

And she to him. Rudolph returns on 
horse 

Unhoneyed, and but very slightly 
feathered. 

Some tender and ingenious scenes 
ensue 

Between the lovers. Then the cur- 
tain drops. 

I should have said, but quite forgot 
to, that 

When first fair Elsa enters Knoden 's 
halls 



Heavy 'Weight and Feather Weight. 

PhiUp .... Mr Oscar Ascke. 

Rudolph ... Mr Vernon Steel. 

She is disguised in armour as a man. 

I knew at once she really was a 
woman ; 

And Philip knew it later, when he 
cried : 

“ A rat 1 A rat ! “ — to quote another 
play 

Whose lines are also done in equal 
lengths. 

Well, to sum up. It is a pleasant 
play— 

Komantic, pretty, sometimes hu- 
morous ; 

There 's Mr. Asche, who looks mag- 
nificent. 

Miss Brayton, too, who looks most 
beautiful; 

Both quite at home, and seeming to 
enjoy it. 

The scenery and incidental music 

(Observe that priceless line — it 
sounds like Wordsworth — 

Or Mr. Stayton, but is quite my 
own) 


Are charming. Mr. Courtice Pounds 
sings finely. 

I did not mention him before because 

He does not come into the plot at all ; 

Only, whenever things are slack, one 
•says : 

“What about asking dear old Pounds 
to sing ? ’ ’ 

The which he does. If you should go 
with friends. 

And clap in unison, you Tl get an 
encore. 

So much for that. Now turning to 
the Commons, 

My views upon the Old Age Pensions 
Bill 

Are briefly these. I What? . . . 

Oh 1 very well. M. 


NEPHELOCOCCYGIA. 

[Ill order to compete as hare in an aerial 
steeplechase, for which he offers a prize, the 
Hon. C. S. Rolls has had a specially diminutive 
balloon named the lw.p built for him. ‘‘ This,” 
l.e states, “ will enable me to conduct many 
manoeuvres which my pursuers will be unable 
to outwit. I can hide in a cloud and then 
descend or ascend rapidly when i am dis- 
covered.”] 

Even more interesting, however, 
than this Puckish cross-cirrhi com- 
petition will be the Hurlingham Sky 
Gymkhana, announced for June 31st, 
in connection with the Olympic 
Games. 

Here, besides ordinary events in 
aerostatics, such as the long and 
high flights, putting the sandbag, 
climbing the greased lightning, etc., 
there will be the following attractive 
items on the card: — 

The Lark Bace. — At a given signal 
the competitors inflate their balloons, 
leap on board, burst into song, soar 
rapidly to a fixed point in the welkin 
and then as rapidly drop to earth 
again. 

The Butterfly Contest. — This 
particularly graceful feat of volitation 
will take place over a settled course 
among the roofs of South Kensington 
and Chelsea, the object being to 
collect as large a number of tiles, 
sky-signs and chimney-pots as pos- 
sible before returning to the starting- 
point. 

This will be followed by a game of 
Parachute Polo, which is much like 
Parlour Piladex, but more difficult; 
and the proceedings will terminate 
with 

A Grand Joust. — In this mimic 
combat each aeronaut will be pro- 
vided with a long spiked pole, and 
endeavour to puncture the periphery 
of his opponents’ gas apparatus by 
charging at full tilt, upon the sound 
of a trumpet. The prizes will be 
wreaths of everlastings. 
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THE MAN IN THE FRONT ROW. 

At first I said, “It is a coinci- 
dence.” He was a three-shilling 
ticket-holder at Hither Green on 
Tuesday — a “front row” at West 
Kensington (I was giving my humor- 
ous and dramatic entertainment) on 
Wednesday — “ a reserved and num- 
bered ” at Harrow-on-the-Hill on 
Friday. 

Then I discovered him behind a 
bank of palms at Basingstoke. 

‘ ‘ There is more in this than meets 
the eye,” I said. “He is doing it 
for a wager.” 

But at Bishop’s Stortford and 
Potter’s Bar he led the applause. 

Now if he were really doing it for a 
wager he would look grim and deter- 
mined — he would, in short, show 
that he was performing a feat of en- 
durance. Instead of which he en- 
cored my “Village Concert.” The 
“wager” hypothesis fell to the 
ground. 

“ There must exist between us an 
unaccountable psychologic correla- 
tion,” I told myself. “ Perhaps in a 
former state of existence we may 
have been corner men in the same 
minstrel troupe, and conceived ^a 
mutual passion for one another’s 
jokes.” 

After thlo I began to look out for 
him. Each evening, before com- 
mencing my performance, I would 
cast one reassuring glance along the 
front row. He never failed me. Of 
course it was gratifying to know that 
one out of those mildly- applauding 
hundreds had paid his two-and-six, 
not out of charity, not because the 
Dramatic Society’s secretary hap- 
pened to be her brother, but solely 
to see and hear me. Still I often 
thought I could have managed my 
entertainment better (the jokes, espe- 
cially) were he, let us say, in the 
shilling seats. It was like this. I 
open up with desultory attack on 
piano. Applause — in three places. 
I bow and thank audience effusively. 
Boars of laughter. ^ So far good 1 
Now I leave the music-stool and step 
towards the WTnter Gardens, very 
carefully polishing my monocle. This 
creates the atmosphere necessary for 
my “cab-horse” story. “By the 
way,” I begin, and the Man in the 
Front Bow takes out his handker- 
chief, “ as I was driving here to- 
night ” (he is chuckling) I had 

rather a curious ’ ’ And there is 

that silly idipt roaring with laughter. 
My cab-horse story is a imserable 
fiasco. I start another. Halfway 
through, just when the shilling seats 
are beginning to sniff the air, I catch 
eight of — — 



THE NEW ‘‘SPOONERISM,” 

‘I SAT, what’s the usual TAX FOR A TIPSY CAB?” 


Have you, dear reader, ever told 
the same joke to the sarne man 
thirty-five times? The first day 
start off in the pink of condition, and 
let him have it twice on the way to 
the station. Second dy you run 
over the main points in the City and 
again at the club. Third day, ring 
him up on the telephone, and fire it 
off three times in rapid succession 
before the girl at the Exchange 
realises the situation, iourth day, 
take him for a long country walk, 
feel in your pocket for the bottle ot 
chloroform, and — this will make 
eight times. Yon will now begin, to 
realise my feelings. 

After his hundredth appearance I 
decided to cut out the “ Village Con- 
cert ” from my repertoire. there 


were parts — the curate s comic song, 
for instance — that I simply loathed. 
Besides, when a man has heard the 
same thing fifty or sixty times 

After the elimination of this popu- 
lar feature, my engagements fell , 
and we did not see quite so^much of 
one another. Sometimes I rested 
for half a week. This gave him a 
rest, too, during which he seemed 
to gather fresh energy. 

Before my hundred - and - fiftieth 
performance came round ^^I said 
“ Something must be done. } 
tu'owing nervous and absent-minded. 
Quite frequently I would begin a 
story and forget the finish. 

Should I denounce him to the audi- 
j dice one night? Hang it all, m these 
I days of confederates ' m front they 
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would think it part of my show. 
They would expect him to jump up 
and request me to Come back to 
your home in Baltimore.” If only I 
could prevail on his good nature to 
stop away every other performance. 

When I broached^ the subject he 
said he couldn’t hear of it. He had 
grown so used to my entertainments 
that he couldn’t — he simply couldn’t 
— live without them . 

One night (his 189th) he had the 
front row all to himself. 

He wanted three hundred down. I 
offered him a pound a week for life. 

: (I think my Village Concert ” had 
told on his health rather.) He 
accepted. Said he was going to settle 
down in the country, and write an- 
other of the “ Secrets of Success ” 
series. 

Something very strange about that 
woman in brown and green. Bast 
night at Leighton Buzzard, to-night at 

Canning Town, three days ago at 

Heavens ! and there may be others in 
the gang ! 

GILDING THE GOLDEN DOME. 

(With Gompliments to “ The Daily MailT) 

Wonderful as is -the whole con- 
geries of ''cloud-capped towers and 
gorgeous palaces” that enchant the 
eye at the White City, no visitor who 
is asked his opinion as to the most 
ravishing spot in the whole exhibition 
can hesitate for a moment in making 
his award. One and all plump 
immediately for the Golden Dome of 
the Dairy Pail Butter-nut Factory. 
From dawn to eve hundreds of 
millions of fascinated spectators 
crowd to watch the revolving arms of 
the indefatigable machine as it 
churns the yellow paste, mingles it 
with refined sugar, and pulls it into 
that luscious compound which has 
cemented our mighty Empire and 
glutinized the Enteyite Gordiale itself. 

All the milk is produced by the 
Dairy Pail’s exclusive cows, and 
imported at prodigious cost from the 
Dairy Pail Model Farm : whilst the 
sugar is the most exquisite creation 
that can be distilled from the maples 
of Canada, the canes of the West 
Indies and the beetroot of France. 
No exhibit, not even the dancing- 
saloon of the Senegalese village, has 
achieved so instant and so signal a 
triumph as the Golden Dome. 
Prisoners in Wormwood Scrubbs 
catch a glimpse of it and find their 
lot endurable; and from a host of 
rapturous testimonials we cull the 
following : — 

Mr.” Eustace Miles. — ‘'Your 
butter-nuts are more sustaining than 
my Put-butter.” 


The Duke of Argyll: — 

“ From Paris to Perth, 

Where’er you may roam, 
There ’s no place on earth 
Like the Dairy Pail Dome.” 

Sir Thomas Lipton. — ” Incompar- 
able. If I had not already called my 
last yacht Shamrock XIV, I should 
have named it Butter-nut I.” 

Signor Ginistrelli. — “ The Dome, 
in point of majesty • • . reminds me 
of St. Peter’s.” 

Mr. Imre Kiralfy. — ” Butter and | 
butter.” 

NEW SITES FOE OLD 
LANDMAEKS. 

Fired by the noble example of 
I Mr. Croker, who proposes to bring 
over the Temple of Philae and set 
it up in Central Park, New York, 
it is rumoured that Signor Ginis- 
trelli has determined to com- 
memorate his double victory on the 
British Turf in such a manner as to 
bind England and Italy in indis- 
soluble blonds of friendship. The 
Signor’s scheme has a massive sim- 
plicity which is all its own. It is to 
effect a bodily transference of the 
ancient Coliseum to London, and 
simultaneously to transport the well- 
known London music-hall of the 
same name to the vacant site in the 
Eternal City. There are. Signor 
Ginistrelli frankly admits, con- 
siderable difidculties in the way, but 
with the tactful assistance of 
Professor Waldstein and Mr. 
Oswald Stoll Jie is sanguine of 
overcoming them. Meantime the 
inhabitants of Saffron Hill are 
unanimous in their enthusiastic sup- 
port of the project. Mr. Hall Caine, 
we understand, approves of the idea 
subject to certain modifications, the 
most interesting of which is that the 
Eoman Coliseum should be re- 
erected in the Isle of Man, in which 
case he is prepared to offer Greeba 
Castle to London to fill the gap 
caused by the removal of Mr. 
Stoll’s palazzo. 

Mr. Henry J. Wood, long re- 
nowmed for his exertions in pro- 
moting and maintaining friendly 
relations between England and 
Eussia, has put forward an admir- 
able plan for furthering this laud- 
able aim. He proposes that a 
Mansion House Fund should be 
started to raise subscriptions for the 
purchase of the Great Bell of 
Moscow, with a view to its being 
permanently installed in Printing 
House Square under the auspices 
and protection of its illustrious 
namesake. Sir Donald Mackenzie 


Wallace, cordially supports the ’ 
scheme, ‘but we regret to learn that 
The Daily News considers it in the 
light of an unwarrantable concession 
to Grand-Ducal obscurantism. 

The absence of any monumental 
architecture in Battersea Park has 
long exercised the teeming brain of^ 
that . illustrious necro-archaeologisf 
Mr. Algernon Ashton. But the 
enterprise of Mr. Croker has now in- 
spired him with a really noble plan 
to remedy this crying need. This is 
nothing less than the removal of the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx from 
Egypt to decorate and embellish the 
popular transpontine playground. Sir 
Eldon Gorst is giving his most 
careful consideration to the scheme, 
which is viewed with the greatest 
favour by the members of the Cairo 
Golf Club, who have long resented 
the presence of the Pyramids as a 
most unsightly eyesore as well as an 
unfair hazard on their links. 

Canon Lyttelton, the Head- 
master of Eton, writes — ” The 
theatre of Dionysus at Athens could 
contain 30,000 spectators, and that 
at Megalopolis 44,000. These facts 
are vouched for by the high 
authority of HaydrVs Dictionary of 
Dates, and yet, to our eternal 
shame, Eton, which now boasts the 
greatest boy actor in the w'orld, pos- 
sesses no theatre comparable to 
those in which the ancient Greeks 
exhibited their crude and negligible 
talents. As Eton is not only the 
largest but the richest public school 
i in the world, it is surely not too 
much to ask of her alumni that they 
should raise funds for purchasing the 
Theatre Fran^ais and re-erecting it 
on the Playing Fields. Such a 
scheme would not only promote the 
Entente Gordiale, but stimulate the 
genius of a young Colleger named 
Billington-Duck in whom I have 
recently discovered a dramatic swan 
of the first magnitude — in short, a 
prodigy combining and eclipsing the 
best qualities of Aristophanes, 
Moliere, Shakspeare and Sheridan.” 

The most exciting and picturesque 
outcome of Mr. Croker’ s action, 
however, is the sporting suggestion 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to 
enhance the glory of the Primrose 
League and simultaneously add a 
conspicuous feature to the London 
landscape by superimposing the 
Peak of Tenerifie on Primrose Hill. 
As the famous novelist justly says : 
” The resources of modern engineer- 
ing are fully equal to the task. It 
is only a matter of expense, and if 
only the support of the Women 
Sufiragists, the Socialist members 
and the Irish Nationalists can be 
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secured, I am convinced that Mr. 
Asquith will throw himself heart 
and sotil into the movement. The 
Peak of Teneriffe is only 12,200 feet 
high, or little more than twelve 
fcimes the height of the liiffel Tower, 
and its removal from the Canary 
Islands would not impair the corn- 
mercial stability of that archipelago. 


A SIGN OF THE TIAIES. I 
The '‘Every Word” Series. 

Mr. Johk Strong begs to announce 
a new series of Stirling novels, which 
will be inaugurated by a story of 
powerful emotional interest by the 
leading lady novelist of the English- 
speaking world — 

INTEEIA DEOSS, 
author of the sultriest books of our 
time. Interia Dross in her forth- 
coming novel, 

“ NAKED YET UNASHAMED,” 
handles with the utmost skill a 
topic of the profoundest interest to 
all students of morbid pathology. 
All the wealth of language, the 
romantic fervour, the rich imagina- 
tion that she is possessed of, Interia 


Dross has cheerfully devoted to per- 
fecting this great book, not a line of 
which will it be safe for the prurient 
reader to skip. 

It is advisable to order at once, as 
an enormous popular demand for 
Naked hut Unashamed is confidently 
anticipated. 

The second volume in the ” Every 
Word” series (so-called from the 
nocessity to keep the eye glued to the 
page for fear of losing anything pecu- 
liarly nasty) is a new story by that 
very popular writer Herbert Eels, 
famous for his sensational novel, 

“THE BAD YOLK.” 

In his forthcoming romance, which 
is dedicated to the Sanitary Inspectors 
and Sewage Boards of England in 
a charming sonnet, ^r, Eels sur- 
passes himself. Nothing more sug- 
gestive has ever been written ^ in 
English for popular consumption, 
and so urgent and powerful are some 
of the episodes that it has been 
thought advisable to bind the work 
in asbestos covers. The title is — 

. “UNCLE OE WIDOW?” 

’ and a first edition of 100,000 copies 
. is already exhausted. 


The third volume in the ” Every 
Word ” series is 

“A WOMAN INDEED,” 

By Paul Sculduldery. 

In this novel will be found the 
remorseless yet tender dissection nf 
a woman by a new writer of aston- 
ishing gifts and grip. Certain 
matters never mentioned in polite 
society are here treated with the 
utmost delicacy consonant with per- 
fect frankness. 

Mr. John Strong also has much 
pleasure in announcing 

“ AFTER DINNER STORIES,” 

being the reminiscences of a w'ell- 
knowm vieux marcheur w'hose name 
is kept secret for obvious reasons. A 
hundred furtive grins to every 
chapter; and there are eighty-five 
chapters. The volume makes a 
capital present for boys. 

The White City Epidemic. 

Notice in a Shepherd’s Bush 
restaurant : — 

> “ Cafe an lait » » * t 

1 Cafe without the lait . . 
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ANY COMPLAINTS?’ 


1 ‘ Terrier''’ (producing fragment of tcood discovered in sausage ration). “I don’t mind eatin 

THEIR bloomin’ DAW, SiR, BDT I ’M BLOWED IF I ’LL EAT THE KENNEL TOO ^ ” 


Men and women are so different 
that there are almost certain to be 
moments when they disagree. The 
fewer and the . briefer are these 
periods of cisagreement the happier 
is the marriage. I say it deliberately 
— the fewer and the briefer are these 
periods of disagreement the happier 
is the marriage. 

“Nothing can so assist the hus- 
band and wife as good advice. Let 
me give you some. I am full of it. 
Also I am by my office a bachelor^ 
and therefore the best judge, 

“ To the husband I would say : Do 
not interrupt your wife and say sar- 
castic things to her. Let her talk 
on. Give lier sympathy. Give her 
ornaments and clothes, if you can 
afford them. Love her. Be kind 
to her. 

“ To the wife I would say; Don’t 
nag. Don’t scold. Don’t cry. That 
husbands dislike tears is a truth that 
has been borne in upon me. Never 
mind what other people say, but 
take it from me that husbands dislike 
tears. Don’t keep a bad cook. 
Husbands like good dinners. Were 
I, in fact, to speak in a more vulgar 
phrase, I might say, at the risk of 
shocking you by my originality and 
homeliness, feed the brute. Dress 
well. 'Do not be slovenly. See that 
the house is well kept. 

“ To put the whole matter briefly, 

I should say to husbands : Hus- 
bands, do not do anything to annoy 
or disappoint or alienate your wives ; 
and to the wives, Wives, do not lose I 
your husbands’ love. 

“ Only thus can there be happy 
marriages.” 

MIUN OUT, 0 

I I shouldn’t swear? Ah, well, if m;^ 


MOEE WISE WORDS ON 
WEDLOCK. 

Bather Vaughan Tupper’s Great 
Sermon. 

We have been fortunate in obtain- 
I ing the manuscript of the searching 
and vivid sermon on * ‘ Marriage : 
Its Trials, Failures, and* Triumphs,” 
delivered by that inspired yet caustic 
observer of modern life, Father 
Vaughan Tupper, at the head- 
quarters of ^ the Mayfair Roman 
Catholics on Sunday. We print his 
scathing remarks and profoundly 
shrewd counsels just as they issued 
trom his lips, but the readers of cold 
type necessarily lose the fire and 
spirit of this great and original 
preacher — ^his fervour, his sarcasm, 
his irony. 


“ Marriage is a lottery. 1 say it 
with all caution after hours of 
thought on the matter. Marriage is 
a lottery. You may get a good wife, 
you may not; and (here I address 
myself to the ladies), you may get 
a good husband, you may not. Yes, 
my friends, marriage is a lottery. A 
lottery. 

“ When a man goes forth to get 
a wife he should be guided by good 
sense. He should not choose a 
showy, flighty, smoking-room girl, 
but one whom he can admire and 
respect. If she is beautiful so much 
the better; but probably he, will think 
her beautiful, and that will do as 
well- 

‘ ‘ I will not say that the man is the 
superior, or the woman the superior. 
In every ease time will show. 


Score were a score, however small, 
Then, maybe, less embittered, I 
Should let no fierce expletives 
fall— 

I shouldn’t swear. 

But as I didn’t get a ball 

(But simply ran a wu^etched bye) ; 
And as my partner didn't call; 

And as the umpire told a lie ; 

Yes, as I wasn’t out at all. 

Then, d— ii it, sir!, pray,” tell me 
WHY V . . 

I shouldn’t swear! 


‘‘So it has come about that, of art average 
number of 70,000 Bast Indian coolies resident 
on the estates, about 10,000, or 7 per cent., are 
indentured men.” — Overseas Daily Mail. 

As the writer reasonably said, when 
the editor protested : “^What ’s the 
good of the first 7 ’ if it doesn’t 
come in the answer? ” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, 
Ju7ie 10.— Commons resumed sit- 
tings after Whitsun Eecess. Lords, 
exhausted with labours which, com- 
mencing at 4.30 in the afternoon, 
have been known to continue up 
to 4.45, reasonably extend their 
holiday. 

No unseemly rush for places. 
Majority of Ministers and ex- 
Ministers, for once in unity, defer 
arrival on scene. Example loyally 
followed above and below gangway. 
Eutherford raising in Committee 
of Supply question of wages of Pre- 
ventive force was supported on 
Unionist benches by presence of 
two members. In other parts of 
House crowd not much denser. 

Anxious time for the new Minis- 
terial Whip, who formally enters on 
his duties to-day. Would never do 
to begin career with count-out on a 
Government night when progress 
with Supply is confidently reckoned 
on. Happily “Jack” Pease (so- 
called because he was christened 
Joseph) is popular on both sides; no 
one disposed to play pranks at his 
expense. 



The New Whip of the Ministerial Pack. 
(Mr. Jack Pease ) 


Has had considerable experience in 
the office. Served eight years in the 
wilderness as Junior Opposition 
Whip, not dreaming of a time when 
he would day after day come up to 
table to announce overwhelming 
Ministerial majorities with Acland- 
Hood, long familiar with the practice, 
relegated to second position on his 
left hand. C.-B. coming in made 
him Junior Lord of the Treasury 
serving as second Whip. Now, still 
on the sunny side of fifty, he fills 
the onerous and important post of 
chief Whip, a well-earned tribute to 
trained capacity and modest mien. 

Business done , — Quite a lot. Over 
two million sterling voted in Com- 
mittee of supply, and Members got 
off shortly after six o'clock. 

Friday , — ^Is whammeling legal? 
This the question the Prime 
Minister finds facing him on return- 
ing to Westminster. Molteno pre- 
sents it, calling upon him to intro- 
duce at an early date “ a Bill for the 
reform of the Fishery Law dealing 
with the Solway Firth, making it 
clear that whammeling is legal.” 

Asquith, conscious of being al- 
ready overburdened, surmises that 
for the strained back of his 
Government whammeling would be 


the last straw. Still, feels it un- 
desirable to flout Scotland, where 
of late the course of by-elec- 
tions has been pleasantly modified. 
Explains to Molteno that case is 
environed by peculiar difficulties. In 
the first place, one-half of the 
Cabinet does not know what wham- 
meling means. Crewe believes it is 
a fish sauce, and would like Car-; 
RiNGTON to sample it first. .Birrell 
suspects it is a Scottish form of 
cattle driving; whilst McKenna, new 
to his post, is not quite certain, but 
fancies it is part of a battleship — 
like a transom, for example. 

That the least difficult part of 
situation. The other half of the 
Cabinet, taking very strong views 
on the subject, finds itself hope- 
lessly divided. Compared with the 
discord, secret or avowed, born of 
Home Eule or the Education ques- 
tion, whammeling is almost demoniac 
in its influence among esteemed 
colleagues. If a Bill were intro- 
duced, it would certainly lead to 
split in the Cabinet. In view of 
importance of remaining in office 
long enough to bring in a Eeform 
Bill and clip Unionist opportunity by 
abolishing plural voting, that would, 
the Premier thinks, be unpatriotic. 


i 
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Investigations in the Upper Atmosphere. 

Wliile reading the account of the ti^ o young lady parachu- 
tists who fell from a height of 11,000 ft it suddenly occurred 
to our Artist that he never finished the Philipps Brothers, M.P. 
He now sends in a final instalment with sincere apologies to 
the gentlemen concerned if he has inadvertently left out any 
intervening lengths of their anatomy. 

(Mr. Ow-n Ph-l-pps, Mr. W-nf-rd Ph-l-pps, and 
Col Iv-r Ph-l-pps ) 


All very well; but Molteno, while 
temporarily silenced, is not con- 
vinced . 

Business done . — Second reading of 
the Home Secretary's Prevention of 
Crimes Bill. 


A TALE OE THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Scene— 

Mr. Bojiald Dalrymple. Her lady- 
ship in? 

West07i. Not at home, Sir. 

Mr. B. D, Ah, quite so, Weston. 
But don't you think — mind you dgn't 
lose it, Weston; it 's worth twenty 
shillings. And if you take my tip 
you 'll put it all on Lady Skinflint — 
don't you think that as it 's rather 
important 

. Weston. Thank you, Sir. I be- 
lieve, Sir, her ladyship is playing 
bridge in the boudwaw. But I will 
make inquiries. What name shall I 
say? 

Mr. B. D. Eeally, Weston, you 've 
a shocking bad memory. Mr. Ronald 
Dalrymple. 

Weston. I 'm shaw, Sir, I beg your 
pardon. It 's so long since we have 
had the pleasure, hlay I venture to 
ask, Sir, do you play? 

Afr. B. D. Play, Weston, me play ? 
Why, God bless my soul, man, T do 
nothing else. . It 's my living—at 
least it used to be. Have you for- 
gotten that, too? 

^Wesion. Why, of course. Sir. The 
pianoforte,, you mean, at our musical 
swarrys. Music-'a?i swarrys they are 
now, Sir. But I was referring to 
bridge.^ Her ladyship, I happen to 
know, 'as bin disappointed of a fourth 


this afternoon owing to 
an unexpected event, 
so that it occurs to me 
that perhaps her lady- 
ship might prefer you 
to dummy. 

Mr. B. D. Weston, 
you 're a jewel ! Of 
course I play bridge. If 
you get me into that 
boudwaw, Weston, all 
that I have shall be 
thine, even unto the 
half of my winnings. 
Lead on, Macduff. 

Weston. This way, 
Sir. 

Mr. B. D. Right you 
are, Weston. I say, 
Weston, 

Weston. Sir? 

Mr. ^ B. D. You 
couldn’t let me have 
that sovereign back, 
could you? The fact ic. 
I've left my purse on 
the piano, and if we are 
to share the plunder I must have 
some capital. I can't sit down to 
play bridge with — let me see — with 
four and twopence. Now can I, 
Weston? 

Weston. Certainly, Sir. Lady 
Skinflint, I think you said, Sir? 

Mr. B. D. Put your shirt on her, 
Weston. It 's a certain tip. Thank 
you, Weston. 

Westoyi. Thank you, Sir. Mr. 
Ronald Dalyrumper ! 

Lady Skimyer. Mr. Dalrymple ! 
How quite too delightful ! Where 
have you been all these years? 
You 're just in time to save me from 
cutting somebody's throat. Of all the 

disgustin' games Let me see. 

You know Mr. Zancow, Miss 
Dorothea Lightfoot, Mr. Dal- 
rymple. You'll play, of course? 

Mr. B. D. Delighted, Lady Skin — 
Lady Skimper. 

Miss Dolly Lightfoot. Now where 
have I seen you, Mr. Dalrymple? I 
never forget faces. 

Mr. B. D. At the Melodion, was it? 

Miss D. L. Why, of course. Did 
a little sketch, didn’t you, last year? 
Seen my new dance? 

Mr. B. D. Quite charming. I 
don’t know which turn is the more 
original — yours with your feet, or 
Mr. Zancow 's with his head. 

Lady S. Deevy, I call them both. 
And so — er — elevating. Shall we 
cut?^ 

Miss D. L. Yes, let 's. I wish I 'd 
pt your head instead' of my feet, 
Zanky. Coining money, ain't you, 

dear boy? We poor musicians 

Well, if it wasn’t for bridge You 

and me, Zanky. My deal. I 


Westoji. The Duchess of Dublin! 
Lady Jane Liffey ! 

Lady 8. My dear Duchess ! And 
Jane 1 How too sweet of you to 
come after all! Well? I'm dying j 
to hear. Is darling Harriet 

The *Duchess. Oh, she 's all right. 
Those inconsiderate people always 
j are. And — if you 'll believe me — 
another ! 

Lady S. Not another girl? 

The Duchess. Fact ! It 's really 
most annoying of her. What 's she 
for, I 'd like to know. Well, how 're 
we goin' to play? Cut out? 

Lady 8. No, no. Y^ou and darling 
Jane must play. Let me present 
Miss Dorothea Lightfoot, Mr. 
Zancow. I want to talk to Mr. 
Dalrymple. Mind you don’t let 
Mr, Zancow read your thoughts. 

The Duchess. Is it the Mr. Zan- 
cow ? 

Lady Jane. Of course, Alamma. 
Don’t you recognise him? 

The Duchess. Oh, really I Well, 
mind you cut me, Mr. Zancow. 

Lady 8. Now, Mr. Dalrymple, 
come and sit over here. We '11 cut 
in the next rubber. Now, tell me. 

I want to hear all your news. 
Where have you been hiding? 
You 've quite deserted me. I sup- 
pose you 're dreadfully buny. Bin 
playing a lot ? 

Afr. B. D. Well, no; no, not a lot. 
Fact is, you know, what with motors 
and bridge 

Lady 8. Oh, but I always thought 
you were so industrious. You used 
to have so many engagements. But 
you young people are all the same,i 
always amusin' yourselves. But of 
course a car is one of the necessities 
of life, isn't it? Though they are 
more worry than they are worth. 
We 've got to get a new one, and 
Skimper is so tiresome. Have you 
heard of one called the Electrolite? 

Mr. B. D. Er — no, I 'm afraid I 
haven't. 

Lady 8. No more has anyone. 
Just what I told Skimper. And he 
will insist. By the way, what 's 
yours ? 

Mr. B. D. Oh, mine I haven't 

got one. I didn't mean I 'd been 
motoring. I meant — other people. 

Lady 8. Oh, other people. Yes? 

I don't quite — 7 - 

Mr. B. D. Look here, Lady Skim- 
per, I don't want to bore you, but 
the fact is — the fact is I 'm stony 
broke. 

Lady 8. Really? How very dis- 
tressin'. But I thought — you play 
so beautifully. 

Mr. B. D. So people used to tell 
me. But no one wants to hear me 
nowadays. Of course I used to have 




TRIALS OF A FISHERMAN.— NO. 4. 

Extracts from the Diary of a heginner - “ Took ose bask op salmos eivee is Sootlasd, £150 foe the mokth. Agests made 

STRONG POINT THAT OWNER OF OTHER SIDE WAS NOT A SPORTSMAN AND NEVER FISHED THE RIVER ” (JjOter entry ) OWNER OP OTHER SIDE 

IS NOT A SPORTSMAN, BUT AN ARDENT SUPPORTER OF THE ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS BiLL.” 


more than I could do. You were i 
always so kind, and the Bishop sons, I 
and " Lady Tubal, and heaps of 
people. But now you none of you 
want me. And what am I to do? 

I cannot dig, and to beg I Well, 

really, I hn getting to the point 
when I don’t think I am. | 

Lady S. But can’t something be 
done ? Of course things are different. | 
l^ondon life is changed, isn’t it?| 
People don’t care for music like they, 
used to, do they ? And one must try 
to please one’s friends, mustn’t one? 
And of course bridge and motoring — 
in a way you know it is a good thing, 
getting out into the country, — the 

simple life and all that. But still 

I know. You must give .a concert. 
And I ’ll get everyone to take tickets. 
Isn’t that a brilliant idea? By the 
way, though, didn’t you have one? 

Mr. B. D. Yes, I ’ve tried that, 
year before last. There were five 
others the same day, including i 
Mischa Elman. And I netted 
fourteen pounds odd. More odd than 
pleasing, wasn’t it? Well, I must 
be off now. Lady Skimper. And for- 
give me for growling. 

Lady S. Well, but wait, Mr. Dal- 


RYMPLE. It seems such a pity. Per- 
sonally, you know, I adore music; 
but other people — you know. 

Mr. B. D. Yes, I know. 

Lady 8. What they want, you 
know, is — Miss Lightfoot and Mr. 
Zancow, and so on. People from 
the music-halls. In fact I ’ve got a 
little party myself next week, and 
I ’ve got several of them coming. 
That’s why they are here. You see? 
Now if you could only do something 
of that sort, performing poodles or a 
tight-rope or something. But I ’m 
afraid that ’s not in your line, is it? 

Mr. B. D. Well, no, not exactly. 
But I — point of fact, I was at a 
rnusic-hall last year. Sort of Corney 
Grain business, you know. 

Lady 8. Oh, but how delightful I 
Why didn’t you tell me? Was that 
what Miss Lightfoot and you were 
talking about? I didn’t grasp it. 
Well, then, can you come? Next 
Thursday ? And may I say you come 
from the Halls? Splendid! Thank 
you so much. Well, then — if you 
really must go, I ’ll go and see if the 
Duchess is cheating. Good-bye. 

:ffi ^ ^ 

Mr. B. D. Thank you, Weston. I 


Here’s your sovereign, with many 
thanks, and four shillings interest. 
No, not a cab, thanks. If you w^ould 
kindly call a bus. I have twopence. 
And remember, Weston, put it all 
on Lad}^ Skimper— Lady Skinflint, I 
mean. She ’s a cert. Au rcvoir, 
Weston. 

Setting the Limit. 

“ Come to Worcester Park, and live ten years 
longer.” — Wimhledon Borough Nens. 

Mrs. Grundy in the Hen Hun, 

“ Fowlhose (sectional) wanted , small size.” 
— South Wales Echo. 

I We beg to call the attention of the 
Manchester Watch Committee to this 
welcome reform. 

Commercial Candour. 

On the window of an Oxford cycle 
shop : — 

“Use ’s Cycle Ij^mps, 

Wo T GO Out.” 

Advt. of Old Olothes Purchaser : — 

“ Cash for parcels remitted some day.” 

Hastings Ohserier. 

Prom a Publisher’s Catalogue:— 
The Kiss of HeZen— 2nd impression. 
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highly the greatness and the virtues of the beloved 
IN PRAISE OF A DOG. master whSse shadow he wished to be. With ladies 

It has recently been m y misfortune to lose one of the his behaviour showed a tolerant but blundering defer- 

best friends that any man could hope to have. This ence. Though he never failed to couch himself upon 
was RufuSj a brown spaniel, who for more than fourteen the skirts of their dresses and he did this with a par- 
years has shared my lot, making it pleasant with his ticular insistence when he was very wet and muddy ^he 
faithful and imquestioning affection. Some years ago never admitted them fully to the recesses of his friend- 
in these columns I recorded his living virtues in verse, ship. There seemed to be a natural antipathy between 

It seems fitting, now that he has taken his place among their orderly tempers and the animal spirits that 

the shadowy hounds who await their masters by prompted him to upset small tables^ and to disarrange 
Charon’s farther landing-place, that I should dedicate rugs. Often, though he might be guiltless of wrong, he 
a few words of prose to his memory. assumed a stubborn hang-dog air at the mere sight of a 

I saw him first nearly fifteen years ago. He was woman. As for children, he was firmly convinced that 
then, at a guess, something more than two years old, a they were a sort of dog with whom jealousy was out of 
full-grown dog, very lively, very vigorous and very place. He would spend hours in gambolling with them, 
impulsive in the pursuit of sport. His residence at that but he never stooped to obey their orders, 
time was a kennel, to which he was attached by a As he advanced in age and lost his abundant vigour he 
detested and circumscribing chain, and my first memory seemed to grow even more faithful and affectionate to 
recalls him as he pranced and pirouetted on the approach the one man w^hom his heart had chosen as being suited 
of his owner, barking in anticipation of his release and for esteem and loyalty. It became a misery to him to 
winding himself more and more hopelessly in his be deprived of his master’s presence, and until I returned 

shackles. After the — — to him he suffered life 

first mad excitement 'rr— ~ rather than enjoyed 

of his liberty, and J h. His eyes lost 

after hurling himself brightness with 

frantically against the lUra I ^1 1^1 ^ became 

legs of everyone very deaf, but he 

present, he began to i ' knew the hand of his 

cool down and pre- ^ '.g I master, and his 

pare himself for the \ o -I T. stumpy tail wagged 

duties of the day. vr*-";. ‘ ^ frantically when that 

He was solemnly hand was placed upon 

bent on business, but ' \ ' / ’* \ . r\\ ^ head, 

now and then, as we \ ^ (i WV final illness 

‘marched to our place C ^ ^ mercifully short, 

for the first partridge ^ / / / V / soothed 

drive, he would spare " cheered to the, 

a moment for the I X' ^ /'//// those whom 

making of friend- '' /y / / never wil- 

ships wdth those ^ """ V Z / hngly offended, and, 

whom he accom- ^ "" not least, by the 

panied. During the — master whose life he 

drive he stood solidly THE REVIVAL OF A DYING ART. had rendered happier 

enough at his Class for Soreevers (Pavement Artists) in the LCO. School of Arts 1^1^ service and his 

owner s heels. When j^d Crafts. love. 

it was over he — — - — ~ 

launched himself like a furry thunderbolt into the l “ Suddenly thousands of lamps and lamplets leaped into lustrous 
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REVIVAL 


DYING ART. 


New Class for Soreevers (Pavement Artists) in the L C C. School of Arts 

AND Crafts. 


launched himself like a furry thunderbolt into the 
surrounding country and collected, not merely those 
birds that might justly be considered his own, but all 
the rest that came within range of his nose. These he 
stacked in a feathered pyramid close to his owner, and 
then, panting but triumphant, sat down beside them, 
and glared and growled at any rash stranger who, 
deluded by his former advances, presumed to come 
too near him. It was this combination of a ridiculous 
ferocity with an almost furious good nature that 
attracted me to him. I struck a bargain with his owner, 


into the “ Suddenly thousands of lamps and lamplets leaped into lustrous 
dy those waving of a magician’s wand The process of illuminating 

^ "^hnt all instantaneous. All at once a flash of radiance shot out, as lightning 
, might ; now one ship, now another, standing out in flery outline against 
Inese ne the many-hued sky An iridescent glow of dazzling splendour was shed | 
mer, and and spread upon the surface of the wrinkled waters .” — Daily Telegraph 
de them, Isn’t it bey eautiful? 


From a Daily Express poster: — 

“The Shah Missing. 
Dramatic Scene at the Oaks.” 


and not long afterwards Eufus became an inmate of my After all, the old firms are the safest to deal with, even 


house. 

From that moment he knew no more of chains and 
' kennels. He had the range of the rooms and the 
garden in unrestricted freedom. I think he appreciated 
the change. Somewhere in his doggy heart he knew 
that he had been manumitted, and he attached himself 
with a passionate and unreasoning devotion to his 
liberator. He acknowledged, no doubt, that there were 
other malethuman beings in the world, beings who too 
frequently tripped over him or trod upon him and called 
him a fool, but he had determined, so far as it was 
possible, to disregard them in order to exalt the more 


if you don’t get quite such long odds. 

Football Fixtures, 

(In view of the present isolation of two well-known Oluhs.) 

Tottenham Hotspur v. Queen’s Park Eangers (1st and 
Zrd Saturdays), 

Hotspur Park v, Tottenham Eangers (2nd Wednes^ 
days). 

Hot Pangers v. Queen’s Tot spurs (Mondays). 

Toggers v, Queeppenham (Charity Match), 

Eotten Sparkers v. Quaggers {Cup Final). 



OUR LOCAL PARADE. 

Emily ( o'lcr village “ grande dame''). “Oh, Sabah, isn’t this lovely? 
Sarah. “Yes, Emily, and doesn’t it remind you of Ascot?” 


EIJSTICUS IN UEBE. 

inpressions of a Provincial on one of his rare visits to the Metropolis ] 

I STOOD in London in the roaring Strand, 

Hoping, with Inch, to dodge a motor ’bus; 

And Life’s tumultuous tide on every hand. 

While I stood trembling thus, 

Eolled by as though it hardly cared a cuss. 

Thus, then, does London welcome me ! ” I cried 
(Missing a hansom by an inch or sp); 

Beneath those grinding wheels I might have died, 
And London lets me go ^ 

As callously as if she didn’t know. 

That there is somethirig rotten in her state 
All thoughtful individuals must agree ; 

This noisy rush of traffic ought to wait, 

Not, like a restless sea. 

Career along, and pay no heed to me. 

London, in fact, is too conceited; there 
I put my finger on her weakest spot ; 

She seems to fancy that she needn t care 
Whether I come or not ; . ^ 

She tries to think it nothing— it s a lot. 

Yes, London ’s too conceited. She is hoarse 
With shouting boastfully of what she s done , 

She thinks herself the Empire, but, of course, 
England has many a son 
Who rarely shines in London— me, for one. 


She wants a teacher who would make her learn 
To know her proper place (it ’s time she knew). 
But where, for such a type, is she to turn? 

Great men are very few, 

And I am leaving in a day or two. 


THE SHADOW CAST BEEOEE. 

A BROILING sun glared from a cloudless June sky as 1 
saw my honoured friend, the Editor of a famous photo- 
graphic weekly, hurrying down the Strand attired in a 
thick fur coat with the collar turned up. 
moment I thought his reason unhinged ; or else that be 
had joined the Manchester Watch Committee. 

Pardon me,” I said gently, but aren t you a little 
overdressed for the time of year? i • 

“Don’t you worry,” he answered; Im only trying 
to work myself into a wintry frame of mind. The fact 
is, I’m on my way to give the finishing touch to our 
forthcoming Special Christmas Number. 

“As a dispeaser of gloom in depressed times we can recommend 

nothing better than a visit to witness tins 

The editor takes too pessimistic a view of his mission. 

“Knox played for England r. South Africa, when hia pace tamed 
Gordon White."— Tim Bij the Way Booh. 

The Bristol Evening News improves on this with a 
mis-qnotation — face for pace , 
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to War, the Quaker ladies that I have the pleasure of 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. knowing seem to me to dress and talk and eat and drink 

{By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) (Mukeay) 

^ ^ ' takes us back to the days when they believed in the 

Next time I go to Devonshire I shall expect to see powers of witchcraft and looked upon ribbons and laces 
cottages placarded somewhat to the following effect : and laughter and other such fripperies as the invention 
NoLice to authors. Fishing among these peasants is of the devil. Those were stern times, when a reputed 
strictly preserved. Apply to Mr. Eden Thillpotts.^' witch could expect little mercy at the hands of our rude 
Otherwise two Devonshire novels will appear simulta- forefathers, even if they belonged to the Established 
neously some fine day, with exactly the same characters Church, and still less in a community consisting chiefly 
and stories in them, and then there vdll be a row. But of small Quaker farmers. In the particular dale which 
there must always be a welcome for a book by Miss is the scene of Miss Maude Goldring's story lived an 
WiLLGOCKS. A Man of Genius (John Lane) deals with unfortunate wise woman who, chiefly because of her 
the old conflict between the intellectual and the more skill in the use of simples, was looked upon with super- 
earthly types of love, and it is a very fine book on the stitious dislike by the Society of Friends as the author 
psychological side. But if anything it is even finer of all their little misfortunes. If their children or theh 
Devonshire. There is never a trace of unreality in the cattle fell ill, or their young men and maidens were so 


speeches and emotions of 
Thyrza, the country girl who 
becomes the wife of Ambrose 
Velly, architect. Ambrose is 
also loved by Damaris West- 
aivay, the Hector's daughter, 
an idealist, who gives him up 
because she finds out that her 
rival has established the one 
insuperable claim. After- 
wards Ambrose sees the 
mistake of his choice, and 
T h yr z a , overhearing his 
avow^al of it, runs away; but 
Damaris comes to the rescue, 
and the wife returns to her 
husband. Miss Willcocks’s 
methods are philosophical and 
poetical by turns, but the 
realism of her dialogues never 
suffers at all. There is no 
excuse for not reading A Man 
of Genius and making a short 
stay in the “ seventh Devon 
of delight." 



r 












abandoned as to fall in love 
with anyone outside the 
charmed circle of their own 
faith, it was always because 
they had befen “overlooked" 
by the witch, and at last, in 
a fit of frenzied fanaticism, 
they rose up and drowned her. 
That is the darker side of the 
life described by Miss Gold- 
RiNG, the contemplation of 
which was, in my own case, 
considerably brightened by a 
complacent feeling of my 
superiority to these “ bygone 
worthies of a purblind age." 
1 don't burn witches. I pay 
them a guinea to tell my for- 
tune. Others, less pharisaic- 
ally inclined than I, will find 
the requisite relief in the 
rather sad but happily-ending 
love-story which is skilfully 
blended with this dramatic 
account, based on fact, of the 
Wise Woman of Littondale. 


Mistress. “ Jane, that ’s another ’^y^^NE-GLASs you ’ve broken ! 


•nr 1 ^ woman oi JUiitonaaie. 

Madame Albanesi calls ' //// /', V// 

Drusilla’s Point of View " ' ‘ Mr. George Ade’s The 

® Mistress. “ Jake, THAT ’s ANOTHEE -friNE-GLASs YOU ’vE BROKEN ! SUm PrincBSS (Gay and Han- 
little story oi love, and I How did it happen?” cock) may be good enough for 

congratulate her not only on Jane {eheerfidly). “Don’t know, I’m sure; but I allus American consumption, but 

the book but also on her wipes them little things off their stalks.” was hardly worth offering to 

description of it. Most of ^ English readers. Mr. Ade 

the characters in this modest, rather old-fashioned is a patriot. He supplies the newest slang for the 
novel are rich, amiable people, and there is nothing teeming millions of the States. Those picturesque turns 
alarming about the “point of view.'' Drusilla, I feel of phrase which fall with such apparent spontaneity 
sure, had^ never heard of Women’s Eights, ^ for the only from the lips of his countrymen in our midst, and add so 
one she insisted upon was the right to flirt, and that rich and exotic a colour to our insular existence, are his 
she exercised widely. At first, when I found Brian invention, the work of patient hours beneath the mid- 
Keston arranging a priceless library, my mind flew night lamp. But in any other language his humour is 
back to Miss Sinclair's. T/ic Divine Fire, and I began to not of the highest. His story, for which he has found a 
wonder if we were to have another young librarian as a capital motive in the traditions of an Oriental country 
hero. But Keston develops in a way which is scarcely where adipose deposit is the measure of female charm, is 
heroic , he was altogether too patient, and would have dull enough reading till he introduces a young American 
been more interesting if he had occasionally lost his trained in the author’s own school of diction. Then it 
temper. Madame Albanesi has succeeded in getting a becomes passably funny for those who care about that 
navour oi comiort into her book, and Lord Garlingford is kind of thing, 

the most human nobleman I have discovered lately in I should of course be sorry to underrate the virtues 

she treats of American slang. It is the poetry of a pioneer race, 
wealth with an easy hand that leaves no thumb-mark of the medium in which a fresh ingenuous imagination 
vu j^ari ^ , elects to become articulate. But the best humour, like 

fLn-f- ^ 4! i\/r 4.* X 1 1 poetry, does not need to depend upon local 

Lxc ept that they prefer Meeting to Church, and Peace tricks of speech or imagery. 
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Professor Granville Hall hav- 
ing declared that every woman has 
two souls, the more greedy of the 
Suffragettes are said now to be con- 
sidering the alteration of their 
demand to “ OneWomanTwo Votes.” 

Since it was announced that Mr. 
Lloyd-George has replaced footmen 
by maid-servants in his official resi- 
dence, he is said to have been inun- 
dated with offers from militant Suf- 
fragettes who would be willing to fill 
the situations for no wages at all. 

:J: * 

* 

A vulture which was sent by a 
dealer to be deposited in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens escaped before it 
reached its destination, and is now at 
large. According to one rumour it 
Has been seen following Mr. Winston 
Churchill. . 

^ * 

3|e 

An Army Order concerning the 
uniform to be worn by members of 
the Territorial Army has now been 
issued, and we may soon see^ a 
novelty in military headgear which 
should add appreciably to the gaiety 
of the nation. “ Units in possession 
qf a slouch hat,'* says the Or^Br, 


may continue to wear it in place 

of, or in addition to, the cap.” ' 

* * 

4 : 

The latest news from the Palace 
Theatre is that Miss Maud Allan 
cannot understand why the Man- 
chester Watch Committee should 
make so much fuss about such a 

trifle as her dress. 

* * 

“After July 6,” declares an adver- 
tisement, “ The Historians' History 
of the World will cost you £3 2s. fid. 
more.” But surely not, if you don’t 
buy it. 

* * 

Prom Henrietta Street comes the 
news that P.T.O. has gone to P.O.T., 

and M.A.P. has come out T.O.P, 

* 

Ht 

Next month there will appear 
on the stage of the Alhambra a 
German humorist, Mr. Steidl, who 
is described as a combination of Mr. 
Arthur Boberts, Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, and the late M. Paulus. It 

really doesn’t sound quite safe. 

* * 

Bishop Carter, of Pretoria, who 
is over here for the Pan- Anglican 
Congress, mentioned in an address 
that he had been to see The 
Mollusc/’ It seems a pity that no 


one thought of preparing a new 
version of a certain popular play 
under the title of “ Peter Pan- 
Anglican.” 

* * 

Dr, Waetzold is of the opinion 
that neurosis, from which so many 
young girls suffer, is not infrequently 
caused by excessive piano-playing. 
This will possibly be a crumb of com- 
fort to the myriads of involuiitary 
listeners ' whose nerves have been 

shattered in the same way. 

* * 

“ Previous to the introduction of 
the penny post, Members of Parlia- 
ment had the privilege of free post- 
age by signing in the corner of their 
envelopes,” says The Daily Mail. 
“A collection of. about 10,000 of these 
freaks has just been added to the 

library of the House of Commons.” 

* * 

Cash registers have been placed 
inside each entrance of a fashionable 
church at Worcester, Mass., for the 
receipt of contributions. The inno- 
vation is said to work satisfactorily, 
although one absent-minded W'or- 
shipper is reported to have sw'ooned 
upon the words “Trouser button” 
bobbing up after he had dropped in 
his contribution. 
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THE SPEECHMAKER. 

Lord of War! whafc an age has passed 
Since this writer addressed you last, 

You that of old in your 'manly prime 
Stopped the gaps of my starveling rhyme, 

Eurnishing copy, week by week, 

Drawn from your fancy’s latest freak. 

I may "have cooled my early zest 

And given my William a well-earned rest, 

But you have the same unwearied rage 

Eor bounding about the comic stage, \ 

Staggering Europe’s torpid brain 

With a “ Hoch! ” and a Here we are again! ” 

Humour revives those brave old tags 
Culled from your lips by local rags, — 

Threats that you drop with your chin out-thrust, 

In the course of unveiling a forbear’s bust — ^ 

Hints for a mess or a guards’ parade. 

Like Let ’em all come I ” and “ Who ’s afraid? ” 

These I explain, to a large extent, 

By atmospheric environment — 

The bellicose air of grandpa’s bust, 

The Marcobrunner’s inspiring crust, — 

Or perhaps your bluff is a pressman’s fake 
(This is the best excuse to make). 

Besides, who blames a rhetorical flight 
When the round world knows that your heart is 
right ? 

Have you not sworn that your fleet’s increase 
Is due to a passionate lust for Peace? — 

Meaning, Whatever the cost may be, 

By Heaven, I’ll have, on earth and sea, 

A Pax Germanica, run by Me 1 ” 0. S. 


A THREATENED INSTITUTION. 

For years past it has been losing its hold on the 
affection of the people ; its tyranny has provoked .bitter 
protests from many who have sufiered under it, while 
the majority regard it as, at best, an obsolete 
encumbrance. 

No, I do not mean the House of Lords. The institu- 
tion I refer to is of less antiquity but in far more 
immjnent danger of abolition — the Tall, or Silk, Hat. 
And it is fully aware of it, too. At this very moment 
innumerable Tall Hats are trembling in their bandboxes 
at the prospect of solitary confinement for the rest of 
their natural existence. Observe your own some day, 
when it is ofl its guard. You will notice — unless it 'has 
grown too dull to be capable of any reflection at all — 
that it is brooding darkly over its neglect. You do not 
take it out so much as you did — you know you don’t. 

Yet, not a hundred years ago, the High Hat was 
Man’s inseparable companion. I have met a very old 
White Beaver which had been through many a boat-race 
and cricket-match, and whose owner would never have 
dreamed of tramping over the stubble after partridges 
without it. There was nothing singular in that. All 
the High Hats went out rowing, cricketing, and shooting 
in those days. Now their participation in active sport 
is limited to hunting and coaching. 

And, in many other respects, their opportunities of 
mixing in the world’s affairs are becoming more and 
more restricted. They are not to be seen so frequently 
in the City as they used to be, though they are quite as 
businesslike as ever they were. In the House of Com- 


mons, where they have done such service in retaining 
seats, there is a growing tendency to discuss the most 
important measures without their assistance — a severe 
deprivation to a class of hat so intimately connected with 
politics. 

Even a greater grievance is that a Silk Hat is no longer 
allowed to attend Divine Service in the country. They 
must feel this denial of religious privileges the more 
deeply from its not being applied to the Bound Hat. It 
can be scarcely conceivable to any Silk Hat that a truly 
devout churchgoer could ever, on first entering the build- 
ing, breathe his customary invocation into so unorthodox 
a receptacle as a Bowler. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the haughty superiority with which the Tall 
Hat regards its lower orders. But I believe it detests 
the Bowler above all other rivals — possibly from a 
consciousness that it is the most formidable of them. 
Not that it is much fonder of the Straw or the pre- 
tentious Homburg, while no words can express its 
immeasurable contempt for the new green Tyrolese felt 
— a thing that wears its bow, or — more revolting still — 
a tuft of chamois beard at the back 1 

Nevertheless the Silk Hats are forced to recognise 
that such parvenus as these are gradually ousting them 
from their supremacy. In their pessimism they ascribe 
it to the degeneracy of an age that has grown too 
i luxurious and self-indulgent to be willing or able to beai 
any longer the White Man’s burden. Several of them 
have already emigrated to foreign climes, where they are 
still held in much esteem by the Heathen. Others are 
leaving shortly. 

Are we to allow their departure without making an 
eflort to retain them? Can we afford to lose the 
powerful moral influence exercised by a flawless Silk 
Hat? What man does not remember the subtle 
transformation that took place in him when, as a 
boy, he assumed his first topper? The sudden sense of 
having put away childish things; the awakening of a 
new responsibility ; the feeling that one had been brought 
into closer touch with the mysterious world of grown- 
ups; the intense pity for all less fortunate youths who 
were not accounted worthy of a Tall Hat. How one 
cherished it, shuddered if, by accident, one stroked it the 
wrong way, grieved when its sheen was blurred by a 
passing shower! True, there came a time when it was 
less lovingly tended, but something of its early grandeur 
always clung to it — even in decay. I think the man 
must be hardened indeed who does not preserve some 
kindly recollection of his first Tall Hat. 

Then is it not a serious thought that, in the near 
future, all boys — even at Eton itself — may grow 
up wBhout this invaluable stimulus to manliness and 
self-respect? I think so — and, what is more, I hap- 
pen to know, from sources which I need not particu- 
larise, that all the more thoughtful Tall Hats are filled 
with profoundest apprehension at the mere possibility. 

They have few social pleasures left to them now, an 
occasional race-meeting or garden-party — if they are 
very good hats — but little else. Very soon the only func- 
tions at which they will be allowed to be present will 
be weddings and funerals — a dismal prospect. At these 
even the poorest people feel that the Tall Hat is indis- 
pensable — indeed, I read only recently of a humble 
establishment from which it could be hired for such 
occasions at a shilling a day. 

But can a Tall Hat be expected either to rejoice or 
mourn with any sincerity if it only attends as a hireling ? 

Till now the Silk Hat’s most influential protectors 
have been the Frock and Morning Coat, both of which 
have shown a marked distaste for any meaner headgear. 




“THE TIME IS OUT OE JOINT.” 


John Bull {suffering from, emaciation due to famine in imported meat). “ BUTCHER, WHAT OF THE BEEF ? ” 
Gr, degiac mood). ‘“THE LOWING HERD WINDS SLOWLY O’ER THE SEA.’” 
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But they may be forced to abandon it at any time. Two 
or three leaders of fashion have only to walk down Bond 
Street some afternoon in frock coats and straw hats, 
and the next day the Tall Hat would have fallen tor 
ever ! 

I am acquainted with an elderly and rather neurotic 
Silk Hat, whose nap shivers with the conviction that this 
will ineviljably happen v/ithin the next twelvemonth. 
Not that it need excite itself, as it will certainly be 
superannuated long before that. But, of course, it 
would be vain to attempt to soothe any Silk Hat by 
such consolations. 

Happily, the horizon has suddenly brightened in the 
most unexpected quarter. Only this morning I read in 
The Daily Chronicle that a band of heroic men have 
resolved to make a gallant effort on behalf of the Tall 
Hat. 

They are organizing a demonstration ' on the 4th of 
July in the grounds of the Franco-British Exhibition, 
There they will parade, each champion adorned with a 
Tall Hat “of the most perfect shape. “ I have for- 
gotten to mention that the demonstrators will all be 
members of the Journeymen Silk Hatters’ Trade Union 
— but that, after all, is such a detail. . - 

It will be a magnificent — indeed, a sublime spectacle," 
that procession of dauntless men in perfect Top Hats. 
It can hardly fail to produce a trernendous impression. ■ 
No crowd could witness it without an instant ^revulsion 
of feeling, a remorseful conversion to the beauty and 
utility of the hat which, in their blindness, they had 
discarded. I should not be surprised if they all hurst 
into tears. They will certainly repent. - They needs 
must love the highest when they see it. Yes, July the 
4th is going to be a proud day for the Tall Hat; . ^ . 

It will serve to remind the nation of what it is in too 
great danger of forgetting — that in times like these', when 
none can say how soon or whence troubles and perils may: 
threaten us, we should think twice — and evpn thriee-4-'j 
before lightly deciding to throw away our Tall Hats. 
For, as has been nobly said (I forget by whom— myself, 
perhaps), it is the Tall Hat that has made us English- 
men what we are. 'F. A. . 


“ Winning tlie toss, Lancasliire began bathing with Hornby and 
Hartley in the presence of a good crowd .” — The Qlohe, 

According to the report, cool weather prevailed, and 
we are not surprised that Ha^itley came out very 
quickly. 

“W. R. was smartly caiigjit two o’clock yesterday morning by 
Detective Heatherley removing about ‘400 cwt of ivonT— -Lloyd’s Weekly. 

“ Well, however did it get there? ” said the culprit in 
surprise, when captured, after a Iqng chase, in possession 
of his plunder. 

“Enjoying such equality as the plrurclj. alone can give, bishops ,a^d 
laymen, noblemen and clerics, witfi their wives and danghters‘'gat}iere(l 
; together, and one canid not tell one from Ibe other.” — Daily Telegrayfi- 

The writer should make a start by trying to distinguish 
between the apron and gaiters of a bishop and the latest 
Direcioire gown. Later on the more subtle differences 
between the collars of the curate and the nobleman will 
strike him. 

- The Vigour of the Game. . 

, “ The girl is 5 ft. 7 in., and has a fresh complexion, light brown 

i' hair; Roman nose, disfigured at bridge.” 

Probably she revoked at a critical moment. Do not 
; let us blame her partner until we are in full possession 
, of the facts. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

“ {By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

SiE Theodore Martin approaches his august theme. 
Queen Victoria as I Knew Her (Blackwood) with awed 
manner suggestive of walking in a cathedral aisle while 
service is in progress. When one grows accustomed to 
this mannerism, one has to acknowledge that he adds 
much to common information about the true and simple 
nature of the late Queen. She was above all things 
womanly, alike in her greatness and her defects. Sir 
Theodore describes' her in a sentence : “ No marble 

statue, but human to the core, craving the homely 
sympathies of simple, healthy human life.” Inevitably 
the little volume covers some of the ground appropriated 
by the massive work recently published by Mr. Murray. 
Had it come first, its value would have been more 
highly appraised. As it stands it is excellent. Sir 
Theodore’s appreciation of his personal connection with' 
.royalty is touching. He was personally introduced to the 
Queen on -the 14th November, 1866, and notes that 
“the night before was ‘ memorable for the marvellous 
transit of shooting stars (the Leonids) across the’ 
heavens.’^ Thus is^ Nature apt tO' usher in momentous I 
.events. 

j 

Good Suffragists of every hue — : 

It ’s immaterial of what age — 

Go buy, and read it through and through, 

The Mystery of Myrtle Cottage. 

Hetty Money a lovely pair , ’ 

Of sisters in pursuit of riches, 

Ixnpwing.the world to be -unfair 

To women, WBUt and donned the breechns. | 

■ Of all their flowing locks bereft' • - 

: They, came as brothers up to London, . 

- '1 .Swaggered and smoked a bit, and left ■ - ; 

Their bottom waistcoat button undohe. | 

~-A “rising journalist'” was John.' ' 

(These journalists ^re alioays rising); 

Harry y a painter, lighted on 

A style the critics found surprising. | 

Honour and wealth pursued the twain, - i 

But more priT’ticulnrly Harry .... i 

Which shows I'n..; Woiu. n has a brain 1 

And doesn’t just exist to marry. i 

Chapman has published this (with Hall); ^ 

The author (if 1 must get him in) | 

' Is Oswald Qrawfuru. . Now then, all, ; 

Loud and 'together — '‘Votes for Women!" j 


The ideal pattern of all romance is the Quest (over, 
a stiffish country^ of a genuine Princess, with dragonsj 
to be killed <u’ cuiiv. vud on the way, Mr. Yoxall’s^ 
Princess in Chateau Royal (Smith, Elder) either is or 
is believed by her papa to be the direct descendant of 
Louis le Soleil; and Dick Steivart of Lincoln’s Inn 
follow^ the gleam on foot, after abandoning his motor-’ 
car in the Limousin highlands. Since a Quest must have 
a plot, his path is crossed by Joseph Leroux, the great 
detective, in the guise of a chemineau, and by Mr. Shott 
(late of the Metropolitan Constabulary), one of the nicest 
members of the force I have ever met in print. As for 
Chateau Royal, it is delightful : you must enter it, explore 
it, take a turn in the charmilley feed the peacocks, and 
kiss the hand of M. de Grandemaison himself. Eor this 




is the goal of the Quest. It is here that the legitimate 
Bourbons are enshrined in a house that was built by 
Henri IV., here that Dick Stewart meets Consolata, 
otherwise known as Madame B., and, the dragons being 
successfully eliminated, wins her as his bride. Among 
the countless merits of Mr. Yoxall's book is his habit 
of beginning the next chapter just where the last left 
off (for who wants to be kept waiting in the middle of a 
Quest?), and my only complaint is that one does not see 
quite enough of the Princess. But, anyhow, this is 
Romance with an illuminated capital R. 


SUFFRAHETYMOLOGY. 

[“ Do not the very forms of our speech, exhibit the arrogance of the sex 
which has usurped, etc. ? But the day is even now dawning when all 
this will he changed .” — Extract from recent Speech on Woman’s Rights ] 

The following fragment, in the new style, anticipates 
the dawn above alluded to: — 

While the ejillulations of victory are still ringing in our 
ears, and the sex, triumphant over the country's 
laditude — the true .source of the old masterchief — stands 
at the perishelioness of its glory, it is too soon to write 
the hertory of the countessy days when we were girled 
up by only the vaguest hopes of ewomancipation. So 
widespread has now become the eweifications of the 
system that, etc,, etc. 


“ Great North of Scotland, increase £130. 

Highland Railway, decrease £171. 

Accused were granted bail .” — Leicester Daily Mercury. 

There 's no pleasing some people. 


ABOUT THOSE FLIES. 

It is funny when you're very big what lots of things, 
you find 

Aren't the same as what you heard when you were 
small ; 

Just for instance, how they always told us that it wasn't 
kind 

When we tried to squash the flies against the wall. 

Now the papers say the Grown-ups want to start a 
dreadful war 

On those very flies toe knew we ought to kill; 

And if only we had done it years and years and years 
before, . 

There would never have been anybody ill ! 

All the whooping-cough and measles, mumps and scarlet 
fever too, 

And the chicken-pox, they learn with great surprise, 

Would have never found their way to little children as 
they do 

If they 'd only let the Baby kill the flies. 

But whenever dumpy fingers wandered up or down the 
pane, 

Just wFere a lovely fly was on the crawl, 

Someone cried out: “ Baby I Baby 1 You are doing it 
again 1 " 

But the bahy was the wisest, after all! 


'' Suffragettes* Daring Move. 

Mr. Taft Adopted." 

“ Daily News " Poster. 
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intendents and to marvel at the sad vicissitudes to 
Ui^OUK^IUnio. which an Imperial race is compelled to submit. 

Life at Ichang. 

Some years ago the late Lord Salisbury amused the 

public by explaining that work on the Uganda Hailway To supervise Chinese workmen is in itself bad enough, 
had been seriously impeded by an embarrassing develop- but to be poisoned by them for doing your duty seems 
ment of taste amongst the lions of the district. It to be an excess of punishment. Even under ordinary 
appeared that in general these lions were harmless circumstances life at Ichang cannot be too attractive, 
animals not without some reputation as family pets Grolf there may be and tennis of a sort, and there must 
amongst the native population. The building of the be a club since there are Englishmen in the place; but 
railway had interested them at first in a mild way. this exiguous list probably exhausts the amenities. No- 
Closer investigation, however, had convinced them that body can want the varieties of existence increased by 
the men who were building the line and. working the the dreadful suspicion of poison in his daily food.^ And 
trains had peculiar and irresistible attractions as cheap I wonder, by the way, what the ordinary unpoisoned 
food. So long as you remained a mere native or a diet of a resident in Ichang consists of. I guess the 
white spectator nothing happened to you, but as soon as luxuries are not too many. Strychnine, arsenic, anti- 
you began work on the railway ^mu were seized and mony, prussic acid, and the rest, may be pleasant 
masticated by a lion. I don't know how the struggle enough in their proper places, but there are obvious dis- 
ended. Probably — since I understand that the line advantages that should exclude them from breakfast, 
is practically ^ — lunch, tea and 


i s practically 
finished and in 
working order — 
civilisation 
triumphed as 
usual, and the 
lions were even- 
tually forced to 
abstain from 
their two-footed 
meals. 

I am reminded 
of this incident 
by a passage in 
the '‘First Re- 
port from the 
Committee of 
Public Accounts" 
recently p r e - 
sented to Parlia- 
ment. The Com- 
mittee is an 
eagle - eyed, 
thoroughly un- 
sentimental 
body appointed 
to detect errors 
in the accounts 
of the public de- 














,m 







dinner. 

What is the 
conclusion of the 
Committee ? A 
ray of humanity 
seems suddenly 
to break through 
the severe offi- 
cial censorious- 
ness which gener- 

















THE RETREAT. 

Tragedy or a touring company that “failed to attract.” 


was not unnatur- 
ally overlooked 
in framing the 
E s t imate, and 
do not think the 
remunera t i o n 
extravagant." It 
will be observed 
that they express 
themselves in 
what I may call 
terms of expen- 


partmen^ and to visit with a cold and merciless censure diture. Their feelings have been obviously touched, but 
all superfluous e^enditure. They investigate the sums duty compels them to confine themselves to the business 
spent on Royal Palaces, on Parks, on Art and Science committed to them. It is not for them to describe the 
Buildings, on Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions, sufferings or to deplore the fate of the supervisors; nor 
and so mrth. Amongst other items submitted to them do they weigh heavily on the infernal persistence of' the 
were the charges for Gaol, etc., at Ichang." I am Chinese workmen in the habit of poisoning. The words, 
not quite sure that I know where Ichang is, but it has a "not unnaturally," so artfully introduced into their 
^inese sound, and the inference that might naturally Report, are, however, a sufficient indication that real 
be drawn from this is confirmed by what follows in the sympathy may be found even in the breasts of a 

Committee of Public Accounts. 


With regard to this gaol, then, the Committee deliver 
themselves in the following terms: — "An excess of 
£120," they say, " is explained as due to the cost of 
superintendence being greater than had been anticipated. 
In order to prevent bad workmanship, European Clerks 
of Works have to be employed to supervise the Chinese 
^workmen. There is some difficulty in finding these 
jsuperintendents, as ‘ the Chinese persist in poisoning 
IHhem.' " I pause here to condole with the super- 


The Senior Wranglers. 

Selig Brodetsky. 

Among kis prizes are twenty-eiglit Cambridge open scholarskipa, 
the Lebus and Members’ prizes, several firsts in the natural science 
tripos, and a number of wranglerships extending over many years ” 

Manchester Guardian. 

A W. Ibbotson. 

“ He was a member of the Pembroke rowing fifteen.”— DazZi/ Mail. 

“ Fourteen, you ’re late,” as they say on the Cam. 
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SIXPENNY VOICES. 

(The Stenographer at the Sussex and Middlesex 
Match.) 

Who 's next? 

Eanji, I think. 

Eanji 's.next on the card. 

Good old Eanji. 

Jolly lucky Sussex winning the 
toss or we shouldn’t have seen 
Eanji. 

Here he comes. 

Is that Eanji? 

Yes, that 's Eanji right enough. 
Good old Eanji. 

Is that Eanji? Doesn’t look quite 
like him to me. 

That ’s not Eanji. 

Not Eanji? Who is it, then? 
Simms. 

Simms? I thought it was Eanji. 
Number 5. H. L. Simms. I told 
you so. 

He 's just like Eanji used to be, 
anyway. 

(Mr. Simms survives an over or so 
and is then clean howled hy 
Mignon.) 

There, he ’s out. 

Got him. 

I thought he wouldn’t last long. 
Who ’s next? 

Eanji. 

Eanji ’s next. 

Eanji ’s coming now. 

I see they call him H.H. the Jam 
Sahib. 

Is it Jam or Jarm? 

Jam ’s good enough for me. 

(The Jam descends the Pavilion steps 
amid applause,) 

Here he is. 

Good old Eanji. 

Same old walk. Are you sure 
that ’s Eanji? 

Looks fatter than he did. 

Good old Eanji. 

No mistake about Eanji this time. 
He ’s been putting on weight. 
Takes guard carefully, don’t he? 
No hurry about him. 

Look at him looking round. Artful 
beggar. Wants to see who ’s on the 
leg. 

(Mignon howls an express hall, 
which the Jam contemptuously 
repudiates with a quivering 
hlade.) 

Same old style. 

Best bat in England still. 

What an eye. 

Yes, and v^at a wrist. 

Getting fat, though. 

Yes, I read in the paper he ’s been 
putting on weight. 

Makes him very slow between the 
wickets. 

Used to be as quick as a deer and 
as graceful too. 
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THE BULLYON-BOUNDERMERES AT ASCOT. 

Mrs. B.-B. I DESPAIR OF YOU, Joseph. Think of tovr refusing to bags the Buxe’s 

HORSE, AND TELLING THE DEAR DuCHESS THAT YOU ’D PUT YOUR MONEY ON A HORRID OUTSIDER 
OWNED BY ANOTHER OUTSIDER ! ’* 

Mr. B.-B. “ Sorry, my dear. But I ’ad a tip from a pal in the know, and, after all, I 

WON MY MONEY.” 

Mrs. B.-B. “ That ’s no use to us. Bar better have lost in good company.” 


There, they might have run two 
easily. 

Never mind, he ’s short of breath. 
He ’s been putting on weight, you 
know. 

Do you see what old Eanji ’s 
trying to do? He ’s trying to hit 
only fours or ones, so that he needn’t 
run. Artful beggar. 

Yes, but he ’s been putting on 
weight. 

Not the slim fellow he used to be, 
is he? 


No ; he ’s been putting on weight, 
that ’s what it is. 

Ought to have got three for that. 
All very well; but he ’s been put- 
ting on weight. 

(N ewcomers arrive.) 

Has Eanji been in? 

Is that Eanji? 

No, it can’t be. 

He ’s in now. 

Which end? 

At the Pavilion end. 

Eanji in at the Pavilion end. 
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That ’s not Ranji. 

Yes, it is ; he 's been putting on 
weight. 

He used to look so graceful — just 
like a panther. 

That ’s why he runs so slowly, I 
suppose ? 

Yes, it ’s his weight. He been 
putting on weight. 

There, they might have had that 
one easily. 

(An hour later.) 

^ Eanji ’s got twenty. Not like his 
old form, is it? 

Ah, Ranji ’s not so thin as he was. 
He ’s been putting on weight. 

(An hour later.) 

Vine 's got fifty. He ’s only been 
in two hours and a half. 

Didn't he touch that? 

I thought he did. 

So did I. 

No, it was a bye. 

How do you know? 

The scorer hasn’t given it to Vine. 
I thought he touched it- 
I could have sworn he touched it. 
Didn’t he touch it, then? 

Well, I thought he touched it. 

(Three or four hours later the 200 
goes iqj.) 

Two hundred. 

Why are they cheering so? It 
wasn’t much of a hit. 

It ’s the two hundred. 

' They ’ve got two hundred. 

' Ranji will begin to hit now. 
Hulloa, a new ball. 

There ’s the new ball. They have 
it with the second hundred now. 

A new ball. 

They ’ve got a new ball. 

The umpire threw them a new ball. 

(Nciocornxrs arrive.) 

Has Ranji been in? 

He ’s in now. 

That ’s old Ranji. 

That ! He ’s been putting on weight. 
Yes, he'^s been putting on weight. 

^ Good old Ranji, that ’s why he 
didn’t run that, I suppose. 

Yes, he ’s been putting on weight. 
^ (And so 071, until one prays for 
ear-flaps.) 


A Remarkable Coincidence. 

“To-day is the birthday anniversary of the 
Earl of Durham, boin June 19, 1855 ; and also 
that of his twm brother, the Hon. F. W, Lambton 
bom June 19, 1855.’' 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

Not only the same day, but the 
same year 1 


“The Religion of the Future has unfortu- 
nately miscarried in the post .” — The Mystic. 

We think that Mr. Sydney Buxton 
ought to be told about this. 


RULE BRITANNIA. 

When I looked at the programme 
of The Flag Lieutenant (by Major 
W. P. Drury and Leo Trevor) and 
read '' Richard Lascelles . . ; . Mr. 
Cyril Maude,” I knew at once what 
the play would be about. For Dicks 
in fiction and drama (and probably, 
by this time, in real life) are always 
the same ; gay, gallant, and mis- 
understood ; particularly where the 
other sex is concerned. The course 
of true love never did run smooth 
with anybody called Dick. In this 
case, how'ever, Lady Hermione was 
a real sportsman, and promised to 



Mr. Cyril Maude {Lascelles) to Mr. Aubrey 
Smith {Thesiger). “ I say, old man, don’t you 
stretch those clothes more than you can help. 
Remember, I ’ve got to wear ’em.” 

stick to him; though I doubt if they 
would have been married had not the 
truth come out in the end. . . 

In the British camp in Crete, sur- 
rounded by howling Bashi-Bazouks, 
are Dick Lascelles, flag-lieutenant, 
and Bill Thesiger, major of marines. 
The ammunition is giving out, and 
unless a message can be got through 
to the Fleet the play is doomed. 
Bill conceives the idea of dressing up 
as a Bashi, and making his way to 
the telegraph office, whence a wire- 
less message can be sent asking for 
assistance. Just as he is starting, a 
spent bullet knocks him over, so 
Dick takes hi^ place, and carries out 
the plan successfully. When he gets 
back (and he really does it very 
quickly — in about even time, I should 


think) Bill is up and conscious, but 
has completely lost his memory. 
Whereupon Dick decides — can you 
guess? yes, that’s right — to pre- 
tend that it was Bill wffio did the 
gallant deed. You see. Bill had been 
awfully good to him some years 
before (I can’t explain now), and, 
after all, it laas his idea; and he was 
in love with Mrs. Cameroii, but 
would not speak so long as he was 
only a poor and undistinguished 
major ; and it really was sickening 
luck to have been knocked over just 
when his chance had come. So the 
flag-lieutenant passes the honour and 
glory over to his friend, which, seeing 
that his name was Dick, was no 
more than I expected of him. 

Of course, what everybody wanted 
to know was, where was Dick Las- 
celles when Major Thesiger was mak- 
ing his gallant effort? Hiding, 
jn-obably, the coward; or asleep in — 
what’s the word? — an embrasure. 
There was some talk of a court- 
martial, for Dick refused to give any 
explanation. Luckily for Hermione 
the truth leaked out, and so all ended 
happily — even for Bill Thesiger; be- 
cause they decide never to let him 
find out that he w^asn’t the hero. 
(Only five people knew the secret, 
and two of them were women, so it 
was quite safe ; especially if the 
Admiral tells Violet when he marries 
her, as he is certain to). But what a 
splendid Dick it was ! 

It is a great satisfaction to be able 
to congratulate Mr. Maude on a 
genuine success at last, particularly 
as it is with such a thoroughly 
British play. The Flag Lieutenant 
makes a most fascinating entertain- 
ment, full of thrills and laughs. The 
second Act, in the British camp at 
Candia, is the perfection of staging 
and playing. There is even a Bashi- 
Bazouk included. My knowledge of 
Bashi-Bazouks is limited to him, and 
I say unhesitatingly that he was the 
real thing. So, in fact, was every- 
body else. M. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Encouraged by the resounding suc- 
cess of the concert recently given by 
Miss Alys Lorraine, at which the pro- 
gramme was exclusively drawn from 
the compositions of Royal musicians, 
Miss Hunter Tufte is organizing a 
matinee, at which the performers 
without exception will be drawn from 
the ranks of the aristocracy. The 
clou of the entertainment un- 
doubtedly will be the appearance on 
the platform of the young Duchess 
of Fakenham, who, though absolutely 
unable to distinguish ” God Save 












TRIALS OF A FISHERMAN.-NO. 5. 

Extracts from the Diary of a leginner.—** JxjsT orr to oommenob to troll for great lake trout.” (Later entry.') Hotel Boatman 

SUBSEQUENTLY ADMITTED TEAT HE WAS THE OAR-DRIVER AND OOOABIONAL WAITER, AND HAD NEVER BEEN ON THE LOOH BEFORE 1 ” 


the King from Pop goes the 
Weasel,” has most generously under- 
taken to play “ Whistling Eufus ” 
on the pianola. Another welct)me 
contributor to the programme is 
Lady Daisy Pludyer, who is unques- 
tionably the best lady player on the 
penny- whistle in Arlington Street. 
Lord Aldeburgh has kindly promised 
to play the Chopsticks ” waltz 
with the Marchioness of Perivale; 
the Earl of Matlaske will give a 
banjo solo, and the Baroness 
Blowitz has generously undertaken 
to recite ” The Charge of the Light 
Brigade ” to an accompaniment of 
three tambourines played by the 
Hon. Ermyntrudb, Gladys and 
Betty Blakeney, the charming 
daughters of Lord Winklemere. 

The generous interest taken in the 
Ballet by the Prime Minister is, we 
learn on the best of authority, shared 
by several of his colleagues, with the 
result that the output of high-class 
dance music is going up by leaps and 
bounds. Mr. Lulu Harcourt, 
whose benevolent desire to provide 
for the culinary needs of Members 
of Parliament has so largely minis- 
tered to the popularity of the present 
Cabinet, has commissioned Mr. 


Granville Bantock to write a new 
set of Kitchen Lancers; and Mr. 
Asquith has approached Sir Edward 
Elgar with a view to his assisting 
the passage of the Licensing Bill by 
composing a grand Temperance 
waltz under the title of ” Band of 
Hope and Glory.” Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, desirous of celebrating the 
introduction of the penny post with 
iVmerica, has invited Mr. Sousa to 
commemorate the event in a ” Wash- 
ington Post Office Two-Step.” 

The amenities of Tea on the 
Terrace, it is pleasant to hear, will 
be greatly enhanced by the establish^ 
ment of a permanent cafe chantant, 
at which a Spotted Dalmatian Band 
will shortly make its dehut, together 
with a trained corps of Dervishes. 
The waitresses, when not engaged in 
handing or removing the teacups, 
will execute various suitable choreo- 
graphic evolutions — pavanes, sara- 
bands, demi voltes, semilunes, and 
caracoles — in which they are already 
being instructed by Miss Belle 
C uNARD, the esteemed Terpsichore to 
of the Erivoli Music-Hall. Mr. 
Harold Cox and Lord Eobert Cecil 
vehemently opposed this humane 
innovation on the ground that it ill 


consorted with the dignity of the 
Mother of Parliaments, but their 
objections have been overruled as 
the “ futile protests of belated and 
isolated fanatics,” to quote the noble 
and dignified phrase of the Premier. 

Outside Covent Garden, the dis- 
couragement of British composers is i 
happily a thing of the past. At the j 
Empress Hall, Mr. JoRis Bamberger, I 
perhaps the most brilliant of our 
native conductors, is to give a concert 
entirely devoted to the compositions 
of British musicians of the advanced 
school. The programme is not yet 
complete, but it will certainly include 
two symphonic poems, “ Huitzi- 
lopochtli ” and ” Chilpancingo,” 
from the patriotic pen of Mr. Quan- 
tock de Banville; a suite entitled 
“ Haroun-al-Easchid,” introducing a 
set of variations on the Burmese 
National Anthem, by Mr.*^ Franz 
Josef Hollebruck; ” Konx Ompax,” 
an Eleusinian Mystery, by Mr. Kuno 
Meyer stein; and an elegiac ode, 

The Death of Glumdalclitch,” for 
bass solo, chorus and orchestra 
(reinforced by sixteen contra-bass 
tubas), by Mr. Alexander Chios, the 
illustrious Anglo-.Egean from Shore- 
ditch. 
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THE DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL. 

Enthusiastic Supporter. ‘'And then, you see, you pretend you’re getting up at the usual 

TIME, AND YOU ’RE REALLY GETTING UP TWENTY MINUTES EARLIER.” 

Conscientious Objector " Oh, but wouldn’t that be rather deceitful?” 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUE 
GIBLS? 

Thk Ideal Life. 

Interviewed by a representative 
of the Eastminster Gazette, Miss 
ZiLLAH OTlaherty, the famous 
actress, has been giving her opinions 
as to the best career for a nice gfirl. 

“ There are no two opinions/' said 
the charming lady. '‘The only 
calling for a girl is the stage. As for 
its being overcrowded, that is absurd. 
It may be congested in London, but 
look at other parts of the world — 
Africa, Asia, Iceland, Nova Zambia. 
Wherever there is land there is the 
site for a theatre, and wherever there^ 


is a theatre there is need for 
actresses." 

"It is a healthy life?" I said 
tentatively. 

"Healthy? I should think so," 
said the enthusiastic histrion. 
" What is more healthy than 
washing, and look how often an 
actress has to wash. She must 
spread grease-paint and other stuff 
on her face continually, it is true; 
but think, she must also get it off. 
There 's hygiene for you ! " 

Lresh air?" I suggested. 

y Tresh air is an exploded idea," 
said Miss O'Flaherty. "The 
healthiest persons are those con- 
nected with theatres, who live per- 
petually amid gas and heat and 


draughts. Who ever hears of an 
actress being ill? " 

" But is it good to be always pre- 
tending you are someone else?" I 
asked. 

" Good? It 's splendid. Show 
me a woman with any personality of 
her own. You can't. The ordinary 
woman without a personality never 
gets one ; the actress assumes a dozen 
every year. What a life ! Continu- 
ally depicting the emotions of other 
people. That 's living, if you like. 
If I had twenty daughters they should 
all be on the stage — acting, acting, 
acting : making sham love to this 
mummer and sham hate to that, and 
covered in rouge and powder, hunger- 
ing for applause. That is the perfect 
life for a young girl." 

"When should they begin?" 

" As early as possible. They 
should be brought up to mimic every- 
one. That is the first step. Later 
can come music and singing and so 
forth. I began at thirteen, and my 
probation lasted ten years. I wish I 
had begun at three ; for childhood 
and girlhood, what are they? A 
mere waste of gennineness." 

" And they meet delightful people, 
of course ? ' ' 

" Delightful. There are no such 
men as actors and stage-door loafers. 
The perfect companionship for young 
girls. But you must excuse me 
now. I have to go to rehearsal. I 
have been rehearsing since ten and 
shall not be free till one in the morn- 
ing. Good afternoon." 


“ The Automobile Club has hit on a novel 
method of permanently celebrating the under- 
standing between the French nation and our- 
selves by the election of ‘ Entente Coi diale’ 
sign-posts on the roads leading from London 
to Dover and Folkestone The posts are to be 
painted and lettered in the Fiench national 
colours— red, white, and blue ” 

Mayichester Courier. 

Not to be outdone in courtesy our 
Gallic friends have decided to paint 
the sign-posts from Calais to Paris 
with the English national colours — 
red, white and blue. 


“The rate of letter postage to the United 
States will be a penny per ounce instead of 
twopence-halfpenny as at present — a reduction 
of 150 per cent.” 

The Manchester Evening Eeivs. 

This is one of those little homely 
touches that makes us bitterly regret 
the coming abolition of the Senior 
Wranglership. 


“ALIBI DISBELIEVED.” 

“ Evening News ” Headline. 
You can never trust these 
Egyptians, 
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“The Two Anarchist Leaders” in their Bomb-Factory. 

Lord R-b-rt C-c-1 and Mr. H-r-ld C-x as seen by Mr. Lloyd-George during the debate on Old- 
Age Pensions, wMch might almost have been described as “ Cox et preterea Cecil.” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, June 
15. — After patient, not unfriendly, 
observation, the Member for Sark 
has come to the conclusion that the 
sitting House of Commons is the 
dullest he has known in an experi- 
ence of thirty-eight years. The more 
grateful, therefore, for flash of 
humour that to-day varied the dull 
grey surface. 

Second reading of Old Age Pension 
being moved, Harold Cox submitted 
an amendment, and Lord Eobert 
Cecil seconded it ! 

“The two anarchist leaders/' 
Lloyd-George described them. Had 
positions been reversed, the implac- 
able Tory aristocrat moving the 
amendment and the extreme Eadical 
seconding it, situation would have 
been sufficiently piquant. As it 
stood it was exquisite. 

During brief period that has 
elapsed 'Since Harold Cox descended 
from the Press Gallery and by favour 
of shrewd electors of Preston took his 
place on floor of House, he has by 
sheer merit established a foremost 
position amongst private Members. 
Has not had many competitors in: 
the race. The new Parliament not 
fruitful of rising men. The Treasury 
Bench the only one that maintains 
the high level of debating power. 

Unaided by wealth, family connec- 
tions or personal interest, Harold 
Cox, midway through his third , ses- 
sion, has attained the enviable dis- 
tinction of commanding attention in 
both political camps. True, he has 
formed the habit, attractive in debate, 
of frankly criticising the policy and 
practice of the Government under 
whose flag he is ranged. Such 
ebullitions certain to be applauded 
from benches opposite. It is the 
commonest device of political adven^ 
turers from the days of Dizzy down- 
ward. Harold Cox enjoys the ines- 
timable advantage of having con- 
vinced the House that when, as to- 
night, he differs from his esteemed 
leaders, he is actuated by purely 
conscientious motives, that truth and 
honesty compel him, at whatever 
sacrifice of personal predilection, to 
speak outright. 

This a recommendation irresistible 
to House of Commons. Its price is 
above the rubies of eloquence or 
debating skill. Cox adds to it 
evidence that, whether right or 
wrong in his deductions, he is 
thoroughly master of his subject, 
is able to present his argument in 
lucid form, here and there illu- 
mined by flashes of quiet humour. 


Business done , — Second reading 
of Old Age Pensions moved. 

Tuesday . — Amendment to Old 
Age Pensions Bill rejected by 
rattling majority of 388. Only 29 
Members, Unionists all but one, 
followed “ the anarchist leaders " 
into the Lobby. Prince Arthur at 
his best. Approved principle of 
the Bill ; denounced the Govern- 
ment scheme ; abstained from 
voting in the division. His sympa- 
thies, always broad, went out to 
Lloyd-George in the depressing cir- 
cumstances of tlie hour. Having 
charge of a Budget he had not 
devised, here he was piloting a Bill 
for whose paternity he was not re- 
sponsible. 

“ An embarrassed stepmother,” 
Prince Arthur described him. 

Laying aside political prejudices 
and partisan asperities, his generous 
heart expressed full sympathy with 
the hapless Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Slave to the stronger 
will of the Premier, he had this mis- 
taken measure foisted upon him. He 
did not like it; was fully alive to its 
frailties arid its imperfections ; did 
not know where he was to get the 
money needed for administering the 
scheme it involved. Nor was he 
quite clear as to its precise amount. 


Was it to be six million or seven 
million and a half ? 

On this point Prince Arthur 
earlier had his owm tribulation. 
Earl Percy, with the cocksureness 
that pertains to middle-age youth, 
revelled in a mass of figures. Pulled 
up by the practical-minded Premier, 
he hesitated. 

“My impression is,” he said, 
“ that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced that in view of 
the changes he proposed to make in 
the Bill we must be prepared for an 
immediate cost of at least seven and 
a half million.” 

“ The exact contrary,-” said the 
Premier grimly. 

What is “ the exact contrary ” of 
seven million and a half? Percy in 
bewilderment turned to his nearest 
neighbour on Front Opposition 
Bench. It chanced to be Prince 
Arthur. Now if there is one thing 
he ungovernably hates it is to have 
to grapple with facts or figures, 
particular!;^ figures. xlnd what a 
problem this was to have suddenly 
sprung upon one ! 

“ Seven million and a half,” in- 
sisted Percy. " 

“The exact , contrary,” said the 
Premier. 

'‘What do yon think?” asked 
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Percy, turning in bewilderment on 
his Chief. 

“ Precisely,’' said Prince Arthur, 
nodding his head with air of con- 
viction that carried the point. 

That happened two hours ago. 
Memory of the plight into which 
he had been inconsiderately plunged 
by the appeal of his colleague was 
j still with him, and softened his heart 
towards the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Business done . — Second reading 
of Old Age Pensions Bill carried 
without a division. 

House of Commons, Friday, — 
Cathcart Wason finds the advant- 
ages of six feet nine and three- 
quarter height, with breadth in 
proportion, have their drawbacks. 
For example, when he steps out into 
Palace Yard and looks about for a 
hansom, the drivers with one accord 
find engrossing attraction on the 
other side of the Square. As for a 
four-wheeler, since on Budget night 
two years ago he stuck in the 
doorway of No. 17,451, and withdrew 
only when assisted with crowbars, 
they are taboo. He finds most con- 
venient way of taking fresh air is to 
hire a Eoad Car 'bus all to himself 
on Sunday afternoons and drive to 
Kew and back. Even then he is 
annoyed by the conductor, who, at 
various stages of the journey, absent- 
mindedly offers him blue tickets, 
price 2d., whereas the fare for a 
single person is a penny. 








'V 





















Ealdane’s Own (more or less) Mounted “Straphangers.” 

“ The overlapping of three men to one horse had a most serious effect . . 
(Rt. Hon. George Wyndham’s speech on the Territorial Cavalry.) 


Mr. Th-d-re T-yl-r passes in front of Mr. W-s-n, 
without obstructing the vipiou of that Colossus. 


These things by the way. An inci- 
dent happened just now which goes 
some way to redress the balance. 
Among unwritten laws of the House 
is one that forbids a Member to 
pass between an hon. gentleman on 
his legs and the Speaker whom he 
is addressing. Cathcart Wason, 
standing by comer seat below the 
gangway, was in this attitude when 
Theodore Taylor strolled in. His 
mind engrossed with * a statistical 
problem that he proposes to submit 
to Royal Society, of which he is a 
shining light, he passed between 
Wason and the Chair, as he 'made 
his way up the gangway towards 
his seat. 

This an opportunity the House 
never neglects. From both sides 
there rose a roar of angry rebuke that 
could not have been fiercer had 
Taylor picked the Orkney Member's 
pocket as he passed. From his full 
height, drawn up to address the 
Chair, Wason was ignorant of what 
— or rather who — had passed. So 
Beachy Head fronting France does 
not see the fishing boats skimming 
the waves at its feet. What had he 
done or said to account for this storm 
of obloquy? He turned round with 
enquiring glance, reassured only 
when Member sitting near whispered 
explanation. 

Meanwhile Theodore Taylor, safe 
in his seat below gangway, took off 
his spectacles, breathed hard upon 
them a thanksgiving for escape, and 
polished them with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 


Business done , — Group of small 
Government Bills advanced a stage. 

RHAPSODY IN THREE FLATS. 

She had a name ; that name was Bee. 

I loved the girl and she loved me. 

I put my bowler on my head 
And called upon her. “Bee," I said, 

“ Believe me when I briefly state 
My love for you is very great. 

It is, moreover, quite sincere." 

“ Same," said the simple maiden 
“ here." 

“If that’s the case," I said, “a 
man's 

First duty is to book the banns." 

“ But stop," she cried, “ you go too 
fast; 

I promised James on Monday last. 

He said : ‘ I ’ve liked you all my life ; 
You 'd better come and be my wife. 

You '11 find the living plain but 
good.’ 

I 'm almost sure I said I would." ' 

“ Thoi^gh I refuse to call him names, 

I 'm very cross," said I, “ with James. 

It shows what sort of man he is 
To go and carry on like thiz. j 

To come and interfere like this 
Proves what a tactless man he iss." 

That 's not the half of what I said. 

So Beatrice married me instead. 

“What course," you ask, “did 
James pursue? " 

What has that got to do with you? 




A T last,” said Mr. Pukch, “I have the pleasure of meeting you. I know your name so well, but this is the first time 

I have been able to put a face to it.” And he shook England’s Dramatist warmly by the hand. ‘‘Let me see,” 
he went on, “you have twenty-three plays running in London just now, I think? ” 

“ Twenty-four,” said the Dramatist modestly. 

“ You must be a man of many parts,” hazarded Mr. Punch. 

“ WeU, of course I ” 

“ There are one or two things about which I should like to talk to you, I have seen your name so often on 
programmes, hoardings, and — if you will forgive me for mentioning it — motor-omnibuses, that I feel I know you 
quite well.” 

“ You are very kind,” said England’s Dramatist. 

“A playwright,” continued the Sage, “ particularly a twent^^-fourth playwright, must have a great knowledge^ of 
affairs. Also, by long practice, he must have achieved the art of projecting himself into the personality of others. Tell 
me, then, what do you think of the new fashion in women’s dress ? ” 

“ Woman,” said the Dramatist, “is cutting off her petticoats to increase her hats.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Mr. Punch gently, “ but I was not for the moment addressing Mr, Somerset Maugham, the 
brilliant epigrammatist, but one of his many heroines. I wish for an expert opinion.” 

“ Then I may tell you in confidence that there is very Httle in it.” 

“ So I rather gathered. As Father Bernard Maugham, then, it might be your duty to ” 

“ You misunderstand. I mean that there is little chance of the fashion being adopted to any extent. We pretend 
in the Press that it will, just as we pretend that everybody calls the Exhibition the White City. But nobody does call 
it that, of course.” 

“ You are speaking now as Alfred Maughamsworth ? ” queried Mr. Punch. 

“ Rather as the Maugham in the Street. And I say that I do not do and think things just because my ha’penny 
paper tells me that I do.” 

“ A very proper spirit. By the way, I must congratulate you on the advance the Exhibition has made since it 
first opened.” 

Mr. Maughamri Kiralfy bowed. 

“ Let us hope now that England will do herself justice in the Olympic Games. And that reminds me. What is 
your opinion of Australia’s refusal to take part in the Triangular Test Matches ? ” 
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i “ Briefly,” said tlie Maugham Sahib of Nawanagas, “ that it is unsporting. We hear frequently that tl^®se matches 

^ help to keep the Empire together, and we have been told that you cannot have Empire without sacrifice , but Austia la, 

all through, seems to keep her eye fixed fi.rmly on the main chance.’’ -nyr i j *x • ^.-u 4? 

“ It is evident,” said Mr. Punch severely, “that you are speaking now as a Radical Maugham her, and it is tnereiore 

my painful duty to call you a Little Englander.” . 

“ Why not tell me to stay at home and mind the hahy ? ” asked England’s Suffragist scorniuiiy. 

“ My dear Maughdam,” said Mr. Punch, raising his hat, “I should not teU you to do anything so ridiculous. 

“ Women are as good as men,” suggested Lady Henry Somerset hlAUGHAM. v i. v 

“You will never get me to admit,” said the Sage, bowing gallantly, “ that they are no better than men. 
is still possible to feel that they are not such good citizens, that they cannot take such a wide view oi^ affau^, and that 
their logical sense is not quite so prominent. However, we shall do no good by arguing. Let me, instead, take the 
opinion of Miss Maugham Allan on another question. At what precise moment does a Watch Committee ducide to 
prohibit a performance ? At the moment when it is shocked, or at the moment when it realises that it ought to be 
shocked ? ” 

“ The Manchester Watch Committee is quite right,” said Mrs. Maughamiston Chant firmly. t xi,- i t 

“ Dear, dear,” said Mr. Punch, “I beg ycur pardon. Shall we— er—leave the ladies for a moment? i think i 
feel more at home with your male characters.” 

“ To tell the truth,” said Mr. Somerset Maugham, “ I am tired of them aU.” ^ nr -i 

“ In that case I shall address you as yourself, and ask you, What do you think of the Shakspeaee Memaugham 
Memorial?” 

“You make it rather difficult for me,” he said. “I — er — well . . * Well, it’s like this. Shakspeaee has no 

plays on in London at the present time.” ^ ijr.i 

j “ I see,” said Mr. Punch. “ You think prolificacy rather than genius should be rewarded ; and no doubt there 

is something to be said for that. But what if genius itself were prolific ? I am thinking now^ of one whose total on^ut 
is rapidly approaching a century-and-a-half of volumes, and whose wit, humour, geniality, kindliness 
he said several things which modesty forbids him to say again. “ Where,* you ask, is such a man to be found ? Where 

can the results of his genius be obtained ? I will tell you. Nay, more, I will ” ^ , • 4. 

I “ I don’t mind if you do,” said the Maugham in the Street. “ Because I know quite well what s coming next. 

You ’re going to give me your jolly old 

lifmtrwtr antr 
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Cartoons. 


Sambourne, E. Linley 

As Others See Us 
Asctuith's Great Cabinet 
Puzzle 

Blot on the Bill (The) .... 
Cheerful Prospect (A) 

Child and its Champions . . 
Common Grief (A) ... 
Dreadnought Brothers . . . 
Friendly Relations . . . 
Gunnery While You Wait . 

John Morley 

Leap Year . . 

liimerick Goose (The) 

Love — at Long Range . . . . 
Measure for Measure . . • • 


407 

281 

335 

353 

173 

309 

209 

425 

227 

299 

11 

29 

83 

119 


Sambourne, E. Linley 

Militant Sex (The) 461 

Peaceful Persuasion . . . . 65 

Presentation Millstone (A) 389 
Question of Mastery (A) . 317 

Question of Values (A) ... 190 
Relieved , 

Rush for the Seaside (The) 155 
Saved for the State . 137 

Simple Solution (The) . . . 371 

St. Augustine Birrell 263 

Victims (The) .. 101 

When Doctors Disagree . . 443 


Partridge, Bernard 
A nother Ultimatum 129 


Partridge, Bernard 
C abinet Cherubs (The) 

Called to Heel . ■ • • 
Counter-Attraction (A) 

“ Courage 

Courage Deferred 
“ Express *' Speed 
F§te Galante 
Heir Presumptive (The) 

Infant Prodigy . . ^ • 

King Cophetua and The 

Beggar-Maid 3?? 

Left Luggage .. . „ 417 

L'Homme-a'Orchestre . . 165 

Modern St. Francis (A) 381 

Professional Jealousy .... 57 


291 
213 
, 255 
. Ill 
. 245 
39 
, 345 
, 435 
3 


Partridge, Bernard 

Poker and Tongs 21 

Reductio ad Absurdum . . . 200 
Richter the Ring-master . . 93 

Stars in Opposition ^ 327 

“Time is out of Joint 
(The) .... ..453 

Waiting Game (A) 7o 

What is Whisky? .. 147 

Willcooks's Week-end War 183 
Winston the Giant-killer , . 273 
Working and Shirking ... 363 

Raven-Hill, L. 

Happy Afterthoughts 237 


70 


78 


Adoook, St. John 

Domesticity 316 

Atkins, H. G. 

To a Town Nightingale ... 36 
Beddington, C. L. 

Clothes and the Man 69 

Beresford, J. D. 

Reading Competition (The) 171 
Booth, J. L. C. 

Letters of Mark . . . ... . 20 

“ Lo ! the Poor Indian . . 135 
“ Loop-the-World ” Race . . 99 

Soul of Wit (The) 65 

Bretherton, C. H. 

Airs of an Exile 308 

Brooks, Van Wtok 
“ Call of the Lungs " (The) 15 
Brownlow, R. 

Drury Lane Again 

Burnet, W. Hodgson 
B argains for Suffragettes 
Beating about the Bush .. 387 

Good Buzziness 91 

Innocents Abroad 362 

208 

Pars about tbe Premier . 287 

Songs in Season 398 

Busst, G. E- P. 

To Priscilla, F.G.S 290 

Campbell, Gerald 
O ur Booking-Office . 18, 54, 72, 
90, 126. 144, 162, 198, 216, 252, 
270, 306. 360, 378, 396, 432, 450 
Tale of the Unemployed (A) 446 
Carriok, Hartley 
N ew Autocrat (The) .. 304 

Bonnet of Leap Year (A) . . 168 

Valentines 125 

What’s in a Name? 105 

Chalmers, P. R. 

Then and Now 80 

Unattainable (The) 410 

Creswell, Bulkeley 
D ry Flyer in Winter (The) 358 


Articles. 

Dark, Richard I Graves, C. L. and Lucas, E. V. 

Olivia and I '1'4 

De Hamel, H. G. 


Long Way Round (The) . . 412 
Durnford, P. B. 

Passionate Golfer to His 

Ijove (The) . 313 | 

Eckersley, Arthur 
M ore Aids to Authorship . . 276 
EliaSj Frank 

Legal Note 168 

Elliot, W. G. 

Dancing Deities 98 

Emanuel, Walter 

Charivaria ..8, 26, 44, 60, 73, 96, 
118, 128, 158, 170, 188, 206, 226, 
250, 258, 271, 304, 307, 325, 348, 
361. 379. 397, 415. 433, 451 

My Fur Coat 251, 268 

Engleman, S. E, 

Tittle-tattle from the Temple 38 
Far JEON, Herbert 

How to Get a Motor-car for 

Nothing 340 

Garvey, Ina 

Blanche’s Letters . 151, 240, 416 
Graves, C. L. and Lucas, E. V. 
Another Hustler . • . 279 

Appeal Reasonable and 
Seasonable ® 

“Autobiographies Unlimi- 

" . 323 

Autres Pays Autres Noels 17 
Bacon Memorial (The) ... 217 
Bard’s Spot and Spots 

Barred . . - 212 

Birthday Presents 62 

Breaking Point (The) 50 

Brightening the Commons . . 329 

Can Science end War? 257 

Cause and Effect 401 

Chick-food ■ 296 

Day in the Life of a Strenu- 
ous Statesman .......... 402 

Do Him Now 


Echo of Dundee (An) 369 

Eton Roscius (The) 431 

First Aid to Authors . ^ . . 100 
From Manxland to Sphinx- 

land .311 

From the Correspondence of 
Tiberius Dull ... • . ..215 

Fulsome Fare for Radical 

Readers 284 

Genius and Melody ........ 243 

Great Critic at Home (A) . . 34 

Great Motor Race (The) . 163 

Hettyauette for the Vener- 

able 424 

Hotel Statistics . . . 254 

How to Enjoy your Holi- 

days 420 

How to Keep Warm 26 

Indispensable Informant . . 280 
Lady Flamborough’s 

Memoirs 91 
Latest Autobiography . . 169 

Literary Week (The) ... 92 

Long Arm Again (The) 350 
Lord Eivebury Speaks Out 86 
Lying Jade and “The 

Thunderer ’’ (The) 140 

Maxse ^ 639 

More Illustrious Letter- 

writers 200 

More Pageant Notes . 127 

More Wise Words on Wed- 

lock 442 

Musical Festival Novelties 159 
Musical Notes . 6, 109, 350, 468 
Nature Notes . . - - .. 37 

New Parties in Politics . • 187 

isew Sites for Old Land- 

Marks • 440 

New Year Second Thoughts 19 
Our Booking-Office 126, 144, 324 
Pearson who was Weekly 232 
Performers in Peril ... • ; : r 402 
Pessimist’s Long Views (A) 244 
Press and the Lion (The).. 190 
Real Realism (The) ....... . 365 

School for Experts (The) 313 


Graves, C. L., and Lucas, E. V. 

Scotland for Ever ! 294 

Shepherd's Bush 385 

Should One Lend One’s 

Car? 334 

Sign of the Times (A) 441 

Sixpenny Voices . . .... 457 

Smith Family (The) . . 168 

Strange Adventures of Mr 
Hans Bamberger (The) . . 74 

Swans in Advance .......... 56 

Tetrazzini’s New Triumph. 67 

Thinking Aloud 304 

Tremendous Testimonnes . . 23d 
Tuning up all Round . . 44 

Vers de Soci4t4— New Style 386 

Walker ’ 197 

Week of My Life at Eton (A) 128 
We Live and Learn . 107 

What to do with our Girls 460 
Who Works the Hardest? . 152* 

Guthrie, Ajibtey 
A ll .about the Common 

House-Fly 4 .’Va< 

Competition Concert (A) 146 

Cult of the Microbe (The) . . 344 
Done into English . . . 314 

Etiquette of Calling on 
Cabinet Ministers (Tim) 114 
House with the High Walls 434 
Little Talk about Tortoises 132 
Looking at the Gift Horse 384 
Meditations in the “Mam- 
moth Fun City ’’ .... 41 

My Ideas for a Shakspeare 

Memorial 260 

Our Curio Column 164 
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